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Univerfal,  Historical,  and  Literary 

DICTIONARY. 


D. 

DACIER  (ANDREW)  an  eminent  French  critic  and 
philologer,  was  born  of  proteftarit  parents  at  Caf- 
tres  in  Upper  Languedoc,    upon  the  6th  of  April 
1651,  and  had  his  education  in  the  college  there; 
but,  when  the  direction  of  it  was  given,  in  the  year  1664, 
to  the  jefuits  alone,  his  father  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of 
Puyloulens,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Saumur,  that  he  might 
fmifh   his   claflical    ftudies  under  Tanneguy  le  Fevre,     or 
Tanaguil  Faber.     This  excellent  mafter  was  fo  taken  with 
mr.  Dacier's  uncommon  genius  and  inclination  for  learning 
that  he  kept  him  alone  in  his  houfe,  after  he  had   clifmiffed 
the  reft  of  his  pupils  ;  and  here  mr.  Dacier  conceived  that 
affe&ion    for   mr.   Le  Fevre's   celebrated   daughter,    which 
ended  at  length  in  a  marriage.     Mr.  Le  Fevre  dying  on  the 
I2th  of  September,  1672,  mr.  Dacier  returned  to  his  father; 
and  after  fome  time  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  a  fettle- 
ment  there  to  his  advantage.     After  a  journey  or  two  he  got 
recommended  to  the  duke  of  Montaufier,  governor  to  the 
dauphin,  who  put  him  in  the  lift  of  the  commentators  for 
the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  and  engaged  him  in  an  edition  of 
Pompeius  Feftus.     This  he  publifhed  in  quarto  at  Paris  in 
1681,  and  it  was  again  publifned  in  quarto  at  Amfterdam  in 
1699  ;  which  edition  is  preferable  to  that  of  Paris,  becauie 
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there  are  added  to  it  the  entire  notes  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Fu?- 
vius    Urfmus,     and    Antony  Auguflinus,     and  the    new 
fragments   of  Feftus.     His  Horace,  with  a  French  tranf- 
lation,  and  notes  critical  and  hiftorical,  came  out  at  Paris  in 
ten  volumes   I2mo,  in    1681,    and  has  often  been  printed 
fmce.     The  beft  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Amfterdam, 
1726,  confining  of  the  fame  number  of  volumes  in  the  fame 
fize.     Another  edition  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  eight 
volumes    I2mo,  to  which  were  added  the  tranflation  and 
notes  of  father  Sanadon,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes 
4to,    in  the  year  1728.     The   title  runs   thus  :    Oeuvres 
D'Horace,  en  Latin,  traduites  in  Francois  par  m.  Dacier  et 
le  p.  Sanadon,    avec  les   remarques  de  Tun  et  de  1'autre, 
Mr.  John  Mafic  n  madeTeveral  animadverfions  upon  moniieur 
Dacier's  notes  on  Horace,  in  his  life  of  that  poet,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1708;   which  occafioned  mr.  Dacier  to  publifh 
«'  Nouveaux  eclaircifiemens  fur  les  oeuvres  d'Horace,  &c. 
"  that  is,    New  explications  upon  the  works  of  Horace, 
"  with  an  anfwer  to  the  criticifms  of  mr.  Maflbn,  a  refugee 
"  minifter  in  England,"     He  treats  mr.  Maflbn's  book  with 
great  contempt  j  and,  fpcaking  of  verbal  criticifm,  ftiles  it 
"  The  laft  effort  of  reflection  and  judgment}"  in  which  he 
will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  many  to  have  been  not  a  little 
biafled  in  favour  of  his  profeffion.     Thefe  Nouveaux  eclarr- 
cilTemens,  Sic.  are  to  be  found  in  Sanadon's  edition  of  Da- 
cier's  Horace.     The  next  fpecimen  of  his  learning  was  in 
the  edition  he  gave  of  u  S.  Anaftafii  Sinaitae  anagogicarum 
"  contemplationum  in  Hexaemeron,  lib.  xii,  &c.    that  is, 
"  The  twelfth  book  of  the  anagogical  contemplations  of 
"  St.  Anaftafius,  monk  of  mount  Sinai,  upon  the  creation  of 
*<  the  world,  now  firft  publifhed,  together  with  notes  and  a 
•*  Latin  tranflation."    This  was  publifhed  in  quarto  at  Lon- 
don, 1682, 

In  the  year  1683,  mr,  Dacier  married  madamoifelle  Le 
Fevre;  and  in  September,  1685,  abjured  with  his  lady  the  pro- 
teftant  religion.  V/e  fhall  fay  more  of  this,  and  of  their  fet- 
tling at  Paris,  in  our  account  of  her.  Mr.  Dacier's  marriage 
feems  to  have  interrupted  his  literary  purfuits  confiderably ;  for 
we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  the  year  1691,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  oblige  the  world  with  new  publications.  In  that 
year  he  publifhed  a  French  tranflation  of  "  The  moral  re- 
"  flections  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  with  notes,"  in 
two  volumes  i2mo.  Madam  Dacier  had  a  hand  in  this 
work.  In  i6q?,,  he  publifhed  «•  La  poetique  d'Ariftotle, 
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fc  &c.  that  is,  Ariftotle's  poetics,  containing  the  mo#  ex 
*'  rules  of  judging  of  an  heroic  poem,  and  of  theatrical  wri- 
"  tings,  as  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  tranflated  into  French, 
*'  with  critical  remarks  upon  the  whole  work."  In  4to. 
This  work  was  reprinted  in  Holland  in  I2mo;  and  fome 
have  afTerted  it  to  have  been  mr.  Dacier's  mafterpiece.  In 
1693,  he  publifhed  a  French  tranflation,  with  notes,  of 
*c  The  Oedipus  and  Electra  of  Sophocles,"  in  I2moj  but 
not  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  poetics  juft  mentioned.  We 
have  already  mentioned  fix  publications  of  mr.  Dacier  :  the 
reft  fhall  now  follow  in  order  ;  for  the  life  of  this  learned 
man,  like  that  of  moft  others,  is  little  more  than  a  hiftory  of 
his  works.  He  publifhed,  7.  "  Vies  des  hommes  iliuftres, 
c<  &c.  that  is,  Plutarch's  lives  of  illuftrious  men,  tranflated 
€t  into  French,  with  notes."  Tom.  i.  Paris,  1694,  in 
8vo.  This  eflay,  which  contains  only  five  lives,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  work,  which  he  afterwards  finifhed.  8.  "  Les 
"  ouvres  d'Hippocrate,  &c.  that  is,  The  works  of  Hippo- 
"  crates,  tranflated  into  French,  with  notes,  and  compared 
"  with  the  manufcripts  in  the  king's  library."  Paris,  1697, 
two  volumes  in  I2mo.  The  Journal  des  Savans  fpeaks 
well  of  this  verfion.  9.  <c  Les  ouvres  de  Platon,  &c.  that 
"  is,  the  works  of  Plato,  tranflated  into  French,  with  notes, 
"  and  the  life  of  that  philofopher,  with  an  account  of  the 
<c  principal  do&rines  of  his  philofophy."  1699,  two  vo- 
lumes in  I2mo.  Thefe  are  only  fome  of  Plato's  pieces. 
10.  "  La  vie  de  Pythagore,  &c.  that  is,  The  life  of  Pytha- 
*t  goras,  his  fymbols,  and  golden  verfes,  The  life  of  Hiero- 
<c  cles,  and  his  commentary  upon  the  golden  verfes."  1706, 
two  volumes  in  i2mo. 

In  the  year  1695,  mr.  Dacier  had  fucceeded  mr.  Felibien 
in  the  academy  of  infcriptions,  and  mr.  Francis  de  Harlay, 
archbifhop  of  Paris,  in  the  French  academy.     In  1701,  a 
new  regulation  was  made  in  the  academy  of  infcriptions,  by 
which  every  member  was  obliged  to  undertake  fome  ufeful 
work  fuitable  to  his  genius  and  courfe  of  ftudies  :  and,    in 
conformity  to  this  order,  mr.  Dacier  had  made  this  tranflation 
of"  The  life  of  Pythagoras,"    &c.      n.    "  Le  manuel 
"  d'Epictete,  &c.  that  is,  The  manual  of  Epi£ietus,  with 
<e  five  treatifes  of  Simplicius  upon  important  fubje&s,  relating 
"  to  morality   and   religion,    tranflated   into  rrench,    with 
4C  notes."  1715,  two  volumes   in    i2mo.     The  authors  of 
the  Europe  Savante  of  January,   1718,  having  criticifed  the 
fpecimen,  which  he  had  given  of  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch's 
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lives,  he  printed,    12.  <e  An  anfwer  to  them,"  and  inferte'd 
it  in  the  journal  des  Savans  of  the  25th  of  June,  and  the  nth 
of  July,   1718.      13.  "  Vies  des   hommes  illuftres  de  Plu- 
"  tarque,  &c.  that  is,  Plutarch's  lives  of  illuftrious   men, 
"  revifed  by  the  nianufcripts,  and  tranflated  into  French, 
*c  with  notes  hiftorical  and  critical,  and  the   fupplement  of 
"  thofe  comparifons,  which  are  loft.     To  which  are  added 
<c  thofe  heads,  which   could  be  found,  and  a  general  index 
"  of  matters  contained  in  the  work."     Paris,   1721,    eight 
volumes  in  4to  :    Amfterdam,   1723,  nine  volumes  in  8vo. 
This  work  was  received  with   applaufe,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
•well  done ;  yet  not  fo,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Francoife,  as  to  make  the  world  at  once  forget  the  tranfta- 
tion  of  Amyot,  obfolete  as  it  is.    Mr.  Dacier  publifhed  fome 
other  things  of  a  lefTer  kind,  as,   14.  "  Difcours,  &c.     A 
fpeech   made  in  the  French  academy,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  it  in  the  room  of  mr.  Harlay.     15.  Anfwers, 
which  he  made,  as  director  of  the  academy,  to  the  fpeech 
of  mr.  Coufm  in   1697,  and  to  that  of  mr.  de  Boze  in 
"   1715."     Thefe  two  pieces  are  inferted  in  the  collections 
•of  the  French  academy.      16.  "  DiiTertation  fur  1'origine  de 
"  la  fatyre,  that  is,  A  diflertatton  upon  the  origin  of  fatyr.'" 
This  is  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  belles   lettres  1111717.      17.  "  Notes  fur  Lon- 
"  gin ;  that  is,  Notes  upon  Longinus."     Boileau,    in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Longinus,  ftiles  thefe  notes  very 
learned  ;  and  fays,  that  "  the  author  of  them  is  not  only  a 
"  man  of  very  extenlive  learning,  and  an  excellent  critic, 
"  but  likewife  a  gentleman  of  fmgular  politenefs,  which  is 
"  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  as   it  feldom   attends  great 
*c  learning."     Boileau  has   added   them  to  his  own  notes 
upon  Longinus ;  and  they  are  printed  in  all  the  editions  of 
his  works.     Mr.    Dacier   wrote  alfo   a  commentary   upon 
Theocritus,  which  he  mentions  in  his  notes  upon  Horace  ; 
and  a  iLort  treadle  upon  religion,    containing  the  reafons 
which  brought  him  over  to  the  church  of  Rome  :  but  thefe 
two  works  were  never  printed. 

He  had  a  iliare  in  the  "  Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  me- 
"  dais";  and  when  it  was  finimed,  was  chofen  to  prefent  it 
to  his  majefty  :  who,  being  informed  of  the  pains  which 
mpnfieur  Dacier  had  taken  in  it,  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion 
or.  two  thoufand  livres  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  appointed 
him  keeper  of  the  books  of  the  king's  clofet  in  the  Louvre. 
Lithe  year  1713,  he  was  made  perpetual  fecretary  of  the 
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French  academy.     In  1717,  he  obtained  a  grant  in  reverfion 
of  ten  thoufand  crowns  upon  his  place  of  keeper  of  the  books 
of  the  king's  clofet ;  and  when  this  poft  was  united  to  that 
of  library  keeper  to  the  king  in   1720,  he  was  net  only  con- 
tinued in  the  privileges  of  his  place  during  life,  but  the  fur- 
vivance  of  it  was  granted  to  his  wife  ;    a    favour,  of  which 
there  had  never  been  an  inftance  before.     But  her  death  hap- 
pening firft,  rendered  this  grant,  fo  honourable  to  her,  in- 
effectual.    Great  as  mr.  Dacier's  grief  was  for  the  lofs  of  an 
help-mate  fo  like  himfelf,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeking 
out  another;  and  he  had    actually  been  married    a    fecond 
time,  if  death  had   not   prevented  him.     He  died  Tjpon  the 
l8th    of  September  1722,  of  an  ulcer  in  the  throat ;  which 
he  did  not  think  at  all  dangerous,  fince  that  very  evening  he 
was  prefent   at  the  academy.     He  was  feventy-one  years  of 
age  ;  ihort  of  ftature,  and   of   a  long   and    meagre  vifage. 
He  was   a   great  promoter  of  virtue  and  learning  ;  and  if  he 
\vas  fomewhat  partial  to  antiquity,  yet  he  is  to   be  excufed, 
becaufe  he  had  particularly  flu  died  thofe  writers  among  the 
pagans,  who  had  applied  themfclves  with  mod  fuccefs  to  the 
knowledge  and  regulation    of  the  human  mind.     Confidered 
in  this  light,  mr.  Dacier  is   an  author  highly  to   be   valued  : 
for  he  chofe  none  but  ufeful  fubie&s  ;  devoted  his  labours  to 
works  only   of  importance ;  and  enriched  the  French  lan- 
guage with  thofe  remains  of  wife  antiquity,  which  are  mod: 
advantageous  to  the  morals  of  mankind. 

^ 

D  A  C  I  E  Pv    (ANNE)    wife   of  Andrew   Dacier,    and 

daughter  of  Tanneguy  le  Fevre,  profeffbr  of  Greek  at  Sau- 

mur  in  France,  was  born  in  that  city  about  the  end   of  the 

year  1651.     She  was  eleven  years  old,  when  her  father  re- 

iblved  to  give  her  a  learned  education  :  and  the  occafion   of 

his  taking  fuch  a  refaction  was  this  :  while  he  was  teaching 

one  of  his  fons  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the  fame,  room 

where  madamoifelle  Le  Fevre  was  employed  with  her  needle, 

(he,  as  a  perfon  wholly  unconcerned,  now  and  then  fupplied 

her  brother  with  aniwcrs  to  queltions  that  puzzled  him.     Her 

father,  difcovering  her  talents  from  thence,  obliged  her  to  a 

regular  courfe  of  leflbrrs,  and  brought  her  up  a  fcholar.     She 

went   to    Paris  in  1673,  the  year  after  her  father  died  ;  and 

was  then  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  fhe 

publifhed    in  quarto    in    1674.     Some  fheets  of  that  work 

having   been  fhewn  to    monfieur   Huet,    preceptor  to   the 

dauphin,  and  other  learned  men   at  court,    a  propofal  was 
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made  to  her  of  publifhing  fome  Latin  authors,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  dauphin  ;  which,  though  fhe  rejected  at  firft,  fhe  at  laft 
undertook,  and  published  an  edition  of  Florus  in  1674  in 
quarto.  Her  reputation  being  now  fpread  over  all  Europe, 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  ordered  count  Conigfmark  to 
make  her  a  compliment  in  her  name  ;  upon  which  mada- 
moifelle  Le  Fevre  fent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter  with  her 
edition  of  Florus.  Her  majefty  wrote  her  an  obliging  an- 
fwer ;  and  not  long  after  wrote  her  another  letter,  to  per- 
fuade  her  to  quit  the  prcteftant  religion,  and  made  her  con- 
fiderable  offers  to  fettle  at  her  court.  This  however  fhe  de- 
clined, and  proceeded  in  the  tafk  fhe  had  undertaken,  of  pub- 
lifhing authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  Sextus  Aurelius 
Victor  came  out  under  her  care  at  Paris  1681  in  quarto; 
in  which  fame  year  alfo  fhe  publifhed  a  French  tranflation 
of  "  The  poems  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho  with  notes," 
which  met-with  great  applaufe ;  fo  great,  as  to  make  mon- 
fieur  Boileau  declare,  that  it  ought  to  deter  any  perfon  from 
attempting  to  tranflate  thofe  poems  into  verfe.  She  pub- 
lifhed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  Eutropius  at  Paris  1683 
in  4to,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford  1696  in  8vo  j 
and  Diclys  cretenfis  et  dares  Phrygius,  at  Paris  1684  in  410, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  cum  notis  variorum,  at  Am- 
fterdam  1702  in  8vo.  She  had  alfo  publifhed  French  tranf- 
lations  of  cc  The  Amphytrio,  Epidicus,  and  Rudens,  come- 
"  dies  of  Plautus,"  at  Paris  1683  in  three  volumes  J2mo  ; 
and  of  "  The  plutus  and  clouds  of  Ariftophanes,"  in  1684 
in  i2mo  :  with  notes,  and  an  examen  of  all  thefe  plays  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  theatre.  She  was  fo  charmed 
with  the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes,  it  ieems,  that,  as  we  learn 
from  herfelf,  fhe  had  read  it  over  two  hundred  times  with 
pleafure. 

In  the  ijiidft  of  all  thefe  various  publications,  fo  clofe  to 
each  other,  ihe  found  time  to  marry  monfieur  Dacier,  with 
whom  fhe  had-  been  brought  up  in  her  father's  houfe  from 
her  earlieil  years.  This  happened,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved  in  our  account  of  that  gentleman,  in  the  year  1683  ; 
though  fome  have  controverted  not  only  the  date,  but  even 
the  marriage  itfelf,  and  have  furmi fed,  that  fhe  was  previoufly 
married  to  one  John  Lefnier,  a  bookfeller  of  her  father's, 
and  that  fhe  run  away  from  him  for  the  fake  of  mr.  Dacier, 
with  whom  fhe  was  never  married  in  any  regular  way.  We 
know  not  how  to  come  at  certainty  in  this  matter,  yet  are 
inclined  to  reject  the  account,  as  not  built  upon  any  folid 
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foundation  j  fmce  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive,  but  that 
fa  extraordinary  a  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fo  celebrated 
a  lady,  muft,  if  it  were  true,  have  been  notorious  and  in- 
contefted.  We  are  therefore  apt  to  admit  Father  Niceron's 
folution  of  this  difficulty  ;  who  obferves,  upon  the  occafion, 
that  "  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  perfon,  who 
"  abandons  any  party,  to  be  expofed  to  the  calumnies  of  p<J"u .iervir 

1       r  i         J      i  i  i    »  r    rr-  a  1  hlftoire 

thofe,  whom  they  have  quitted,    and  to  fuffer  by  them,  des  homm«s 
Now  madam  Dacier,  foon  after  her  marriage,  declared  to  "Huftres,  3 
the  duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bifhop   of  Meaux,  who  had  tom<  IUl 
been  her  friends,  a  defign  of  reconciling  herfelf  to  the  church  F 
of  Rome ;  but  as  moniieur  Dacier  was  not  yet  convinced  of 
the  reafonablenefs  of  fuch  a  change,  they  thought  proper  to 
retire  to  Caftres  in  the  year  1684,  in  order  to  examine  the 
controverfy  between   the  proteftants  and  papifts.     They  at 
lafl   determined  in  favour  of  the   latter ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  made  their  public  abjuration  in  September  See  art.  An- 
1685.     This  might  probably  occafion  the  abovementioned  drew  Da* 
rumour,  fo  much   to   the  difadvantage  of  madam  Dacier ; c 
though   we   cannot   affirm  it  did,  or  that  there  was  at  the 
bottom  no  better  reafon  for  it.     After  their  converfion,  the 
duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  recommended 
them  at  court ;  and  the  king  fettled  a  penfion  of  1500  livres 
upon  moniieur  Dacier,  and  another  of  500  upon  his  lady. 
The  patent  was  expedited  in  November  ;  and,  upon  the  ad- 
vice which  they  received  of  it,  they  returned  to  Paris,  where 
they  refumed  their  fludies,  and  obliged  the  world  with  many 
valuable  productions. 

In  the  year  1688,  madam  Dacier  publifhed  a  French 
tranflation  of  Terence's  comedies  with  notes,  in  three  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  She  is  faid  to  have  rofe  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  during  a  very  fharp  winter,  and  to  have  difpatched 
four  of  the  comedies  ;  but,  upon  looking  them  over  fome 
months  after,  to  have  flung  them  into  the  fire,  being  much 
diflatisfied  with  them,  and  to  have  begun  the  tranflation 
again.  She  brought  the  work  then  to  the  higheft  perfec- 
tion, and  even  reached  the  graces  and  noble  fimplicity  of  the 
original.  It  was  a  circumftance  greatly  to  her  honour,  that 
having  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  fcenes  and  a&s,  her 
difpofition  of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  excellent 
manufcript  in  the  king  of  France's  library.  The  beft  and 
moft  finimed  edition  of  this  univerfally  admired  performance, 
is  that  of  1717  ;  which  however  was  greatly  improved  after- 
wards, by  adopting  the  emendations  in  dr.  Bendey's  edition 
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of  Terence.  She  had  a  hand  in  the  tranflation  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  which  her  hufband  publifhed  in  1691,  and  like- 
wife  in  the  fpecimen  of  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
which  he  publifhed  three  years  after ;  but  being  defirous  of 
publifhing  a  tranflation  of  Homer,  fhe  left  monfieur  Dacier  to 
finifh  that  of  Plutarch.  In  the  year  1711,  fhe  publifhed 
*'  The  Iliad  of  Homer  translated  into  French  with  notes", 
in  three  volumes  i2mo  ;  and  the  tranflation  is  reckoned  ele- 
gant and  faithful.  In  1714,  fhe  publifhed  "  Des  caufes  de 
%t  la  corruption  du  goute,  that  is,  The  caufes  of  the  corrup- 
ic  tion  of  tafte."  This  treadle  was  written  againft  mon- 
fieur de  la  Mothe,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Iliad,  had  de- 
clared very  little  efteem  for  that  poem.  Madam  Dacier, 
itocked  with  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  her  favourite 
author,  immediately  began  this  defence  of  him,  in  which  fhe 
did  not  treat  La  Mothe  with  the  greateft  civility.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  literary  war,  which  produced  a  great 
number  of  books  in  the  courfe  of  it.  In  1716,  fhe  pub- 
lifhed "  Homere  defendu,  &c.  that  is,  A  defence  of  Homer 
"  againft  the  apology  of  father  Hardouin,  or,  a  fequel  of  the 
"  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  tafte : '  in  which  fhe  attempts 
to  fhew,  that  father  Hardouin,  in  endeavouring  to  apologize 
for  Homer,  has  done  him  a  greater  injury,  than  ever  he  re- 
ceived from  his  moft  declared  enemies.  Befides  thefe  two 
pieces,  fhe  had  prepared  a  third  againft  La  Mothe  ;  but  fup- 
prefTed  it,  after  monfieur  de  Vallincourt  had  procured  a  re- 
conciliation between  them.  The  fame  year  alfo,  fhe  pub- 
lifhed <£  The  Odyflee  of  Homer  tranflated  from  the  French, 
«c  with  notes,"  in  three  volumes  i2mo;  and  this,  as  far  as 
we  can  find,  was  the  Jaft  thing  fhe  publiflied.  She  was  in  a 
very  infirm  {late  of  health,  the  two  laft  years  of  her  life  ;  and 
died,  after  a  very  painful  ficknefs,  upon  the  i7th  of  Aua;uft, 
1720,  being  fixty-nine  years  of  age.  She  had  two  daughters 
and  a  fon,  of  whofe  education  fhe  took  the  ftricteft  care  ; 
but  the  fon  died  young  ;  one  of  her  daughters  became  a  nun, 
and  the  other,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  united  in  her  all  the 
virtues  and  accomplishments  of  her  fex,  died  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Her  mother  has  laid  high  things  of  her,  in  the 
preface  to  her  tranflation  of  the  Iliad. 

Madam  Dacier  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  learn- 
ing. She  was  remarkable  for  firmnefs,  generofity,  good  na- 
ture and  piety.  Her  modelty  was  fo  great,  that  fhe  never 
fpoke  of  fubjecls  of  literature ;  and  it  was  with  fome  diffi- 
culty, that  ihe  could  at  any  time  be  drawn  to  do  it.  There 
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is  an  anecdote  related  of  her,  which  fets  this  modefty  in  a 
very  ftrong  light.  It  is  cuftomary  with  the  fcholars  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  who  vifit,  when  they  travel,  the 
learned  in  other  countries,  to  carrv  with  them  a  book,  in 

j  t  , 

which  they  defire  fuch  perfons  to  write  their  names  with  lome 

*• 

fentence  or  other.     A  learned  German  paid  a  vilit  to  madam 

Dacier,  and  requefted  her  to  write  her  name  and  fentence  in 

his  book.     She  feeing  in  it  the  names  of  the  greateft  fcholars 

in  Europe,  told  him,  that  fhe  fhould  be  afhamed  to  put  her 

name  among  thofe  of  fo  many  illuftrious  perfons  ;   and  that 

fuch  prefumption    would  by  no    means  become   her.     The 

gentleman  infilling  upon  it,  fhe  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  ; 

and   taking   her   pen,  wrote   her   name   with   this  verfe  of 

Sophocles,  rrvasftyjj  cnyv '  Qefei  xoo-fMv,  that  is  "  Silence  is  the 

"  ornament  of  the   female  fex."     So  again,  ihe  was  often 

follicited  to  publifh  a  tranflation  of  fome  books   of  icripture, 

with  remarks   upon  them ;    but  fhe    always    anfwered,  that 

"  a  woman  ought  to  read,  and  meditate  upon  the  fcriptures, 

*c  and    regulate   her  conduct  by  them,  and  to  keep  filence, 

"  agreeably  to  .the  command  of  St.  Paul."     We  muft   not 

forget  to   obferve,  that  the  academy   of  Ricovrati  at  Padua  Memoircs 

chofe  her  one  of  their  body  in  the  year  1684.  desTrevaux, 

Janvier 

/  J  ^2  j 

DAILLE  (JOHN),  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris,  and 
one  of  the  ableft  advocates  the   proteffonts  ever  had,  was 
born  at  Chatelleraut  upon  the  6th  of  January,   1594:  but  Ab       ^  ]a 
carried  foon  after  to  Poitiers,  where  his  father  ufually  lived,  viedemon- 
on  account  of  the  office  which  he  bore  of  receiver   of  the  fi£ur  Daille, 
confignations  there.     His  father  defigned   him  for  bufmefs, F 
and  propofed  to  leave  him  his  office;  but  the  prodigious  in- 
clination, which  nature  had  given  him  for  books,  overruled 
that  project,  and  he  was  lent,  though  not  till  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  S.  Maixent  in  Poitou,  to  learn  the  firft  ru- 
diments of  learning.     He  continued  his  ftudies   at  Poitiers,  Ibid 
Chatelleraut,    and  Saumer ;     and,  having  finifhed  his   claf- 
fical  learning;  in  the  lair  of  thofe  towns,  he  entered  on  loo;ic 

O  ^ 

at  Poitiers,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  and  finifhed  his  courfe  of 
philofonhy  at  Saumur  under  the  celebrated  Duncan.  He 
began  his  theologicaHhidies  at  Saumur  in  the  year  1612 ; 
which,  fays  his  fon,  was  indifputably  one  of  the  moft  lucky 
years  in  his  whole  life,  becaufe,  in  the  October  of  it,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  family  of  the  illuftrious  monfieur  du  Pleffis 
Mornay,  who  did  him  the  honour  to  pitch  upon  him  for  a 
tutor  to  two  of  his  grandfons.  Here,  though  he  discharged  ibid. p.  5,6. 

the 
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the  truft  he  had  undertaken  very  well,  yet  it  is  faid,  that 
received  more  inii ruc~iion  from  the  grandfather,  than  he 
communicated  to  the  grandfons.  Mornay  was  extremely 
pleafed  with  him,  frequently  read  with  him,  and  concealed 
from  him  nothing  of  whatever  he  knew  :  fo  that  fome  have 
been  ready  to  impute  the  great  figure  mr.  Daille  afterwards 
made,  to  the  Ie6tures  he  had  liftened  to  at  the  feet  of  this 
j.  Gamaliel  ;  and  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppoie,  that  they 
contributed  not  a  little  to  it. 

Mr.  Daille,  having  lived  feven  years  with  fo  excellent  a 
matter,  was  now  to  travel  with  his  two  pupils.  They  fet  out 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1619,  and  went  to  Geneva  ;  and 
from  thence  through  Piedmont  and  Lcmbardy  to  Venice, 

Bid,  p.  9,  where  they  fpent  the  winter.  During  their  abode  in  Italy, 
a  melancholy  affair  happened,  which  perplexed  mr.  Daille 
greatly.  One  of  his  pupils  fell  fick  at  Mantua  ;  and  he  re- 
moved him  with  all  fpeed  to  Padua,  where  thofe  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  have  a  little  more  liberty.  This  young  gen- 
tleman unfortunately  died  ;  and  then  the  difficulty  was,  how 
to  avoid  the  traverfes  of  the  inquifitors,  and  get  him  carried 
to  France  to  the  burial  place  of  his  anceftors.  He  thought 
at  length,  that  the  beft  way  would  be  to  fend  him  under  the 
difguife  of  a  bale  of  merchandize  goods  or  a  cargo  of  books ; 
and  in  this  manner  his  corps  was  conveyed  to  France,  under 
the  care  of  two  of  his  fervants ;  not  however  without  the 
n-eceilary  fafe-conduct  and  pafiports,  which  were  procured 

Ibid.  p.  io.  for  him  from  the  republic  by  the  celebrated  father  Paul. 
He  continued  to  travel  with  his  other  pupil ;  and  they  faw 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  England  j  and 
returned  to  France  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1621.  The 
fon  relates,  that  he  had  often  heard  his  father  regret  thofe 
two  years  of  travelling.,  which  he  reckoned  as  loft,  becaufe 
he  could  have  fpent  them  to  better  purpofe  in  his  clofet ;  and, 
it  feems,  he  would  have  regretted  them  {till  more,  if  he  had 
not  enjoyed  the  privilege  at  Venice  of  being  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  father  Paul.  "  The  only  fruit,  which  he 
fcc  faid  he  had  reaped  from  that  journey,  was  the  acquain- 
"  tance  and  converfation  of  father  Paul.— -Mr.  du  PlelTis, 
66  with  whom  that  father  correfponded  by  letters,  had  re- 
cc  commended  to  him  in  a  very  particular  manner  both  his 
"  grandfons  and  their  governor  ;  fo  that  mr.  Daille  was  im- 
<c  mediately  admitted  into  his  confidence,  and  there  paffed 
"  not  a  day  but  he  vifited  him,  and  had  fome  hours  dif- 
"  courfe  with  him.  The  good  father  even  conceived  fuch 
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«*  an  affection  for  mr.  Daille,  that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  en- 
<c  deavours  with  a  French  phyfician  of  our  religion,  and  one 
"  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  prevail  with  him  to  ftay  at  Ve-  Ibid.  p. 
<c  nice."  By  the  way,  this  circumftance  ofmr.  Daille's  life 
may  furnim  one  argument  among  a  thoufand,  to  prove,  that 
father  Paul  concealed,  under  the  habit  of  a  monk,  a  temper 
wholly  devoted  to  proteftantifm  and  its  profefibrs. 

Mr.  Daille  was  received  minifter  in  the  year  1623,  and 
firft  exercifed  his  office  in  the  family  of  mr.  du  PleflisMor- 
nay  :  but  this  did  not  laft  long  ;  for  that  lord  fell  fick  a  little 
after,  and  died  in  November  the  fame  year,  in  the  arms  of 
the  new  paftor.  Mr.  Daille  fpent  the  following  year  in  di- 
gefting  fome  papers  of  his,  which  were  afterwards  publifhed 
in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs.  In  1625,  he 
was  appointed  minifter  of  the  church  of  Saumur ;  and  the 
year  after  removed  to  that  of  Paris.  Here  he  fpent  the  reft  of 
his  life,  and  diffufed  great  light  over  the  whole  body,  as  well 
by  his  fermons,  as  by  his  books  of  controverfy.  In  the  year 
1628,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  "  De  i'ufage  des  peres, 
<c  or,  Of  the  ufe  of  the  fathers;"  but,  on  account  of  fome 
troubles,  which  feemed  to  be  coming  upon  the  proteftants 
in  France,  it,  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1631.  Mr.  Ibidf  p* 
Bayle  has  pronounced  this  work  a  mafter-piece ;  and  does 
not  know,  whether  it  fhould  not  be  efteemed  Mr.  Daille's 
mafter-piece.  "  It  is,  fays  he,  a  very  ftrong  chain  of  ar- 
"  guments,  which  form  a  moral  demonftration  againft  thofe, 
<c  who  would  have  religious  difputes  decided  by  the  autho- 
"  rity  of  the  fathers  ;"  and  therefore  very  properly  levelled 
againft  the  papifts,  who,  in  their  attempts  to  convert  the 
proteftants,  have  always  urged  antiquity,  and  the  general 
confent  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity.  Dailll'sepif. 
But  as  the  epifcopal  party  in  England  have  accuftomed  them- 
felves,  very  impolitickly  as  well  as  improperly,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  to  claim  antiquity  on  their  fide,  in  their  difputes 
with  the  Romanifts,  it  has  happened,  that  mr.  Daille's  book, 
excellent  as  it  is,  has  generally  given  offence  to  the  church- 
men here.  It  has  even  been  written  againft  with  great  feve* 
rity  by  fome,  merely  becaufe  it  tends  to  take  down  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers  ;  as  if  the  caufe  of  proteftantifm  was  to 
rife  or  fall,  according  as  the  fathers  were  more  or  lefs  in 
credit.  "  Opinions,  fays  a  certain  author,  are  pretty  much 
"  divided  concerning  this  work  De  ufu  patrum.  The  pref- 
"  byterians  efteem  it  highly ;  but  thofe  of  the  church  of 
4*  England  make  no  great  account  of  it.  Speaking  one  day 
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"  of  this  book  to  a  learned   man,  who  is  now  in  epifcopal 
"  orders,  he  told  ine,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  leaft  of 
"  mr.  Daille's  works  ;  and  that  he  wondered,  how  having 
"  read  the  fathers  pretty  much,  he  fnould  make  ufe  of  that 
Colomies      "  reading,  to  darken  the  merit  of  the  primitive  church.' 
Biblioth.  In  the"  mean  time  there  are  now,  and  there  always  have 

Choif.  p.  2.  been?  from  lne  £rft  publication  of  this  book,  good  fcholars 
and  good  churchmen  too  in   England,  who  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged its  high  worth  and  merit  :  and   fo  early   as   the 
year  1651,  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it  was  publifhed  by  the 
learned   mr.  Thomas  Smith,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Chrift's  col- 
lege  in    Cambridge.     An    advertifement   is   prefixed    to   it, 
which  we  tranfcribe  a  pafiage  or  two  from,  becaufe  fuch  a 
tranfcript  will  give  the  reader  a  jufter  notion  of  mr.  Daille's 
book,  and  of  the  reception  it  met  with  among  the  difcerning 
part  of  mankind,  than  any  thing  we  can  fay.     "  The  trani- 
"  lation  of  this  trad,  favs  mr.  Smith,  hath  been  often   at- 
"  tempted,  and  oftener  defired  by  many  noble   perfonages 
"  of  this  and  other  nations  ;  among  others  by    Sir  Lucius 
"  Gary    late  lord  vifcount  Falkland,    who,    with   his  dear 
"  friend  mr.  Chillingworth,  made   very  much  ufe  of  it  in  all 
<c  their  writings  againft  the  Romanifts.     But  the  papers  of 
"  that   learned    nobleman,   wherein  this  tranflation  was  half 
"  finiftied,  were  long   fince   involved  in   the  common  lofsV 
**  Thofe  few,  which  have  efcaped   it  and  the  prefs,  make  a 
<c  very  honourable  mention  of  this  monfieur,  whofe  acquain- 
"  tance,  the  faid  lord  was  wont  to  fay,  was  worth  a  voyage 
Falkland's    "  to  Paris.     In  page  202  of  his  reply,  he  hath  thefe  words  : 
difcourfecf  ««  This  obfervation   of  mine   hath  been  confirmed   by  con- 
infalhbihty,  <c  ^deration  of  what  hath  been  fo  temperately,  learnedly,  and 
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fwer  to  it,      judicioufly  written  by  moniieur  Daille,  our  proteitant  rer- 

andhislord-"  ron. — I  fhall  add  but  one  lord's  teftimony  more,  namely, 
fhip's ;  reply,  <c  j^g  jorcj  George  Digby's,  in  his  late  letters  concerning  re- 
16-1.'  "  %ion>  in  thefe  words,  p.  27,  28,  The  reafons  prevalent 
tc  with  me,  whereon  an  enquiring  and  judicious  perfon 
cc  fhould  be  obliged  to  rely  and  acquiefce,  are  fo  amply  and 
"  fo  learnedly  fet  down  by  monfieur  Daiile  in  his  Employ 
<c  d^Peres,  that  I  think  little,  which  is  material  and  weigh- 
<c  ty,  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjecl',  that  his  rare  and  piercing 
*c  obfervation  hath  not  anticipated. — And  for  myfelf,  I  muff: 
"  ingenuoufly  profefs,  that  it  was  the  reading  of  this  rational 
tc  book,  which  firfr.  convinced  me,  that  my  ftudy  in  the 
c<  French  language  was  not  ill  employed  ;  which  hath  alfo 
tc  .enabled  me  to  commend  this  to  the  world,  as  faithfully 

"  tranf- 
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"  tranflated  by  a  judicious  hand."  It  is  neceflary  to  remem- 
ber, that  mr.  Mectayer,  who  was  minifter  of  St.  Quimin, 
publifhed  a  Latin  tranflation  of  this  work  ;  which  tranflatioa 
was  reviled,  and  augmented  here  and  there  with  new  obicr- 
vations,  by  mr.  Daille  himfelf.  It  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  Abreg?,&-c. 
the  year  1656.  ?•  I7> 

In  the  year  1633,  mr.  Daille  publifhed  another    work  of 
general  concern,  intitled,  "  L'Apologie  de  nos  Eglifes,  or, 
c4  An  apology  for  the  reformed  churches ;"  in  which  he  vin- 
dicates, with  much  learning  and  great  force  of  argument, 
their  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  from   the  impu- 
tation of  fchifm,  which    was  ufually  brought  againft  them. 
This  work  was  alfo  translated  into  Englifh  by  mr.  Smith,  In  Ibid,  p,  21. 
the  year  1653;  as  it  was  into  Latin  the  fame  year  by  mr. 
Daille  himfelf,  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in   8vo.     It  was 
greatly  complained  of  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  foon  as  it 
was  publifhed,  and  fo me  were  employed   to  write  againft  it. 
Mr.  Daille  wrote  two  or  three  little  pieces  in  defence  of  it, 
which  were  afterwards  printed  with  it  in  the  Latin  edition,  ibid.  p.  =;, 
We  need  not  enumerate  the  feveral    works  of  mr.   Daille ;  z*>  a4- 
for  being;  chiefly  controversial,  and  written  on  particular  oc- 
cafions,  they  are  now  of  very  little  ufe.     He  wrote  a  great 
deal ;  which  will  not  be  wondered  ats  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  he  lived  long,  was  very  laborious,  enjoyed  a  good  flate 
of  health,    and   was  not    burthened  with    a    large   family,  jj,;^  p>  ^ 
He  was  endued  with  the  qualifications  of  a  writer  in  a  moft  67. 
eminent  degree ;  and   had  this  fingular  advantage,  that  his 
underftanding  was  not  impaired   with    age  :  for  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  there  is  no  lefs  frrength  and  rlre  in  his  two  vo- 
lumes De  objeclo  cultus  religion",  the  firft  of  which  was  pub- 
llihed  when  he  was  feventy  years  old,  than  in  any  of  his 
earlier  works. 

He  affifted  at  the  national  fynod,  which  was  held  at  Alen- 
fon  in  the  year  1737  ;  and  his  authority  and  advice  contri- 
buted much  to  quiet  the  difputes,  which  were  then  warmly 
agitated  among  the  proteftants  concerning  univerfal  grace.  it>M.  p. 
He  declared  ftrenuouily  for  univerfal  grace ;  and  afterwards 
publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  the  year  1655,  a  La^in  work 
againft  Frederick  Spanheim,  the  divinity-prqfeflbr  at  E^vden, 
intitled,  "  An  apology  for  the  fynods  of  Alenfon  and  Cha- 
"  renton."  This  work  rekindled  the  war  among  the  pro- 
teftant  divines  ;  yet  mr.  Daille  endeavoured  to  clear  himfelf, 
by  faying,  that  his  book  had  been  publimed  without  his 
knowledge.  Neverthelefs,  he  anfwered  the  celebrated  Sa- 
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muel  des  Marets,  profeflbr  of  Groningen,  who  had  written 
againft  him  with  all  the  fharpnefs  imaginable ;  which  produ- 
ced a  fhort,    but  a  very  warm,  conteft  between  them,   in 
which  mr.  Daille  did  not  come  off  intirely  clear  and  free 
from  blame  in  this  refpect.     He  died  at  Paris  upon  the  ifth 
of  April  1670 ;    having  never   experienced  throughout  his 
whole  life  any  thing  to  call  illnefs,  except  that  in  the  year 
1650,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  lethargic  or  apoplectic 
diforder,    in  which  he  lay  ten  or  eleven  days,    apparently 
Ibid.  p.  32.  without  a  pofTibility  of  recovering.     He  left  a  vaft  reputation 
behind  him  ;  and  the  proteftants  ufed  to  fay  in  France,  that 
Patin's  let-  tc  fay  hac]  had  no  better  writer  fmce  Calvin  than  irir.  Daille." 
p6"'^'        Befides  controverfial  and  other  writings,    mr.  Daille  pub- 
lifhed  a  vaft  number  of  fermons ;  as  many  as  amounted  to 
near  twenty  volumes.     He  is  very  clear,  both  with  regard  to 
Daille,  Re-  the  expreffion,  and  to  the  difpofition  of  his  fubject.     He  was 
Sam  ft*a^"  reProacned  by  one  of  his  adverfaries  with  ftealing  feveral 
Cottiby,       things  from  dr.  Davenant,  in  his  Expofition  of  the  epiftle  to 
part  iii.       the  Coloflians  ;  but  he  anfwered  the  charge. 
c*  5'  Mr.  Daille  married  in  the  Lower  Poitou,  in  the  month  of 

May  1625  ;  and  his  wife  died  the  3ift  of  May  1631,  leaving 
him  only  one  fon,  of  whom  fhe  lay  in  at  the  houfe  of  the 
Abrege,&c.  Dutch  ambaflador,  the  3ift  of  October  1628.  She  had  ta- 
J* x:  I5>  ken  refuge  there,  becaufe  the  proteftants  were  afraid,  left 
the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rochelle  might  raife  popular  tu- 
mults among  them.  This  only  fon,  whofe  name  was  Ha- 
drian Daille,  was  received  a  minifter  in  the  year  1653.  ^e 
had  continued  his  theological  ftudies  with  his  father  for  feve- 
ral years,  when  the  confiftory  of  Rochelle  invited  him  thi- 
ther. Five  years  after,  that  is,  in  1658,  he  was  chofen  a 
Ibid.  p.  29,  minifter  of  Paris,  and  became  a  collegue  with  his  father.  He 
was  alive  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nants,  and,  then 
retiring  to  Switzerland,  died  at  Zurich  in  May  1690.  All 
his  manufcripts,  among  which  were  feveral  works  of  his  fa- 
ther's, were  carried  to  the  public  library.  He  wrote  that 
abridgment  of  his  father's  life,  from  which  we  have  chiefly 
collected  the  materials  of  this  article.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
mr.  Daille  the  father,  though  a  widower  of  thirty-feven, 
never  attempted  to  marry  again. 

DALECHAMPS  JAMES)  an  eminent  and  learned 

phyfician,  was  born  of  a  gentleman's  family  at  Caen  in  Nor- 

Baillet         mandy,  in  the  year  1513.     He  was  excellently  (killed  in  the 

jugemens     belles  lettres,   and  was  the  author  of  fome  'works,  which 
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{hewed  his  learning  to  be  very  univerfal.     He  wrote  a  gene- 
ral hiftory  of  plants,  which  confilted  of  eighteen   books,  in 
French  ;  three  books  De  peflc  ;  and  Scholia  in  Pauli  /li.gi- 
net?e,  lib.  vii.     He  publifhed   Pliny's  Natural   hiftory  with 
notes,  which  Scaliger  was  greatly  prejudiced  againft,  before 
it  appeared  ;  thinking,  that  Dalechamps,  though  otherwife 
a  very  learned  man,  had  not  talents  for  a  work  of  that  na- 
ture.    "  I  know,  fays  he,  that  Dalechamps  is  one  of  thofe  Prima  Sea- 
"  rafh  critics,  who  take  the  liberty  of  finking  out  of  an  au-  liger 
"  thor,  all  words  that  do  not  pleafe  them,  and  of  fubftituting    9* 
<c  often  worfe  in  their  place."     It  feems  however,  that  Sca- 
liger  was  happily  deceived  ;    at  leaft  he  owns  in  another 
place,  that  Dalechamps's  edition  of  Pliny  was  the  bed  which  p. 
had  appeared.     He  translated  alfo  into  Latin  the  fifteen  books 
of  Athenaeus,  and  fpent,    it  is  faid,  thirty  years  about  it. 
Cafaubon  obferves,  that,  "  content  with  exprefTing  the  fenfe  Praef.  ad 
"  of  his  author,  he  was  little  follicitous  about  adhering  to  ammajv.  i 
"  his  words ;  neverthelefs,  that  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  * 
**  to  compare  the  tranflation  with  the  original,  will  find  no 
«  great  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  the  tranflator."     Dale- 
champs  pracHfed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  the  year  1552  to  the 
year  1588,  when  he  died,  aged  feventy-five. 

DAMASCENUS  (JoHN)  an  illuftrious  father  of  the  cave,  hift. 
church  in  the  eighth  century,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  where iiterar-  *•  ' 
his  father,  though  a  Chriftian  by  birth  and  education,  had  oxon^i^^o 
the  place  of  counfellor  of  ftate  to  the  Saracen  caliph.  He  Bayk's  di 
was  liberally  educated  in  his  father's  houfe  by  a  private  tutor, 
under  whom  he  made  a  very  great  progress  in  all  kinds  of  li- 
terature, and  alfo  imbibed  a  ftrong  zeal  for  religion  :  and  he 
was  thought  a  man  of  fuch  uncommon  parts  and  attain- 
ments, that,  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  him  in 
the  place  of  counfellor  of  ftate.  In  the  year  728,  when  the 
controverfy  about  images  was  warmly  agitated,  he  {hewed 
himfelf  extremely  zealous  for  them ;  and  difperfed  letters 
through  the  empire,  to  fupport  their  caufe  againft  t^ie  efforts 
of  the  emperor  Leo  Ifauricus,  who  oppofed  them  vehemently. 
Some  of  thefe  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Leo,  who,  they 
fay,  was  fo  exafperated  at  the  zeal  of  Damafcenus,  that  he 
contrived  the  following  expedient,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
on  him.  He  caufed  the  hand-writing  of  them  to  be  fo  well 
ftudied  by  a  penman,  Ikilled  m  the  art  of  counterfeiting 
hands,  that  it  was  impofiible  to  diftinguim  the  true  from  the 
falfe.  Then  he  caufed  a  letter  to  be  written,  wherein  he 
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makes  Damafcenus  advife  Leo  to  fend  fome  troops  towards 
Damafcus  ;  and  promiied  him,  as  governor  of  the  place,  to 
order  all  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  taking  of  it  fhould 
be  infallible.  After  which,  he  fent  this  letter  to  the  prince 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  gloried  very  much  in  refufing  to  take 
advantage  of  a  traitor's  perfidy,  and  in  having  the  generofity 
to  difcover  to  the  caliph  the  treafon  of  one  of  his  fubje&s. 
The  caliph,  without  hearing  the  proteftations  of  innocence 
which  Damafcenus  made,  and  without  fuffering  him  to  dif- 
cover Leo's  artifice,  commanded  that  hand,  with  which  he 
fuppofed  he  had  written  fo  trealbnable  a  letter,  to  be  imme- 
diately ftruck  off,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publickly  expofed  on  a 
gibbet  to  the  fight  of  the  whole  city.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Damafcenus,  relates  this  account ;  and 
adds  a  further  miraculous  circumftance,  that  the  virgin 
Mary,  upon  the  application  of  Damafcenus,  who  was  earneft 
to  have  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  caufed,  by  her  interceflion 
with  her  Son,  his  hand  to  be  joined  again  to  his  arm,  with 
only  a  circle  above  his  wrift,  to  {hew  where  it  had  been  cut 
off.  But  the  ftory  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  miracle  which  be- 
longs to  it,  has  been  queftioned  greatly,  and  even  rejected  by 
fome.  After  this,  Damafcenus  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph 
to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  folitude ;  and  with  this  view,  after  he  had  fold 
his  goods  and  poffeflions,  and  diftributed  the  money  to  the 
poor,  he  went  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  fhut  himfelfup  in  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Sabas.  There  he  fet  himielf  to  write  books 
of  divinity  about  the  year  730,  and  continued  to  do  fo  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  monk,  who  was  chofen  for  his  fpiritual 
director,  injoined  him  perpetual  filence ;  and,  becaufehedid 
not  obferve  the  faid  injunction,  turned  him  out  of  his  cell, 
and  ordered  him,  for  penance,  to  empty  the  filth  of  the  mo- 
naftery; but,  feeing  him  ready  to  obey,  he  difpenfed  with 
his  doing  it,  and  affectionately  embraced  him.  Damafcenus 
was  ordained  pried  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  and  returned  immediately  to  his  mo- 
naftery. He  died  about  the  year  750,  leaving  behind  him 
many  compofitions  of  various  kinds.  His  works  have  been 
often  printed ;  but  the  beft  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Paris 
1712,  in  two  volumes,  folio. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher  and 
writer,  of  the  ftoic  fchool,  as  fome  fay,  of  the  peripatetic  ac- 
cording to  others,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  and  flourifhed  fo 
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late  as  the  year  540,  when  the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy.  If  great  Fabric, 
mafters  can  make  a  man  a  great  fcholar  or  philofopher,  Damaf-  *  bl%  Graec« 
cius  muft  have  been  one;  for  he  feems  to  have  had  every  ad-  cave' 
vantage  of  this  kind.  Theon,  we  are  told,  was  his  mafter  in  literar. 
rhetoric ;  Ifidorus  in  logic ;  Marinus,  the  fitccefTor  of  Pro- 
clus  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  in  geometry  and  arithmetic  ; 
Zenodotus,  the  fucceflor  of  Marinus,  in  philofophy ;  and 
Ammonius  in  aftronomy,  and  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  his  mafter  Ifidorus,  and  dedicated  it  to  Theo- 
dora, a  very  learned  and  philofophic  lady,  who  had  been  a  pu- 
pil of  Ifidorus.  In  this  life,  which  was  copioufly  written,  Da- 
mafcius frequently  attacked  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  yet  ob- 
liquely, it  is'faid,  and  with  fome  referve  and  timidity;  for 
Chriftianity  was  then  too  firmly  erlablifhed,  and  protected  by 
its  numbers,  to  endure  any  longer  the  bare-faced  infolence  of 
paganifm.  Of  this  life  however  we  have  nothing  remaining, 
but  fome  extracts  which  Photius  has  preferved  ;  who  alfo  ac- 
quaints us  with  another  work  of  Damafcius,  of  the  philofo- 
phic, or,  if  you  will,  of  the  theologic  kind.  This  was  di- 
vided into  four  books  ;  the  firft  of  which  was  De  admirandis 
operibus,  the  fecond  Admirandae  narrationes  de  dsmonibus, 
the  third  De  animarum  apparitionibus  poft  obitum  admirand<e 
narrationes,  the  fourth  we  know  not  what,  the  title  not  be- 
ing preferved.  If  this  work  had  been  extant,  we  mould  pro- 
bably have  had  another  proof,  that  the  heathens  of  thofe  times 
were  no  lefs  credulous  and  fuperftitious,  than  the  Chriftians  of 
thofe  times ;  but  it  is  loft.  Damafcius  fucceeded  Theon  in 
the  rhetorical  fchool,  over  which  he  prefided  nine  years,  and 
afterwards  liidorus  in  that  of  philofoply  at  Athens,  in  which 
fituation  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 

DAMIAN  (PETER)  cardinal  and  biihop  of  Oftia,  flou-  Bavk's 
rimed  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  very 
honeft  man.  He  had  been  a  Benedictine,  and,  it  is  thought, 
would  always  have  preferred  folitude  to  the  dignities  of  the 
church,  if  he  had  not  been  forced,  as  it  were,  to  accept  them. 
He  publickly  condemned  the  liberty  which  the  popes  took  of 
oppoimg  the  emperors  in  the  way  of  war ;  affirming,  that  the 
offices  of  emperor  and  pope  are  diftinct,  and  that  the  emperors 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  what  belongs  to  the  popes,  nor  the 
popes  with  what  belongs  to  the  emperors.  "  As  the  Son  of 
God,  fays  he,  furmounted  all  the  obftacles  of  worldly 
power,  not  by  the  feverity  of  vengeance,  but  by  the  lively 
VOL.  IV.  C  «  majefty 
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"  maiefty  of  an  invincible  patience,  fo  has  he  taught  us  rather 
«c  to  bear  the  fury  of  the  world  with  constancy,  than  to  take 
"  up  arms  againil  thofe  who  offend  us,  especially  fince  be- 
*c  tween  the  royalty  and  the  priefthood  there  is  fuch  a  diftinc- 
"  tion  of  offices,  that  it  belongs  to  the  king  to  ufe  fecular 
"  arms,  and  to  the  prieft  to  gird  on  the  fword  of  the  Spirit, 
"  which  is  the  word  of  God,'''  &c.  This  was  ftrange  doc- 
trine to  come  from  a  cardinal :  what  would  the  popes,  Alexan- 
der VI.  or  Julius  II.  have  faid  to  it  ?  Damian  defcribed  alfo 
in  a  very  lively  manner  the  enormous  vices  of  his  age,  in  fe- 
veral  of  his  works ;  in  his  Gomorrhaeus  particularly,  which, 
though  pope  Alexander  II.  thought  fit  to  fupprefs,  has  never- 
thelels  been  preferved.  Controverfial  writers  have  fpoken 
much  of  this  work  ;  and  the  famous  du  Plcffis  Mornay  has 
Du  Plcffis,  given  us  the  following  account  of  it.  "  By  rcafon  of  the  laws 
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e ,      4C  enjoining  celibacv,  fodomv  is  fo  prevalent  amono;  the  Ro- 
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p.  ziS.  man  clergy,  that  refer  Damian,  who  was   then  retired  to 

"  his  hermitage,  was  obliged  to  write  a  bcok  concerning  it, 
"  intitlcd  Gomorrhaeus,  wherein  he  lays  open  the  feveral  ipe- 
cies  of  that  fin  ;  and  he  dedicated  it  to  Leo  IX.  adjuring  him 
to  provide  againft  it.     Baronius  himfelf  acknowledges  it  in 
thefe  words  : — Briars  and  nettles  had  overrun  the   houfe- 
holder's  field  :  all  flefh  had  corrupted  its  way,  and  there  was 
"  need  not  only' of  a  deluge  to  wafh,  but  of  fire  from  heaven 
"  to  confume  us  as  Gomorrah. — Whereupon  Leo  made  fome 
"  regulations,  and  ordained   fome  punifhments :  but  foon  af- 
"  ter  he  loft  the  favour  of  Leo  :  and  Alexander  II.  beino-  then 

*  O 

"  advanced  to  the  papal  chair,  tricked  him  out  of  his  book, 
"  under  colour  of  giving  it  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Saviour  to  tran- 
<l  fcribe,  pretending,  that  he  had  fpoken  too  immodeftly, 
44  as  if  fuch  ordures  could  be  ftirred  without  raifing  a  ftink  : 
*5  of  which  action  the  good  man  bitterly  complains,"  &c, 
Mr.  Bayle  has  here  obferved  one  thing,  very  remarkable ; 
which  is,  that  Baronius,  as  great  a  friend  as  he  was  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  and  as  zealoufly  as  he  has  fupported  its  credit 
and  authority,  has  yet  deceived  the  proteftants,  Mornay  as 
we  have  feen,  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  Damian's  Gomorrhaeus ; 
deceived  them  too  to  the  difadvantage  and  difcredit  of  his  own 
communion.  For  it  appears  from  the  book,  that  Damian  has 
not  reprefented  the  crying  fin  of  fodomy  to  be  univerfal  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  as  only  committed  by  fome  ecclefiaftics 
of  the  pope's  quarters ;  that  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Apennine,  whither  he  himfelf  had  retired,  and  where 

he 
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he  lived  with  fome  hermits.     Damian's  works  were  printed  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1663. 

D  A  M  I E  N  S,  a  native  of  France,  executed  upon  the 
28th  of  March,  1757,  for  attempting  to  afTafTmate  his  king. 
For  the  form  and  manner  of  his  execution,  which  was  very 
grievous,  fee  the  article  C  HAST  EL. 

DAMOCLES,  a  flatterer  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfms,  af- 
fecting, upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  to  admire  the  fortune 
of  that  prince,  Dionyfius,  to  convince  him  that  princes  are 
not  always  fo  happy  as  they  feem  to  be,  invited  him  to  a 
fcaft ;  and  caufed  a  naked  fword  to  be  hung  over  his  head, 
which  was  only  held  by  a  fmgle  hair.  Damocles,  extremely 
{truck  with  a  fenfe  of  the  hazardous  fituation  he  was  in, 
changed  his  opinion  at  once  ;  and,  for  his  own  particular  part, 
begged  of  Dionyfius,  that  he  might  retire  from  court  and  high 
life  into  that  mediocrity  of  condition,  where  no  danger  was, 
and  where  he  fhould  not  be  iubjedt  to  a  reverfe  of  fortune. 

DANCHET  (ANTONY)  an  eminent  French  poet,  was 
born  at  Riorn  in  the  year  1671  ;  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  diftinguifned  himfelf  very  early  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  invited  to  Chartres,  to  be  pro- 
feflbr  of  rhetoric  j  which  office  he  difcharged  with  high  repute 
for  four  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris.,  he  devoted  his  la- 
bours intirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  theatre;  for  which  he  con- 
tinued to  write  fongs,  opera's,  and  tragedies,  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
fcriptions  in  the  year  1 706,  and  of  the  French  academy  in 
1712.  He  had  a  place  in  the  king's  library,  and  died  at  Paris 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  February,  1748,  after  having  long  pofTefTed  the 
efteem  of  the  public,  as  well  by  his  integrity  as  by  his  writings. 
His  works  were  collected  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1751,  in  four 
volumes,  I2mo. 

D  AND  INI  (JEROME)  an  eminent  Italian  jefuit,  was  Bayle's  di 
born  at  Cefena  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  in  the  year  1554; 
and  was  the  firft  of  his  order  who  taught  phiiofophy  at  Paris, 
He  bore  feveral  honourable  offices  in  the  fociety  ;  for,  befides 
teaching  divinity  at  Padua,  he  was  rector  of  the  feveral  col- 
leges at  Ferrara,  Forli,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Milan ;  vifitor 
in  the  provinces  of  Venice,  Touloufe,  and  Guienne  ;  provin- 
cial in  Poland,  and  in  the  Milanefe.  He  taught  phiiofophy 
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in  Perugia  in  1596,  when  he  was  pitched  upon  by  pope  Cle- 
ment V  III.  to  be  his  nuncio  to  the  Marbnites  of  Mount  Liba- 
nus.  He  embarked  at  Venice  in  July  the  fame  year,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  Auguft  the  year  following.  The  French 
translation,  which  was  made  of  his  journey  to  Mount  Liba- 
]i.us  by  father  Simon,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675, 
and  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1685  :  in  the  preface  to  which 
the  Iran/later  fays,  that  "  father  Dandini  endeavoured  to  diveft 
'-  himfelf  of  all  the  prejudices,  which  he  attributes  to  thofe  v/ho 
t£  had  been  thither  before  him.  He  clid  not  wholly  rely  on 
tc  the  pope's  bulls,  although  they  made  the  heft  part  of  his  in- 
"  flruclions,  becaufe  he  did  not  think  them  infallible  as  to 
<c  the  facts  in  queflion  :  but  he  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
c<  tince  the  patriarch  and  the  principal  Maronites,  who  com- 
cc  plained  of  fome  jefuits  who  went  before  him  in  the  fame 
"  employ ;  all  which  precautions  are  convincing  proofs  of  his 
i-  prudent  conduct."  Dandini's  book  was  printed  at  Cefena 
in  1656,  under  the  title  of  Miffiona  apoftolica  al  patriarcha  e 
Maroniti  del  Monte  Libano.  It  contains  the  relation  of  his 
journey  to  the  Maronites  and  to  Jerufalem  ;  but  father  Simon 
has  left  out  the  journey  to  Jerufalem  in  his  translation,  be- 
caufe,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  "  nothing  but 
"  what  has  been  obferved  by  travellers  already." 

Dandini  died  at  Forli,  upon  the  2Qth  of  November  1634, 
aged  eighty  years.  His  commentary  on  the  three  books  of 
Ariftotle  de  anima  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1611,  in  folio  ;  and 
after  his  death,  was  printed  at  Cefena  in  1651,  in  the  fame 
fize,  his  ethics.  Father  Simon  has  given  him  a  great  cha- 
m£ter ;  and,  after  obferving  that  he  was  defcended  from  a  no- 
ble family  in  Italy,  fays,  that  u  he  was  a  man  of  a  pene- 
"  trating  wit,  folid  judgment,  and  great  experience  ;  that, 
"  beiides  the  fchool -divinity,  which  he  underftood  perfectly, 
"  he  was  matter  of  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  and,  above 
i<p  all,  of  moial  philofophy,  of  which  he  has  compofed  an  ex- 
4;  cellent  treatife  j  that  the  pope  could  not  make  choice  of  a 
ic  man  better  qualified  to  treat  with  the  Maronites ;  that  in- 
vc  deed  he  wanted  fkill  in  the  oriental  languages,  but  that  he 
ci  eafily  fupplied  that  deficiency  by  ah  interpreter."  Bayle 
fays,  that  this  could  not  be  prejudice  of  father  Simon  in  his 
favour,  becaufe  he  has  taken  great  liberties  with  him,  criti- 
nfecS  him,  ftrongly  refuted  him  on  a  thoufand  occafions,  in 
the  remarks  he  has  added  to  the  tranflation  of  his  travels. 
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DA  NET  (PETER)  a  French  abbe,  was  of  the  number 
of  thofe  learned  perfons,  who  were  pitched  upon  by  the  duke 
of  Montaufier,  to  illuftrate  clafiical  authors  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dauphin.  He  had  Phsedrus  allotted  to  his  (hare,  which  he 
publifhed  with  a  Latin  interpretation  and  notes.  He  was  the 
author  alfo  of  a  dictionary,  which  was  once  much  read,  but  is 
now  grown  obfolete ;  and  of  fome  other  works.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1709. 

DANIEL  (SAMUEL)  an  eminent  poet  and  hiftorian  of  Fuller's 
our  own  country,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Eli-  Wort 
zabeth  and  king  James  I.  was  the  fon  of  a  mufic-mafter,  and  fl^'o.^ 
born  near  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year    1562.     In 
the  year  1579,  he  was  admitted   a  commoner  of  Magdalen 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  three  years,  and,  by 
the  benefit  of  an  excellent  tutor,  made  a  confiderable  progress 
in  academical  learning ;  but  his  genius  inclining  him  more  to 
itudies  of  a  fofter  and  gayer  kind,  he  left  the  univerfity  with- 
out a  degree,  and  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  and  hiftory.    Wood  Wood's  A- 
tells  us,  that  at  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  mr.  Daniel  thcm  OXGC. 
tranflated   into  Englifh  the   worthy  tract,    as   he  calls  it,  of  ^ 
Paul  Jovius,  containing,  "  A  difccurfeof  rare  inventions  both 
"  military  and  civil,  called  Imprefe ;"  which  was  printed  at 
London  in  1585,  and  to  which  he  put  an  ingenious  preface  of 
his  own  writing.     His  own  merit,  added  to  the  recommenda-  ibid, 
tion  of  his  brother-in-law  John  Flcrio,  fo  well  known  for  his 
Italian  dictionary,  procured  him  the  patronage  of  queen  Anne, 
the  confort  of  king  James  I.  who  was  pleafed  to  confer  on 
him  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber.    The  queen  took  great  pleafure  in  mr.  Daniel's  conver- 
fation  ;  and   the  encouragement  he  met  with  from  the  court, 
together  with  his  own  perfonal  qualifications,  eafily  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  the  moft  ingenious 
and  learned  men  of  his  time ;  fuch  as  fir  John  Harrington, 
mr.  Camden,  fir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  Henry  Spelmnn,  Edmund 
Spencer,  Ben  Johnfon,  Stradlingr,  Owen,  ccc.     He  rented  a 
fmall  houfe  and  garden  in  Oldftreet  near  London,  where  in  Lanr.b.xin^a 
private  he  compofed  moft  of  his  dramatic  pieces.     Afterwar 
,he  became  tutor  to  the  lady  Anne  Clifford,  who,  when  (he  \ 
came  to  be  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was  a  great  encourager  ct 
learning  and  learned  men;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  famous 
Spencer,  was  made  poet-laureat  to  queen   Elizabeth.     To- 
•  wards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  retired  to  a  country  farm,  which 
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he  had  at  Beckington  near  Philips-Norton  in  Somerfetfnire  ; 
where,  fays  mr.  Wood,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  mufes  and 
religious  contemplation  for  fome  time  with  very  great  delight, 
he  died  in  the  year  1619.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Beckington,  and  the  following  infcription  was  fixed  upon  the 
wall  over  his  grave  :  "  Here  lies,  expecting  the  fecond 
*c  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  the  dead  body 
"  of  Samuel  Daniel,  efq;  that  excellent  poet  and  hiftorian, 
"  who  was  tutor  to  the  lady  Anne  Clifford  in  her  youth,  fhe 
"  that  was  daughter  and  heir  to  George  Clifford  earl  of  Cumr 
«  berland  ;  who,  Li  gratitude  to  him,  erected  this  monument 
cc  to  his  memory,  a  long  time  after,  when  (he  was  countefs 
"  dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dcrfet,  and  Montgomery.  He 
Wood,  &c.  ce  died  in  October,  an.  1619."  Mr.  Daniel  was  a  married 
man,  but  left  no  children. 

Mr.  Daniel's  poetical  works,  confifting  of  dramatic  and 
other  pieces,  are  as  follows  :  i.  "  The  complaint  of  Rofa- 
"  mond."  Lond.  1594,  4to.  2.  "  A  letter  from  O&avio. 
"  to  Marcus  Antonius."  Lond.  1611,  8vo.  Thefe  two 
pieces  refemble  each  other  both  in  the  fubjecl:  and  {tile,  being 
written  in  the  Ovidian  manner,  with  great  tenuernefs  and  va- 
riety of paffions.  3.  "  Hymen's  triumph:  a  paftoral  tragi- 
"  comedy.  Prefented  at  the  queen's  court  in  the  Strand,  at 
46  her  majefty's  magnificent  entertainment  of  the  king's  moft 
tc  excellent  majefty,  being  at  the  nuptials  of  the  lord  Rox- 
"  borough."  Lend.  1623,  4to.  2d  edit.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  queen,  and  is  introduced  by  a  pretty  contrived  prologue, 
in  the  way  of  dialogue  j  in  which  Hymen  is  oppofed  by  Ava- 
rice, Envy,  and  Jealoufy,  the  diflurbers  of  quiet  marriage. 

4.  "  The  vifion,?'  or,  as  fome  copies  have  it,  "  The  wifdorn 
"  of  the  twelve  goddefles.     A  maik. '      Lond.   1604,  8vo. 
The  poet's  defign,  under  the  fhapes,  and  in  the  perlons,  of 
the  twelve  goddefles,  was  to  ihadow  out  the  bleflings,  which 
the  nation  enjoyed  under, the  peaceful  reign  of  kins;  James  I. 
By  Juno  was  reprefented  power  ;  by  Pallas,  wifdom  and  de- 
fence ;    by  Venus,  love  and   amity ;    by  Vefta,  religion  ;  by 
Diana,  chaflity  ;  by  Proferpine,  riches;  by  Macaria,  felicity; 
by  Concordia,    the  union  of  hearts  ;  by  Aftrea,  juftice  ;    by 
Flora,  the  beauties  of  the  earth  ;  by  Ceres,  plenty ;   and  by 
Tethys,  naval  power.     All  thefe  allegorical  perfonages  were 

Daniel's       properly  attired,    and  offered  up  the  feveral  emblems  of  their 

Crk"  v.i.  pow.er  to  the  temPIe  of  peace,  ereded  upon  four  pillars,  repre- 
p.  228.      '  Anting  the  four  virtues,  that  fupported  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

5.  "  The  queen's  arcadia  :  a  paftoral  tragi-comedy."  Lond. 
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1623.  6.  c<  The  tragedy  of  Cleopatra."  Lond.  1594.  7. 
"  The  tragedy  of  Philotas,"  1611,  8vo.  Dedicated  by  a 
copy  of  verfes  to  the  prince,  afterwards  Charles  I.  This  play 
met  with  fome  oppofition,  becaufe  it  was  reported,  that  the 
character  of  Philotas  was  drawn  for  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Eflexj  which  obliged  the  author  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  this 
charge  in  an  apology,  printed  at  the  end  of  it.  Both  this  play, 
and  that  of  Cleopatra,  are  written  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, with  a  chorus  between  each  act.  8.  "  The  hiftory 
"  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter." 
A  poem  in  eight  books,  dedicated  to  prince  Charles ;  1604, 
8vo.  Mr.  Daniel's  picture  is  before  it.  9.  "  A  defence  of 
"  rhime,  againft  a  pamphlet  intitled,  Obfervations  on  the  art 
cc  of  Englifh  poefy  :  wherein  is  demonftratively  proved,  that 
"  rhime  is  the  fitteft  harmony  of  words,  that  comports  with 
**  our  language  :"  1611,  8vo.  It  is  dedicated  "  To  all  the 
"  worthy  lovers  and  learned  profefibrs  of  rhime  within  his 
ct  majefty's  dominions  ;"  and  it  is  addrefted  to  William  Her- 
bert, earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  our  author's  particular 
friend  and  patron.  This  is  a  profe-performance.  All  thefe 
pieces,  with  feveral  others,  which  there  is  no  occafion  to  par- 
ticularize here,  were  publifhed  together  at  London  in  two  vo- 
lumes, I2mo,  in  the  year  1718. 

We  come  now  to  confider  mr.  Daniel  as  an  hiftorian,  in 
\vhich  capacity  he  wrote   "   The  firft  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
*c  England,  in  three  books."     Printed  at  London  in    1613, 
4to,  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  king  Stephen's  reign.    To  this 
he  afterwards  added  "  A  fecond  part,"  which  was  printed  in 
the  year  1618,  and  reached   to  the  end   of  king  Edward  III. 
This  hiftory  was  continued  to  the  end  of  king  Richard  III.  by 
John  Trufiel,   a  trader,  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Winchef- 
ter  ;  who  however,  as  bifhop  Nicholfon  has  obferved,  "  has  Englifii  hift. 
"  not  had  the  luck  to  have  either  his  language,  matter,  or  library, 
"  method,  fo  well   approved,  as  thofe  of  mr.  Daniel."     Of F 
mr.  Daniel's  hiftory  a  certain  writer  gives  this  character  :  "  It  Bohun's 
"  is  written  with  great  brevity  and  politenefs ;  and  his  politi-  tr*^' 
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£C  cal  and  moral  reflections  are  very  fine,  ufeful,  and  inftruc-  Method. 
"  tive."     Mr.  Langbaine  is  of  opinion,  that,  however  well  legend!  hifh 
qualified  our  author's  genius  was  for  poetry,  yet  "  his  hiftory  ?•  ll1' 
"  is  the  crown  of  all  his  works."    To  conclude  the  character,  Account, 
and  give  the  reader  the  beft  idea  we  can  of  it,  we  will  tran-  &-c.  p.  104, 
fcribe  what  is  faid   of  it,  in   the  preface  to    Kennet's  Com- 
plete hiftory  of  England.      "  Mr.  Daniel's  hiftory   follows 
"  next,  containing  the  reigns  of  William  I.  and  II.  Henry  I. 
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"  king  Stephen,  Henry  II,  Richard  I,  king  John,  Henry  III, 
"  Edward  I,  II,  and  III.  The  author  had  a  place  at  court  in 
"  the  reign  of  kins,  James  I,  and  feems  to  have  taken  all  the 
"  refinement  a  court  could  give  him.  It  is  faid,  he  had  a 
"  good  vein  in  poetry  ;  and  it  is  certain,  he  has  (hewn  great 
(C  judgment  in  keeping  it,  as  he  did,  from  infecting  his  profe, 
*c  and  deftroying  that  fimplicity,  which  is  a  principal  beauty 
"  in  the  ftile  of  an  hiftorian.  His  narration  is  fmooth  and 
"  clear,  and  carries  every  where  an  air  of  good  fenfe  and  juft 
"  eloquence;  and  his  Englifti  is  much  more  modern  than 
46  Milton's,  though  he  lived  before  him.  But  mr.  Milton 
"  chole  to  write,  if  the  exprefiion  may  be  allowed,  a  hundred 
"  years  backwards  ;  whereas  it  is  particularly  to  be  admired, 
<c  how  mr.  Daniel  could,  ib  long  ago,  exprefs  himfelf  with 
"  the  fame  purity  and  grace,  as  our  moft  fenfible  writers 
"  do  now  ;  though  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  have  confi- 
"  derably  improved  the  language." 

Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  there  was  another  Samuel 
Daniel,  a  mafter  of  arts,  who  publifhed,  in  the  year  1642,  a 
book  intitled,  "  Archiepifcopal  priority  inftituted  by  Chrift  "  ; 
and  another,  if  he  is  not  miitaken,  called,  "  The  birth,  life, 

Athfn.         "  and  death  of  the  Jewifh  unction.     But  he  does  not  pretend 

Oxon.          to  knew  any  more  of  him. 


DANIEL  (GABRIEL)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  at  Roan,  upon  the  8th  of  February 
1649;  an<^'  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  admitted  into  the  fociety 
of  thejefuits.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite  literature,  upon 
philofophy  and  theology,  at  feveral  places,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  life  ;  but,  afterwards  dropping  theie  fort  of  exercifes, 
he  alTumed  the  author-character,  and  publifhed  a  great  many 
books  upon  different  fubjects.  One  of  his  earliefl  productions 
was  his  work,  intitled,  "  Voyage  du  monde  de  Defcartes,  or, 
4£  A  voyage  to  the  world  of  Defcartes."  This  is  a  fatyrical 
confutation  of  the  Cartefmn  philofophy,  drelled  up  under  the 
appearance  of  a  romance  :  for  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  view 
of  this  work  prefixed  to  it,  that,  though  his  main  point  was 
to  examine  and  difcufs  the  general  fyftcrn  of  Defcartes,  yet 
he  thought  it  neceffary  to  diversify  and  enliven  a  fubject  na- 
turally dry  and  melancholy,  not  only  becaufe  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  reader,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  method  he  had 
ufed  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  relating  fome  very  ex- 
traordinary and  curious  anecdotes  in  the  hiftory  of  Carte- 
i*  Two  of  cur  ov/n  countrymen  have  fpoken  very 
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highly  of  this  work  ;  and  as  their  opinion  is  intirely  ours,  it 
will  be  funicient  to  prefent  the  reader  with  what  they  fay. 
The  firft  is  the  anonymous,  but  well  known,  author  of  the 
"  Reflections  upon  learning"  :  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Cartefian 
philofophy,  obferves,  that  "  it  has  been  anfwered  and  effec- 
"  tually  confuted  in  all  its  branches  by  feveral  hands,  but 
"  bv  none  better  than  the  author  of,  A  vovao-e  to  the  world 
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*'  of  Defca.rr.es ;  which,  though  not  always  conclufive,  is 
*c  every  where  ingenious,  and  confutes  him  in  his  own  way  : 
"  for  one  romance  is  bed  anfwered  bv  another."  The  other 

•*     ^ 

author  we  mean,  is  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke ;  who  has  ex- 
preiTed  himfelf,  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  in  the  following  fine 
manner  :  4C  There  is  a  fort  of  knight-errantry  in  philofophy, 
"  as  well  as  in  arms.  The  end  propofed  by  both  is  laudable; 
"  for  nothing  can  be  fo  more,  than  to  redrefs  wrongs,  and  to 
"  correcl  errors.  But  when  imagination  is  letloofe,  and  the 

O 

"  brain  is  over-heated,  wrongs  may  be  redrefled  by  new 
"  wrongs,  errors  may  be  corrected  by  new  errors.  The 
"  caufe  of  innocence  may  be  ill  defended  by  heroes  of  one 
*c  fort,  and  that  of  truth  by  heroes  of  another.  Such  was 
"  Don  Quixote,  fuch  was  Defcartes ;  and  the  imaginary 
"  character  of  the  one,  and  the  real  character  of  the  other, 
*'  gave  occafion  to  the  two  moft  ingenious  fatyrical  romances, 
"  that  ever  were  .writ."  This  performance  was  fo  well  re-  Works> 
ceived,  that  it  v/as  foon  tranfiated  into  feveral  languages  : v 
into  En°;liih,  into  Italian,  &c.  It  has  undergone  feveral 
editions,  which  have  been  revifed  and  enlarged  by  the  author  ; 
and  to  that,  which  was  printed  in  1703,  there  were  added,  by 
way  of  Supplement,  two  or  three  pieces,  which  have  a  con- 
nection with  the  fubjecl:.  They  are  intitled,  "  Nouvelles 
^  diflicultez,  &c.  that  is,  New  difficulties  propofed  to  the 
"  author  of  the  voyage,  &c.  concerning  the  confcioufnefs  or 
"  perception  of  brutes  :  with  a  refutation  of  two  defences 
"  of  Defcartes's  general  fyftem  of  the  v/orld  ;"  by  G.  Daniel. 
But  the  work,  for  which  the  name  of  father  Daniel  is, 
and  will  be  moil  memorable,  is  "  The  hillory  of  France  "  ; 
which  he  publilhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1713?  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  given  an  account  of  it,  in 
the  firft  article  of  the  27th  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque 
Choifee ;  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows.  He  fays, 
that,  "  though  there  were  many  hiftories  of  France  before 
"  father  Daniel's,  yet  there  were  none,  with  which  there 
"  was  reafon  to  be  entirely  fatisfied.  Moil  of  them  were 
^  nothing  more  than  copies  of  one  another;  moft  of  them 

«  had 
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**  had  mixed  true  hiftory  with  falfe,  fable  with  facl,  too  pro- 

"  mifcuoufly  ;    and  none  of  them"  he  means,    no  general 
hiftory  of  France,  written  in   the  French  language,  "  were 

"  written  in  a  tolerable  ftile  ;  in  a  ftile,  that  would  not  dif- 

"  guft   a  modern  reader.     Even  Mercray's  hiftory,  the  great 

"  work  as  well   as  the  abridgment,  is,  fays  he,  very  badly 

"  writ  ;  and  would  not  even  be  borne  with,  if  it  was  not  for 

"  that  air  of  fmcerity  and  impartiality,  which  runs  through 

"  the  whole.     Now  father  Daniel   is   happily  free  from    all 

*'  thefe   faults.     Inftead  of  tranfcnbing   from  other  authors, 

*'  he  has  recurred  to  the  original  records,  from  which  they 

*c  ought  all  to  have  drawn  their  materials.  He  has  punctually 

*  cited  the  authors  on  whom  he  depends ;  and  has  carefully 

*c  diftinguifhed  in  each,  what  is  credible  from  what  is  not  fo : 

"  that  is,  as  often  as,  by  reafcn  of  the  diftance  of  time  and 

"  other  circumftances,  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  it.     And, 

*c  laftly,  his  ftile  is  pure,  perfpicuous,  and  abounding   with 

<c  fuch  ornaments,  as  are  natural  in  hiftory,  and  cannot  fail 

"  to  engage  every  reader  of  tafte.     Not  that  father  Daniel  is 

"  abfolutely    free   from    imperfections  :    for   there  are,    fays 

*c  mr.  Le  Clerc,  three  things  in  particular   to   be  obferved  in 

"  his  hiftory,  which  will  not  give  entire  fatisfaction   to    fo- 

"  rcigners,  and  efpecially  to  proteftants.     In  the  firft  place, 

t£  he   has  erred  greatly  in  the  orthographical  part,  where  he 

"  had  occafion  to  ufe  the  names  of  foreign  perfons  and  towns, 

"  as  Englim,  German,  Flemifh,  Italian,  &?.  which,  either 

*c  through  an  ignorance  of  thofe  languages    in  himfelf,  or  by 

O«  O  D         O  J 

*c  following  the    authority   of  thofe  who    did  not  underftand 
them,  he  has  often  mifpelt  and  mifufed.     But  thefe,  fays 
he,  are  trifles,    and    may  eafily  be  corrected   in  a   future 
edition.     Secondly,    he  has  written   with    fome  partiality 
againft  the  proteftants,  whom  he  conftantly  calls  hereticks ; 
<c  and  has  acted  a  little  unfairly,  wherever  he  treats  of  matters 
"  which  concern  them,  or  the  leaders  of  their  party.     And, 
"  thirdly,  he  appears    to    have   omitted,    at   leaft    to   have 
fc  touched  in  a  very  curfory  manner,  fome  very  remarkable 
cc  facts,  which  an  impartial  hiftorian  would  have  drawn  out 
*4  at  length,    and   copioufly  enlarged  upon.     But   notwith- 
*c  {landing  all  this,  mr.  Le  Clerc  owns,  that  father  Daniel's 
**  hiftory  has  all  the  good  qualities  mentioned  above ;  and  the 
"  judicious  may  read  it  with   advantage  and  with  pleafure." 
For,  as  he  goes  on  to  obferve,  every  writer  of  hiftory,  being 
of  fome  feet  or  party,  muft  of  courfe  hold  certain  principles, 
which  will  warp  his  underftanding,  and  biafs  his  judgment, 
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at  leaft  a  little,  in  the  relations  of  fome  particular  facts  :  and 
if  this  be  an  imperfection,  father  Daniel  has  it  but  in  common 
with  all  the  hiftorians,  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be.  But 
then  this  follows  undeniably,  that  all  hiftorians  ought  to  be 
read,  not  only  with  caution,  but  even  with  fome  degree  of 
fufpicion  :  which  yet  may  be  done,  and  none  of  the  benefits 
loft,  which  arife  from  the  reading  of  hiftory.  Father  Daniel 
afterwards  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1722,  in  feven  volumes  4to, 
a  fecond  edition  of  his  hiftory,  revifed,  corrected,  augmented, 
and  enriched  with  feveral  authentic  medals  :  and  a  very  pom- 
pous edition  of  it  has  been  lately  publifhed,  with  a  continua- 
tion, but  in  the  way  of  annals  only,  from  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry IV ,  in  1610,  where  father  Daniel  flopped,  to  the  end  of 
Lewis  XlVth's  reign. 

He  was  the  author  of  fome  other  works :  of  an  anfwer  to 
the  provincial  letters,  intitled,  i.  "  Dialogues  between  Cle- 
£<  anderand  Eudoxus."  This  book,  in  lefs  than  two  years, 
run  through  twelve  editions  :  it  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
father  Juvenci ;  and  afterwards  into  Italian,  Englifh,  and 
Spanifh.  2.  "  Two  letters  of  m.  Abbot  to  Eudoxus,"  by 
way  of  remarks  upon  the  New  apology  for  the  provincial  let- 
ters. 3.  "  Ten  letters  to  father  Alexander,"  where  he. 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Thomifts  and  the 
Jefuits  upon  the  fubjects  of  probability  and  grace.  4.  "  The 
"  fyftem  of  Lewis  de  Leon  concerning  our  blefled  Saviour's 
<e  laft  patTover,  with  a  difiertation  and  notes  upon  the  fenti- 
"  ments  and  practice  of  the  Quarto-decimans."  5.  A  de- 
fence of  St.  Auguftin  againft  a  book  fuppofed  to  be  written  by 
Lauroi.  6.  Four  letters,  upon  the  argument  of  the  book, 
intitled,  "  A  defence  of  St.  Auguftin."  7.  A  theological 
tract,  "  touching  the  efficacy  of  grace,"  in  two  volumes. 
In  the  fecond  volume,  he  anfwers  Serry's  book,  intitled, 
"  Schola  Thomifticavindicata  ;  a  remonftrance  to  the  lord 
"  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  occafioned  by  his  order,  publifhed 
"  the  i5th  of  July  1697."  This  performance  of  father 
Daniel's  was  often  printed,  and  alfo  tranflated  by  Juvenci  into 
Latin.  He  publifhed  fome  other  fmaller  works,  which  were 
all  collected  and  printed  in  three  volumes  in  4to. 

Father  Daniel  was  fuperior  of  the  maifon  profefle  of  the 
Jefuits  at  Paris,  and  died  there  on  the  23d  of  June  1728.  By 
his  death,  the  Jefuits  loft  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  their 
ever  nad, 
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DANTE,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Florence  upon  the  2/th  of 
May  1265.  He  difcovered  an  early  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry  ;  and  as  he  fell  in  love  very  early  in  his  youth,  confe- 
crated  the  ftrft  labours  of  his  -mufe  to  Venus.  Afterwards  he 
undertook  a  more  ferious  work,  which  he  begun  in  Latin,  and 
fmifhed  in  Italian  verfe.  He  excelled  greatly  in  Tufcan  poetry; 
and,  as  mr.  Bayle  fays,  it  would  have  been  happy  for  him,  had 

Ibid.  he  never  meddled  with  any  thing  elfe.  But  he  was  ambitious  ; 

and  having  attained  fome  of  the  moil:  confiderable  pofts  in  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  crufhed  by  the  ruins  of  the  faction 
which  he  embraced.  The  city  of  Florence  being  divided  into 
two  factions,  was  become  fo  tumultuous,  that  pope  Boni- 
face VIIL  fent  Charles  de  Valois  thither  in  the  year  1301,  to 
re-eftabliih  the  public  tranquillity.  Dante's  faction  being  the 
weakeft,  it  was  expelled  the  city,  and  himfelf  and  other 
leaders  fent  into  haniihrnent.  He  did  not  bear  this  misfortune 

T  ...  with  conftancy  :  his  refentment  was  excefnve.  In  the  firft 

place,  he  took  the  ftrongeft  vengeance  in  his  power  againft 
Charles  de  Valois,  who  was  brother  to  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  by  railing  at  the  kings  of  France,  and  fatyrizing  them 
in  his  writings  for  the  meannefs  of  their  extraction.  Thus  he 
feigns,  but  very  ridiculouily,  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  firft  of  the 
third  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  w:,s  the  ion  of  a  butcher  ; 
and  makes  him  own  himfelf  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant,  which 

Pnrgatory,  j^  ^one  great  mifchief  to  Chriftendqm.  In  the  next  Place,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  expofe  his  country  to  a  bloody  war,  on  ac- 
count of  the  injuftices,  which  he  thought  he  fufrered  from  it, 
He  incited  Can  Delia  Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  to  make  war 
on  the  Florentines  ;  and,  as  Volaterranus  expreiles  himfelf, 

Ccmm.  Ur-  ]ed  the  emperor  to  the   fie^e  of  Florence.     He   took  great 

bau.  hb.xxi.  pajns  to  ^  reca]ie(]  .  but  gj][  his  e{i0rts  were  va;n.     He  died 

in  his  exile  at  Ravenna,  in  the  month  of  July  1321, 
when  he  was  juft  entered  into  his  57'th  year;  and  it  is 
thought,  that  grief  was  the  caufe  of  his  death.  He  enjoyed 
an  honourable  retreat  in  the  court  of  Guy  Polentano,  prince 
of  Ravenna;  and  when  the  republic  of  Venice  prepared  to 
make  war  on  that  prince,  he  was  fent  by  him  to  Venice  to 
negotiate  a  peace  there.  The  Venetians  behaved  arrogantly  . 
they  would  neither  receive  Dante,  nor  hear  him  ;  and  this 
contemptuous  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  touched  him  fo 
fenfibly,  as  to  have  occafioned  the  illnefs,  upon  his  return  to 
Ravenna,  of  which  he  died,  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  little 
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before  he  expired,  he  had  the  ftrength  of  mind  to  compofe  his 
own  epitaph  in  the  following  Latin  verfe  : 

Jura  monarchic,  fuperos,  phlegetonta,  lacufque 
Lullrando  cecini,  voluerunt  fata  quoufque  : 
Scd  quia  pars  cdilt  melioribus  hofpiia  caftris, 
Aucloremque  lit  urn  petiit,  fbelicicr  aftris 
Hie  Claudor  Dandies  patriis  cxtorris  ab  oris, 
(juem  gcnuit  parvi  Fldrentia  mater  amoris. 


That 


is. 


-ct 
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cc  Of  monarchs  rights,  of  Heaven's  blefl  abodes, 
cc  Of  Phlegethon,  and  Hell's  infernal  lakes, 

I  lung,  while  fate  allowed  :  but  fince  my  foul 

To  better  climes,  and  her  great  author's  fled, 
"  Here  Dante  lies  :  fair  Florence  gave  me  birth, 

O 

"  -But,  banifli'd  thence,  a  diftant  land  a  grave." 

Dante  in  his  banifhment  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  ftudy, 
and  wrote  things  with  more  fpirit  and  fire,  than  it  is  thought 
he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  lived  at  home  in  quiet.  "  His 
"  exile,  fays  Paul  Jovius,  was  greater  and  more  glorious  for 
"  him,  than  the  fovereignty  of  all  Tufcany ;  fince  it  pointed 
"  and  inflamed  the  force  of  his  concealed  and  divine  genius. 
"  He  determined,  fays  another  writer,  to  take  that  fignal  c.  iv. 
"  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  his  exile,  which  burft  forth  in 
"  his  triple  poem  of  Paradife,  Purgatory,  and  Hell.  He  dip- 
"  ped  his  pen  as  much  in  the  gall  of  his  anger,  as  in  the  living 
•c  fprings  of  Helicon.  He  joined  the  bitternefe  of  his  foul  to 
"  the  fweetnefs  of  his  poetry,  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
"  animated  by  his  learned  mufe,  and  by  his  refentment. — 
*f  He  particularly  blackens  the  reputation  of  pope  Boni- 
"  face  VIII,  becaufe  he  had  fupported  the  party  of  his  per- 
"  fecutors.  He  dimonours  the  race  and  memory  of  Charles 
"  of  Valois,  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  banifhment ;  faying, 
*e  that  Hugh  Capet  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher. — He  alfo  vents 
"  his  indignation  againft  the  city  of  Florence;  comparing  it 
"  to  a  den  of  robbers,  and  to  a  proflitute,  becaufe  me  fet  all 
"  publick  offices  to  fale,  and  was  continually  changing  her 
"  magiftrates,  her  coin,  and  her  cuftoms,  the  more  eafily  to  , 

.,    .-     °          ,      .  .         .         r,  „  J         BulUit,aca- 

lupport  the  inconvemencies  or  her  government.  demie  des 

His  works  were  collected  and  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  fciences, 
1564,  in  folio,  with  the  notes  of  Chriftopher  Landini ;  and  ^™-  "• 

they  " 
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they  have  been  publifhed  there  fmce.  The  moil  considerable 
of  his  works,  is  his  poem  entitled,  "  The  comedy  of  Hell, 
"  Purgatory,  and  Paradife."  It  contains  many  things,  which 
are  not  agreeable  to  the  papilts,  and  which  feem  to  fignify, 
that  Rome'is  the  feat  of  antichrift  :  for  it  appears,  that  Dante 
was  as  indifferent  a  catholic  for  his  time,  as  he  was  a  good 
poet.  Another  book  of  Dante's,  which  difpleafed  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  made  him  pafs  for  an  heretick,  was  his  trea- 
tife,  intitled,  "  De  monarchia  :"  and  mr.  du  Pleflis  Mornay 
has  alledo;ed  feveral  opinions  of  his,  which  are  by  no  means 
conformable  to  popery.  "  He  wrote,  fays  that  rdpe&able 
cc  author,  a  piece,  De  monarchia,  in  which  he  proves,  that 
<c  the  pope  is  not  fuperior  to  the  emperor,  and  has  no  manner 
"  of  authority  over  the  empire  j — yea,  even  goes  fo  far  as  to 
"  fay,  in  his  PURGATORY, 

"  See  now  the  church  of  Rome,  through  wild  ambition 

*  w 

<e  Confounding  the  two  governments  in  one, 

u  Falls  in  the  mire,  and  fouls  herfelf  and  burden  : 

*c  Deftroys  herfelf  and  the  charge  committed  to  her.     He  alia 
*c  confutes  the  donation  of  Conftantine,  which  he  maintains 
cc  to  be  a  fiction ;  and  of  frnall  authority,  fuppofmg  it  real  : 
cc  for  which  reafon  he  was  by  fome  condemned  as   an  here- 
<c  tick. — In  his  Italian  poem   of  PARADISE,   he  complains, 
"  that  the  pope,  of  a  mepherd  is  become  a  wolf,    and  has 
<c  led  the  fheep  aftray  ;  that  for  this  reafon  the  gofpel  and  the 
*c  doclors  of  the  church  are  neglected,  and  the  decretals  only 
<c  ftudied  ;  that  their  thoughts  go   not  to  Nazareth,  where 
<c  the  angel  Gabriel  opened  his  wings,  but  to  the   Vatican 
<c  and   other  chofen  places   of  Rome,  which   have  been  the 
cc  burying  places   of  the  fcldiers,    who  followed   St,    Peter, 
Mornaimy-  «  whofe  dodrine  they  have  really  buried  at  Rome,"  &c.    But 
•ult/  TI'Q.  Per^aPs  we  ^a^  ^°  Better  to  afcribe  all  this  indignation  at  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  the  perfonal  injuries   that  he  thought  he 
received  from  the  pontiff,  who  helped  to  ruin  his  party,  than 
to  any  real  change  of  fentiment  proceeding  from  conviction  ; 
even  if  we   (hould    allow,  what   fome  have  related,  though 
Bayle  thinks  it  improbable,  that  during  his  exile  he  went  to 
Bullart.        Paris  to  learn  philofophy,  and  the  principles  of  divinity, 
torn.  ii.  p.         Upon  the  whole,  Dante  was  a  very  confiderable  perfon  in 
3°7*  his  day,  whether  we  confider  him,  as  a   polifher  of  the  lan- 

guage of  his  country,  or  as  introducing  into  it  beauties,  which 
it  was  a  ftranger  to  before.     This   the   celebrated  Petrarch, 

who 
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who  was  his  fcholar,  teftifies  of  him  ;  but  gives  us  tounder- 
ftand  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  of  too  high  a  fpirit,  and 
would  allow  himfelf  great  freedoms  with  his  tongue.  He  re- 
lates an  inftance  of  this  fort,  which  (hews,  that  he  had  parts 
fufficient  to  procure  him  great  friends,  but  not  prudence 
enough  to  keep  them.  The  prince  of  Verona  pointing  to  Petrarch, 
one  of  thofe  domefticks,  which  great  men  ufed  to  keep  on  rcrum _m.e" 

mor.  L.  iv. 

purpole  to  laugh  at,  obferved  to  Dante,  who  was  in  the  room  apud  papyr. 
with  him,  how  ftrange  it  was,  that  fuch  a  fool  and  madman  Maflbn. 
fhould  pleafe  and  gain  the  love  of  all,  which  he,  a  much  wifer  el°S-  P*aa* 
man,  was  not  able  to  do.  "  Oh,  fays  Dante,  not  at  all  ftrange; 
"  for  a  (imilitude  of  manners  is  the  very  bafis  of  friendfhip. 

Another  author  has  given  a  very  fingular  inftance  of  this 
•poet's  attention  in  reading.  He  went,  as  it  is  faid,  one  day 
into  a  bookfeller's  {hop,  which  looked  into  the  great  fquare  of 
the  city.  His  intention  was  to  fee  fome  publick  games,  which 
were  to  be  celebrated  j  but  having  met  with  a  book,  which 
he  had  a  mind  to  confult,  he  read  it  with  fuch  application, 
that  he  protefted,  with  an  oath,  as  he  returned  home,  that  he 
had  neither  feen  nor  heard  any  thing  that  had  pafled,  during  Bayle's 
the  celebration  of  the  games.  Not!  L 

DANTE  (IGNATIUS)  a  defcendant  of  the  preceding, 
was   born   at  Perugia,  and   took   the  habit  of  a  dominican  jjayle, 
monk.     He  became  fkilful   in   philofophy   and    divinity,  but 
more  fo  in  the  mathematicks.     He  was  invited  to  Florence  by 
the  great  duke  Cofmo  I,  and  explained  to  him  the  fphere, 
and  the  books  of  Ptolemy.     He  read  publick  lectures  on  the 
the  fame  fubjecl:,  and  had  many  auditors   in  the  univerfity  of 
Bologna ,  where  he    explained    geography  and  cofmography. 
Being  returned  to  Perugia,  he  made  a  fine  map  of  that  city, 
and  of  its  whole  territory.     The  reputation  of  his  learning 
caufed  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  making  geographical  maps  and  plans.     He  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  well  in  this,  that  the  pope  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  prefer  him  ;  and  accordingly  gave  him  the  bifhopric 
of  Alatri,  near  Rome.     He  went  and  refided  in  his  diocefe  ; 
but  Sixtus  V,  who  fucceeded  Gregory  XIII,  would  have  him 
near  his  perfon,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome.     Dante 
was  preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was  prevented  by   death, 
which  feized  him  upon  the  i9th  of  October  1586.     He  pub- 
limed  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1569,  a  treatife  "  Of  the  con- 
"  ftrudion  and  ufe  of  the  aftrolabe."     He  alfo  wrote  notes  on 
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the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco,  on  the  aftrolabe,  and  on  the  tirii- 
verfal  planifphere.  Fie  made  a  fphere  of  the  world  in  five 
tables ;  and  was  the  author  of  fome  other  fmall  things. 

DANTE  (JoHN  BAPTIST)  of  the  fame  family,  pro- 
bably, with  the  preceding,  and  native  alfo  of  Perugia,  was 
an  excellent  mathematician,  and  is  memorable  for  having  fit- 
ted a  pair  of  wings  fo  exactly  to  his  body,  as  to  be  able  to  fly 
,  &c.  W1"tri  them.  He  made  the  experiment  feveral  times  over  the 
lake  Trafimenus ;  and  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  perform  before  the  whole  city  of  Perugia.  The 
time  he  pitched  upon  was  the  folemnity  of  the  marriage  of 
Bartholomew  d'Alviano  with  the  fifter  of  John  Paul  BaglionL 
He  {hot  himfelf  from  thehigheft  part  of  the  city,  and  directed 
his  flight  over  the  fquare,  to  the  admiration  of  the  fpectators  : 
but  unfortunately  the  iron,  with  which  he  managed  one  of 
his  wings,  failed  ;  and  then,  not  being  able  to  balance  the 
weight  of  his  body,  he  fell  on  a  church,  and  broke  his  thigh. 
Mr.  Bayle  fancies,  that  the  hiftory  of  this  Daedalus,  for  fo  he 
was  called,  will  not  generally  be  credited ;  yet  he  obferves, 
that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  pracTifed  at^  other  places,  for  which 
he  refers  us  to  the  laft  journal  des  Savans  of  the  year  1678. 
Dante  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  profeffor  of  the  mathe- 
maticks  at  Venice.  He  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the  i£th 
century,  and  died  before  he  was  forty  years  old. 

DASSOUCT,  a  celebrated  French  mufician  and  poet 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  who  publifhed  his  own  adven- 
Bi>v!e,  &c.  tures,  which  are  very  odd,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  buffoon.  He  re- 
lates, that  he  was  born  at  Paris ;  that  his  father,  an  advocate 
in  the  parliament,  was  of  Sens  in  Burgundy  ;  that  his  mother 
was  of  Lorrain,  a  very  little  woman,  and  very  prone  to  anger; 
that  her  hufband  and'  flie,  not  being  able  to  agree,  parted  by 
mutual  confent,  after  having  divided  their  children  and  their 
fubitance ;  that  he  lived  with  his  father  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  ill  treated  by  a  fervant,  who  was  his  father's  mifrrefs  ; 
that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  Calais,  where  he  made 
people  believe,  that  he  underftood  aftrology,  and  was  fon  to  a 
famous  calculator  of  nativities ;  that,  having  by  a  little  arti- 
fice cured  a  perfon  who  conceited  himfelf  fick,  he  paffed  for 
a  magician  ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Calais  privately,  the 
mob  threatening  to  throw  him  into  the  fea.  Bayle  knows  no- 
thing more  of  him,  till  the  time  that  the  duke  de  St.  Simon 
got  Lewis  XIII.  to  hear  him  at  Germains  ;  when  he  hit  that 
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prince's  humour  by  a  drinking  fongof  his  own  makin?,  which 
it  afterwards  became  the  fafhion  to  fing  at  court.  The  king 
liftened  to  his  longs  ever  after,  and  admitted  him  freely  into  his 
clofet  ;  and  they  called  Dailbuci  Phu-ebus  Garderobin,  becaufe 
he  had  his  lutes  always  in  the  king's  wardrobe.  He  continued 
this  game  under  Lewis  XIV  :  but  having  an  inclination  to  go 
to  Turin  to  their  royal  highnelTes,  he  left  Paris  about  the  year 
1655.  Arriving  at  Lyons,  he  found  many  temptations  to  de- 
tain him.  He  entertained  with  his  mufick  all  the  convents  of 
fmging  nuns ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  thofe  devout  virgins, 
who  had  not  already  a  copy  of  his  "  Ovid  in  a  merry  hu- 
*'  mour."  This  was  the  title  of  a  work,  wherein  he  tran/la- 
ted  part  of  Ovid's  metamorphofes  into  burlefque  verfe.  He 
ftaid  three  months  at  Lyons,  in  the  midft  of  diverfions,  plays, 
and  entertainments,  being  highly  carefTed  by  Moliere  and  the 
Bejars  ;  after  which  he  went  to  Avignon  with  Moliere,  and 
i  hen  to  Pezenas,  where  the  afTembly  of  the  ftates  of  Langue- 
doc  was  held.  He  was  maintained  by  thofe  players  a  whole 
winter ;  and  followed  Moliere  as  far  as  Norbonne.  After- 
wards he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was  imprifoned, 
and  very  near  being  burnt,  for  a  fufpe&ed  commerce  with  the 
male.  He  continued  three  months  at  Montpellier  after  his 
releafe,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  that  "  Tragi-comical  ad- 
tc  venture,"  fb  he  calls  it ;  which  however  he  did  not  print, 
though  the  chief  irngiftrate,  who  had  feen  it,  gave  him  leave. 
He  afterwards  faw  feveral  towns  of  Provence  ;  and  went  to 
wait  on  the  prince  of  Morgues  at  Monaco,  who  made  him  a 
handfome  prefent. 

Being  arrived  at  Turin,  he  had  fome  trouble  to  confute  by 
his  prefence  the  falfe  report  of  his  execution,  which  had  been 
read  in  the  Burlefque  gazette.  He  laboured  to  procure  a  fet- 
tlement  in  that  court,  and  fuppofes  he  (hould  have  fucceeded, 
If  the  muficians  of  the  country  had  not  grown  jealous  of  him. 
He  pretends,  that  the  beauty  of  his  poetry  laid  him  open  to 
the  indignation  of  a  poet  of  Auvergne,  who  criticifed  and  per- 
lecuted  him :  and  adds,  that  he  fuffered  much  for  having 
neglected  the  favourites,  becaufe  he  impolitickly  fancied  it 
fufficient  to  make  his  court  to  their  royal  highnedes.  Per- 
ceiving they  grew  cold  towards  him,  he  requefted  either  to 
b,i  di  unified,  or  to  have  a  fixed  penfion  ;  and,  to  his  great 
mortification,  obtained  the  former.  About  the  year  1674,  he 
piiblifhed  two  fmall  volumes,  which  he  had  compofed  in  the 
prilbn  of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris.  He  was  confined  there  at  that 
time  :  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  particulars,  relating  either 
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to  his  confinement  or  his  enlargement.  Dafibuci  had  feveral 
enemies  :  among  the  reft,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  Boileau, 
The  pieces  againft  Soucidas,  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac,  are  againft  DalTouci.  Boileau  has  lafned 
him  in  the  following  lines,  after  having  degraded  the  burlefque 
kind  of  poetry,  on  which  Daflbuci  valued  himfclf : 

Qu'  enfin  la  cour  defabufe'e 
Meprifa  de  ces  vers  Textravagance  aife'e. 

That  is, 

»4  The  court,  at  length  .undeceived,  defpifed 
44  The  eafy  extravagance  of  this  poetry. 

And, 
Et  jufqu'  a  Daflbuci  tout  trouva  des  lectures, 

That  is, 
"  And  even  Daflbuci  could  find  readers. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  fenfibly  Daflbuci  was  affected 
with  this  contemptuous  treatment  from  Boileau.     "  Ah,  dear 
*4  reader,  fays  he,  if  thou  didft  but  know,  how  this  EVEN 
•4  DASSOUCJ  flicks  to  my  heart,  thou  would'ft  pity  my  fate. 
*'  I  am  inconfolable  for  it,  and  can  hardly  preferve  my  fenfes, 
"  when  I  reflect  that,  in  prejudice  to  my  titles,  I  am  in  this 
44  verfe,  which  to  me  feems  as  decifive  as  a  decree  of  die  court 
ct  of  parliament,  deprived  of  all  my  honours ;  and  that  Daf- 
"  fouci,  of  emperor  of  the  burlefque,  as  he  once  was,  the 
64  firft  of  the  name,  is  now  become,  if  Boileau  is  to  be  be- 
44  lieved,  the  vileft  reptile  of  ParnafTus,  and  the  fcullion  of 
**  the  mufes,     What  is  to  be   done,  reader,  in  this  extre- 
44  mity  ?    after  the  excommunication,    which   he  has  pro- 
44  nounced  on   this   poor  diigraced  burlefque,  who  will  ever 
44  vouchfafe  to  read  it,  or  dare  even  to  look  upon  it,  on  pain 
ct  of  his  malediction  ?"    He  comforts  himfelf  however  with 
the  thought,  that  jealoufy  was  the  occafion  of  this  thundering 
cenfure :  "  fee,  dear  reader,  fays  he,  what  I  have  gotten  by 
*4  making  good  burlefque  verfes :  for   if  I   had  made  as  bad 
44  ones  as  my  poet  of  Auvergne,  he  Would  have  fuffered  me 
**  to  live,  as  well  as  the  author  of  Ovid  turned  buffoon.    But 
46  it  is  no   new  thing  to  fee  jealous  people  condemn  things 
"  which  are  excellent,    and  decry  what  they  cannot  at- 
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DafTouci  was  a  very  indifferent  fort  of  man,  as  we  learn 
From  his  own  accounts  and  conceflions  :  there  is  no  occafion 
'to  depend  upon  the  teitimony  and  authority  of  his  fatyrifts  for 
this. 

D  ATI  (CARLO)  profefTor  of  polite  literature  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  born,  became  very  famous,    as  well   for  his 
Works,  as  for  the  elogies  which  many  writers   have  beftowed 
on  him.     He  was  very  civil   and  officious  to  all  learned  tra- 
vellers who  went  to  Florence  ;  many  of  whom  exprefled  their 
acknowledgment  for  it  in  their  writings.     The  encomium, 
which   Chimentelli  beftowed  upon  this  writer,  is  as  follows  : 
**  Nor  is  Carlo  Dati,  an  eminent  fcholar  and   moft  obliging  Leti>  Ita-I>a 
"  friend,  who  favoured   me  with  the  ufe  of  the  book,  to  be  to^' 
"  mentioned  without  the  higheft  efteem,  as  being  the  unful-  p,  373,' 
*'  lied  flower  of  our  city,  the  foul  of  Tufcan  eloquence,  which 
**  he  daily  improves  and  adorns  with  acquifitions  from  all  parts 
"  of  learning*      Yet,    moft   deferring   as   he   is,    he   would 
"  efteern  his  merit  fmall,  if  he  did  not  contribute  with  all  his 
"  might  to  make  others   alfo  deferve  well  of  the  republic  of 
"  letters  ;  fo  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  nothing  lefs  his  own$ 
ec  than  that  which  may  any  way  be  employed  for  the  advance- 
*c  ment  and  honour  of  learning." 

O 

Carlo  Dati  was  a  member  of  the  academy  della  Crufca, 
and  in  that  quality  took  the  name  of  Smarrito.  He  made  a 
panegyric  upon  Lewis  the  XlVth  in  Italian,  and  publimed  it 
at  Florence  in  the  year  1669  ;  the  French  tranflation  of  it  was 
printed  at  Rome  the  year  following,  He  had  already  pub- 
lished fome  Italian  poems,  in  praife  of  that  prince.  The  book 
intitled,  Lettera  di  Timauro  Antiate  a  Filaleti,  della  vera  fto- 
ria  della  cicloide,  e  della  famofiffima  efperienza  dell'  argento 
vivo,  and  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1663,  was  written 
by  him  j  for  it  appears  from  the  twenty-fixth  page  of  the  let- 
ter, that  the  pretended  Timauro  Antiate  is  no  other  than 
Carlo  Dati.  In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  prove  two  things  ; 
the  one,  that  father  Merfennus  is  not  the  inventor  cf  the  Cy- 
cloid, as  is  faid  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Cycloid,  but  that  the 
glory  of  that  invention  belongs  to  Galileo  ;  the  other,  that 
Torricelli  was  innocent  of  Plagiarifm,  when  he  pretended  to 
be  the  firft,  who  explained  the  fufpcnfion  of  quickfilver  in  a 
glafs  tube  by  the  prefTure  of  the  air,  for  that  he  was  the  real 
author  of  this  fuppofition.  But  the  chief  work,  to  wrhich  our 
Dati  applied  himfelf,  was  that  Delia  Pittura  Antica,  of  which 
he  publifhed  an  eflay  in  the  year  1667.  Mr.  Bayle,  fpeaking 
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.  of  this  piece,  fays,  that  "  it  would  have  faved  him  a  great  deal 
art',  icuxis.  «  of  trouble,  as  it  would   have  afforded  him  many  materials, 
«ot.  L,        i<  in  the  article  Of  Zeuxis,   if  he  had  met  with  it  fooner.     It 
"  is  the  life  of  Zeuxis,    together  with  thofe   of  Parrfafius, 
"  Appelles,  and  Protogenes.     The  author,    fays   mr.  Bayle, 
<c  hath   collected  whatever  he  found  relating  to  thofe  four 
4t  painters  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  hath  very  exactly 
«'  connected  the  whole.     Befides,  he  hath  added  to  each  life 
<c  feveral  remarks,  full  of  very  fine  and  curious  erudition." 

Carlo  Dati  died  in  the  year  1675,  much  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him,  as  well  on  account  of  his  humanity  and 
amiable  manners,  as  for  his  parts  and  learning  ;  which  latter 
are  indeed  of  little  worth,  unlefs  accompanied  by  the  former  ; 
fmce  then  they  only  ferve  to  make  a  man  more  mifchievous 
than  he  could  have  been  without  them. 

• 

DAVENANT  (JoHN)  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  and  a  very 
learned  man,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  and  born 
in  Watling-ftreet,  London,  about  the  year  1570.  He  was 
admitted  of  Queen's  -colleo-e  in  Cambridge  in  1^87,  where  he 
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took  his  degrees  in   arts  regularly.     A  fellowihip  was  ottered 
him  about  the  year  1594,  but  his   father  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  accept  it,  on  account  of  his  plentiful  fortune  ;  however,  after 
his  father's  deceafe,  he  accepted  of  one,  and  was  admitted  into  it 
in  September  1597.     ^e  to°^   ^is  doctor's  degree  in   1609, 
having  long  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  parts  and  learning  ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  elected  lady  Margaret's  pro-feilbr  of  di- 
vinity.    In  1614  he  was  chofen  matter  of  his  college  ;  and 
became  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  eminent  En- 
glifn  divines,  fent  by  kino;  James  the  Ift  to  the  fynoJ  of  Dort 
in  the  year  1618.   He  returned  to  England  in  May  1619,  af- 
ter having  vifited  the   moil  eminent  cities  and  other  remarka- 
ble places  in  the  Low-countries.     He  1621   he  was  advanced 
to  the  fee  of  Salifoury,  and  continued  in  favour  during  the  re- 
mainder of  king  James's  reign  ;  but  in    1630-1    he  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  the  court,  for  meddling  in  a  fermon  preached 
before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  with  the  predefHnarian  contro- 
vcrfy  ;  "  all  curious  fearch  into  which"  his  majefty  had  ttrictly 
enjoined,  in  his  declaration  prefixed  to  the  39  articles  in  1628, 
"  to   be  laid   afide."     For  this  pretended   contempt   of  the 
Fuller's        king's  declaration  he  was  not  only  reproved  the  fame  day,  but 
alfo  fummoned  to  anfwer  two  days  after  before  the  privy  coun- 
book  x'i.       c^  '  and?  though  he   was  difmifled  without  further  trouble, 
p.  138.        and  even  admitted  to  kifs  the  king's  hand,  yet  he  was  never 
afterwards  in  favour  at  court.    He  died  of  a  confumption  upon 
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the  2Oth  of  April  1641,  to  which,  it  is  faid,  a  fenfe  of  the 
forrowful  times  he  faw  coming  on  did  not  a  little  contribute  ; 
and  was  buried  in  Salifbury  cathedral.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary manners,  and  a  great  divine ;  but  ftriclly  attached  to 
Calvinifm  with  all  its  abfurdities. 

He  wrote,  I.  A  Latin  Expofition  on  St.  Paul's  epiftle  to 
the  ColofTians,  the  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1639.  It  is  the  fubftance  of  lectures,  read  by  him 
as  Margaret  profeffor.  II.  PraelecMones  de  duobus  in  theolo- 
gia  controverts  capitibus  :  de  judice  controverfiarum,  primo  : 
de  jufticia  habituali  &  a£hialis,  altero.  Cant.  1631.  III.  In 
1634,  he  publiflied  the  queftions  he  had  difputed  upon  in  the 
fchools,  forty-nine  in  number,  under  this  title  ;  Determina- 
tiones  quaeftionum  quarundam  theologicarum.  IV.  Animad- 
verfions  upon  a  treatife  lately  publifned,  and  intitled,  "  God's 
"  love  to  mankind,  manifelled  by  difproving  his  abfolute  de- 
"  cree  for  their  damnation."  Camb.  1641. 

DAVENANT  (CHARLES)  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant,  was  born  in  the  year  1656,  and  received  the 
firft  tincture  of  letters  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Cheame,  in  Wood's  A. 
the  county  of  Surry.     Though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  then.  Oxon. 
his  father,  when  icarce  twelve  years  of  age,  yet  care  was  ta-  J°  ',n' 
ken  to  fend  him  to  Oxford  to  finim.  his  education,  where  he 
became  a  commoner  of  Baliol-college  in  the  year  1671.     He 
took  no  decree,  but  went  to  London,  where,  at  the  ao-e  of 
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nineteen,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  dramatic  performance, 
the  only  one  he  publifhed,  entitled,  <(  Circe,  a  tragedy, 
"  acted  at  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York's  theatre,"  with 
great  applaufe.  This  play  was  not  printed,  till  two  years  af- 
ter it  was  iirtt  acled  ;  upon  which  occafion  Mr.  Dryden 
wrote  a  prologue,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  an  epilogue.  In 
the  former,  there  was  a  very  fine  apology  for  the  author's 
youth  and  inexperience.  He  had  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the 
theatre  in  right  of  his  father,  which  probably  induced  him 
to  turn  his  'thoughts  fo  early  to  the  ftage ;  however,  he 
was  not  long  detained  there  either  by  that,  or  the  fuccefs 
of  his  play,  but  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
ele&ed  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  in  ths 
firft  parliament  of  king  James  II,  which  was  fummoned  to 
meet  upon  the  iQth  of  May  1685  ;  and,  about  the  fame  time, 
iointly  empowered,  with  the  matter  of  the  revels,  to  infpeel  all 
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plays,  and  to  preferve  the  decorum  of  the  ftagc.     He  was 
appointed  a  commiiTioner  of  the  excife,  and  continued  in  that 
employment  for  near  fix  years,  that  is,  from  1683  101689: 
however,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been  advanced  to  this  rank, 
before  he  had  gone  through  fprne  letter  employments.  ^  In  the 
year  1698,  he  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Great  Bed  win,  as  he 
was  a^ain   in  the  year  1700.     He  was  afterwards  appointed 
infpe&or-general  of  the  exports  and   imports ;  and  this  em- 
ployment he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
upon  the  6th  of  November  1714.     Dr.  Davenant's  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom, 
joined  to  his  great  (kill  in  figures,  and  his  happinefs  in  apply- 
ing that  (kill  according  to  the  principles  advanced  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  in  his  political  arithmetic,  enabled  him  to   enter 
deeply  into  the  management  of  affairs,  and  procured  him  great 
iuccels  as  a  writer  in  politics  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
he  was  advanced  and  preferred  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  II, 
and  James  II3  yet  in  all  his  pieces  he  reaibns  intirely  upon  re- 
volution principles,  and   compliments  in  the  highefl  manner 
the  virtues  and  abilities  of  the  prince  then  upon  the  throne. 

His  firft  political  work  was,  I.  "  An  eflay  upon  ways  and 
*c  means  of  fupplying  the  war."     Lond.   1695,  Svo.     In  this 
treatife  he  wrote  with  fo  much  ftrength  and  perfpicuity  upon 
the  nature  of  funds,  that  whatever  pieces  came  abroad  from 
the  author  of  "  The  effay  on  ways  and  means,"  were  fuffi- 
ciently  recommended  to  the  public  ;  and  this  was  the  method 
dr.  Davenant  ufually  took  to  diftinguim  the  writings  he  after- 
wards published.  II.  4C  An  eflay  on  the  Baft-India  trade."  Lond, 
1697,  Svo.  This  was  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet,  written  in 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  moft  honourable  John  lord  marquis  of 
Normanby,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire.  III.  "  Dif- 
tc  courfes  on  the  public  revenues,    and  of  the  trade  of  Eng- 
*£  land  j  by  the  author  of  the  EfTay  on  ways  and  means.  Part.  L 
"  To  which  is  added,  A  difcourfe  upon  improving  the  reve- 
"  nue  of  the  ftate  of  Athens,  written  originally  in  Greek  by 
"  Xenophon,  and  now  made  Englifh  from  the  original,  with 
46  Come   hiirorical  notes.    By  another  hand."     Lond.  1698, 
Svo.     This  other  hand  was  the  famous  Walter  Moyle,  efq; 
who  addreiled  his  difcourfe  to  dr.  Davenant.     There  is  a  paf- 
fage  in  it  which  ihews,  that  there  were  fome  thoughts  offend- 
ing over  our  author  in  quality  of  director-general  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies ;  and  is  alfo  a  clear  teftimony,  what  that  great  man's 
notions  were,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  his  writings.     It 
Is  this  :  *c  The  great  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  with  fome  few 
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a  regulations,  might  be  eftablifhed  upon  a  bottom  more  con- 
**  fiiient  with  the  manufactures  of  England  ;  but  in  all  ap~ 
u  pearance  this  is  not  to  be  compafTed,  unlefs  fome  public- 
<<e  ipirited  man,  with  a  mafterly  genius,"  meaning  dr.  Dave- 
nant  himfelf,  "  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  in  India, 
"  And  though  we,  who  are  his  friends,  are  loth  to  lofe  him, 
<c  'twere  to  be  wifhed  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
**  gentleman,  whom  common  fame  and  the  voice  of  the  world 
ct  have  pointed  out  as  the  ableft  man  for  fuch  a  ftation,  would 
<c  employ  his  excellent  judgment  and  talents  that  way,  in  the 
"  execution  of  fo  noble  and  ufeful  a  defign." 

His  next  publication  was,  IV.  "  Difcourfes  on  the  public 
"  revenues,  and  on  the  trade  of  England,  which  more  imme- 
<c  diately  treat  of  the  foreign  traffic  of  this  kingdom.     By  the 
"  author  of  the  EiTay  on  ways  and  means.  Part  II."     Lond. 
1698,  8vo.     V.  "  An  EfTay  upon  the  probable  methods  of 
"  making  the  people  gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade.     By  the 
"  author  of  the  Eflay  on  ways  and  means."  Lond.  1699,  8vo. 
VI.  "  A  difcourfe  upon  grants  and  refumptions  :  mewing, 
"  how  our  anceftors  have  proceeded  with  fuch  minifters,  as 
tc  have  procured  to  themfelves  grants  of  the  crown  revenue; 
"  and  that  the  forfeited  eftates  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
"  ment  of  public  debts.     By  the  author  of  the  Eflay  on  ways 
"  and  means."     Lond.    1700,    8vo.      VII.  "  Eflays  upon 
"  the  balance  of  power;  the  right  of  making  war,  peace,  al- 
"  liances  ;  univerfal  monarchy.     To  which  is  added  an  ap- 
"  pendix,  containing  the  records  referred  to  in  the  fecond  ef- 
"  fay."     Lond.   1701,  8vo.     It  was  in  this  book  that  our 
author  was  carried  away  by  his  zeal  to  treat  the  church,  or  at 
lead  fome  churchmen,  in  fo  difrefpedlful  a  manner,  as  to  draw 
upon  himfelf  a  cenfure  from  one  of  the  houfes  of  convocation. 
The  obnoxious  paflage  is  conceived   in  the  following  terms  : 
*'  Are  not  a  great  many  of  us  able  to  point  out  to  feveral  perfons, 
*c  whom  nothing  has  recommended  to  places  of  the  higheft 
"  truft,  and  often  to  rich  benefices  and  dignities,  but  the  open 
<c  enmity  which  they  have,  almoft  from  their  cradles,  profef- 
*c  fed  to  the  divinity  of  Chrift  ?"     What  was  done  upon  this, 
will  beft  appear  from  tranfcribing  part  of  the  journal  of  the 
upper  houfe  of  convocation.-— Seflio  X.  Die  Sabbati  22  Martii. 
The  moft  reverend  and  right  reverend  fathers,  being  met  in 
the  Jerufalem  chamber,  made  their  accuftomed  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty God.     Which  being  done,  the   faid   moft  reverend 
produced  a  certain  printed  book,  intitled,  "  Eflays  upon  the 
**  balance  of  power,"  &c.  and  after  the  reading  of  a  certain 
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paragraph  in  the  fortieth  page  of  the  faid  book,  the  prefident 
and  his  fuffragans  agreed,  that  the  following  paper  fnould  be 
fixed  over  feveral  doors  in  Weftminfter-  abbey.     "  March  22, 
hiftory  "   j  yoo.     Whereas  this  day  a  book,  intitled  EiTays  upon  the 

of  the  con-    w  balance  of  power,  the  right  of  making  war,  peace,  and  al- 
vocation  of          t .  ~.        .  :  g  \      .  T 

the  prelates        nances ;  univerfal  monarchy,  &c.  was  brought  into  the  Je- 

and  clergy     «  rufalem  chamber,  where  his  grace  the  arch bifhop  ofCan- 

cf  the  pro-    «  terburv,  and  the  reft  of  the  fuffrao-an   biihops  of  his   pro- 
vince of  .  '  '  rr-iii-  •  •  r       •     i 

Canterbury.  '  vmce,  were  aliembled  in  convocation  ;  in  the  fortieth  page 
£ond.  1702,  "  of  which  book  are  thefe  words  :  Are  not  a  great  many  of 
4to.  p.  75.  cc  us  aye  to  p0jnt  out,  &c.  it  is  defired  by  the  faid  archbifhop 
"  and  biihops',  that  the  author  himfelf,  whoever  he  be,  or 
<c  any  one  of  the  great  many  to  whom  he  refers,  would  point 
4t  out  to  the  particular  perfons,  whom  he  or  they  know  to  be 
"  liable  to  that  charge,  that  they  may  be  proceeded  againft  in 
c6  a  judicial  way,  which  will  be  efteemed  a  great  fervice  to 
"  the  church  ;  otherwife  the  above-mentioned  pafTage  muft 
*6  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  fcandal.  Tho.  Tyllot,  clericus 
"  fuperioris  domus  convocationis." 

Dr.  Davenant  publifned,  VIII.  "  A  picture  of  a  modern 
"  v/hig,  in  two  parts."  Lond.  1701,  1702^  8vo.  There 
is  however  nothing  but  general  report,  founded  upon  the  like- 
nefs  of  ftile  and  other  circumftantial  evidence,  to  prove  that 
this  bitter  pamphlet  fell  from  the  pen  of  our  author;  and,  if  it 
did,  he  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  greateft  mafter  of  in- 
ve6live,  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language.  IX.  u  Efla\s  upon 
44  peace  at  home  and  war  abroad,  in  two  parts,  by  Charles 
<c  Davenant,  L.  L.  D.  '  Loud.  1704,  8vo.  This  is  the 
fir  ft  piece  which  our  author  publifhed,  after  the  time  that  he 
is  fupppfed  to  have  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  miniftry  ;  was 
fufpe&ed  to  be  written  at  the  defire  of  lord  Hallifax ;  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  queen.  It  drew  upon  him  the  refentment 
of  that  party,  by  whom  he  had  been  formerly  efteemed  ;  but 
who  now  bellowed  upon  him  as  ill  language,  or  rather  worfe, 
than  he  had  received  from  his  former  opponents.  Xt  "  Re- 
"  flections  upon  the  confutation  and  management  of  the  trade 
sc  to  Africa,  through  the  whole  courfe  and  progrefs  thereof, 
tc  from  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  to  this  time  ;  wherein 
"  the  nature  and  uncommon  circumftances  of  that  trade  are 
t£  particularly  confidered,  and  all  the  arguments  urged  alter- 
"  natcly,  by  the  two  contending  parties  here,  touching  the 
*<  different  methods  now  propofed  by  them,  for  carrying  on 
4£  the  fame  to  a  national  advantage,  impartially  ftated  and 
tc  confidered.  By  all  which  a  clear  view  is  given  of  fuch  a 
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cc  conm'tution,  as,  if  eftablifhed  by  acl:  of  parliament,  would 
*'  in  all  probability  render  the  African  trade  a  permanent,  cre- 
"  ditable,  and  advantageous  trade  to  Britain."  Lond.  1709, 
fol.  in  three  parts.  There  is  indeed  no  name  to  any  of  thefe 
trcatifes,  but  it  was  very  well  known,  at  the  time  they  were 
publifhed,  by  whom  they  were  written  ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
large  collection  of  tra6ts,  in  the  hands  of  a  perfon  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  literary  hiftory,  they  had  this  title  given 
them  ;  "  Dr.  Davenant's  reflexions  on  the  trade  to  Africa,  3 
*'  parts."  1709.  XI.  "  A  report  to  the  honourable  the  com- 
•"  miffioners  for  putting  in  execution  the  act,  intitled,  An  act 
"  for  the  taking,  examining,  and  {rating  the  public  accounts 
*<  of  the  kingdom,  from  Charles  Davenant,  L.  L.  D.  infpec* 
"  tor-general  of  the  exports  and  imports."  Lond.  1712, 
8vo.  part  I.  XII.  "  A  fecond  report  to  the  honourable  the 
ic  commiffioners,  &c."  Lond.  1712,  8vo.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  obferve,  that  feveral  of  the  above-recited  pieces  were 
Attacked  in  the  warmer!  manner,  at  the  time  they  were  pub- 
limed  ;  but  the  author  feems  to  have  fatished  himfelf  in  deliver- 
ing his  ientiments  and  opinions  to  the  public,  without  {hewing 
any  further  concern  to  defend  and  fupport  them  againft  the  ca- 
vils of  party  zeal,  and  contention, 

D  AVEN  AN  T  (WILLIAM)  younger  brother  to  the  for- 
mer, and  fourth  fon  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  was  educated 
at  Magdalen-hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  on  the  i9th  of  July  1677.  He  Wood's 
translated  into  Englifh,  from  the  French,  a  book,  intitled,  Fafli- 
"  Animadverfions  upon  the  famous  Greek  and  Latin  hifto- 
"  rians,"  written  by  the  celebrated  mr.  La  Mothe  le  Voyer, 
who  was  tutor  to  the  French  king  Lewis  XIII.  He  took  a 
matter  of  arts  degree  in  the  year  1680;  and  about  the  fame 
time,  entering  into  holy  orders,  was  prefented  to  a  living  in 
the  county  of  Surry  by  his  patron  Robert  Wymondfole  of 
Putney,  efq.  Fie  travelled  with  this  gentleman  into  France  $ 
and  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1681,  was  unfortunately 
drowned  in  a  river  near  Paris,  as  he  was  iwimming  for  his 
own  diveriion. 


DAVENANT  (fir  WILLIAM)  made  his  firft  entry  upon 
the  ftage  of  this  vain  world,  as  mr.  Antony  Wood  exprefTes  it,  at  O*on. 
Oxford  in  the  year  1605.    His  father  kept  an  inn  in  that  city, 
where  Shakefpear  ufed  to  lodge  in  his  journeys  between  Lon-  Jacob's  lives 

don  and  Warwickfliire  ;  and.  as  Sir  William's  mother  was  a  °f  the  poets, 
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great  beauty,  fome  have  furmiled,  but  without  any  foundation  at 
all,  that  he  derived  his  very  being,  and  along  with  it  his  poetical 
talents,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  from  Shakefpear. 
He  was  firft  put  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Oxford  ;  and,  when  he 
had  pafied  through  that,  entered  a  member  of  Lincoln-college 
in  that  univerfity.  But  his  genius  leading  him  to  poetry,  he 
made  little  or  no  progrefs  in  academical  learning ;  but  foon 
leaving  the  place,  he  became  a  page  to  Frances,  duchefs  of 
Richmond,  and  afterwards  to  Foulk  lord  Brooke,  who  being 
a  poet  himfelf,  was  much  delighted  with  him.  In  1628  he 
began  to  write  plays  and  poems ;  and  acquired  fo  much  repu- 
tation for  his  tafte  and  wit,  that  he  was  carejTed  by  forne  of  the 
mod  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Sir  Henry  Blount,  Edward 
Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  honourable  Henry 
Howard,  and  fir  John  Suckling,  were  amongft  his  intimate 
friends.  Wood  relates,  that  fir  William  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  his  nofe  about  this  time,  from  the  effects  of  a  criminal 
commerce,  which  he  had  with  a  fine  black  girl  in  Axe-yard, 
Weftminfler  j  and  we  find  him  rallied  on  this  account  by  the 
contemporary  wits,  and  among  the  reft  by  his  friend  Suck* 
iing: 

"  Will  Davenant  afbarned  of  a  foolifh  mifchance, 
"  That  he  had  got  lately  travelling  in  France  i 
*c  Modeftly  hoped  the  handfomenefs  of  *s  mufe, 
"  Might  any  deformity  about  him  excufe. 

And, 

*c  Surely  the  company  had  been  content, 

*'  If  they  could  have  found  any  precedent  j 

"  But  in  all  their  records,  in  verfe  or  in  profe, 

*'  There  was  none  of  a  laureate  who  wanted  a  nofe," 

Leflion  of  Poets. 

But  Davenant  was  fo  little  difturbed  with  their  mirth,  that  he 
himfelf  was  as  merry  as  any  of  them  j  and  harboured  fo  little 
refentment  againft  the  authorefs  of  his  misfortune,  that  he  af- 
terwards introduced  her,  in  all  her  beauty,  into  his  Gondi- 
bert.  In  1637,  when  Ben  Johnfon  died,  he  was  created  poet 
laureate,  to  the  great  mortification  of  May,  the  tranflator  of 
Lucan,  who  was  competitor  for  the  place;  and  who,  upon 
being  difappointed,  carried  his  refentment  fo  far,  that  from 
being  a  warm  courtier,  he  became  a  warmer  malecontent,  and 

diftin- 
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(iiftinguifhed  himfelf  afterwards  againft  his  royal  matter,  both 
as  an  advocate  and  hiftorjan  to  the  parliament.     In   1641   he  Athens 
was  accufed  by  the  parliament  for  being  embarked  in  a  deflgn  Oxon.  v. 
of  feducing  the  army,  and  bringing  it  again  under  the  fub- 
je6Hon  of  the  king:  and  after  attempting  to  fave  himfelf  by 
flight,  was  feized  >  but  being  bailed,  withdrew  foon  after  to 
France.     After  he  had  fpent  fome  time  there,  he  returned  ; 
was   entertained  by  William  marquifs  of  Newcaftle,  and  by 
him   made  proprefecl:  or  lieutenant-general  of  his  ordnance. 
In  1643  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from   his  ma- 
jefty  near  Gloucefler  j  but  upon  the   declining  of  the  king's 
party,  retired  again  to  France.     Here  he  changed  his  religion 
for  that  of  Rome,  which  circumftance  probably  might  fo  far 
ingratiate  him  with  the  queen,  as  to  induce  her  to   truft  him 
with  the  mofr.  important  concerns.     She  fent  him  over  to  the 
king,  as  lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  to  perfuade  him  to  give  up 
the  church  for  his  peace  and  fecurity :  but  the  king  was  fo 
difpleafed  with  what  he  offered  on  this  head,  that  he  forbad 
him  ever   coming  into    his  prefence  again.     As  this  was  by 
far  the  mod  remarkable  parTage  in  his  whole  life,  we  think 
ourfelves  obliged  to  dwell  upon  it  a  little.     Lord  Clarendon 
has  given  us  a  circumftantial  account  of  it  5  and  though  it  is 
not  altogether  to  Davenant's  advantage,  yet  we  may  affure 
ourfelves  it  is  true,  becaufe  the  hiitorian  had  always  a  parti- 
cular regard  and  friendfhip  for  the  poet.     *6  The  queen,  fays 
"  he,  who  was  never  advifed  by  thofe  who  either  underftood 
"  or  valued   his   (the  king's)   true   interefr,    confulted  with 
"  thofe  about  her,  and  fent  fir  William  Davenant,  an  honeft 
"  man  and  a  witty,  but  in  all  refpecls  inferior  to  fuch  a  truft, 
"  with  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  king,  who  knew  the  perfon 
"  well  enough  under  another  character  than  was  like  to  give 
"  him  much  credit   in   the  argument  in  which  he  was  in- 
*c  ftru&ed,  that  '  he  fhould  part  with  the  church  for  his  peace 
"  and  fecurity.'     Sir  William  Davenant  had,    by  the  coun- 
«  tenance  of  the  French  ambaflador,  eafy  admiflion  to  the 
"  king  ;  who  heard  him  patiently  all  he  had  to  fay,  and  an- 
*?  fwered  him  in  that  manner  that  made  it  evident  he  was  not 
*'  pleafed  with  the  advice.     When  he  found  his  majefty  un- 
"  fatisfied,  and  that  he  was  not  like  to  confent  to  what  was 
<c  fo  earneftly  defired  by  them  by  whofe  advice  he  was  fent, 
<6  who  undervalued  all  thofe  fcruples  of  confcience  which  his 
cc  majefty  was  ftrongly  pofleifed  with,  he  took  upon  himfelf 
f4  the  confidence  to  offer  fome  reafons  to  the  king  to  induce 
f * '  him  to  yield  to  what  was  propofed  3  and,  among  other 

"  things, 
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"  thincs,  faid,  *  it  was  the  advice  and  opinion  of  all  his 
"  friends/  His  majefty  afking,  '  what  friends  ?'  and  he  an- 
"  fwering,  that  c  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  lord  Jermyn,3  the 
"  king  faid,  that  '  the  lord  Jermyn  did  not  underftand  any 
4C  thing  of  the  church/  The  other  laid,  '  the  lord  Colepep- 
"  per  "was  of  the  fame  mind.'  The  king  faid,  «  Colepepper 
4C  had  no  religion ;  and  alked,  whether  the  chancellor  of  the 
"  exchequer  was  of  that  mind  ;'  to  which  he  anfwered,  <  he 
"  did  not  know,  for  that  he  was  not  there,  and  had  deferted 
"  the  prince ;'  and  thereupon  faid  fomewhat  from  the  queen 
"  of  the  difpleafure  (he  had  conceived  againft  the  chancellor. 
"  To  which  the  king  faid,  <  the  chancellor  was  an  honeft 
"  man,  and  would  never  defert  him,  nor  the  prince,  nor  the 
"  church;  and  that  he  was  forry  he  was  not  with  his  fon, 
"  but  that  his  wife  was  miftaken.'  Davenant  then  offering 
"  fome  reafons  of  his  own,  in  which  he  mentioned  the 
"  church  flightingly,  as  if  it  were  not  of  importance  enough 
46  to  weigh  down  the  benefit,  that  would  attend  the  con- 

C 

*'  ceffion,  his  majefty  was  tranfported  with  fo  much   indig- 

*'  nation,  that  he  gave  him  a  fharper  reprehenfion   than  was 

44  ufual   for   him    to  give  to  any  other  man  ;  and  forbad  him 

"  to  prefume   to  come  ae;ain  into  his  prefence.     Whereupon 

"  the  poor  man,  v/ho  had  in  truth  very  good  affections,  was 

Hift.  of  the  "  exceedingly    dejected    and    aOii6ted ;    and    returned     into 

Rebel,  vcl.  "  .France  to  give  an  account  of  his   ill  fuccefs  to  thofe  who 

"'•  «  fenthim."" 

Davenant  was  afterv/ards  employed  by  the  queen  to  tranf- 
port  a  confiderable  number  of  artificers  from  PVance  to  Vir- 
ginia, having  obtained  leave  of  the  king  of  France  fo  to  do  : 
but  in  this  undertaking  he  was  likewife  unfortunate :  for  be- 
fore the  vefTel  was  got  clear  of  the  French  coaft,  it  was  taken 
by  fome  of  the  parliament  fhips  of  war,  and  carried  to  En- 
Athena  gland.  He  was  firft  imprifoned  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
Oxon.  v.  11.  afterwards  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  take 
his  trial  in  the  high  court  of  jufrice  in  the  year  1651  :  but  at 
the  interceffion  of  Milton  and  fome  others,  his  life  was  hap- 
pily faved,  though  we  find  him  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  for  two 
years  after.  He  was  then  fet  at  liberty  by  the  lord  keeper 
Whitlocke,  and  had  now  nothing  to  think  of,  but  how  to 
procure  an  honeft  livelihood.  Tragedies  and  comedies  were 
then  efteemed  very  prophane  and  unholy  things,  which  there- 
fore being  forbidden  in  thofe  religious  times,  he  was  forced, 
as  Dryden  fays,  "  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and  to 
'"  introduce  the  examples  of  moral  virtue  written  in  vcrfe, 
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Ci  and  performed  in  recitative  mufic.  The  original  of  this 
"  mufic,  and  of  the  fcenes  which  adorned  his  works,  he  had 
<e  from  the  Italian  operas ;  but  he  heightened  his  characters, 
"  as  he  imagines,  from  Corneille  and  fome  French  Poets.'* 
In  this  manner  Sir  William  made  a  fhift  to  fupport  himfelf, 
till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II;  after  which  he  revived  the 
i'j.it  drama,  and  ojbtained  a  patent  for  eredting  a  new  company 
of  acStors,  under  the  patronage  of  James  duke  of  York,  who 
acled  many  years  in  little  Lincolns-Inn  Fields.  Here  he  died 
April  17,  1668,  aged  63,  and  two  days  after  was  interred  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey ;  when  to  the  great  grief  of  honeft 
mr.  Wood,  there  was  an  inexcufable  error  committed  in  the 
ceremony,  the  laurel-wreath  through  hafte  being  forgot, 
which  fhould  have  been  placed  upon  his  coffin.  On  his  grave- 
ilone  is  infcribed,  in  imitation  of  Ben  Johnfon's  fhort  epi- 
taph, O  RARE  SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT! 
It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  his  remains  reft  very 
near  the  place,  out  of  which  thofe  of  mr.  Thomas  May,  for- 
formerly  his  competitor  for  the  laurel,  and  afterwards  hiftorian 
and  fecretary  to  the  parliament,  were  removed,  together  with 
a  fine  monument  and  pompous  infcription  erected  over  him 
by  an  order  of  that  houfe.  His  works  were  publifhed  by  his 
widow  in  1677,  and  dedicated  to  Tames  duke  of  York,  after-  ?f  ,s 

/  «~J '  **  *  tcr  s 

wards  king  James  II :  they  confift  of  plays  and  poems,  among 
the  laft  of  which  is  to  be  found  the  famous  Gondibert,  which 
has  afforded  fo  much  exercife  to  the  wits  and  critics. 

DAVENPORT    (CHRISTOPHER),    a  very  learned 
Englishman,  was  born  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickfhire,  about 
the  year  1598,  and  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  a  fchool  Wood's 
in  that  city.     He  was  fent  to  Merton  college  in   Oxford   at  Athen. 

••  f\ 

fifteen  years  of  age;  where  fpending  two  years,  he,  upon  an  on* 
invitation  from  fome  Romiih  prieft  living  in  or  near  Oxford, 
afterwards  went  to  Doway.  He  remained  there  for  fome 
time;  and,  then  going  to  Ypres,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
Francifcans  among  the  Dutch  there,  upon  the  yth  of  October 
1617.  After  feveral  removals  from  place  to  place,  he  became 
a  miilionary  into  England,  where  he  went  by  the  name  of 
Francilcus  a  Sanc/ta  Clara ;  and  at  length  was  made  one  of 

O 

the  chaplains  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal  conlbrt  of  king 
Charles  I.  Here  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  caufe  of 
popery,  by  gaining  difciples,  railing  money  among  the  Engliffi 
catholicks  to  carry  on  publick  matters  abroad,  and  by  writing 
books  for  the  advancement  of  his  religion  and  order.  He  was 
very  eminent  for  his  uncommon  learning,  being  excellently 

verfed 
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verfed  in  fchool- divinity,  in  fathers  and  councils,  in  phiioio'-* 
phers,  and  in  ecclefiaftical  and  prophanc  hiftories.  He  was* 
mr.  Wood  tells  us,  a  perfon  of  very  free  difcourfe,  while  his 
fellow-labourer  in  the  fame  vineyard,  Hugh  Crefiy,  was  re- 
ferved  ;  of  a  lively  and  quick  afpe&,  while  CrefTy  was  clouded 
and  melancholy:  all  which  accompliihments  made  him  agree- 
able to  proteftants  as  well  as  papifts.  Archbifhop  Laud,  it 
feems,  had  fome  knowledge  of  this  perfon  ;  for,  in  the  fe- 
venth  article  of  his  impeachment,  it  is  faid,  that  "  the 
*e  faid  archbifhop,  for  the  advancement  of  popery  and  fuper- 
<c  ftition  within  this  realm,  hath  wittingly  and  willingly 
*c  received,  harboured  and  relieved  divers  popiin  priefts 
*e  and  Jefuits,  namely,  one  called  San&a  Clara,  alias 
*s  Davenport,  a  dangerous  perfon  and  Francifcan  friar,  who 
cc  hath  written  a  popish  and  feditious  book,  entitled,  Deus, 
fc  natura,  gratia,  &c.  wherein  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
*'  church  of  England,  eftabiifhed  by  act  of  parliament,  are 
cc  much  traduced  and  fcandalized  :  that  the  faid  archbimop 
<c  had  divers  conferences  with  him,  while  he  was  writing  the 
*c  faid  book,*'  &c.  To  which  article,  the  archbimop  made 
this  anfwer  :  "  I  never  faw  that  Francifcan  friar,  San&a  Clara, 
w  in  my  life,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  memory,  above  four  times* 
*c  or  five  at  moft.  He  was  firft  brought  to  me  by  dr.  Lind- 
*c  fell :  but  I  did  fear,  that  he  would  never  expound  the  ar- 
*c  tides  fo,  that  the  church  of  England  might  have  caufe  to 
"  thank  him  for  it.  He  never  came  to  me  after,  till  he  was 
almoft  ready  to  print  another  book,  to  prove,  that  epifco- 
pacy  was  authorifed  in  the  church  by  divine  right;  and  this 
'*  was,  after  thefe  unhappy  ftirs  began.  His  defire  was,  to 
<$c  have  this  book  printed  here  ;  but  at  his  feveral  addrefles  to 
**  me  for  this,  I  ftill  gave  him  this  anfwer  :  That  I  did  not 
*e  like  the  way,  which  the  church  of  Rome  went  concerning 
*c  epifcopacy  ;  that  I  would  never  confent,  that  any  fuch 
**  book  from  the  pen  of  a  Romanift  mould  be  printed  here  ; 
**  that  the  bifhops  of  England  are  very  well  able  to  defend 
«c  their  own  caufe  and  calling,  without  any  help  from  Rome, 
"  and  would  do  fo  when  they  faw  caufe  :  and  this  is  all  the 
c<  conference  I  ever  had  with  hrm."  Our  author  at  this  time 
abfconded,  and  fpent  moftofthofe  years  of  trouble  in  ob- 
fcurity,  fometimes  beyond  the  feas,"  fometimes  at  London, 
fometimes  in  the  country,  and  fometimes  at  Oxford.  After 
the  Reftoration  of  king  Charles  II,  when  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  between  him  and  Catherine  of  Portugal,  San&a 
Clara  became  one  of  her  chaplains ;  and  was  for  the  third 

time 
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time  chofe  provincial  of  his  order  for  England,  where  he  died 
upon  the  31  ft  of  May  1680. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  :  he  wrote,  I .  Para- 
phraftica  expofitio  articulorum  confeftionis  Anglicae.  This 
book  was,  we  know  not  why,  much  railed  at  by  the  Jefuits, 
who  would  fain  have  had  it  burnt ;  but,  being  foon  after 
licenfed  at  Rome,  all  farther  rumour  about  it  flopped. 
2.  Deus,  natura,  gratia:  five,  tractatus  de  prsedeftinatione, 
de  mentis,  &c.  This  book  was  dedicated  to  king  Charles  I; 
and  mr.  Prynne  contends,  that  the  whole  fcope  of  it,  as  \\ell 
as  "  the  paraphrailical  expofition  of  the  articles/'  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  it  in  the  year  1635,  was  to  reconcile  the  king,  the 
church,  and  the  articles  of  our  religion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Canterbury'* 
He  published  alfo  a  great  number  of  other  works,  which  are  Doom»  ?• 
not  now  of  confequence  enough  to  be  mentioned. 

DAVENPORT  (JOHN),  elder  brother  of  Chrifro- 
pher  juft  mentioned,  was  born  at  Coventry,  in  the  year  15975 
and  fent  from  thence  with  his  brother  to  Merton  college  in 
1613.  He  afterwards  took  a  different  route  from  him :  for 
whereas  Chriflopher  went  to  Doway,  and  became  a  catholic, 
John  went  to  London,  and  became  a  puritan.  He  was  mini- 
iter  of  St.  Stephen's  church  in  Coleman-ftreet,  and  efteemed 
by  his  fanatical  brethren  a  perfon  of  excellent  gifts  in  preach- 
ing, and  in  other  qualities  belonging  to  a  divine.  About  the 
year  1630,  he  was  appointed  by  certain  factious  and  difcon- 
tented  perfons  one  of  the  feoffees  for  the  buying  in  impropria- 
tions  j  but,  that  project,  mifcarrying,  he  left  his  paftoral 
charge,  about  the  year  1633,  under  pretence  of  oppofition 
from  the  bifhops,  and  went  beyond  the  feas  to  Amfterdam, 
Here,  endeavouring  to  be  a  minrfter  in  the  Englifh  congrega- 
tion, and  to  join  with  them  in  all  duties,  he  was  oppofed  by 
mr.  John  Paget,  an  elder,  on  account  of  fome  difference  be- 
tween them  about  baptifm  -y  upon  which  he  wrote,  in  his  own 
defence,  "  A  letter  to  the  Dutch  cl  sifts,  containing  a  juft 
4<  complaint  againft  an  unjuft  doer  ;  wherein  is  declared  the 
<c  miferable  flavery  and  bondage,  that  the  Englifh  church  at 
€<  Amfrerdam  is  now  in,  by  reafon  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
**  ment  and  corrupt  doctrine  of  mr.  John  Paget,  their  mini- 
"  fter."  Amft.  1634.  Two  or  three  more  pieces,  relating  to 
this  controverfy,  were  publifhed  by  hkn  afterwards :  and  luch 
were  his  parts  and  learning,  that  he  drew  away  from  them 
many  of  their  congregation?  to  whom  he  preached  and  prayed 
in  private  houfes, 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  returned  into  England,, 
as  other  nonconformifts  did,  and  had  a  c  ire  beftowed  on  him  ; 
but  finding  matters  not  go  on  agreeably  to  his  humour,  he 
went  into~New-England,  and  became  parlor  of  New-Haven 
there.  He  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  Boflon  in 
1668,  where  he  died  upon  the  i3th  of  March  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. He  was  the  author  of,  "  A  catechtfm  containing  the 
"  chief  heads  of  the  Chriftian  religion,"  which  was  printed  at 
London  in  1659  :  "  feveral  fermons  :"  "  The  power  of  con- 
«  gregational  churches  aflerted  and  vindicated  :"  and  of  "  An 
"  expofition  of  the  canticles,"  which  has  never  been  pub- 
limed. 

DAVID  (GEORGE),  a  moft  extraordinary  heretic,  was 
the  fon  of  a  waterman  of  Ghent,  and  educated  a  glazier,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  a  glafs-painter.  He  began  about  the  year  1525 
to  preach  fuch  whimfies  as  thefe,  namely,  that  he  was  the 
true  mefTiah,  the  third  David,  nephew  of  God,  not  after  the 
flefh,  but  after  the  fpirit.  "  The  heavens,  faid  he,  being 
*c  empty,  he  was  fent  to  adopt  children  worthy  of  that  king- 
<6  dom  ;  and  to  reftore  Ifrael,  not  by  death,  as  Chrifr,  but 
<c  by  grace."  With  the  Sadducees,  he  denied  eternal  life, 
the  refurreclion,  and  the  laft  judgment :  with  the  Adamites, 
he  was  as;ainft  marriage  and  for  a  community  of  women  :  and 
with  the  followers  of  Manes,  he  thought  that  the  body  only, 
and  not  the  foul,  could  be  denied  with  fin.  According  to 
him,  the  fouls  of  unbelievers  ought  to  be  faved,  and  thofe  of 
the  apofUes  damned.  Laftly,  he  affirmed  it  folly  to  believe, 
that  there  was  any  fin  in  denying  Jefus  Chrifr.  j  and  ridiculed 
the  martyrs  for  preferring  death  to  apoftacy.  A  perfecution 
being  commenced  againft  him  and  his  followers,  he  fled  firft  to 
Friefiand,  and  from  thence  to  Bafil,  where  he  lurked  under 
the  name  of  John  Bruck.  He  died  in  that  city  in  the  year 
1556,  promifmg  to  his  difciples,  that  he  fhould  rife  again  in 
three  days ;  which,  as  it  happened,  was  not  altogether  falfe : 
for  the  magiftrates  of  Bafil,  underftanding  at  length  who  he 
was,  did,  about  that  time,  dig  up  his  corps,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  writings,  they  caufed  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  executioner.  As  great  a  madman  and  lunatic  as  this 
George  David  was,  he  had  his  followers,  which  continued 
fome  time  after  his  death, 
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D  AVIES  (fir  JOHN)  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  a  wealthy  tanner  at  Chifgrove  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1570.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Queen's-  Wood's  A- 
college  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1585  ;  and,  after  having  taken  then;  Oxon« 
a  batchelor  of  arts  degree,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  v 
and,  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law,  was 
called  to  the  bar.     Some  time  after,  being  expelled  that  fo- 
ciety  for  beating  a  gentleman  at  dinner  in  the  common  hall, 
namely,  mr.  Richard  Martin,  afterwards  recorder  of  London, 
he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  there ;  but, 
being  reinftated  in  the  Temple,  he  pra6tifed  as  a  counfellor, 
and  became  a  burgefs  in  the  parliament  in  1601.     Upon  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  went  with  lord  Hunfdon  into 
Scotland,  to  congratulate  king  James  ;  and,  being  introduced 
into  his  majefty's   prefence,  was  taken  very  particular  notice 
of.     The  king  inquiring  of  that  lord  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  him,  and  hearing  John  Davies  named, 
alked,  whether  he  was  Nofce  teipfum  ?  And,  upon  being  told 
told  he  was,  his  majefty  gracioufly  embraced  him,  and  afTured 
him   of  his  favour.      This   Nofce   teipfum  was  a  poem  of  ibid, 
fir  John's  "  on  The  original,  nature,  and  immortality  of  the 
46  foul,"  publifhed  in  the  year   1599,  and  dedicated  to  queen 
Elizabeth.     It  was  printed  again  in  1622,  and  again  in  1714 
by  mr.  N.  Tate,  who  has  given  in  a  preface  a  very  advan- 
tageous character   of  it.     This,  together   with   other  fmall 
poems,  as,  "  Hymns  of  Aftrea  in  acroftic  verfe ;  Orcheftra, 
44  or,  A  poem  expreffmg  the  antiquity  and  excellency  of  dan- 
46  cing,  in  a  dialogue  between  Penelope  and  one  of  her  woo- 
44  ers  j"  &c.  gained  fir  John  the  reputation  of  a  poet,  and  re- 
commended him  fo  to  king  James,  that  he  made  him  firft  his 
follicitor,  and  then  his  attorney-genera!  in  Ireland  ;  where,  in 
1606,  he  became  one   of  his  majefty's  ferjeants  at  law,  and 
was  afterwards  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  that  king- 
dom.    The  year  following,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  king  at  Whitehall.     In  1612,  he  quitted  the 
poft  of  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
majefty's  Englifh  ferjeants  at  law ;  and,  after  his  fettling  in 
England,  one  of  the  judges  of  aflize  on  the  circuits.    In  1626, 
he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench ;  but, 
before  his  inftallation,  died    fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age.     He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
bold  fpirit,    a  {harp  and  ready  wit,  and  of  a  man  completely  ibi<3, 
learned,  but  in  reality  more  a  fcholar  than  a  lawyer. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  this  gentleman's  productions  as 
a  poet ;  but  he  gave  the  world  feveral  pieces  in  quality  of  a 
lawyer.  I.  "  A  difcovery  of  the  true  caufes,  why  Ireland 
•'  was  never  entirely  fubdued,  nor  brought  under  obedience 
*c  of  the  crown  of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  ma- 
"  jefty's  happy  rergn."  "  Lend.  1612,  4to.  Dedicated  to  the 
king,  with  this  Latin  verfe  only  :  Principis  eft  virtus  maxi- 
ma nofle  fuos.  IL  "  A  declaration  of  our  fovereign  lord 
"  the  king,  concerning  the  title  of  his  majefty's  fon  Charles, 
"  the  prince  and  duke  of  Cornwall."  Lond.  1614,  folio. 
Printed  in  two  columns,  one  French,  the  other  Englifh.  III. 
cc  Le  primer  reports  des  cafes  &  matters  en  ley  refolves  &: 
"  adjudges  en  Ics  courts  del  roy  en  Ireland,"  Dublin,  1615. 
Lond.  1628  and  1674,  folio.  Tothefecond  edition  was  ad- 
ded a  table.  IV.  "  A  perfect  abridgment  of  the  eleven  books 
"  of  reports  of  fir  Edward  Coke."  Lond.  1651,  I2mo.  It 
was  written  in  French  by  fir  John  Davies,  and  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  another  hand.  V.  "  Jus  imponendi  vectigalia  :  or^ 
"  The  learning  touching  cufloms,  tonnage,  poundage,  and 
ct  impofitions  on  merchandizes,  &c.  affened."  Lond.  1656 
and  1659,  8vo.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  fome  manufcripts  of 
his  writing  and  composing  ;  namely,  *'  A  large  epiftle  to 
"  Robert  earl  of  Salisbury  of  the  (late  of  the  counties  of  Mo- 
tc  naghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Downe,  and  ofjuftices  of  peace, 
"  ?.nd  other  officers  of  Ireland,"  written  in  1607;  and  alfo 
cc  A  fpeech  before  Arthur  lord  Chichefler,  vifcount  Belfaii, 
"  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  21  May  1613,"  when  he  was 
fpeaker  of  the  Irifh  hcufe  of  commons.  Thefe  pieces  were  in 
the  library  of  fir  James  Ware  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards,  as 
Ibid.  mr.  \Vood  believes,  in  that  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 

Before  we  conclude  this  account  of  fir  John  Davies,  Ive 
muft  obferve,  that  he  married  Eleanor  Touchet,  youngelr. 
daughter  of  lord  George  Audley,  afterwards  earl  of  Caffleha- 
ven  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  an  idiot,  who  died  young,  and  a 
daughter  named  Lucy,  who  was  married  to  Ferdinand  lord 
Raftings,  afterwards  earl  of  Huntingdon.  This  Eleanor 
Touchet  was  a  lady  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  She 
had,  or  pretended  to  have,  a  fpirit  of  prophecy  ;  and  her  pre- 
dictions, received  from  a  voice  which  fhe  often  heard,  as  me 
ufed  to  tell  her  daughter  Lucy,  and  fhe  others,  were  generally- 
wrapped  up  in  dark  and  obfcure  expreflions.  It  was  com- 
monly reported,  that,  on  the  Sunday  before  her  hulband's 
death,  as  me  was  fitting  at  dinner  with  him,  (he  fuddenly 
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burft  into  tears  ;  whereupon,  he  afking  her  the  occafion,  fhe 
anfwered,  "  Hufband,  thefe  are  your  funeral  tears ;"  to  which 
he  replied,  u  Pray  wife  fpare  your  tears  now,  and  I'll  be  con- 
cc  tent  tliat  you  (hall  laugh  when  I  am  dead."  After  fir  John's 
death,  {he  lived  moftly  at  Parfton  in  Hertfordfhire ;  and  in 
1649,  an  account  was  publifhed  of  her  "  ftrange  and  wonder- 
"  ful  prophecies."  She  died  in  St.  Bride's  parifh  in  London, 
on  the  5th  of  July  1652;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's 
church  in  the  Fields,  near  the  remains  of  her  hufband.  Ibid. 

DAVIES  (JOHN)  an  eminent  and  learned  critic,  was 
the  fon  of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  there  upon  the 
22d  of  April  1679.  After  being  educated  in  claflical  learning 
at  the  Charterhoufe-fchool,  he  was,  in  the  year  1695,  fentto 
Queen's-college  in  Cambridge ;  where  he  took  his  batchelor 
of  arts  degree  in  1698.  In  1701  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his 
college;  and  the  year  following  took  his  mafter  of  arts  degree. 
In  the  year  1711,  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral 
learned  publications,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  was  col- 
lated by  dr.  John  Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  to  the  re&ory  of  Fen- 
Ditton  near  Cambridge,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Ely  ;  taking  the  fame  year  a  doctor  of  laws  degree.  Upon 
the  death  of  dr.  James,  he  was  chofen  matter  of  Queen's-col- 
lege on  March  the  23d,  1716-17  ;  and  created  doctor  of  divi- 
nity in  1717,  when  king  George  I.  was  at  Cambridge.  He 
died  upon  the  7th  of  March  1731-32,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  ;  where  a  fiat 
marble  {tone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  a  plain  infcription. 
His  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  fir  John  Turton,  knt.  is 
faid  to  have  been  living  in  the  year  1743. 

This  learned  man  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  au- 
thor of  any  original  works,  but  only  employed  himfelf  in 
giving  fome  fair  and  correct  editions  of  feme  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  of  antiquity.  Thus  in  the  year  1703  he 
publifhed  in  8vo,  I.  Maximi  Tyrii  diflertationes,  Gr.  &  Lat. 
ex  interpretatione  Heinfii,  &c.  2.  C.  Julii  Caefaris,  et  A. 
Hirtii,  qure  extant  omnia.  Cant.  1706,  4:0.  It  was  repub- 
lifned  in  1/27.  3.  M.  Minucii  Faelicis  Ocravius.  Cant. 
1707,  8vo.  It  was  printed  again  in  1712,  8vo,  with  the 
notes  greatly  enlarged  and  corrected,  and  the  addition  of 
Commodianus,  a  writer  of  the  Cyprianic  age.  4.  Then  he 
formed  a  fcheme  of  publifhing  new  and  beautiful  editions  of 
Cicero's  philofophical  pieces,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  what 
the  moft  learned  Grzevius  had  publulied  of  that  great  author  ; 
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and  accordingly  put  out,  in  1709,  his  Tufculanarum  difputa- 
tiontim,  libri  quinque.   8vo.     This  edition,  and  that  of  1738, 
which  is  the  fourth,  have  at  the  end  the  emendations  of  his 
intimate  friend  dr.  Bentley.     The  other  pieces  were  publilhed 
by  our  author  in  the  following  order  :  De  natura  Deorum,  in 
1718.     De  divinatione  et  de  Fato,.  in  1721.     Academica,  in 
1725.     De  legibus,  in  1/27.     De  finibus  bonorum  et  malo- 
rum,  in  1728.     Thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Tully  were  printed  in 
8vo  in  a  fair  and  handfome  manner  ;  have  been  received  with 
a  general  applaufe  ;  and  have  pafied,  moft  of  them,  through 
feveral  editions.     Dr.  Davies  had  alfo  gone  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  offices,  in  order   for  a  new 
edition  of  that  moft  valuable  work  ;  but  being  prevented  by 
death  from  finifhing   it,    he   recommended  it  in   his    will  to 
the  care  of  that  great  patron  of  learning  Richard  Mead,  M.  D. 
who  put  it  into  the  hands  of  dr.  Thomas  Bentley,    that   he 
might  fit  and  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.     But  the  houfe  where 
dr.  Bentley  lodged,  which  was  in  the  Strand,  London,  being 
fet  on  fire  through  his  carclefnefs,  as  it  is  faid,  in  reading  af- 
ter he  was   in  bed,  dr.   Davies's   notes    and  emendations  pe- 
-    rifhed  in  the  flames,  and  ib  were  irrecoverably  loft.      5.  A  no- 
fat.  Cice-     ther  thing  publiflied   by  our  learned  author,  which  we  have 

ron.de  Nat.  fr.  r  L  ..  .       .       '.  ... 

Deor.  edit.  not  mentioned,  was,  Lactantn  rirmiam  epitome  divmarum 
1733.          inftitutionum.     Cant.   1718,  8vo. 

His  works  have  been  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Abbe  d'Olivet  in  particular,  the  French  tranflator  of  Cicero 

de  natura  Deorum,    gives   him   juft  commendations  for  his 

Preface  to    beautiful  edition  of  that  book.     But  he    feerns  afterwards  to 

Entretiens    have  altered  his  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  harfh  judgment 

°n>  he  pafTes  upon  dr.  Davies,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition  of 

fur  la  nature         r  r  '  t ......  r          c        , 

dcsDieux.     Fully  s  works.     We  will  here   fubjom  this  cenfure  for  tne 
Paris  iyzi.  fake  of  the  curious  and  learned  reader,  who  poffibly  may  not 
othervvife  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it.     "  Joannes  Davi- 
"  fius  Anglus  his  viginti  omnia  pleraque  Ciceronis  philofo- 
phica  edidit,  operis  Graeviani  perfeclorem  fe  profeffus.    Ve- 
rum,  ut  emmpat  aliquando  ex  me  vera  vox,  et  dicam  ime 
circuitione  quid  fentio,  homini  homo  quid  praeftat !    Qu^e 
in  Graevio  modeftia,  quam  ingenuus  pudor  !    In  altero  qua? 
confidentia,    aut,    ne   dixerim   mollius,    quae   procacitas  \ 
Tamen  fateor,  et  libenter  quidem,  fuit  in  eo  ingenium  per- 
fpicax,  acutum,  folers :   itaque  locos  aliquot  feliciter  expli- 
cit.    At  minime  ferendus  eft,  qui,  antiquis  Ie6tionibus  e 
textu  exterminatis,  fuis  autem  in  earum  locum  fomniis,  fi 
"  diis  placet,  inducendis,  novum  velit  archite&ari  Ciceronem  : 

"  adea 
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**  adeo  ut,  fi  qua  ejus  volumina  fecundis  tertilfve  curls  retrac- 

<c  tata  in  lucem   redierint,    ultima  editio  fit  etiam   peflirna  : 

"  fufcepto  quafi  certamine  cum  popular!  fuo  Ricardo  Bentleio, 

tc  quern  fuarum  ad  Tufculanas   emendationum  approbatorem  ciceron. 

"  amplificatoremque  habuerat,    uter   eiTct   in  contaminandis  Oper.  Praef. 

"  veterum  exemplaribus  licentior."  ad  vol<  l* 

D  AVI  LA,  a  celebrated  hiflorian,  was  bom  of  an  illuf- 
irious  family  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  His  anceftors  had  fuftained 
the  office  of  high-conftables  in  that  ftate,  and  were  poffefTed 
of  large  fortunes:  but,  the  Turks  making  themfelves  matters 
of  the  ifland  in  the  vear  IC7I,  Davila  was  forced  to  abandon 

j  <J  I       * 

his  country.     He  fled  to  Avila  in  Spain  ;  induced  thereto  by  a 
tradition,  which  prevailed  in  his  family,  that  his  anceftors  had 
derived  their  name  and  origin  from  this  town.     Plere,   upon 
the  credit  of  his  name  and  family,  joined  to  the  little  remain- 
jng  fubftance  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  thought  he  fhould 
be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  with  tolerable  comfort:  but,  finding 
himfelf  mirtaken,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was  greatly 
carelled  in  the  court  of  Henry  III,  and  had  many  fervices  done 
him  by  people  of  the  firft  quality.     He  had  a  brother  and  two 
fillers,  which  were  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Catharine  of  Me- 
dicis;  but  this  queen  dying  in  1589,  and  the  king  foon  after, 
broke  again  all  Davila's  meafures.     He  continued  however  in 
France  fome  time  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Great,  and 
behaved  himfelf  very  gallantly  in  fome  military  expeditions,  in 
which  he  was  concerned.     Afterwards  he  went   to   Venice, 
where  he  had  a  very  honourable  penfion  fettled  on  him  by  the 
republic  :  in  whofe  fervice  his  brother  Lewis  Davila  had  for- 
merly been  a  commander.    He  was  at  Padua  when  he  obtained 
a    formal  commiflion    from  Venice  to  remove    to  Verona  : 
which  being  a  very  advantageous  thing  for  him,  Davila  made 
no  delay,    but   fet  out    immediately.     When  he  was   upon 
his  journey,  he  demanded  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
goods,  which  it  was  lawful  for  thofe  to  do  who  had  received 
any  fort  of  commiilion  from  the  republic  ;  but  inflead  of  being 
ferved  in   the  manner  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  was  treated 
atone  place  very  ill  ;  and  his  fervants  and  attendants  were  in- 
fulted  by  the  gentleman,  whofe  care  and  duty  it  was  to  furnifh 
him,     Davila  preferred  his  commifiion  in  the  fofteft  manner 
imaginable ;  but  this  moderation  and  candour,  as  it  ufually 
happens,  only  ferved  to  exafperate  our  hero  the  more  :  who 
immediately  difcharged   a  piilol   upon  Davila,  and  wounded 
him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  died  foon  after.     We  have  the 
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pleafure  however  to  inform  our  reader,  that  Davila  had  a  fort 
with  him  of  about  18  years  of  age  ;  who  had  fpirit  enough  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father  upon  the  murderer,  whom  he 
fell  upon  directly,  and  cut  to  pieces. 

When  Daviia  was  come  to  Venice,  he  wrote  his  "  Hiftory 
"  of  the  civil  wars  of  France."  It  is  divided  into  fifteen 
bocks,  and  contains  every  thing  worth  notice  thatpafled,  from 
the  death  of  Henry  II,  1559,  to  the  peace  of  Vervins  1598. 
This  hiftory  has  always  been  reckoned  a  fine  one.  Lord  JBo- 
lingbroke  calls  it  a  Noble  one,  and  fays,  that  he  "  fhould  not 
"  fcruple  to  confefs  it  in  many  refpecls  equal  to  that  of  Livy." 
Davila  has  indeed  been  fufpe&ed  and  accufed  of  too  much  re- 
finement and  fubtilty,  in  developing  the  fecret  motives  of  ac- 
tions, in  laving  the  caufes  of  events  too  deep,  and  deducing 
them  often  through  a  feries  of  progreflion  too  complicated, 
and  too  artiftly  wrought.  But  yet,  as  the  noble  lord  above- 
Boiing-  mentioned  obferves,  u  the  fufpicious  perfon,  who  fhould  re- 
"  jecl  this  hiilorian  upon  fuch  general  inducements  as  thefe, 
the'ftudvof  "  would  have  no  grace  to  oppofe  his  fufpicions  to  the  autho- 
hiftory,  i.v.  "  rity  of  the  firft  duke  of  Epernon,  who  had  been  an  actor, 
"  and  a  principal  aftor  too,  in  many  of  the  fcenesthat  Davila 
<c  recites.  Girard,  fecretary  to  this  duke,  and  no  contempti- 
"  ble  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hiftory  came  down  to  the 
"  place,  where  the  old  man  refided  in  Gafcony,  a  little  be- 
"  fore  his  death  ;  that  he  read  it  to  him;  that  the  duke  con- 
"  firmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it  ;  and  feerned  only 
"  furprized,  by  what  means  the  author  could  be  fo  v/ell  in- 
"  formed  of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafwes  of  thofe 
"  times." 


B?.;!'et,  D  AU  R  AT  (JOHN)  an  eminent  French  poet,  was  born 

-!u^ 

des'Scavans. 


near  the  head  of  the  Vienne  about  the  year  i  coy.     Going  to 
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the  capital  or  the  kingdom  to  nniln  his  itudies,  he  there  made 
p.  472.  an  extraordinary  progrefs,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  fuch 
^-  a  manner  by  his  fkill  in  Greek,  and  his  talent  at  poetry,  that 
he  became  one  of  the  profeilbrs  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  In 
the  year  1560,  as  it  is  faid,  he  fucceeded  John  Stracellus  in 
the  poft  of  the  king's  reader  and  profeflbr  of  the  Greek  tongue  ; 
but  before  this  he  had  been  principal  of  the  college  of  Coque- 
ret,  after  having  been  tutor  to  John  Antony  de  Bai'f,  in  the 
houfe  of  his  father  Lazarus  de  Ba'if,  who  was  mafter  of  the 
requefts.  Ke  continued  to  inrlrucT:  this  young  pupil  in  the  col- 
lege ofCoqueret;  and  he  had  alfo  the  famous  Ronfard  for  his 
fchoiar  there,  during  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  One  of  the 
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•moll  obfervable  and  glorious  elogies  of  Daurat  is,  that  his 
fchool  produced  a  great  number  of  able  men.  His  generofity 
and  want  of  management  made  him  extremely  poor,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  place  in  the  lift  of  thofe  learned  men  who  have 
been  very  near  ftarving.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  he  had 
been  preceptor  to  the  king's  pages;  and  Charles  IX.  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  his  poet,  and  took  great  delight  in  con- 
verfing  with  him.  Confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we 
ought  to  forgive  him  the  tafte  he  had  for  anagrams3  of  which 
he  was  the  firft  reftorer.  It  is  pretended,  that  he  found  the 
model  of  them  in  Lycophron  ;  at  leaft  he  brought  them  into 
fo  much  vogue,  that  every  body  would  needs  be  trying  at 
them  ;  and  he  paiTed  for  fuch  a  conjurer  in  that  way,  that  fe- 
veral  illuftrious  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to  anagramma- 
tife.  He  undertook  alfo  to  explain  the  centuries  of  Noftrada- 
mus,  which  he  was  thought  by  fome  to  do  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  he  feemed  to  be  invcfted  with  the  character  of  his  inter- 
preter or  fub-prophet.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  when  he  was 
near  fourfcore,  having  loft  his  firft  wife,  he  married  a  young 
girl ;  and  by  her  had  a  fon,  for  whom  he  {hewed  his  fondnefs 
by  a  thoufand  ridiculous  actions.  He  ufed  to  fay,  by  way  of 
excufe  for  this  marriage,  that  "  it  was  a  poetic  licence  ;  and 
"  that,  being  to  die  by  the  thruft  of  a  fword,  he  chofe  to  per- 
'"  form  the  execution  with  a  bright  fword,  rather  than  a  rufty 
*'  one."  He  had  bv  his  firft  wife,  among  other  children,  a 

j  *  O  * 

fon,  who  was  the  author  of  forne  French  verfes,  which  have 
been  printed  in  a  collection  of  his  own  poems;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  married  to  a  learned  man,  named  Nicolas 
Goulu,  in  whofe  favour  he  refigned  his  place  of  regius  profeilbr 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  made  a  great  many  verfes  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French :  and  indeed  it  was  his  difeafe  to  make  too 
many  ;  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did  any  perfon  of  con- 
fequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes  on  the  fubject ;  as 
If  he  had  been  poet  in  ordinary  to  the  kingdom,  or  his  mufe 
had  been  an  hired  mourner.  Some  have  faid  that  the  odes, 
epigrams,  hymns,  and  ether  poems  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
compofed  by  Daurat,  amount  to  above  fifty  thoufand  verfes ; 
and  make  what  abatement  we  will  from  this  prodigious  num- 
ber, it  is  certain,  that  he  compofed  a  great  many  poems  in 
thofe  two  languages,  befides  what  he  wrote  in  French.  He  was 
fo  good  a  critic,  that  Scaliger,  as  he  faid,  knew  none  but  him 
and  Cujacius,  who  had  abilities  fufficient  to  reftore  ancient 
authors ;  but  he  has  prefented  the  public  with  very  little  of 
that  kind,  fome  remarks  of  the  Sibylline  verfes  in  Opfopseus's 
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edition  being  all  we  can  recollect  at  prefent.  Scaliger  tells  us, 
and  he  laughs  at  him  for  it,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  bible  in  Homer.  He 
died  at  Paris  upon  the  firfl  of  November  1588,  above  four- 
fcore  years  of  age  ;  and  fmce  his  death  there  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  collections  of  his  verfes,  but  not  good  ones. 

D  A  W  E  S  (SiR  WILLIAM)  an  eminent  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  fir  John  Dawes, 
bart.  and  born  at  Lyons  near  Braintree.  in  Effex,  upon  the 

Preface  to    i2th  of  September  1671.     He  was  educated  at  Merchant- 

hi*^or£vs  m  Taylors  fchool  in  London,  where  he  made  a  great  proficiency 

pg!  i.  ^  m  clafllcal  learning;  and  was  alfo  tolerably  verfed  in  the  He- 
brew tongue,  even  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  which 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  additional  care  that  dr.  Kidder,  af- 
terwards bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  then  rector  of  Rayne 

Ibid.p.8, 9.  near  Braintree,  was  pleafed  to  take  of  his  education.  In 
1687,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  ;  but  his 
father's  title  and  eftate  defcending  to  him,  upon  the  death  of 
his  two  elder  brothers,  about  two  years  after,  he  left  Oxford, 
and  entered  himfelf  a  nobleman  in  Catharine  hall  Cambridge. 
He  took  pofiefHon  of  his  eldeft  brother's  chambers,  who  died 
there  juft  before  of  a  fever,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  other 

Ibid.  p.  is,  brother,  who  was  lieutenant  of  a  fhip,  was  unhappily  drowned. 
After  he  had  taken  his  matter  of  arts  degree,  he  vifited  his 
eftate  in  EfTex,  and  intended  to  make  a  fhort  tour  into  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  not  feen  ;  but  his 
progrefs  was  flopped  by  his  happening  to  meet  with  Frances, 
the  elded  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Darcy,  of  Braxftead  Lodge 
in  EfTex,  a  fine  and  accomplifhed  woman,  whom  he  made  his 

Ib;a.  p.  16.  addreffes  to  and  foon  after  married. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  was  ordain- 
ed deacon  and  prieft  by  dr.  Compton,  bifhop  of  London.  He 
intended,  from  the  very  firft,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  ;  and 
is  laid  to  have  prepared  himfelf  for  this,  by  making  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  Englifh  divines  his  ftudy,  while  he  was  very 
young.  Shortly  after,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity  by  a 
royal  mandate,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  mafterfriip  of 

IbiJ>  p.  si.  Catharine  hall,  to  which  he  was  unanimoufly  elected  in  the 
year  1696,  upon  the  death  of  dr.  John  Eachard.  He  did 
feveral  beneficial  ac~ls  to  his  college  :  particularly,  he  contri- 
buted liberally  towards  the  finifhing  a  chapel,  which  his  pre- 
deceflbr  had  begun ;  and,  by  his  intereft  at  court,  procured 
the  firft  vacant  prebend  of  Norwich  to  be  annexed,  by  aft  of 

par- 
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parliament,  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Catharine  hall  for  ever.  In  Ibid.  p.  26* 
the  year  1696,  he  was  made  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
William  ;  and  fhortly  after,  was  prdented  by  his  majefty  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Worceirer.  Sir  William,  it  fcems, 
had  pleafed  the  king  fo  well  in  a  fermon,  preached  at  White- 
hall upon  the  5th  of  November  1696,  that  his  majefty  fent  for 
him,  and  without  any  foil  ickat  ion  gave  him  this  prebend  ; 
telling  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  "  the  thing  indeed  was  but 
<c  fmall,  and  not  otherwife  worth  his  acceptance,  but  as  it  was 
<c  an  earneft  of  his  future  favour,  and  a  pledge  of  what  he  in-  Ibid.  p.  *». 
"  tended  for  him."  On  the  loth  of  November  1698,  he 
was  collated  by  archbifhop  Tenifon  to  the  recStory,  and  on  the 
1 9th  of  December  following,  to  the  deanery  of  Bocking  in 
Eflex  ;  where  he  behaved  in  a  very  charitable  and  exemplary 
manner.  His  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  by  way  preferving  an 
harmony  and  good  underftanding  with  his  people,  he  uled, 
every  Sunday,  to  invite  a  certain  number  of  the  better  fort  to 
dine  with  him  ;  which,  it  muft  be  confefied,  was  no  bad 
fcheme.  He  ufed  alfo  to  preach  conftantly  himfelf,  while  he 
continued  redlor  of  that  parish.  "  His  difcourfes,  fays  the 
"  fame  author,  were  plain  and  familiar,  and  fuch  as  were  beft 
"  adapted  to  a  country  audience ;  yet  under  his  management 
"  and  manner  of  expreflion,  they  far  furpafied  the  moft  ela- 
"  borate  compofitions  of  other  men.  For  fuch  was  the  com- 
u  linefs  of  his  perfon,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  decency  of" 
"  his  action,  and  the  majefty  of  his  whole  appearance,  that 
"  he  might  well  be  pronounced  the  moft  compleat  pulpit- 
"  orator  of  his  age."  And  this  indeed  conveys  a  true  and  ibid.  23, 
juft  idea  of  this  celebrated  prelate,  who  owed  his  advancement  36« 
chiefly  to  the  popular  qualities  abovementioned,  and  not  to  any 
uncommon  fized  abilities,  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  poflefled  :  fo  that  when  thefe  fame  fermons  at  court  and 
in  the  country  came  to  be  printed  and  read,  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  wonder  with  many,  who  did  not  confider  what  it  is 
that  fets  off  a  fermon  from  the  pulpit,  how  they  happened  to 
be  fo  extravagantly  admired  when  they  were  preached. 

After  queen  Anne's  ucceiTiori  to  the  crown,  fir  William, 
•was  made  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for 
fome  of  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  church.  Accordingly, 
though  he  mified  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln,  which  was  va- 
cant in  the  year  1705,  yet  her  majefty,  of  her  own  accord, 
named  him  to  the  fee  of  Chefter  in  1707.  The  reafon  of  his  jbi(j  O.ZQ, 
miffing  Lincoln  was  his  having,  in  a  iermon  upon  the  3Oth  of 
January,  uttered  fome  bold  truths,  which  were  not  agreeable 

to 
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to  certain  perfons  in  power ;  who  took  occafion  from  thence 
to  perfuade  the  queen,  contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  give  it 
to  dr.  "Wake,  late  archbifnop  of  Canterbury.  This  however 
made  no  impreflion  upon  fir  William ;  and  therefore,  when 
he  was  told  by  a  certain  nobleman,  that  he  had  loft  a  bimop- 
ric  by  his  pleaching,  his  reply  was,  that  *'  as  to  that  he  had 
"  no  manner  of  concern  upon  him,  becaufe  his  intention  was 

Ibid.  p.  30.  u  never  to  gain  one  by  it."  In  the  year  1713-14,  he  was 
tranilated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York ;  at  which  time  he 
was  alib  made  a  privy-counfellor  of  ftate.  He  continued 
above  ten  years  in  this  high  ftation,  much  honoured  and  re- 
fpecbd  ;  and  then  a  diarrhea,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjecl: 
afore-time,  coming  to  be  attended  with  a  fever,  and  ending  in 
an  inflammation  of  his  bowels,  put  a  period  to  his  life  upon 

Ibid.  P.  32.  the  30th  of  April  1724,  in  the  5^d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Catharine  hall  Cambridge,  near  his 
lady,  who  died  upon  the  22d  of  December  1705,  in  the  2Qth 
year  of  her  age.  He  had  feven  children,  three  of  which 

Ibid.  p.  51.  only,  namely,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Darcy,  furvived  him. 

Ke  was  trie  author  of  feveral  things,  fome  of  which  were 
publifhed  by  himfelf,  and  others  after  his  deceafe,  under  the 
title  of  his  "  Whole  works,  with  a  preface,  giving  fome  ac- 
«c  count  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  the  author." 
Lend.  1733,  in  three  volumes  8vo.  Thofe  publifhed  by 
himfelf  were,  i.  "  An  anatomy  of  atheifm."  Lond.  1693, 
4to.  This  is  a  poem,  confiding  of  five  meets,  and  was  writ- 

Ibid.  p.  ii.  ten  by  the  author,  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  argument  and  eafmefs  of  di«5lion,  than 
for  any  brifknefs  and  force  of  imagination.  2.  "  The  duties 
"  of  the  clofet,"  &c.  written  by  him,  before  he  was  twenty- 

Ibid.  p.  13.  one  years  of  age.  3.  "  The  duty  of  communicating  ex- 
"  plained  and  enforced,"  &c.  This  was  compofed  for  the 
ufe  of  his  parishioners  at  Bocking.  4.  "  Sermons  preached 
*'  upon  feveral  occaiions  before  king  William  and  queen 
"  Anne."  Lond.  1707,  8vo.  dedicated  to  that  queen.  5.  A 
preface  to  the  works  of  bifhop  Blackball  publimed  in  1723. 
The  character  of  this  prelate  is  that  cf  a  good,  rather  than  a 
great  man.  He  was  not  wanting  in  parts  and  learning,  but 
he  had  no  {hare  of  either  above  the  ordinary  rate  ;  and  his  in- 
tellectual accomplishments  were  rather  flafhy  and  popular, 
than  calculated  to  excite  any  great  admiration  in  thofe  who 
were  really  judges.  However,  his  moral  character  was  an  ex- 
tremely good  one ;  and  there  were  few  qualities,  that  could 
adorn  a  man  either  in  private  or  public  life,  as  a  layman  or 

eccle- 
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ecclefiaftic,  which  he   did   not   poffefs    in    an  eminent   de- 
gree. 

DEC  HALES   (CLAUDIUS  FRANCIS  MILLIET)    an 
excellent   mathematician,    mechanic,    and    ailronomer,    was 
born  at  Chamberry,  the  capital   of  Savoy,  in  the  year  1611  ; 
and  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  which  had  produced  feve- 
ral  perfons,  creditably  diftinguifhed   in   the  church,  the  long 
robe,  and  the  field.     He  was  a  great  mafter  in  all  the  parts  of  Merer!,  & 
mathematics,  and   printed  feveral  books  in  that  way,  which 
were  very  well  received.     His  principal  performances  are,  an 
edition  of  Euclid's  Elements,  where  he  has  ftruck  out  the  un- 
ferviceable  proportions,  and  annexed  the  ufe  to  thofe  he  has 
kept  in  ;  a  difcourie  of  fortification  ;  and  another  of  naviga- 
tion.    Thefe  performances,  with  fome  others,  were  firfl  col- 
lected into  three  volumes  in  roiio,  under  the  title  of  Mundus 
mathematicus  ;  being  indeed  a  compleat  courfe  of  all  the  ma- 
thematics.    The  firft  volume   includes   the  firft  fix  books  of 
Euclid,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ;  an  arithmetical  tract; 
Theodcfius's  fpherics ;    trigonometry ;     practical    geometry  ; 
mechanics  ;  ftatics ;   univerlal    geography  ;  a   difcourfe   upon 
the  loadltone;  civil  architecture,  and  the  carpenter's  art.    The 
fecond  volume  furnifhes  directions  for  ftone-cutting  ;  military 
architecture;  hydrostatics  ;  a  difcourie  of  fountains  and  rivers; 
hydraulic   machines,  or  contrivances  for  water-works ;  navi- 
gation ,    optics ;  perfpeclive ;  catoptrics  and  dioptrics.     The 
third  volume  has  in  it  a  difcourfe  of  rnufic ;  pyrotechnia,  or 
the  operations  of  fire  and  furnace  ;  a  di (courfe  of  the  ufe  of  the 
aftrolabe  ;  gnomonics,  or  the  art  of  dialling ;  aftronomy ;  a 
tract  upon  the  calendar ;  afoology  ;  algebra ;  the  method  of 
indivifible  and  conic  fe&ions.     The  beft  edition  of  this  work 
is  that  of  Lyons,  printed  in  the  year  1690  :  It  is  more  correct 
than  the  firlt,  has  confiderable  enlargements,  and  makes  four 
volumes   in   folio.     Dechales,  though   not  aboundino-  in  dif- 

O  O 

coveries  of  his  own,  is  yet  allowed  to  have  made  a  very  good 
ufe  of  the  productions  of  other  men,  and  to  have  drawn  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  fcience  of  mathematics  together  with  great 
clearnefs  and  judgment.  It  is  iaid  alfo,  that  his  probity  was 
not  inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  both  thefe  qualities  made 
him  generally  admired  and  beloved  at  Paris  ;  where  for  four 
years  together  he  read  nublic  mathematical  lectures  in  the  col- 

j  O 

lege  of  Clermont.  Then  he  removed  to  Marfeilles,  where 
he  taught  the  art  of  navigation  3  and  afterwards  became  pro- 
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feflbr  of  mathematics  in   the  univerfity  of  Turin,  where  he 
died  upon  the  28th  of  March  in  the  year  1678,  aged  67. 

DEE  (JoHN)  a  great  mathematician,  and  very  extraor- 
dinary perfon  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  parents  in 
Vita  Jo-     g0ocl  circumflances  at  London,  upon  the  I3th  of  July  1527  ; 
^'-  and,   after  ibme  time  fpent  at  fchool  there,  and  at  Chelrnsford 
4n-!i,Thc-  in  EiTex,  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.     As  to  the 

•*•  •* j  •*•  o    *  *  +s  o  *— *  -_ 

ma  Smith,    Hfe  he  led  there,  take  it  in  his  own  words :  "  Anno  1542,  I 
Jcriptore.--   cc          f      b  father  Rowland  Dee   to  the   univerfity  of 

Compend.-  J        J  .....  ,  r  J,  • 

ous reheat 'al  Cambridge,  tnere  to  begin  with  logic,  and  loto  proceed  in 
«fjohnDe,  ««  the  learning  of  good  arts  and  fciences  ;  for  I  had  before 
fa.dup.-i.  u  ]3een  meeting  Well  furnifhed  with  underftanding  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  I  being  then  fomewhat  above  fifteen  years 
old.  In  the  years  1543,  1544,  I545>  I  was  fo  vehemently 
bent  to  ftudy,  that  for  thofe  years  I  did  inviolably  keep  this 
ct  order,  only  to  Deep  four  hours  every  night ;  to  allow  to 
"  meat  and  drink,  and  forne  refrefhing  after,  two  hours  every 
"  day;  and  of  the  other  eighteen  hours,  all,  except  the  time 
"  of  going  to,  and  being  at,  the  divine  fervice,  was  fpent  in 
Compend.  fct  my  ftudies  and  learning."  In  May  1547,  he  went  into 
rehear f.  c.  1. 1-}-^  Low  Countries,  on  purpofe  to  converfe  with  Gemma 
Frifius,  Gerardus  Mercator,  &c.  and  in  about  eight  months 
after  returned  to  Cambridge ;  where,  upon  the  founding 
Trinity  college  by  king  Henry  VIII,  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  fellows.  His  turn  was  to  mathematics  and  aflronomy. 
He  brought  over  with  him  from  the  Low  Countries  feveral 
inflruments  made  by  the  direction  of  Frifius,  together  with  a 
pair  of  great  globes  made  by  Mercator  ;  and  his  reputation 
was  very  high.  However,  his  affiduity  in  making  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations,  which  in  thofe  days  were  always  underftood 
as  connected  with  the  defire  of  penetrating  into  futurity, 
brought  fome  fufpicion  upon  him  ;  which  was  fo  far  increafed 
by  a  very  fingular  accident  that  befel  him,  as  to  draw  upon 
him  the  imputation  of  a  conjurer,  which  he.  could  never  fhake 
of}  for  threefcore  years  after.  As  to  this  accident,  it  happened 
foon  after  his  removal  from  St.  John's  college,  and  being 
chofen  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity,  where  he  "  was  affigned 
"  to  be  the  under-reader  of  the  Greek  tongue,  Mr.  Pember 
being  the  chief  Greek  reader  then  in  Trinity  college. 
Hereupon,  fays  he,  I  did  fet  forth,  and  it  was  feen  of  the 
univerfity,  a  Greek  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  named  in 
Greek  E»^»j,  in  Latin,  Pax,  with  the  performance  of  the 
fcarabceus,  or  beetle,  his  flying  up  to  Jupiter's  palace  with 
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"  a  man  and  his  bafkct  of  visuals  on  her  back ;  whereat  was 
"  great  wondering,  and  many  vain  reports  fpread  abroad  of 
"  the  means,  how  that  was  effected."  Ibid.  c.  i. 

Difturbed  with  thefe  reports,  he  left  England  again  in  the 
year  1548,  and  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain  ;  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  extremely,  fo  that  he  was  vifited  by  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  by  don  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  afterwards  duke 
of  Medina,  and  other  peribns  of  great  rank.  While  he  re- 
mained there,  fir  William  Pickering,  who  was  afterwards  fo 
great  a  favourite  with  queen  Elizabeth,  was  his  pupil  ;  and 
in  this  univerfity  it  is  probable,  not  certain,  that  he  had  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  upon  him.  In  July  1550; 
he  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  college  of 
Rheims,  he  read  lectures  upon  Euclid's  elements,  with  pro- 
digious applaufe  :  and  very  great  offers  were  made  him,  if  he 
would  accept  of  a  profefTorfhip  in  that  univerfity,  which, 
however,  he  refufed.  In  1551,  he  returned  to  England,  vita  Joh. 
was  well  received  by  fir  John  Cheke,  introduced  to  mr.  fecre-  K'  P*  7' 
tary  Cecil,  and  even  to  king  Edward  himfelf,  from  whom  he 
received  a  penfion  of  one  hundred  crowns  a  year,  which  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  a  grant  of  the  rectory  of  Upton  upon 
Severn,  his  majefty's  prefentation  to  which  he  received  upon 
the  gth  of  May  1553.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  compend. 
for  fome  time  very  kindly  treated  ;  but  afterwards  came  into  rehearf, c. 
great  trouble,  and  even  danger  of  his  life.  At  the  very  en- 
trance of  it,  mr.  Dee  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  feve- 
ral  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  principal  fervants,  while  fhe  was  at 
Woodftock  and  at  Milton;  which  being  obferved,  and  the 
nature  of  it  not  known,  two  informers  charged  him  with 
pra&ifmg  againft  the  queen's  life  by  inchantments.  Upon 
this  he  was  feized  and  confined  ;  but  being,  after  feveral  trials, 
difcharged  of  treafon,  he  was  turned  over  to  bifhop  Bonner, 
to  fee  if  any  herefy  could  be  found  in  him.  After  a  tedious 
perfecution,  Auguft  the  igth  1555?  he  was,  by  an  order  of 
council,  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  thought  his  credit  fo  little  hurt  by  v;ta>  &c» 
what  had  happened,  that,  upon  the  J5th  of  January  1556,  p.  8. 
he  prefented  "  A  fupplication  to  queen  Mary,  for  the  reco- 
'*  very  and  prefervation  of  ancient  writers  and  monuments." 
The  design  was  certainly  good,  and  would  have  been  attended 
with  good  confequences,  if  it  had  taken  effect ;  which  it  did 
not.  The  fupplication  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library ; 
and  we  learn  from  it,  that  Tully's  famous  work,  de  Repub- 
lica,  was  once  extant  in  this  kingdom,  and  periihed  at  Can- 
terbury. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  defire  of  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicefter,  he  delivered 
fomewhat  upon  the  principles  of  the  ancient  aflrologers,  about 
Compcnd.  the  choice  of  a  fit  day  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  from 
reheari".  c.  5.  whom  he  received  many  prornifes ;  neverthelefs,  his  credit  at 
court  was  not  fufEcient  to  overcome  the  public  odium  he  lay 
under,  on  the  fcore  of  magical  incantations,  and  which  was 
the  true  cauie  of  his  miffing  feveral  preferments.  He  was  by 
this  time  become  an  author ;  but,  as  we  are  told,  a  little  un- 
luckily ;  for  his  books  were  fuch  as  fcarce  any  pretended  to 
imderitand,  written  upon  myfterious  fubjecls  in  a  very  myfte- 
i  ious  manner.  The  reader  {hall  have  an  account  of  them  by 
and  by.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1564,  he  went  abroad 
ao-ain,  to  prefent  the  book  which  he  dedicated  to  the  then  em- 
peror Maximilian,  and  returned  into  England  the  fame  fum- 
mer.  In  1568,  he  engaged  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  prefent 
the  queen  with  his  Prcpsedumata  aphoriftica  ;  and  two  years 
after,  fir  Henry  Billingfley's  translation  of  Euclid  appeared, 
with  mr.  Dee's  preface  and  notes,  which  did  him  more  ho- 
nour than  all  his  other  performances,  as  they  furnifhed  incon- 
teftable  proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary  fkill  in  the  mathema- 
tics. In  1571,  we  find  him  in  Lorrain  ;  where  falling  dan- 
geroufiy  fick,  the  queen  was  pleafed  to  fend  him  two  phy- 
Bid.  c.  4.  fkians.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  fettled  himfelf  in  his 
houfe  at  Mortlake  ;  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with 
great  diligence,  and  collected  a  noble  library.  This  library 
confifted  of  four  thoufand  volumes,  of  which  above  a  fourth 
part  were  mar.ufcripts ;  a  great  number  of  mechanical  and 
mathematical  inilruments  ;  a  box  full  of  feals,  and  other  cu- 
riofities  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  upon  his  leaving  the  king- 
dom in  1583,  that  the  populace,  who  always  believed  him  to 
be  a  conjurer,  and  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil,  broke  into 
his  houfe  at  Mortlake ;  where  they  tore  and  deftroyed  many 
things,  and  difperfed  the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  great- 
Vita,  &c.  eft  part  of  them  were  irrecoverable. 

P-  J7-  In  November   1572,    a  new  ftar   appeared  in  CalTiopeia's 

i  chair,  which  gave  mr.  Dee  an  opportunity  of  diftinguiming 
himfelf  in  his  own  way.  On  the  i6th  of  March  1575, 
queen  Elizabeth  went  to  mr.  Dee's  houfe,  in  order  to  fee  his 
library  ;  but  having  buried  his  wife  but  a  few  hours  before, 
he  could  not  entertain  her  in  the  manner  he  would  have  done. 
However,  he  brought  out  to  her  majefty  a  glafs  of  his,  which 
had  occafioned  much  difcourfe ;  The  wed  her  the  properties  of 
it,  and  explained  their  caufes,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  afper- 

fion, 
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fion,  under  which  he  had  fo  long  laboured,  of  being  a  magi- 
cian.    In  1577,  a  comet  appearing,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  for  Ibid.  ch.  4. 
mr.  Dee  to  Windfor,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay  about  it. 
The  queen  was  pleafed  with  his  difcourfes,  and  promifed  him 
her  royal  protection,  notwitbftanding  the  vulgar  reports  to  his  Ibid.  c.  4. 
prejudice.     The  year  after,  her  majefty  being  greatly  indifpo-  ^lc 
fed,  mr.  Dee  was  fent  abroad,  to  confer  with  the  German  *" 
phyficians.     The  queen,  hinting  her  defire  to  be  thoroughly 
informed,   as  to  her  title  to  countries  difcovered  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  by  fubjech  of  FJngland,  mr.  Dee  applied 
himfelf  to  the  tafk  with  great  vigour;  fo  much,  that  on  the 
3d  of  October  1580,  which  was  not  three   weeks  after,  he 
prefented  to  the  queen,  in  her  garden  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  thofe  countries  were  geographically  defcribed 
and  hiftorically  explained  ;  w7ith  the  addition  of  all  the  tefti- 
monies  and  authorities,  necellary  to  fupport  them,  from  re- 
cords, and  other  authentic  vouchers.     Thefe  the  queen   very 
gracioufly  received  ;  and,  after  dinner,  on  the  fame  day,  con- 
ferred with  mr.  Dee  about  them,  in  the  prefence  of  fomeof  her 
privy-council,  and  of  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh  especially.  Ibid.  p.  19, 
His  next  employment,  of  confequence  enough  to  be  remem- 
bred,  was  about   the  reformation    of  the  calendar  ;    which, 
though  it  never  took  effect,  was  one  of  his  beft  performances, 
and  did  him  o-rear  credit. 

O 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  mr.  Dee's  life,  by  which 
he  has   been  moft  known   to  the  world,  though  for  matters 

o 

which  have  juftly  rendered  him  leaft  to  be  regarded.  Mr.  Dee 
was  certainly  a  man  of  uncommon  parts,  learning,  and  ap- 
plication ;  and  mi^ht  have  performed  great  things,  if  he  had 
been  poffefTed  of  a  folid  judgment  ;  but  he  was  extremely  cre- 
dulous and  fuperftitious.  He  was  likevvife  extremely  vain ;  and 
his  ambition  to  furpafs  all  men  in  knowledge,  carried  him  at 
length  to  a  defire  of  knowing  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  fa- 
culties. In  fhort,  he  differed  himfelf  to  be  deluded  into  an 
opinion,  that  by  certain  invocations  an'intercourfe  or  commu- 
nication with  fpirits  might  be  obtained  -}  from  whence  he  pro- 
mifed himfelf  an  infight  into  the  occult  fciences.  He  found  a 
young  man,  one  Edward  Kelley,  a  native  of  Worcefterfhire, 
who  had  dipped  already  deep  into  thefe  matters ;  and  who  rea- 
dily undertook  to  be  his  inftrument  in  them,  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  him  5oL  per  annum.  December  the  2d,  1581,  they  vita,  &c. 
began  their  incantations  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Edward  p.  46. 
Kelley  was,  by  the  mfpection  of  a  certain  table,  confecrated  Aflimole's 

r          \*  r          •  i  r          n-  -  •  111  Theatrum 

for  that  purpole  with  many  fuperibtious  ceremonies,  enabled  chemicum> 
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to  acquaint  mr.  Dee  with  what  the  fpirits  thought  fit  to  /hew5 
and  difcover.  Theie  conferences  were  continued  for  about 
two  years,  and  the  fubjecls  of  them  committed  to  writing  ; 
but  never  publifhed,  though  frill  preferved  in  Afhmole's  mu- 
feum.  In  the  mean  time,  there  came  over  hither  a  Polifh 
lord,  one  Albert  Lafki,  palatine  of  Siradia,  a  man  of  great 
parts  and  learning  ;  who  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicef- 
ter  to  mr.  Dee,  and  became  his  conftant  vifitant.  Having 
himfelf  a  byafs  to  thofe  fuperftitious  arts,  he  was,  after  much 
intreatv,  received  by  mr.  Dee  into  their  company,  and  into  a 
Relation  of  participation  of  their  fecrets.  But  within  a  fhort  time,  the 
*"•  Dee's.  ,  palatine  of  Siradia,  returning  to  his  own  country,  prevailed 

aftionswith  "  .  .  ^  \  rr  n  u* 

fpirits,         with  mr.  Dee  and  mr.  Kelley  to  accompany  him,  upon  an  ai- 

p.  zo,  22,    furance  of  their  being  provided  for  there ;  and  accordingly 

Z5*  they  went  all  privately  from  Mortlake,  in  order  to  embark  for 

Holland ;  from  whence  they  travelled  by  land  through  Ger- 
many into  Poland,  where,  upon  the   3d   of  February,   1584, 

Vita,  Sec.     they  arrived  at  the  principal  carrle  belonging  to  Albert  Lafki. 

P-  27-  When  Lafki  had  been  fufficiently  abufed  with  their  fanatical 
pretences  to  a  converfation  with  fpirits,  he  contrived  to  fend 
them  out  of  his  own  country  to  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.  In 
the  month  of  Au<ni(r.,  mr.  Dee  was  introduced  to  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  quickly  difgufted  with  his  impertinence,  and 

Ibid.  p.  30.  declined  all  farther  interviews.  Upon  this  mr.  Dee  applied 
himfelf  to  his  old  patron  Albert  Lafki,  to  introduce  him  to 
Stephen  king  of  Poland  ;  which  accordingly  he  did  at  Cracow, 

did.  p.  33.  upon  the  iyth  of  April  1585.     But  that  prince  foon  detecting 
his  delufions,  and  treating  him  with  contempt,  he  returned  to 
the  emperor's  court  at  Prague,  from  whofe  dominions  he  was 
foon  banifhed,  at  the  mitigation   of  the  pope's  nuncio,  who 
gave  the  emperor  to  underftand,  how  fcandalous  it  appeared  to 
the  ChrifHan  world,  that  he  fnould  entertain  two  fuch  magi- 
Ibid.  p.  35.  cians  as  Dee  and  Kelley.     Notwithftanding  this,  a  young  no- 
bleman of  great  power  and  fortunes  in  Bohemia,  and  one  of 
Relations^    their  pupils,  gave  them  fnelter  in  the  caftle  of  Trebona  ;  where 
c«dr'  *  eefSi  they  not  only  remained  in  fafety,  but  lived  in  fplendor,  Kel- 

adions  with  .         .  J     .  /.'  r  _ > 

fpirits,  p.  ley  having  in  his  poilelnon,  as  is  reported,  that  philofophical 

444.  powder  of  projection,  by  which  they  were  furnifhed  with  mo- 

Afhmole's  ney  very  profufely.     Some  jealoufies  and  heart-burnings  after- 

iheatrum  war(js  happened  between  mr.  Dee  and  mr.  Kelley,  that  brousht 

cnenmcum,  -11  iri  TT-HI  /-  ° 

5.481.        on  at  length  an  abioiute  rupture,     iveiley  however  feems   to 
have  acted  a  much  wiier  part  than  his  companion,  fmce  it  ap- 
pears, from  an  entry  in  mr.  Dee's  diary,  that  he  was  fo  far 
imirriiated,  as  to  deliver  up  to  Kelley,  on  the  4th   of  Ja- 
nuary 
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tiuary  1589,  the-powder,  about  which  it  is  (aid  he  had  learned 
from  the  German  chymifts  many  fecrets,  which  he  had  not 
communicated  to*  mr.  Dee.     Kelley,  it  feems,  was  a  much  Vita,  £:<:, 
younger  man  than  Dee,  being  now  in  the  fortieth  year  only  ?•  53» 
of  his  age. 

The  noife  that  their  adventures  made  in  Europe,  induced 
queen  Elizabeth  to  invite  mr.  Dee  home,  to  which  he  was  at 
length  perfuaded  ;  and  on  the  ift  of  May   1689,  he  fet  out 
from  Trebona  towards   England.     He  travelled   with  great 
pomp  and  folemnity ;  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  horfe  ;  and, 
befides  waggons  fcr  his  goods,  had  no  leis  than  three  coaches 
for  the  ufe  of  his  family;  for  he  had  married  a  fecond  wife, 
and  had  fevers!  children.     He  landed  at  Gravefend  upon  the 
23d   of  November  following  5  and  on  the  9th  of  December, 
prefented  himfelf  at  Richmond  to  the   queen,  who  received 
him.  very  gracioufly.     He  then  retired  to   his  houfe  at  Mort- 
lake ;  and  collecting  the  remains   of  his  library,  which   had 
been  torn  to  pieces  and  fcattered  in  his  abfence,  he  fat  down 
to  iludy.     He  had  great  friends  ;  received  great  pred-nts  ;  yet 
nothing,  it  feems,  could  keep  him  from  want.      The  queen 
had  quickly  notice  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  vexations  he  fuf- 
fered  from  the  common  people,  who  perfecuted  him  as  a  con- 
jurer.    She  fent  him  money  from  time  to  time  :  but  all  would 
not  do.     At  length  he  refolved  to  apply  in  fuch  a  manner  to 
the  queen  as  to  procure  feme  fettled  fubfifrence  ;  and  accor- 
dingly, November  the  9th,   1592,  he  fent  a  memorial  to  her 
majefty  by  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  in  which  he  very  ear- 
neftly  prefied  her,  that  commifiioners  might  be  appointed  to 
hear  his  pretenfions,  and  to  examine  into  the  jufrnefs  of  his 
wants  and  claims.     This  had  a  good  effecT: ;  for,  on  the  22d 
of  the  fame  month,  two  commiffioners  were  fent  to  Mortlake, 
where  mr.  Dee  exhibited  a  book,  containing  a  diftincT:  account 
of  all  the  memorable  tranfaclions  of  his  life,  thofe  which  oc- 
curred in  his  laft  journey  abroad  only  excepted  ;  and  as  he  read 
this  hiftorical   narration,  he  produced  all  the  letters,  grants., 
and  other  evidences  requifite  to  confirm  them,  and  where  thefe 
were  wanting  named  living  witnefies.     The  title  of  this  work, 
the  original  of  which  ftill  remains  in  the  Cotton  library,  and 
a  tranfcnpt   of  it  among  dr.  Smith's  written  collections,  runs 
thus  :  "  The  compendious  rehearfal  of  John  Dee,  his  dutiful 
*'  declaration  and  proof  of  the  courfe  and  race  of  his  {ludious 
"  life  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hundred  years,  now  by  God's  fa- 

j  j 

*c  your  and  help  fullv  fpent,  and  of  the  very  great  injuries,  da- 

<c  ma£;es,and  indignities  which  for  thefe -I  aft  nine  years  he  hath  in 
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<c  England  fuilainecJ,  contrary  to  her  majefty's  very  gracious 
"  will  and  exprefs  commandment,  made  unto  the  two  honou- 
"  rable  commiffioners  by  her  moft  excellent  majefty  thereto 
"  affigned,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  moft  humble  fuppli- 
"  cation  of  the  faid  John,  exhibited  to  her  moft  gracious  ma- 
"  jelly  at  Hampton-court,  ann.  1592,  Nov.  9." 

Upon  the  report  made  by  the  commiffioners  to  the  queen, 
he  received  a.  prefent,  and  promifes  of  preferment ;   but  thefe 
promifes  ending  like  the  former  in  nothing,  he  engaged  his 
patronefs,   the  countefs  of  Warwick,  to  prefent  another  fhort 
Latin  petition  to  the  queen.     What  followed  does  not  appear  : 
however,  upon   the  8th  of  December   1594,  he  obtained   a 
Theatrum    grant  to  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's.     But  this  did  not  an- 
chemicum,    fwer  his  end  :  upon  which  he  applied  himfelf  next  to  Whit- 
gift,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  in- 
ferred a  large  account  of  all  the  books  he  had  either  publifhed 
or  written :  and  in  confequence  of  this  letter,  together  with 
other  applications,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  wardenmip  of 
Vita,  &c.    Manchefter  college.     On  the  1 4th  of  February,   1596,  he  ar- 
p.  41.          rived  with  his  wife  and  family  in  that  town  ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  the  fame  month,  was  inftalled  in  his  new  charge.     He  con- 
tinued there  about  feven  years ;  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fpent 
in  a  troublefome  end  unquiet  manner.     Upon  the  5th  of  June 
1604,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  king  James,  earneftly  defi- 
ring  him  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  that  by  a  formal 
and  judicial  fentence,  he  might  be  delivered  from  thofe  fufpi- 
cions  and  furmifes  which  had  created  him  fo  much  uneafmefs 
Vita,  &c.     for  upwards  of  fifty  years.     But  the  king,  having  been  infor- 
P-42»          med  of  the  nature  of  his  ftudies,  was  very  far  from  giving  him 
any  mark  of  royal  countenance  and  favour  ;  which  muft  needs 
have  greatly  afrected  a  man  of  that  vain  and  ambitious  fpirit, 
which  all  his  misfortunes  could  never  alter  or  amend.    In  No- 
vember of  the  fame  year  he  quitted  Manchefter  with  his  fa- 
mily, in  order  to  return  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake ;  where  he 
remained  but  a  fhort  time,  being  now  very  old,  infirm,  and 
deftitute  of  friends  and   patrons,  who   had  generally  forfaken 
him.     We  find  him  at  Mortlake  in  the  year  1607  ;  v/here  he 
had  recourfe  to  his  former  invocations,  and  fo  came  to  deal 
again,  as  he  fancied,  with  fpirits.     One  Bartholomew  Hick- 
man  ferved  him  now  in  the  manner  as  Edward  Kelley  had 
formerly  done.     Their  tranfaclions  were  continued  to  *he  7th 
of  September  1607,  which  is  the  laft  date  in  that  journal, 
publifhed  by  Cafaubon,  whofe  title  at  large  runs  thus :  "  A 
44  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what  palled  for  many  years  be- 
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ec  tween  dr.  John  Dee,  a  mathematician  of  great  fame  in 
"  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  their  reigns,  and  fome  fpi- 
ic  rits,  tending,  had  it  fu-cceeded,  to  a  general  alteration  of 
"  moil  ftates  and  kingdoms  in  the  world.  His  private  con- 
"  ferences  with  Rodolph,  emperor  of  Germany,  Stephen  king 
"  of  Poland,  and  divers  other  princes  about  it.  The  parti- 
"  culars  of  his  caufe,  as  it  was  agitated  in  the  emperor's 
u  court  by  the  pope's  intervention.  His  banimment  and  re- 
"  ftoration  in  part ;  as  alfo  the  letters  of  fundry  great  men  and 
ic  princes,  fome  whereof  were  prefent  at  fome  of  thefe  con- 
"  ferences,  and  apparitions  of  fpirits  to  the  faid  dr.  Dee,  out 
<c  of  the  original  copy  written  with  dr.  Dee's  own  hand,  kept 
<c  in  the  library  of  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  knt.  baronet.  With 
"  a  preface  confirming  the  reality,  as  to  the  point  of  fpirits,  of 
"  this  relation,  and  mewing  the  feveral  good  ufes  that  a  fober 
"  Chriftian  may  make  of  all.  By  Meric  Cafaubon,  D.  D. 
«  Lond.  1659,  fol." 

This  book  made  a  great  noife  upon  its  firft  publication  ; 
and  many  years  after  the  credit  of  it  was  revived  by  one  of  the 
ableft  mathematicians  and  philofophers  of  his  time,  the  cele- 
brated dr.  Hooke  :  who  believed,  that  not  only  Cafaubon,  but 
archbifhop  Ufher,  and  other  learned  men,  were  entirely  mif- 
taken  in  their  notions  about  this  book ;  and  that,  in  reality, 
our  author  Dee  never  fell  under  any  fuch  delufions,  but  being 
a  man  of  great  art  and  intrigue,  made  ufe  of  this  ftrange  me- 
thod of  writing  to  conceal  things  of  a  political  nature,  and, 
inftead  of  a  pretended  enthufiaft,  was  a  real  fpy.  But  there  Hooke's 
are  feveral  reafons,  which  will  not  fuffer  us  to  fuppofe  this.  Pofthumous 
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One  is,  that  mr.  Dee  began  thefe  actions  in  England  ;  for  205, 
which,  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  treatife  to  be  written  in  cy- 
pher, there  is  no  account  can  be  given,  any  more  than  for 
purfuing  the  fame  practices  in  king  James's  time,  who  cannot 
be  imagined  to  have  ufed  him  as  a  fpy.     Another,  that  he  ad- 
mitted foreigners,  fuch  as  Albert  Lafki,  William  Rofenberg, 
&c.  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  confultations  with  fpirits  -,  which  is 
not  reconcileable  with  the  notion  of  all  he  did  being  mere  ar- 
tifice and  impofture.     Laftly,  upon  the  return  of  mr.  Dee 
from  Bohemia,  mr.  Edward  Kelley  did  actually  fend  an  ac- 
count to  the  queen  of  practices  againil  her  life ;  but  then  this 
was  in  a  plain  and  open  method,  which  would  never  have  been 
taken,  if  there  had  been  any  fuch  myfterious  correfpondence 
between  mr.  Dee  and  her  minifters,  as  dr.  Hooke  fuggefts.  Strype*§ 
In  the  latter  end  of  mr.  Dee's  life,  he  became  miferably  poor.  A?jn^' 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  remained  under  thefe  delufions  p>  'lt 
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to  his  end;  for  he  was  aclually  providing  for  a  new  journey 
into  Germany,  when,  worn  out  by  age  and  diftempers,  he 
died  in  1608,  in  the  Sift  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  afc 
Mortlake.  He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  pofterity  both 
male  and  female,  and  among  thefe  his  eldeft  fon  Arthur  ; 
who  was  bred  at  Weftminfter  fchool  under  the  learned  Cam- 
Camden.  den,  applied  himfelf  to  phvfic,  and  became  phyfician  in  ordi^ 

Epift.  p.  47.  nar    £r{|.  to  t^e  g-rand  duke  of  Mufcovy.  and  afterwards  to 
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Wood's  A-  king  Charles  I. 

then.  Oxon.  r]^e  books  which  mr.  Dee  printed  and  publifhed,  are$ 
i.  "  Prop^edumata  aphoriftica  de  praeftantioribus  quibufdam 
"  nature  virtutibus*  Aphorifmi.  i2mo,  Londini,  anno  1558* 
tf  2.  Monas  Hieroglyphica  ad  regem  Romanorum  Maximi- 
"  lianum.  Antwerpias,  1564.  3.  Epiftola  ad  eximium  ducis- 
"  Urbini  mathematicum,  Fredericum  Commandinum,  pne- 
4C  fixa  libello  Machometi  Bagdedini  de  fuperficierum  divifio- 
"  nibus,  eJito  opera  Divi'et  ejufdem  Commandini  Urbinatis* 
*'  Pifauri,  1570.  4.  The  Britifh  monarchy,  otherwife  cal- 
"  led  The  petty  navy  royal,  1576.  5.  Preface  mathemati- 
"  cal  to  the  Englifh  Euclid,  publifhed  by  fir  Henry  Billingfley, 
"  knt.  where  he  fays  many  more  arts  are  wholly  invented  by 
"  name,  definition,  property,  and  ufe,  than  either  the  Gre- 
"  cian  or  Roman  mathematicians  have  left  to  our  knowledge, 
*'  1570*  6.  Divers  and  many  annotations  and  inventions 
<c  difperfed  and  added  after  the  tenth  book  of  Englifh  Euclid, 
tc  1570-  7-  Epiftola  praefixa  ephemeridibtis  Joannis  Feldi 
<;  a  J557'  cui  rationem  declaraverat  ephemerides  confcribendi. 
ct  8.  Parailatic^e  commentationis  praxeofque  nucleus  qui- 
<£  dam.  Londini,  1573."  This  catalogue  of  mr.  Dee's 
printed  and  published  books  is  to  be  found  in  his  Compendious 
rehearfal,  &c.  as  well  as  in  his  letter  to  archbifhop  Whitgift. 
We  could  tranfcribe  from  the  fame  places  more  than  forty 
titles  of  books  unpublished,  that  were  \vritten  by  him  ;  but  we 
imagine  a  lefs  number  may  fatisfy  the  reader's  curiofity,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  will  fave  us  much  dry  labour.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing therefore  ferve  for  a  fpecimen. 

I.  The  great  volume  of  famous  and  rich  difcoveries,  where- 
in alfo  is  the  hiftory  of  king  Solomon  every  three  years,  his 
Ophirian  voyage,  the  originals  of  Prefbyter  Joannes,  and  of 
the  firft  great  cham  and  his  fuccefibrs  for  many  years  follow- 
ing. The  defcription  of  divers  wonderful  ifles  in  the  Northern, 
Scythian,  Tartarian,  and  the  other  moft  northern  feas,  and 
near  under  the  north  pole,  by  record  written  1200  years 
fmcej  with  divers  other  rar  ties,  i  $76. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  Britim  complement  of  the  perfect  art  of  navigation, 
A  great  volume.     In  which   are   contained  our  queen  Eliza- 
beth her  tables  gubernautick  for  navigation  by  the  paradoxal 
eompafs,    invented   by  him  anno    1557,    and   navigation    by 
great  circles,  and  for  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  eompafs,  finding  mod  eafily  and  fpeedily,    yea,  if 
need  be,  in  one  minute  of  time,  and  fometimes  without  fight 
of  fun,  moon,  or  ftars,   with   many  other  new  and  needful 
inventions  gubernautick.   1576. 

3.  De  modo  evangelij  Jefu  Chrilli  publicandi,  propagandi, 
ftabiliendique,  inter  infideles  Atlanticos.     Volumen  magnum 
libris   diitinclum    quatuor :    quorum    primus  ad  fereniffimam 
noftram   potentiflimamque   reginam  Elizabethan!  infcribitur  ; 
fecundus  ad  fummos  privati  fuae  facrae  majeftatis  concilij  fena- 
tores  ;  tertius  ad  Hifpaniarum  regem  Philippum ;  quartus  ad 
pontificem  Romanum.   1581. 

4.  Speculum  unitatis,    five,  apologia   pro  fratre  Rogerio 
Bacone  Anglo  :   in  quo  docetur  nihil  ilium  per  daemoniorum 
fecifle  auxilia,  fed  philofophum  fuifle  maximum  naturaliterque, 
et  modis  homini  Chriftiano  licitis  maximas  fecifle  res,  quas  in- 
doctum  folet  vulgus  in  daemoniorum  referre  facinora.   1557. 

5.  De  nubium,    folis,    lunse,  ac   reliquorum   planetarum, 
imo,  ipfius  ftelliferi  cceli,   ab  intimo  terrae   centro   diftantiis, 
mutuifque  intervallis,     et   eorundem    omnium    magnitudine, 
liber  aVotetCTixo;  ad  Edvardum  Scxturn,  Anglire  regem.   1551. 

6.  The  philofophical  and  poetical  original  occafions  of  the 
configurations  and  names  of  the  heavenly  afterifms  :  written  at 
the  requeft  of  the  right  honourable  lady,  lady  Jane,  duchefs  of 
Northumberland.   1553. 

7.  De  hominis  corpore,  fpiritu,  &  anima :  five,  microcof- 
micum  totius  naturalis  philofophias  compendium. 

8.  De  unico  rnago  et  triplice  Herode,  eoque  Antichriftiano, 

J570- 

9.  Reipublicse  Britannicae  fynopfis,  inEnglifh.   1562. 

10.  Cabbalae  Hebraicae  compendiofa  tabella.   1562. 

11.  De  itinere  fubterraneo.  Lib.  2.   1560, 

1 2.  Trochilica  inventa.  Lib.  2.   1558. 

DE  FOE   (DANIEL)   famous  for  politics  and   poetry, 
but  efpecially  the  former,  was,    as    mr.   Jacob   fays,  bred  a  LJves  ot"  ^ 
hofier :  which  profeffion,  however,  he  foon  forfook,  as  great*-  poets* 
ly  below  him,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  enterprifmg  au- 
thors that  any  age  has  produced.     The  work  by  which  he  is 
diftinguifhed,  as  a  poet,  is  his  "  True-born  Engl''lhman"; 

F  3  a  fa- 
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a  fatire,  occafioned  by  a  poem  intitled,  "  Foreigners",  writ- 
ten by  John  Tutchin,  efq.     Tutchin  was  concerned  on  the 
fide  of  Monmouth,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II ;  and  for  a  poli- 
tical piece,  which  he  wrote  in  favour  of  him  afterwards,  was 
fentenced  by  judge   Jefferies  to  be  whipped  through  feveral 
towns  in  the  weft  of  England,  and  handled  fo  feverely,  that 
he  petitioned  James  II.  to  be  hanged.     De  Foe's   True-born 
Englifhman  had  a  prodigious  run,  nine  editions  having  pafled 
under  his   own  infpeiflion,    befides  its   having   been   twelve 
times  pirated.     Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  people  began  to 
be  uneafy  at  the  partiality  they  thought  their  new  king  dif- 
covered  to  his  countrymen  ;  and  their  difcontent  rofe  fo  high, 
that  king  William  was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  Dutch  guards. 
De  Foe,  who  fecms  to  have  had   a  very  true   notion  of  civil 
liberty,  engaged  the  enemies  of  the  new  government,  and  le- 
velled the  force  of  his  fatire  againft  thofe  who  valued  thcm- 
ielves  for  being  true-born  Englifhmen.     He  expofes  the  fal- 
lacy  of  that  prepofTerTion,  by  laying  open  the  fources  from 
whence  the  Englifh  have  fprung.     "  Normans,  Saxons,  and 
"  Danes,  fays  he,  were  our  forefathers :    we   are   a  mixed 
"  people  :  we  have  no  genuine  origin :  and    why  fliould   not 
cc  our  neighbours  be   as    good  as  we  to  derive  from  ?  and  I 
"  mud  add,  that  had  we  been  an  unmixed   nation,  I  am  of 
"  opinion,  it  had  been  to  our  difadvantage.     For,  to  go  no 
<c  farther,  we  have  three  nations  about  us  clear  from  mixture 
cc  of  blood  as  any  in  the  world,  and  I   know  not  which  of 
"  them   we   could   wifh    ourfelves   to  be  like ;  I  mean,  the 
c<  Scotch,  Welch,  and  Irifh.     And  if  I  were  to  write  a  re- 
"  verfe  to  the  fatire,  I  would  examine  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
_  "  rcpe,  and  prove,  that  thefe  nations,  which   are  the   inoft 

the  True.   "  mixed,  are  the  beft,  and  have  leaft  of  barbarifm    and  bru- 
bom  En-     "  tality  amongft  them".     After  paffing  a  general  cenfure,  in 
gli&maij,     t}ie  poem  itfelf,  on  the  furrounding  nations,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,    &c.    he  then   takes  a   view  of  England,  which    he 
charges  with  the  black  crime  of  ingratitude.     He  enumerates 
the  feveral  nations  from  whence  we  are  derived,  Gauls,  Sax- 
ons, Danes,  Irifh,  Scots,  &c.  and  fays, 

"  From  this  amphibious  ill-born  mob  began 
"  That  vain  ill-natur'd  thing,  an  Englifhman." 

In  the  conclufion,  where  he  is  ridiculing  the  vanity  of  valuing 
ourfelves  upon  defcent  and  pedigree,  he  has  the  following 
ftrong,  but,  we  hope  not  true  obfervation  : 

Could 
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Could  but  our  anceftors  retrieve  their  fate, 
And  fee  their  offspring  thus  degenerate  ; 
How  we  contend  for  birth,  and  names  unknown, 
And  build  on  their  paft  actions,  not  our  own  ; 
They'd  cancel  records,  and  their  tombs  deface, 
And  openly  difown  the  vile  degenerate  race, 
For  fame  of  families  is  all  a  cheat, 
'Tis  perfonal  virtue  only  makes  us  great. 

The  next  fatire  of  any  confeqtience,  which  De  Foe  wrote, 
was  intitled  "  Reformation  of  manners " :  it  was  aimed  at 
fome  perlbns  of  very  high  rank,  who  rendered  themfelves  a 
difgrace  inftead  of  an  ornament  to  their  country,  by  making 
their  authority  fubfervient  to  that  impiety  and  diilblutenefs  of 
manners,  which  it  was.  defigned  to  fupprefs. 

But  poetry  was  far  from  being  his  talent :  he  wrote  with 
more  ftrength  and  perfpicuity  in  profe;  and  he  feems  to  have 
underfloocl,  as  well  as  any  man,  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  a  profe  eflay  of  his,  intitled,  "  The 
"  original  power  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of  En- 
"  gland  examined  and  ailerted ",  in  which  he  refutes  very 
clearly  a-nd  frnartly  an  opinion,  which  fome  fort  of  politicians 
will  always  be  fond  of,  that  "  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  that  is,  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  a  right  to  enact 
*c  whatever  laws,  and  enter  into  whatever  meafures  they 
"  pleafe,  without  any  dependence  on,  or  even  confulting  the 
"  opinion  of  their  conftituents  ;  and  that  the  collective  body 
<*  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  call  them  to  an  account,  or 
"  to  take  any  cognizance  of  their  conduct."  He  wrote  a 
tract  alfo  intitled,  "  The  fnorteft  way  with  the  Diflenters," 
which  contained  reflections  againft  fome  ecclefiaftics  in  power, 
for  breathing  too  much  a  fpirit  of  perfecution.  He  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  miniftry  on  this  account,  and  was  obliged  to 
explain  himfelf,  which  he  did  very  explicitly :  for  he  was  a 
man  of  great  iirmnefs :  and  when  he  was  fentenced  afterwards 
to  Stand  in  the  pillory  for  attacking  fome  meafures,  which  he 
thought  iinconftitutional  and  unjiift,  he  not  only  chearfully 
underwent  the  punifhment,  but  at  the  fame  time  wrote  "  A 
"  hymn  to  the  pillory,"  as  a  defiance  of  their  ufage  of  him. 
What  provocation  De  Foe,  had  given  mr.  Pope,  his  commen- 
tator does  not  mention :  but  he  has  not  elcaped  the  lalh  of 
his  pen : 

F  4  «  Ear- 
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cc  Earlefs  on  high  {food  unabalh'd  De  Foe, 

"  And  Tutchln  flagrant  from  the  icourge  below  ". 

It  would  be  impoiTible  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  half  the 
tracts  and  pamphlets  of  this  laborious  man  ;  many  of  them 
beins:  forgotten,  as  well  as  the  fubjects  on  which  they  were 
written  :  and  perhaps  he  is  better  known  by  nothing  at  pre- 
fent,  than  bv  his  entertaining;  "  Hiftorv  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  "'; 

*^^  -' 

which,  though  a  romance,  is  written  in  io  natural  a  manner, 
and  wirh  io  many  probable  incidents,  that  it  was  judged  to  be 
a  true  (lory  for  feme  time  after  its  publication.  He  died  at  his 
houfe  at  Ifiington,  in  the  year  1731;  he  always  enjoyed  a 
competency,  and  was  felaom  fubjedt  to  the  neceffities  of  mer- 
cenary fcribbleio- 

DEL  RIO  (MARTIN  ANTONY)  a  very  learned  man  of 

the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Antwerp  of  Spanifh  pa- 

Bai'-Iet         rents,  upcn  Whitfunday  in  the  year  1551.     The  progrefs  he 

iugemens      made  in  letters,  while  a  very  boy,  is  recorded   with   wonder. 

des  Savans.  f-je  was  taught  grammar  in  the  Low-Countries :  and  then  fent 
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p^   to  Paris  to    learn  rhetoric  and  philofopny  under  the  jefuits. 
«E,  1722.     Afterwards  he  went  to  itudy  civil  law  in  the  new  univerfity  of 
Doway  ;  but  removing  from  thence  to  Louvain,  he  laid  afide 
that  purfuit,  and  applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature.     This   he 
cultivated  with  fo  much  ardor  and  fuccefs,  that  he  furprifed 
the  public,  when   he  was  only  nineteen  years   of  age,  with 
feme  good    notes  upon  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.     "  What  is 
"  more,  fays  Baillet,  he  cited  in  this  work  almoft  eleven  hun- 
"  dred  authqrs?  vv'ith  all  the  aflurance  of  a  man  who  had  read 
<c  them  thoroughly,  and  weighed  their  fentiments  with  great 
"  judgment  and  exactnefs  ".     The  reputation  he  acquired  by 
this  firfteffay  of  his  erudition  was  afterwards  increafed.     He  is 
faid    to   have  underftood  at  leaft  ten  languages,  and  to  have 
lead  every  thing,  ancient  or  modern,  that  he  thought  worth 
reading.     He  was  admitted  a  do&or  of  law  at  Salamanca  in 
the  year  1574;  and  was  afterwards  a  counfellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.     In  the  year 
1580,  he  became  a  jefuit  at  Valladolid  ;  from  whence,  going 
into  the  Low-Countries,  he  taught  divinity  and  the  belles  let- 
tres,  and  contracted  a  firm  friendfhip  with  Lipfius.    He  taught 
alfo  at  Liege,  at  Mayence,  at  Gratz,  and  at  Salamanca.     He 
died  at  Louvain,  upon  the  igth  of  October  1608,  about  two 
years  and  a  half  after  his  friend  Lipfius. 

Befide; 
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Befides  notes  upon  Seneca,  Claudian,  and  Solinus,  he 
nvrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  Difquifitiones  magicae.  2.  Commentaries  upon  fome 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament.  3.  Explications  of  fome  of  the 
harden1  and  moft  important  texts  of  fcripture.  We  muft  not 
confound  him  with  John  Delrio  of  Bruges,  dean  and  grand 
vicar  of  Antwerp,  who  died  in  the  year  1624;  and  who  was 
the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the  i  igth  pfalm. 

DEMETRIUS  (PHALEREUS)  a  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  the 
fon  of  Phanoftrates,  and  fcholar  of  Theophrailus.  Ke  made  Diogenes 
many  harangues  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  was  almoit  ab-  Laertius,  <3e 
iblute  in  that  city  for  ten  years.  Three  hundred  and  fixty  vit'sphilof. 
ftatues  were  creeled  in  his  honour  ;  and  not  undefervedly,  ;  '  v* 
fmce  he  is  faid  to  have  augmented  the  revenues  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  have  improved  and  polifhed  its  buildings.  Neverthelefs, 
envy  at  length  confpiring  againft  him,  his  ftatues  were  pulled 
down,  and  himfelf  threatened  with  death  ;  but  he  efcaped  into 
Egypt,  and  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  This  king,  it 
is  faid,  afked  his  advice  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  his  chil- 
dren to  the  throne,  viz.  whether  he  ought  to  prefer  thofe  he 
had  by  Eurydice  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whom  he  had  by 
•Berenice  ;  and  Demetrius  advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to 
the  former.  This  difpleafed  Philadelphus  fo  much,  that,  his 
father  being  dead,  he  banifhed  Demetrius,  who  was  after- 
wards killed  by  the  bite  of  an  afp.  Demetrius  compofed  more 
works  in  profe  and  verfe,  than  any  other  Peripatetic  of  his 
time  ;  and  his  writings  ccnfifted  of  poetry,  hiftory,  politics, 
rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embaffies.  None  of  his  works  are 
extant  :  for  as  to  the  piece  ^^}  l^wta?,  or  concerning  elocu- 
tion, which  goes  under  his  name,  and  is  ufually  printed  with 
the  Rhetores  fele&i,  there  are  feveral  internal  mark,  which 
fhe'w  it  not  to  be  his,  but  may  make  us  fafely  afcribe  it  to  fome 
ether  Demetrius.  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Fabric.  tiU, 
fame  with  him,  that  collected  together  two  hundred  thoufand  Grace,  t.iv. 
volumes  into  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ;  who,  to 
make  it  compleat,  caufed  that  tranflation  of  the  bible  out  of 
'  Hebrew  into  Greek  to  be  made,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Septuagint.  And  if  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  Demetrius 
could  not  pofiibly  be  the  manager  of  this  affair,  fmce  he  was 
banifhed  by  Philadelphus,  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  crown, 
it  has  generally  been  thought  fufficient  to  fay,  that  thefe  books 
were  colle&ed,  and  this  tranflation  made,  while  Ptolemy  Phi- 

ladelphus 
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ladelphus  reigned  with  his  father  Ptolemy  Lagus.  When  De- 
metrius was  born,  and  when  he  died,  we  know  not ;  but  his 
difgrace  at  Athens  is  laid  to  have  happened  about  the  year  of 
Rome  436,  that  is,  fornewhat  above  300  years  before 
Chrht. 

PEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace,  about 
the  eightieth  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  460  years  before  Chrift. 
His  father,  fays  Valerius  Maximus,  was  able  to  entertain  the 

Lib.  viii.  army  of  Xerxes ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  adds,  upon  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Herodotus,  that  the  king  in  requital  prefented  him  with 

In  viu  De-   fome  ma^i  and  Chaldeans.     From  thefe  mao-i  and  Chaldeans 

o  o 

Deniocritus  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education,    of  whom, 
whilii  yet  a   boy,  he  learned   theology  and  aftronomy.     He 
next  applied  himfelf  to  Leucippus,  and  learned  from  him  the 
fyitern  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum.     His   father  dying,  the  three 
ions,  for  fuch   there  were,  divided  the  eftate.       Democritus 
made  choice  of  that  part  which  confiited  in  money,  as  being, 
though  the  leaft  {hare,  yet  the  mod  convenient  for  travelling ; 
and   it  is  laid,  that  his  portion  amounted  to  above  an  hundred 
talents,  which  is  near  20,000!  fterling.     The   extraordinary 
inclination  he  had  for  the  fciences  and  for  knowledge,  induced 
him  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  able  men.     He  went  to  vifit  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  of  whom 
he  learned  geometry  j  he  con  (lilted   the  Chaldeans    and   the 
Perfian  philoibphers  \  and  it  is  faid,  he  penetrated  even  to  In- 
dia and  ./Ethiopia,    to  confer   with  the   gymnofbphifts.     In 
thefe  travels  he  wailed  his  fubilance,  after  which,  at  his  re- 
turn, he  was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his  brother  ;  and,  if 
he  had  not  given  proofs  of  the  greateft   underftanding,  and 
thereby  procured    to   himfelf  the    higheft  honours  and   the 
ftrongeft  intereit  in  his  country,  he  would  have  incurred   the 
penalty  of  that  law,  which  denied  interment  in  the  family-fe- 
pulchre  to  thofe  who  had  fpent  their  patrimony.     After  his 
return  from   travelling,  he   lived    at   Abdera,    and    governed 
there  in  a  moft  abiblute  manner,  by  virtue  of  his  coniummate 
wiiiiom.     The  magiftrates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of 
five  hundred  talents,  and   erected  ftatues   to  him  even  in  his 
life  time  :  but  being  naturally  more  inclined  to  contemplation, 
than  delighted   with  public   honours   and   employments,    he 
withdrew  himfelf  into  folitude  and  retirement.     He  was  never 
at  Athens,  as  fome  fay  ;  or  if  he  was,  according  to  others,  he 
did  not  make  himfelf  known  there.     Some  relate,   that  he 
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lived  an  hundred  and  nine  years ;  but  there  is  nothing  certain 
either  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  time  of  his  death. 

Democritus    compofed    a   very   great    number  of    books, 
which  we  may  juftly  lament  the  lofs  of,  fince  he  was  a  man 
of  fine  parts,  and  of  a  vaft  and  penetrating  genius,  which  en- 
tered into   every   branch  of  knowledge.     Natural  and  moral 
philofophy,  the  mathematics,  polite  learning,  and  the  polite 
arts,  were  al]  within  his  fphere.     If  all  that  has  been  quoted 
as  his,  was  taken   from  his  genuine  writings,   he  certainly 
abounded  in  whimfies,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  philofophers  ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  many  things  are  related  of  him,  which 
cannot  be  true.     Who  can  believe  that  he  was   fuch  a  vi- 
iionary  as   to  put  out  his  own  eyes  ?     The  reafon  moft  com- 
monly given  for  his  doing  fo,  is,  that  he  hoped  to  meditate 
more  profoundly,  when  the  objects  of  the  fight  fhould  not  be 
able  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind.     Tertullian  all  edges  Ci 
another  reafon   for  our  philosopher's  conduct.     He  pretends,  L«  v« 
that  Democritus  could  neither  look  on  a  woman  without  wifh- 
ing  to  enjoy  her,  nor  mils  enjoying  her  without  vexing  and 
fretting  himfelf ;  and  that   he  could  find   no  better    remedy 
therefore  againft  this  perfecution,  than  to  deprive  himfelf  of 
fight.     The  reafons  are  both  abfurd,  and  very  probably  as  xert.  Apo- 
falfe  as  the  fact  they  are  brought  tojuftify.     He  is  faid  to  have  ]og.  c.  46, 
laughed  at  human  life  in  general,  which,  Montaign  fays,  it 
was  better  to  do  than  to  imitate  Heraclitus,  who  wept  eter- 
nally about  it;  becaufe,  adds  he,  mankind  are  not  fo  unhap- 
py  as   they  are  vain.     He  was   the  forerunner  of  Epicurus,  Efl-     c 
whofe  fyftem  differs  from  his  no  otherwife,  than  on  account  of 
fome  improvements.     Plato  hated  Democritus,  and  was  very 
near  burning  all  his  bocks.     He  had  collected  them  diligently, 
and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fire ;  when  two  Pytha- 
gorean philofophers  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  to  no 
purpofe,  becaufe  feveral  perfons  were    already  furnimed  with 
them.     The  hatred  Plato  bore  Democritus  appears  from  this ; 
that  having  mentioned  almoft   all  the  ancient  philofophers,  he 
has  never  cited  him,  not  even  in  thofe  pailages  where  his  de- 
fign  was  to  contradict  him.     Diogenes  Laertius,  who  relates 
this,  adds,  that  it  was  an  artful  piece  of  policy ;  fince  it  pre- 
vented  people  from  perceiving,  that  Plato  contradicted   the 
moft  excellent  of  all  philofophers.     But  the  hiftorian  had  pro- 
bably been  nearer  the  mark,  if  he  had  fuppofed  Plato  to  have 
omitted  tTT'e  mention  of  him,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  curiofity 
of  mankind,  and   raifms;    a   defire  to   fee  writings,  which  he 
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thought,  or  affected  to  think,  dangerous  to  be  read. 
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Dcmocritus  did  not  approve  of  a  man's  marrying  and  get- 
ting  children  :  he  rejected  both  on  account  of  the  many  trou- 
bles which  arife  from  thence,  and  becaufe  he  would  not  be 
diverted  from  what  he  called  more  important  concerns  and  ne- 
ceffary  employments.  He  iifed  to  fay  alfo,  that  the  pleafure  of 
love  was  a  flight  epilepfy  ;  though,  if  it  was  fo,  one  may  rea- 
fonably  wonder,  how  he  came  to  know  it. 


DEMOSTHENES,  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of  an- 
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torn.  i.        gious   applaufe  Calliltratus  pleaded  before  trie  people,  he  put 

himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  liberates  and  Ifeus,  and  applied 
himfelf  henceforward  to  the   ftudy  of  oratory.     He  was  left 
fatherlefs  when  he   was  very  young,  and  much  neglected  and 
Defrauded   by  his   guardians ;  on   which  account  he  pleaded 
againft  them  at  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  that  they  were  condemned    to    pay  him  thirty  talents  ; 
but,  it  is  faid,  he  forgave  them.     This  was  the  firft  time  that 
he  diftinguimed  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  ;  which  at  length  he 
improved  to  fuch  perfection,  that  Philip  faid,  c  it  was  of  more 
c  weight  againft  him,  than  all   the   fleets  and  armies   of  the 
*  Athenians ';  and  that '  he  had  no  enemy  b  -it  Dernofthenes.* 
It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  no   orator  eye    fooke  with  that 
force,  or  had  the  paffions  of  others  fo  much        his  power,  as 
Dernofthenes  ;  infomuch  that,    as   Demetrius  Phalereus  and 
Eratofthenes  in  Plutarch  have  faid,  '  he  actually  appeared  like 
Plut.  invit.  <  one  infpired '.     He   could   drefs  a  thing  up  in  any  light  he 
Demoft.      pleafed,  and  give  it  whatever  colouring  bcft  anfwered  his  pur- 
pofe  :  fo  that,  if  at  any  time  he  found  it  difficult  to  convince 
the  judgment,  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  feduce  the  ima- 
nation.     He  was  not  perhaps  io  univerfal  an  orator  as  Tully; 
for  inftance,  he  was  not  powerful   in  panegyric,  nor  had  he 
his  turn  for  raillery.     He  had  indeed  fo  poor  a  talent  in  this 
latter  way,  that,  as  Longinus  fays,  whenever  he  attempted  to 
jeft,  the  laugh  was  Cure  to  turn  intirely  upon  himfelf.     But 
then  he  had  prodigious  fpirit,  and  a  force  of  oratory,  which, 
as  the  fame  Longinus  obferves,  bore  d6wn,  like  a   thunder- 
bolt, all  before  it.    He  oppofcd  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  with 
nil  his  might,  and  Alexander  the  Great  after  him.     Alexander 
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yequefted  of  the  Athenians  to  have  Demofthenes  given  up  to 
him,  but  this  was  refufed  ;  yet  v/hen  Antipater  his  fuccefTor 
made  the  fame  requeft  afterwards,  it  was  granted.  But  De- 
mofthenes  v/ould  not  be  given  up,  and  therefore  efcaped  into 
the  ifland  of  Celauria  ;  where  he  fucked  the  poifon,  he  had 
kept  on  purpofe  in  a  quill,  to  prevent  his  being  taken  alive. 
He  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  H4th  Olympiad.  There 
are  extant  under  his  name  fixty-one  orations,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  publifhed  ;  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  edition  of  his 
whole  works,  which  can  be  called  a  good  one  ;  nor,  as  far  as 
we  can  find,  is  likely  to  be,  though  a  very  able  critic  and 
fcholar  of  our  own  country  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  the  tafk. 
That  of  Wolfius,  with  the  commentaries  of  Ulpian,  is  the 
beft  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

The  chief  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  De- 
mofthenes,  has  generally  been  on  account  of  his  eloquence  : 
'but  he  was  likewife  a  very  able  ftatefman,  and  a  good  patriot ; 
and,  confidering  the  embaffies  and  expeditions,  the  treaties 
and  alliances,  and  other  various  negotiations  wherein  he  was 
employed,  together  with  the  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  he 
acted  in  them,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  he  did  not  excel 
as  much  in  tht>fe  capacities,  as  in  that  of  an  orator  :  though  it 
muft  be  confefied,  that  his  art  of  fpeaking  was  the  foundation 
of  his  other  merit,  or  at  leaft  the  means  of  producing  it  to  ad- 
vantage, and  improving  it.  But  notwithstanding  that  he  ar- 
rived to  fuch  a  perfection  in  this  art,  he  let  out  under  great 
difad vantages :  for  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  vhich 
for  a  long  time  would  not  furFer  him  to  pronounce  the  letter 
R.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  fhort  breath,  and  a  very  un- 
couth and  ungracious  manner;  however,  by  dint  of  resolution 
and  infinite  pains,  he  overcame  all  thefe  defers.  He  would 
climb  up  iteep  and  craggy  places  to  help  his  wind,  and 
itrengthen  his  voice ;  he  would  declaim  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  to  remedy  ihe  imperfection  in  his  fpeech ;  he  would 
place  a  looking-giafs  before  him  to  correct  the  awkwardness  of 
his  gefture  :  and  he  learned  of  the  beft  players  the  proper 
graces  of  action  and  pronunciation,  which  he  thought  of  fo 
much  confequence,  that  he  made  the  whole  art  of  oratory  in  a 
manner  to  confifl  of  them.  But  whatever  ftrefs  he  laid  upon 
the  exterior  part  of  Jfpeaking,  he  was  alfo  very  careful  about 
the  matter  and  the  ftile ;  the  latter  of  which  he  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Thucydides,  whole  hiftory,  for  that  purpofe,  he 
tranfcribed  eight  feveral  times.  He  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
ftudy,  that  he  would  often  retire  into  a  cave  of  the  earth,  and 
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{have  half  his  head,  fo  that  he  could  not  with  decency  appear 
abroad,  till  his  hair  was  grown  again.  He  alfo  accuftomed 
himfelf  to  harangue  at  the  fea-fhore.  where  the  agitation  of 
the  waves  formed  to  him  an  idea  of  the  commotions  in  a  po- 
pular aflembly,  and  ferved  to  prepare  and  fortify  him  againft 
them.  From  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  hardfhip,  which  he  impo- 
fed  upon  himfelf,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  fo  much  born  an 
orator,  but  was  rather  an  inftance,  how  far  parts  and  appli- 
cation may  go  towards  the  forming  a  great  man  in  any  pro- 
fefiion. 

We  have  reprefented  Demofthenes  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  a  good  patriot ;  and  fo  indeed  he  was  for  fome  time. 
Philip  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to  corrupt  him,  as 
he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  and  with  fuccefs,  moft  of  the 
other  leading  men  in  Greece ;  but  Demofthenes  withftood  all 
his  offers,  and  Plutarch  fays,  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia 
In  Vita  could  not  bribe  him.  And  yet,  as  inflexible  as  he  was  to  Phi- 
jjp^  he  became  more  pliable  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceiTor,  and 
gave  occafion  to  his  enemies  to  accufe  him  of  bribery  ;  for 
which  he  was  fined  and  imprifoned,  and  afterwards  banifhed. 
This  charge  againft  him  has  by  fome  been  thought  a  ground- 
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lefs  and  malicious  calumny,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  was 
not  allowed  to  juftify  himfelf:  but  the  fact  is  fo  conftantly  re- 
lated by  others,  and  vvich  fo  many  circumftances,  that  it  is 
Hot  eafy  to  be  refuted.  The  cafe  in  fhort  was,  that  Harpalus, 
an  officer  of  Alexander's,  having  embezzled  a  great  part  of  the 
treafure  he  had  been  entrufted  with,  made  up  a  purfe,  and 
retired  with  it  to  Athens  for  protection.  It  was  debated  by 
the  people,  v/hether  they  fhould  admit  hrm,  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring his  maker's  difpleafure,  and  involving  themfelves  in  a 
war ;  and  Demofthenes,  confidering  it  in  that  light,  oppofed 
it.  Harpalus,  to  remove  all  difficulties,  difperfed  his  money 
pretty  liberally  among  the  orators ;  and  as  he  was  difplaying 
his  wealth,  Demofthenes  happened  to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  rich 
gold  cup  cf  the  king's,  and  admiring  the  fculptureand  fafhion, 
afked  the  price  of  it.  Harpalus  took  the  hint,  and  at  night 
fent  it  home  to  him  with  twenty  talents  in  money.  The  next 
day  he  appeared  in  the  aftembly  muffled  up  about  his  throat ; 
and  when  he  was  expected  to  fpeak  to  the  point  in  queftion, 
he  made  figns  that  he  had  loft  his  voice.  But  his  tranfa&ion 
with  Harpalus  had  taken  wind ;  and  when  he  found  himfelf 
detected,  he  rofe  up  to  excufe  it.  But  the  people  were  fo  en- 
raged, that  they  would  not  hear  him  :  upon  which  a  certain 
wag  flood  up  and  fold,  What,  will  ye  not  hear  the  king's 
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cup-bearer  ?  Others  faid,  Surely  the  orator  had  net  been 
feized  that  night  with  a  filver-quinzy ;  and  they  had  coined 
the  word  Arguranche  on  purpofc  to  exprefs  it.  Demofthenes 
could  net  {land  this  contempt  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had 
hitherto  efteemed  and  refpecled  him,  even  to  a  fort  of  reve- 
rence ;  and  it  affected  him  the  more,  becaufe  he  ufed  to  pique 
himfeifupon  the  rioidnefs  of  his  virtue.  But  whatever  itch  of 
money  had  affected  him  at  any  time,  he  does  not  feem  to 
have  loved  it  for  its  own  fake  fo  much,  as  to  ferve  the  ends 
of  his  ambition  ;  and  therefore  the  ufe  he  made  of  it  was  in 
doing  popular  a£s.  He  could  not  do  fuch  great  things  as 
Pericles,  who  had  the  command  of  the  public  money  j  but  he 
repaired  the  city  walls,  fitted  out  mips,  ranfomed  Haves,  mar- 
ried poor  maidens,  entertained  the  people  with  {hews  and 
fports,  and  did  other  things  of  that  kind,  which  fell  within 
the  compafs  of  his  private  fortune. 

But,  whatever  may  be  alledged  in  his  excufe  as  to  money- 
matters,  he  had  another  failing,  which,  by  his  own  confeiTion, 
he  was  guilty  of;  and  that  was  want  of  courage.  It  mull 
certainly  feem  (rrange,  that  this  great  man,  who  with  fuch 
conftancy  and  intrepidity  oppofed  all  the  meafures  of  the  fo- 
rtiign  and  domeftic  enemies  of  his  country,  and  who  fo  often, 
i.t  the  hazard  of  his  life,  braved  the  madnefs  of  the  people  in 
their  aflemblies,  fhould  not  be  able  to  ftand  an  enemy  in  the 
field  ;  yet  fo  it  was.  He  chofe,  fays  Plutarch,  to  fwear  by 
thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon,  though  he  could  not  follow  their 
example.  And  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  afterwards 
refufed  life,  when  it  was  offered  him  ;  and  no-body  died  with 
greater  fortitude.  However,  Demofthenes,  fuch  as  he  was, 
did  more  fervice  to  the  ftate,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  : 
he  was  the  chief  bulwark,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  Greece 
in  general,  and  almofi  the  only  obitacle  to  Philip's  defign-s  of 
enflaving  it. 

DEMPSTER  (THOMAS)  a  very  learned  man,  but  of 
a  fmgular  character,  which  the  reader  will  hardly  think  a  good 
one.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  j  but  we  do  not  rind  in  what 
year.  t"Ie  went  over  to  France,  for  the  fake  of  embracing  the 
catholic  religion;  and  taught  clafiical  learning  at  Paris  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ieventeenth  century.  ough  his  bufi- Nidus  Eiy- 

nefs  was  to  teach  fchool,  yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword, tir-  Rlna- 
and  as  quarrel fome  as  if  he  had  been  a  duellift  by  profeflion  :  £° 
and  it  is  faid,  that  there  fcarce  paffed  a  day,  but  he  had  fome- 
thing  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.     This  fpirit  and 
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turn  of  temper  drew  him  into  many  fcrapcs,  and  one  in  par- 
ticular, which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  country.     Grangier, 
principal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to 
take  a  journey,  appointed  Dempfter  his  fubftiture.     Dempfter 
punifhed  a  fcholar,'  for  challenging  one  of  his  fchool-fellows 
to  fight  a  duel :  he  caufed  his  breeches  to  be  let  down,  a  lufty 
fellow  to  horfe  him,  and  v/hipped  him  foundly  in  a  full  fchool. 
The  fcholar,  to  revenge  this  affront,  brought  three  gentlemen 
of  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king's  life-guards,  into  the 
college.     Dempfter  made  the  whole  college  take  arms,  ham- 
'ftrung  the  three  life-guardmen's  horfcs  before  the  college-gate, 
and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that  the  three 
fparks  were  forced   to   afk  for  quarter.     He  gave  them  their 
lives,  but  imprifoned  them  ;  and  did  not  releafe  them  till  after 
fome  days.     They  fought  another  way  to  revenge  themfelves : 
they  caufed  an  information  to  be  made  of  the  life  and  moral 
behaviour  of  Dempfter,  and  got  fome  witnefles  to  be  heard  in 
evidence  a^amft  him.     Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England, 
where  he  not  only  found  refuge,  but  a  very  handfome  wife* 
whom  he  carried  to  France,  when  he  returned  thither.      The 
author,  who  furnifhes  us  with  thefe  memoirs  of  Dempfter, 
tells  us,  that  this  woman's  going  along  the  ftreets  of  Paris,. 
with  her  neck  and  moulders  uncovered,  drew  fuch  a  multitude 
of  gazers  about  herfelf  and  hufband,  that,  if  they  had  not  re- 
E>y,  tired  into  a  houfe,  they   had  certainly   been  ftifled  :    which 

(hews,  how  neceflary  it  is  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
place  where  we  are,  efpecially  in  regard  to  public  decency. 
Dempfter  did  not  ftay  at  Paris  :  he  pafled  the  Alpes,  and 
taught  polite  learning  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  for  which  he 
had  a  good  falary.  Here,  as  he  was  one  day  returning  home 
from  the  college,  he  was  told,  that  his  wife  was  run  away 
with,  and  that  his  fcholars  had  affifted  in  carrying  her  off". 
This  incident  might  have  afHifted  fome  men,  but  it  did  not 
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Dempfter.  He  bore  it  like  a  Stoic ;  and  perhaps  was  not 
forry  to  be  rid  of  a  treafure,  which  he  had  found  fo  difficult  ta 
keep.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite  learning  in  feveral  univer- 
fities  ;  in  that  of  Nifmes  particularly,  where  he  difputed  for 
a  profef!br"s  chair,  and  carried  it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and 
was  profefibr  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  :  and  was  there 
alfo  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  della  Rotte.  He  died 
thereupon  the  5th  of  September  1625,  leaving  behind  him 
feveral  learned  works  :  as,  commentaries  upon  Rofinus  de 
antiquitatibus  Romanorum,  commentaries  upon  Claudian 

and 
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and  Corippus,  four  books  of  epiftles,  feveral  dramatic  pieces 
and  other  poems,  fome  books  of  law,  an  Apparatus  to  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  a  Martyrology  of  Scotland,  and  a  Lift  of 
the  Scotifh  writers.  He  was  not  fo  good  a  catholic,  but  that 
fome  of  his  books  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifition  Blount'a 
at  Rome,  and  were  condemned. 

Dempfter  was  a  man  of  a  moft  prodigious  memory ;  info- 
much  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forget. 
If  this  be  true>    which  however  we  can  fcarcely  think,  he 
might  well  deferve  the  name,  which  fome  writers  have  given 
him,  of  a  Living  library.     For  he  was  extremely  laborious,  Mirzus  de 
as  the  fame  authors  relate,  and  feldom  read  lefs  than  fourteen  Script. 
hours  a  day  ;  fo  that  he  muft  have  known  an  infinite  number  f2Ci  xvi» 
of  thino-s.     However,  he  had  all  thofe  detects  which  men  of  p'  247* 

O  •* 

great  memories  ufually  have.  He  wanted  judgment  in  an  high 
degree  ;  and  he  knew  fo  little  how  to  write  politely,  that  the 
celebrated  Bzlzac  has  called  him  a  floven.     But  he  wanted  Balzac, 
another  quality,  which  is  not  fo  neceffarily  connected  with  a  Lettre  "'"• 
great  memory ;  he  wanted  fincerity  and  honefty  as  a  writer.  jajn.apc' 
To  do  honour  to  Scotland,  he  made  a  prefent  to  that  country, 
not  only  of  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  writers,  but  alfo  of  books 
which  never  exifted.     Dempfter,  fays  a  certain  author,  "has  Waraeus  de 
<c  frequently,    in  his   catalogue   of  Scotifh  writers,  inferted  : 
<c  thofe    of  England,    Wales,    and    Ireland,   juft  according  n^.'Tpud* 
"  to    his  own  fancy  ;    and,    to   confirm   his  own  affertions,  PopeBlount 
"  has  very   often    produced   authors    which    never    exifted,  Ce"^A 
"  and   fictitious  works,    times,  and  places."      The    learned 
archbifhop    Ufher    has    cenfured    him     on    the     fame    ac- 
count.    "  It  is  a  fort  of  fiction  no  lefs  familiar  to  that  man, 
"  than  his  mentioning  of  books  never  written,  but  only  the 
<c  inventions  of  his  own  idle  brain."     But  not  proteftant  wri- 
ters  only  have  fpoken  of  him   in  this   manner  :    Papifts  have    ," !an<  EJr~ 
done  the  fame,  as  the  following  words  of  monfieur  Baillet,  a 
French    prieft,    fhall   teftify.     Thomas  Dempfter,    fays   he> 
"  has  given  us  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scotland  in  nineteen  Jugcn-jens 
*'  books,  wherein  he  fpeaks  much  of  the  learned  men  in  that  oei  Savan3> 
<c  country.      But  though    he   was    an    able  man    in  other  p.'Vo6.' 
ec  refpects,  that  is,  in  matters  of  mere  learning,  yet  his  un-  Paris,  17224 
"  derftanding  was  not  the  more  found,  nor  his  judgment  the 
"  more  folid,  nor  his  conference  the  better  for  it.     He  could 
"  have  wifhed,  that   all   learned   men    had  been  Scots.     Hs 
"  forged  titles  of  books,  which  v/ere  never  publifhed,  to  raife 
"  the  glory  of  his  native  country  ;  and  has  been  guilty  of  fe- 
VOL"  IV  (}  "  veral 
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"  vcral  cheating  tricks,  by  which  he  has  loft  his  credit  among 
"  men  of  learning." 

DENHAM  (fir  JOHN)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,    was 

the  only  fon  of  fir  John  Denham,  knt.  of  Little  Horfeley  in 

Eilex,  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  fir  Garret  More,  knt.  baron 

Langbaine's  of  Mellefont  in  Ireland.  .  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in 

Account  of   ifai^  his  father  having  been  fome  time  before  chief  baron  of 

"  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commiifioners 

111  a  I iC  p      -Lo»  •        *         •  *  •  1 

Wood's  A-  the  year  of  that  kingdom ;  but,  upon  his  being  made,  m  the  year 
then,  Oxer.,  ^jy,  Cne  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  he  was 
brought  by  him  to  London,  and  educated  there  in  fchool- 
learning.  In  the  year  1631,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxford  :  "  but  being 
"•  looked  upon,  fays  mr.  Wood,  as  a  flow  and  dreaming 
*<  young  man  by  his  feniors  and  contemporaries,  and  given 
"  more  to  cards  and  dice  than  his  ftudy,  they  could  never  then 
"  in  the  lead  imagine,  that  he  could  ever  enrich  the  world 

O 

«c  with  his  fancy  or  iiTue  of  his  brain,  as  he  afterwards  did." 
When  he  .had  continued  there  three  years,  and  undergone  a 
public  examination  for  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he  went  to 
Lincoln's-inn  with  a  view  of  ftudying  the  law  :  but  his  itch  of 
gaming  continuing,  he  purfued  that  inftead  of  the  law,  and 
fquandered  away  all  the  money  he  could  get.  His  father  being 
informed  of  his  evil  courfes,  and  threatening  to  difmherit  him, 
if  he  did  not  reform,  he  wrote  a  little  "  EfTay  upon  gaming  ;" 
which  he  prefented  to  his  father,  in  order  to  fhew  him  what 
an  abhorrence  he  had  conceived  towards  it :  the  old  gentle- 
man's death  however,  which  was  in  1638,  no  fooner  hap- 
pened, than  he  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and  prefently 
loft  feveral  thoufand  pounds. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1641,  he  publifhed  his  tragedy, 
called  "  the  Sophy ;"  which  was  extremely  admired  by  the 
beft  judges,  and  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Wal- 
ler, who  took  occafion  from  this  piece  to  fay  of  the  author, 
that  "  he  broke  out  like  the  Irifh  rebellion,  threefcore  thou- 
"  fand  ftrong,  when  no  body  was  aware,  or  in  the  leaft  fuf- 
"  peeled  it."  Soon  after  he  was  pricked  high  fherifFof  Surry, 
and  made  governor  of  Farnham-caftle  for  the  king  :  but,  not 
being  well  fkilled  in  military  affairs,  he  quitted  that  poft  foon 
after,  and  retired  to  his  majefty  at  Oxford.  Here,  m  the  year 
6edU  1643,  ne  publifhed  his  famous  poem,  called  "  Cooper's  Hill; 


"  a  p°em'  %s  mr'  Dr7der!5  which,  for  majefty  of  ftile,  is, 
"  and  ever  will  be?  the  ftacdard  of  good  writing."    Mr.  Pope 

has 
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has  celebrated  this  poem  very  highly  in  his  "  WindforForeuV' 
and  all  the  men  of  tafte  have  agreed  in  their  commendations  of 
it.  It  is  obferved  to  befo  much  fuperior  to  fir  John  Denham's 
other  poems,  that  fome  have  fufpedled  him,  though  without 
any  juft  foundation,  not  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  Thus, 
in  the  Seflion  of  the  Poets,  printed  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanies, 
we  have  the  following  lines :' 

Then  in  came  Denham,  that  limping  old  bard, 

Whofe  fame  on  the  Sophy  and  Cooper's  Hill  ftands  ; 

And  brought  many  ftationers,  who  fwore  very  hard, 
That  nothing  fold  better,  except  'twere  his  lands. 

But  Apollo  advis'd  him  to  write  fomething  more, 

To  clear  a  fufpicion  which  poiTefTed  the  court, 
That  Cooper's  Hill,  fo  much  bragg'd  on  before, 

Was  writ  by  a  vicar,  who  had  forty  pounds  for't. 

In  the  year  1647,  he  was  entrufted  by  the  queen  with  a 
meflage  to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  army, 
and  to  whom  he  got  admittance  by  the  help  of  his  acquain- 
tance Hugh  Peters  ;  "  which  truft,  fays  he,  I  performed  with 
"  great  fafety  to  the  perfons  with  whom  we  correfponded : 
"  but  about  nine  months  after,  being  difcovered  by  their 
"  knowledge  of  mr.  Cowley's  hand,  I  happily  efcaped  both 
<£  for  myfelf  and  them."  This  ciroumftance  of  his  life  is  rela- 
ted by  himfelf,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to  king  Charles  II. 
In  April  1648.  he  conveyed  away  James  duke  of  York  into 
France,  as  Anthony  Wood  fays  ;  but  lord  Clarendon  azures 
us,  that  the  duke  went  off  with  colonel  Bamfield  only,  who 
contrived  the  means  of  his  efcape.  Not  long  after,  he  was  Hift  of  Re< 
fent  embalTador  from  king  Charles  II.  to  the  king  of  Poland  -}  bell.  v.  i:i, 
and  William,  afterwards  lord,  Crofts  was  joined  in  the  em-P-1- 
baiTy  with  him,  Thus  among  his  poems  is  one  intitled, 
"  On  my  lord  Crofts's  and  my  journey  into  Poland,  from 
"  whence  we  brought  10,000  1.  for  his  majefty,  by  the  deci- 
"  mation  of  his  Scottifh  fubjecb  there."  About  the  year 
1652,  he  returned  to  England  ;  and,  his  paternal  eflate  being 
greatly  reduced  by  gaming  and  the  civil  wars,  he  was  kindly 
entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  where,  and 
fometimes  at  London,  he  continued  with  that  nobleman  abov's 
a  year.  At  the  reftoration  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  fur- 
veyor-general  of  all  his  majefty's  buildings  ;  and,  at  the  coro-? 
nation  of  the  king,  was  created  knip-ht  of  the  Bath.  Mr. 

G  2  Wood 
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Wood  pretends,  that  king  Charles  I.  had  granted  our  poet  the 
reverfion  of  that  place,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  famous  Inigo 
Jones,  who  held  it  ;  but  fir  John  himfelf,  in  the  dedication 
of  his  poems,  aflures  us,  that  king  Charles  II,  at  his  depar- 
ture from  St.  Germains  to  Jerfey,  was  pledged  freely,  without 
his  afking  it,  to  confer  it  upon  him.  After  his  promotion  to 
this  office,  he  gave  over  his  poetical  lines,  and  "  made  it  his 
<c  bufmefs,  he  fays,  to  draw  fuch  others,  as  might  be  more  fer- 
Dedkat.  «  viceable  to  his  majefly,  and,  he  hoped,  more  lafting."  He 
was  greatly  valued  for  his  admirable  genius  a-nd  his  poetry  ; 
but,  upon  fome  difcontent  arifing  from  a-  fecond  marriage?  he 
had  the  misfortune,  amidft  all  his  glory,  to  lofe  his  fenfes. 
However,  he  was  foon  after  cured  of  this  diftemper,  and 
wrote  a  fine  copy  of  verfes  upon  the  death  of  Cowley  ;  whom 
yet  he  furvived  but  a  few  months  ;  for  he  died  at  his  office  near 
Whitehall,  which  he  had  before  built,  about  the  igth  of 
March  1668,  and  was  interred  on  the  23d  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  near  the  graves  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Cowley. 

His  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed  together  in  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  and  translations,  with  the 
"  Sophy,  a  tragedy."  The  fixth  edition  is  that  of  1719. 
Thefe  poems  are  fomewhat  above  twenty  in  number  ;  one  of 
which  is,  "  The  deduction  of  Troy,  or,  an  efTay  upon  the 
*•-  fecond  book  of  Virgil's  Eneid."  In  the  pre/ace  to  it,  be 
remarks,  that  "  it  is  a  vulgar  error  in  tranflating  poets  to  a£- 
w  feet  being  fid  us  interpres.—  It  is  not  any  one's  bufmefs 
"  alone  to  tranflate  lanpuao-e  into  language,  but  poefie  into 

-•  . 

M  poeiie:  and  poefie  is  of  fo  fubtile  a  fpirir,  that,  in   pouring 
<c  out  of  one  language  into-  another,  it  wi!4  all  evaporate  ;  and 
"  if   a  new  fpirit  be  not  added  in  the  transfufion,  there  will 
remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum,  there  being  certain 
graces  and  happinefles   peculiar  to   every  language,  which 
give  life  and  energy  to  the  words."     Mr.  Dryden  mention- 
ing our  author's,  mr.  Waller's,  and  mr.  Cowley's  translations 
from  Virgil,  declares,  that  "  it  is  the  utmoit  of  his  ambition 
to  be  thought  their  equal,  or  not  to  be   much  inferior  to 
f  «  them.5i     Another  of  h'is-  poems  is  intitled,  «  Cato  major,  of 
£C  old  age.5*    It  is  taken  from  the  Latin  of  Tully  ;  but  he  tells 
in,  that  c£  intending  to  traaflate  this  piece  into  profe,  where 
tranflation  ought  to  be  ft  rift,  finding  the  matter  very  proper 
s:  for  verfe,  he  took  the  liberty  to  leave  out  what   was  only 
nsceflary  to  that  age  and  place,  and  to   take  or  add  what 
was  proper  to  this  prefent  age  and  occafion,  by  laying  the 
"  fenfe  clofsr,  and  ia  fewer  words,  according  to  the  ftyle  ar^d 
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v  ear  of  thefe  times.  The  three  firft  parts,  fays  he,  I  dedl- 
<*  cate  to  my  old  friends,  to  take  off  thofe  melancholy  reflec- 
c-e  tions,  which  the  fenfe  of  age,  infirmity,  and  death,  may 
v-  give  them.  The  lait  part  I  think  neceiiary  for  the  con- 
"  viction  of  thole  many,  wrho  believe  not,  or  at  leaft  mind 
*•'  not,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,"  &c. 

Befides  this  collection  of  poems  and  tranflations,  Wood 
mentions  "  A  panegyric  on  his  excellency  the  lord  general 
"  George  Monk,  commander  in  chief,"  &c.  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1659,  and  generally  afcribed  to  him,  though 
his  name  is  not  to  it.  "  A  new  verfion  of  the  book  of 
"  Pfalms.  A  prologue  to  his  majelty  at  the  iirft  play  prefented 
"  at  the  Cock-pit  in  Whitehall,  being  part  of  that  noble  en- 
"  tertainment,  which  their  majefries  received  on  the  2Oth  of 
"  November  in  1660,  from  his  grace  the  duke  of  Albemarle. 
"  The  true  prefbyterian  without  difguife  :  or,  a  character  of 
<c  a  prefbyterian's  ways  and  actions."  Lond.  1680.  Our 
Author's  name  is  to  this  poem  ;  but  it  was  then  queflioned 
by  many,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  it.  In  the  year  1666, 
there  were  printed  by  flealth,  in  8vo,  certain  poems,  intitled, 
"  Directions  to  a  painter,"  in  four  copies  or  parts,  each  dedi- 
cated to  king  Charles  II.  They  were  very  fatyrically  written 
xgainft  feveral  perfons  engaged  in  the  Dutch  war  in  the  year 
1665.  At  the  end  of  them  was  a  piece,  intitled,  "  Claren- 
"  don's  Houfe-warming",  and  after  that  his  "  Epitaph  "  ; 
both  containing  bitter  reflections  on  that  excellent  nobleman. 
Sir  John  Denharn's  name  is  to  thefe  pieces  ;  but  they  were  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  written  by  the  well-known  Andrew 
Marvel  :  the  printer,  however,  being  difcovered,  was  fen- 
tenced  to  flaiid  in  the  pillory  for  the  fame, 

DENNIS  (JoHx)  a  celebrated  critic,  was  born  in 
London  in  the  year  1657  ;  his  father  being  a  fadler  and  emi- 
nent citizen.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and 
thence  removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge  in  1675.  He 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  that  univerfity,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy.  At  his  return  he  fet  up 
for  a  wit  and  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  having  fome  fortune, 
which  was  left  him  by  an  uncle,  held  every  attainment  in  con- 
tempt, that  did  not  relate  to  poetry  and  tafte.  As  contemptible 
as  he  is  now  become,  he  had  then  qualities  enough  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
perfonages  for  birth,  wit,  and  learning;  fiich  as  the  duke  of 
Buckinghamfhire,  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Pembroke,  Walter 
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Moyle,  efq ;  Dryden,  Wicherly,  Congreve,  Southern,  Garth, 
who  really  had  an  opinion  of  his  talents  :  but  the  black  paflions 
were  To  predominant  in  him,  and  his  pride,  envy,  jealoufy, 
and  fufpicion,  hurried  him  into  fo  many  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
meafures,  that  his  life  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  mix- 
ture of  folly  and  madnefs.  Upon  his  nrft  introduction  to  the 
earl  of  Halifax,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  get  intoxicated  with 
fome  very  fine  wines,  which  he  had  not  been  ufed  to.  Thefe 
had  aftrange  effect  upon  him,  and  made  him  fo  very  impatient 
of  contradiction,  that,  riling  on  a  fudden,  he  ruflied  ou^  of 
the  room,  and  overturned  the  fide-board  of  plate  and  glafles, 
as  he  went.  The  next  morning  feeing  Mr.  Moyle,  who  was 
one  of  the  company,  he  told  him  he  had  quite  forgot  every 
thing  that  happened,  for  he  was  much  in  liquor,  and  defired 
he  would  tell  him  in  what  manner  he  went  away:  '  Why', 
faid  mr.  Moyle,  c  you  went  away  like  the  devil,  and  took  one 
6  corner  of  the  houfe  with  you'. 

He  began  to  be  a  writer  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  1690, 
and  fo  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1733,  in  the  yyth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  always  making 
attacks  upon  fome-body  or  other,  and  thereby  became  em- 
broiled in  quarrels,  in  which  he  generally  had  the  worft  of  it. 
In  1692,  he  wrote  a  Pindaric  ode  on  king  William,  occafioned 
by  the  victory  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim  ;  and,  in  1695,  a  Pin- 
daric poem,  called  '  The  court  of  death ',  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  queen  Mary.  Upon  the  death  of  king  William, 
he  pubiiihed  another  poem,  called  the  'Monument';  after 
which  he  wrote  fome  pieces  in  profe ;  amongft  which,  in 
1702,  was,  '  Prieilcraft  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  go- 
'  vernment',  in  anfwer  to  a  piece  of  the  celebrated  dr.  Sache- 
verell,  intitled,  '  The  political  union ';  the  defiim  of  which 
was  to  (hew,  that  the  church  was  necelTary  to  fupport  the 
frate.  He  wrote  two  poems  on  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramillies  ;  for  the  nrft  of  which  he  had  a  prefent  of  lool. 
from  the  duke  of  Maryborough,  and  foon  after,  through  his 
intereft,  a  fine-cure  in  the  cuftoms  of  about  120!.  per  ann. 

In  1704  came  out  his  favourite  tragedy,  '  Liberty  aiTerted', 
in  which  are  fo  many  fevere  ftrokes  upon  the  French  nation, 
that  he  thought  they  were  never  to  be  forgiven.  He  really 
perfuaded  himfelf,  as  it  is  related  of  him,  that  the  king  of 
France  would  never  make  peace  with  England,  unlefs  the 
Author  of  'Liberty  afierted'  was  delivered  up  to  him  :  and 
upon  this  full  perfuafion  of  his  own  importance,  is  faid  to 
lave  waited  on  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 

the 
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the  congrefs  was  held  at  Utrecht  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  de- 
fire  "  that  no  fuch  article  might  be  ftipulated,  as  his  bein» 
"  given  up".  The  duke  told  him,  that,  "he  was  forry  he 
"  could  not  ferve  him,  for  he  really  had  no  intereft  with  any 
"  of  the  minifters  of  that  time  ";  but  faid,  that  "  he  fancied 
"  his  cafe  was  not  fo  defperate  as  he  imagined  j  that  he  had 
"  indeed  made  no  fuch  proviiion  for  himfelf,  yet  could  not 
"  help  thinking,  that  he  had  done  the  French  almoft  as  much 
«  damage  as  even  mr.  Dennis  himfelf".  Another  ftory  re- 
lating to  this  affair  is,  that  walking  near  the  beach  of  the  fea, 
when  he  was  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  on  the  coaft  of  Sufiex, 
he  faw  a  {hip  failing,  as  he  imagined,  towards  him.  Upon 
this  he  fufpe&ed  himfelf  betrayed,  and  therefore  made  the  beft 
of  his  way  to  London,  without  taking  any  leave  of  his  heft* 
but  proclaiming  him  a  traytor,  who,  he  faid,  had  decoyed 
him  down  to  his  houfe,  that  he  might  give  him  up  to  the 
French  ;  who  had  certainly  carried  him  off,  if  he  had  not 
efcaped  as  he  did. 

It  would  be  endlels  to  recite  the  ftories  which  are  told  of 
this  ftrange  man.  In  1709  he  publiihed  a  tragedy  called,  Ap- 
pius  and  Virginia,  which  met  with  no  fuccefs,  but  for  which 
he  invented  a  new  kind  of  thunder.  Being  at  the  play-houfe 
a  few  nights  after  the  ill  fate  of  his  own  play,  and  hearing  it 
thunder,  he  ftarted  up  of  a  fudden,  and  cried  out  aloud, 
"  That's  my  thunder,  by  G —  !  How  thefe  rafcals  ufe  me  ! 
"  They  will  not  have  my  play,  yet  fteal  my  thunder.  In 

1712,  he  wrote  againft  Pope's  "  Eilay  on  criticifm  ",  and  in 

1713,  againft  mr.  Addifon's  "  Cato  " ;  which  occafioned  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "  The  Narrative  of  dr.  Robert  Norris  con- 
"  cerning  the  ftrange  and  deplorable  frenzy  of  mr.  John  Den- 
"  nis  ",  now  printed  in  Swift's  Mifcellanies  ;   and  laid   the 
foundation  of  that  quarrel,  which  provoked  mr.  Pope  to  put 
him  into  his  Dunciad.     He  wrote  many  other  pieces,  in  all 
which  he  (hewed,  that  he  had  better  talents  (as  far  as  he  had 
talents)  for  judging  of  the   performances  of  others,  than  for 
producing  any  thing  of  himfelf;  which  made  a  fmart  fellow 
fay,  that  "  Dennis  was  the  fitteft  man  in  the  world  to  inftrudt 
<c  a  dramatic  writer  ;  for  he  laid  down  rules  for  writino-  good 
4e  plays,  and  (hewed  him  what  were  bad  by  his  own". 

DERHAM  (WILLIAM)  an  excellent  Englifli  philo- 
fopher  and  divine,  was  born  at  Stowton  near  Worcefter,  upon 
the  26th  of  November  1657  ;  and  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  Blockley  in  that  county.  Upon  the  I4th  of  May  1675, 
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he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  college  Oxford;  and  by   the 
time  he  took  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  was  greatly   diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  learning,  and  other  valuable  and  eminent  qua- 
lifications.    He  was  ordained  deacon  by  dr.   Compton,  biihop 
of  London,  upon  the  29th  of  May  1681;  and  prieft  by   dr. 
Seth  Ward,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  upon  the  gth  of  July   1682. 
He  had  been  recommended  by  dr.  R.alph  Bathurft,  the  prefi- 
dent  of  his  college,  to  this  laft  bimop,  before  he  was  in  orders; 
who  immediately  after  procured  him  a  chaplainmip  to  a  lady 
of  quality.     On  the  5th  of  July  1682,  he  was  prefented  by 
mr.  Neville  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in  Berkfhire;  but  he 
did  not  continue  there  above  feven  years,  for  on  the  3iftof 
Aucruft  1689,  he  was  prefented  by  mrs.  Jane  Bray  to  the  va- 
luable redory  of  Uprninfter  in  EfTex.     This  living,  lying  at 
not  more  than  a  convenient  diftance  from  London,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  converfing   and  correfponding  with  the 
greateft  virtuofo's  'in  the  nation.     Being  therefore  in  a  retire- 
ment, fuitable  to  his  contemplative  and  philofophical  temper, 
he  applied  himfelf  with  great  eagernefs  to  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
and  to  mathematics  and  experimental  philofophy ;  in  which 
he  became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  focn  after  chofen  fellow  ot 
the  royal  fociety.     He  proved  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  in-' 
duftrious  members  of  it,  frequently  publifhing  in  the  Philofo- 
phical Transactions  curious  obfervations  and  valuable   pieces  ;. 
of  which  thefe  following  are  the  particulars,      i.  Part  of  a  let- 
ter dated  December  the  6th  1607,  giving;  an  account  of  fome 

y/''C'O- 

experiments  about  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  monument  in  London  ;  and  alfo 

Philof.         a  defcription  of  a  portable  barometer.     2.  A  letter  dated  Ja- 

No^'e  nuary  the  I3th  1697-8,  about  a  contrivance  to  nicafure  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  by  a  circle  on  one  of 
the  weather  plates :  with  a  regifter  or  diary  of  the  weather, 

Ibid.  No.     obierved   every  day   at    Upminfter,    during  the   year    1697. 

237-  3.  A  letter  to  dr.  Sloane;  with  a  regifter  of  the  weather, 

\vinds,  barometer^  height,  and  quantity  of  rain  falling  at  Up- 

Nc.  149.  minfter  in  EiTex,  during  the  year  1698.  4.  A  redfter  of  the 
weather,  &c,  as  above,  for  the  year  1699.  In  thefe  regifters, 
he  exhibits  to  view,  in  feparate  columns,  every  day,  at  the 
hours  of  eight,  twelve,  a.nd  nine,  the  weather,  winds,  clouds, 
height  of  the  barometer,  rain,  &c.  5.  Obfervations  on  the 
death-watch,  or  that  infect  which  makes  a  noife  like  the  beats 

No.  271.     ot    a  watch.     6.  Obfervations  on  the  weather,  rain,  \\inds, 

&c.  for  1699,    1700,   1701,   1702,  compared  with  other  ob- 

ryatiqps  made  at  Townley  in  Lancafhire  by  r.:r.  Tcv/nley, 
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and  communicated  to  our  author.     7.  An  account  of  fome  NO.  -86, 
ipots  obferved   in  the  fun  in  June  1703.     8.  Obfervations  on  NO.  288. 
tne  great  ftorm,  November  the  26th,   1703.     9.  The  hiftory  NO.  289. 
of  the  death-watch.     From  which  the  fuperftitious  may  learn,  NO.  291= 
to  the  great  eafe  and  comfort  of  their  fouls,  that  the  tickling 
noife  of  this  minute  creature,  which  fills  them  with  fuch  ter- 
rors and  forebodings,  is  nothing  more  than  a  wooing  adt,  and 
commonly  heard  in  July,  or  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
10.  An   account  of  an  inftrument  for  finding  the  meridian, 
with  a  defcription  of  the  fame,     i  j.  Experiments  on  the  mo-  Ibid. 
tion  of  pendulums  in  vacuo.     12.  A  profpect  of  the  weather,  No.  2930 
winds,  and  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  month  ;  and  of  the  whole  rain  in  every  month 
in  the  year  1703,  and  the  beginning  of  1704  :    obferved   at 
Townley  in  Lancafhire  by  R.  Townley,  efq;  and  at  Upmin- 
fter in  Eflex  by  our  author.    13.  An  account  of  a  glade  of  light  No.  297. 
feen  in   the  heavens,  upon  the  2Oth  of  March  1705-6.     14.^.305. 
Tables  of  the  weather,  &c.  for  the  year  1705.      15.  An  ac- No.  309. 
count  of  a  pyramidal  appearance  in  the  heavens,  feen  in  Eflex 
upon  the  3d  of  April  1/07.    16.  Experiments  and  obfervations  No.  310. 
on  the  motion  of  found  ;  in  Latin.      17.  On  the  migration  of  No.  313.- 
birds.    1 8,  An  account  of  an  efdipfe  of  the  fun,  upon  the  3d  of  No.  315. 
September  1708,  as  obferved  at  Upminfter  :   and  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  rnoon,"  upon  the  i8th  of  September  1708.     19.  An  ac-  No.  320. 
count  of  £  ftrange  meteor,  or  aurora  borealis,  in  Sept.  or 
Oct.  1706.    20.  An  account  of  a  child's  crying  in  the  womb. IWd- 
It  was  the  child  of  one  Clark  of  Horn-Church  in  Eflex,  who    °"  *24* 
was  heard  to  cry  in  his  mother's  womb,  at  times,  for  five 
weeks.     21.  The  hiftory  of  the  great  froft  in  1708.     22.  Ibid. 
Account  of  fpots  obferved  in  the  fun  by  our  author,  from  1703 
to  1708  ;  and  from   1707   to   1711.      23.  Of  fubterraneous  No.  330* 
trees  found  at  Dagenham-Breach  in  Eflex.     24.  Account  of  No.  335. 
an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  feen  at  Upminfter  upon  the  I2th  of 
January  1711-12.     25.  Of  a  woman  big  with  child,  and  ha- No.  336. 
ving  the  fmall-pox,  delivered  of  a.  child  having  the  fame  dif- 
temper,  on  the  Qth  of  September  1/13.     26.    An  account  No.  3 37,, 
of  the  rain  at  Upminfler  for  eighteen  years.     27.  Tables  of  No.  341. 
the  barometrical  altitudes  for  1708,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland  j 
and  of  the  rain  of  Pifa  in  Italy,  and  Zurich,  and  Upminfter, 
for  1707,   1708  :    with  remarks  on  the  winds,  heat,  and  cold, Ibid- 
&c.     28.  Mifchiefs  occafioned  by  fwallowing  the  ftones  of 
bullace  and  floes.     This  piece  may  be  read  with  great  advan-  NO.  749, 
tage  by  thofe,  who  fancy,  very   abfurdly,  that  the  ftones  of 
iloes,  cherries,  <xc.  are  ufeful  in  preventing  a  furfeit  from  the 

fruit. 
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fruit.     29.  Extracts  from  mr.  Gafcoigne's  and  mr.  Crabtree's 

letters,  proving  mr.  Gafcoigne  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 

the  telefcopic  fights  of  mathematical  inftruments,  and  not  the 

No.  352.      French,     30.  Obfervations   about  waips,  and  the  difference 

No.  382.     of  their  fexes.     31.  Obfervations  on   the  lumen  boreale, .  or 

No.  393.     ftrer.ming,  on  the  8th  of  October  1726.     32.  Tables  of  the 

eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  from    1700  to    1727;  with  re- 

Nc.402.      marks  on  thofe  tables.     33.  The  difference  in  time  of  the 

meridians  of  divers  places,  computed  from  obfervations  on  the 

No.  407.      eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.     34.  A  letter  to  fir  Hans  Sloane, 

bart.  containing  a  defcription  of  feme  uncommon  appearances, 

No.  410.      obferved  in  an  aurora borealis,  on  the  I3th  of  October  1728. 

35.  Of  the  meteor  called  the  ignis  fatuus,  from  obfervations 

made  in  England  by  our  author,  and  others  in  Italy,  commu- 

Ko,  411.     nicated  by  fir  Thomas  Dereham,  bart. 

We  have  placed  thefe  feveral  pieces  here  together,  becaufe 
they  are  of  the  fame  kind  and  nature,  and  were  all  publiihed 
in  the  Philofophical  Transactions  ;  we  {hall  now  return,  and 
proceed  to  his  other  works.  He  published  in  his  younger  years, 
"  The  artificial  clock-maker :  or,  A   treatife  of  watch  and 
"  clock-work,  mewing  to  the  meaneft  capacities  the  art  ofcal- 
"  culating  numbers  to  all  forts  of  movements ;  the  way  to  alter 
"  clock-work  ;  to  make  chimes,  and  fet  them  to  mufical  notes ; 
"  and  to  calculate  and  correct:  the  motion  of  pendulums.  Alfo 
"  Numbers  for  divers  movements  :  with  the  ancient  and  mo- 
"  dern  hiftory  of  clock-work;  and  many  inftruments,   tables, 
6C  and  other  matters,    never  before  publilhed   in  any   other 
4C  book."     The  fourth  edition  of  this  book,  with  large  emen- 
dations, was  publiihed  in   1734,   I2mo.     In  the  years  1711 
and  1712,  he  preached  fixteen  fermons  at  mr.  Boyle's  Lec- 
tures ;  which,  having  put  into  a  new  form,  he  publimed  in 
1713,  under  this  title,  "  Phyfico-Theology  ;  or,  a  Demon- 
"  itration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  his  works 
"  of  creation  :  with  large  notes,  and  many  curious  obferva- 
"  tions."  8vo.     And  in   purfuance  of  the  fame   defi2;n,    he 
published,  in  1714,  "  Aftro-Theology ;  or,  a  Demonftration 
"  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God    from  a  furvey  of  the 
"  heavens.      Illuftrated   \vith    copper-plates."    8vo.      Thefe 
works,  the  former  efpechlly,  have  been  highly  and  juftly  va- 
lued, and  have  undergone  feveral  editions.     In  the  year  1716, 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  Windfor,  being  at  that  time  chaplain 
to  his  prefent  majefty,  then  prince  of  Wales;  and,  in  1730, 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  on  account  of  his  learning,  and  the  fervices  he  had 

done 
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done  to  religion  by  his  culture  of  natural  knowledge— Ob  li- 
bros,  as  the  terms  of  the  diploma  run,  ab  ipfo  editos,  quibus 
phyficum  et  math  elm    auctiorem  reddidit,    et  ad  religionem 
veramque  ftdem  exornandam  revocavit.     But  to  go  on  with 
his  writings.     When  Eleazar  Albin   publiihed   his    Natural 
hiftory  of  birds,  and  Englifh  infects,  in  four  volumes,    4.to, 
with  many  beautiful  cuts,  it  was  accompanied  with  very  cu- 
rious notes  and  observations  by  our  learned  author.     He  alfo 
revifed  the  Mifceilanea  curiofa,    publimed  in   three  volumes, 
8vo,  1726.     The  lait  thing  he  publiihed  of  his  owncompofi- 
tion,  was,  "  Chrifto-Theology ;  or,  a  Demonftration  of  the 
"  divine  authority  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  being  the  fub- 
cr  fiance  of  a  fermon  preached  at  Bath,  on  November  the  2d, 
"   1729,  and  publiihed  at  the  earnefr.  requeft  of  the  auditory.' 
Lond.  1730,  8vo.-    But,  beiides  his  own,  he   publifhed  {ome 
pieces  of  the  famous  philofopher  mr.  Ray,  and  gave  new  edi- 
-tions  of  others,  with   great  additions  from  the  author's  own 
manufcripts.   (See  art.  RAY.)     To  him  the  world  is  likewife 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  "  Philofophical  experiments 
"  and  obfervations  of  the  late   eminent  dr.  Robert   Hooke, 
"  and   other  eminent  virtuofo's   in  his  time."    Lond.  1726, 
8vo,  with  copper  cuts.     He  communicated   alfo  to  the  royal  Phll.Tranf. 
fociety  feveral  pieces,  which  he  received  from  his  learned  cor-  No>  366» 
refpondents.  ^  ^2" 

Thus  this  great  and  good  man,  having  fpent  his  life  in  the 
moft  agreeable  and  improving -ftudy  of  nature,  and  made  all 
his  refearches  therein  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  true  religion 
and  virtue,  died  at  length,  in  his  78th  year,  upon  the  5th  of 
April  1735,  at  Upminfter,  vhere  he  was  buried.  He  left 
behind  him  a  valuable  collection  of  curiofities ;  among  the 
reft,  he  had  collevfled  a  fpecimen  of  infects,  and  of  moft  kinds 
of  birds  in  this  ifland,  of  which  he  had  preferred  the  male  and 
female.  It  may  be  neceffary  juft  to  obferve,  that  dr.  Derham 
was  very  well  fkilled  in  medical,  as  well  as  phyiical  know- 
ledge ;  and  was  conftantly  a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as 
fouls  of  his  parifhioners. 

DES  BARREAUX  JAMES  DE  VALLEC,  LORD)  a 
French  nobleman,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1602,  was, 
iike  the  Englifh  lord  Rochefter,  a  great  wit,  a  great  libertine, 
and  a  great  penitent.  He  made  a  vaft  progrefs  in  his  ftudies 
under  the  jefuits,  who,  perceiving  he  had  a  genius  capable  of 
any  thing,  endeavoured  to  get  him  into  their  fociety  ;  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  family  would  ever  lifteri  to  the  propofal.  He 

did 
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did  not  love  them,  and  ufed  to  rail  at  them  in  an  agreeable 
manner.  He  was  intimate  with  Theophile,  who  was  advo- 
cate-general, and  afterwards  prefident  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris  ;  and,  being  very  handfome  in  his  youth,  it  is  faid,  that 
Theophile  was  in  love  with  him,  and  fometirnes  even  jealous 
of  him.  Some  pretend,  that  he  abufed  him;  but  Des  Bar- 
reaux's  friends  have  affured  us,  that  he  always  abhorred  that 
unnatural  vice.  He  was  very  young,  when  his  father  procu- 
red him  the  place  of  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Kis  wit  was  admired  there,  but  he  would  never  report  a  caufe  ; 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  fordid  occupation,  and  unwor- 
thy of  a  man  of  parts,  to  read  wrangling  papers  with  attention, 
aad  to  endeavour  to  understand  them.  He  loft  that  place  from 
the  following  caufe.  Cardinal  Richlieu  falling  in  love  with 
the  celebrated  freauty  Marion  d-e  Lorme,  whofe  affections 
were  intirely  placed  on  our  Des  Barreaux,  propofcd  to  him  by 
a  third  hand,  that  if  he  would  refign  his  miftrefs,  he  (hould 
have  whatever  he  (hculd  defire.  Des  Barreaux  anfwered  the 
propofal  no  otherwife  than  in  a  jefting  way  ;  feigning  all 
along  to  believe  the  cardinal  incapable  of  fo  much  weaknefs. 
This  enraged  the  minifter  fo  highly,  that  he  perfecuted  our 
counfellor  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  forced  him  not  culy  to 
quit  his  place,  but  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

As  Des  Barreaux  loved  his  liberty  and  his  pleafures  ex- 
tremely, he  did  not  find  himfelf  unhappy  in  having  quitted  the 
long  robe.  He  made  a  great  number  of  Latin  and  French 
verfes,  and  forne  very  pretty  fongs  ;  but  he  never  purfued  :  . 
thing  but  good  cheer  and  diverfions.  He  was  vaftly  enter- 
taining in  company,  and  greatly  fought  after  by  all  men  of 
wit  and  tafte.  He  had  his  particular  friends  in  the  feveral 
provinces  of  France,  whom  he  frequently  vifitcd  ;  for  he  took 
a  pleafure  in  fhifting  his  quarters,  according:  to  the  feafons  of 
the  year.  In  winter,  he  went  to  feek  the  fun  on  the  coafls 
of  Provence.  He  paiTed  the  three  worft  months  in  the  year  at 
Marfeilles.  The  houfe,  which  he  called  his  favourite,  was 
that  of  the  count  de  Clermont  de  Lodeve  in  Languedoc ; 
where,  he  ufed  to  fay,  good  cheer  and  liberty  were  on  their 
throne.  Sometimes  he  went  to  mr.  de  Balzac  on  the  banks 
of  the  Charante;  bur  his  chief  refidence  was  at  Chenailles  on 
the  Loire.  His  general  view  in  thefe  rarnblings  was  to  fearch 
out  the  beft  fruits  and  the  beft  wines  in  the  climates  :  howe- 
ver, it  muft  beobferved,  in  juftice  to  him,  that  the  pleafures 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  were  fcmetimes 
the  occafion  of  his  journeys ;  as,  when  he  Vent  into  Holland, 

on 
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on  purpofe  to  fee  mr.  Des  Cartes,  and  to  improve  by  the  in-  Baillet,  VI- 
ftruclions  of  that  great  genius. 

His  friends  and  relations  do  not  deny,  that  he  was  a  great  p 
libertine ;  but  they  pretend,  that  Fame,  according  to  cuftom, 
has  faid  more  of  him  than  is  true,  and  that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion.  They 
fay,  that  he  did  not  difapprove  the  truths  of  Chriflianity,  and 
wifhed  to  be  fully  convinced  of  them ;  but  he  thought  nothing 
was  fo  difficult  to  a  man  of  wit  as  to  believe.  He  was  born  a 
catholic,  but  he  had  not  the  lead  faith  either  in  the  worfhip 
or  doctrines  of  the  Romifli  religion  -,  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that, 
if  the  fcriptures  are  the  rule  of  our  actions  and  of  our  belief, 
there  was  no  better  religion  than  the  proteftant.  However  all 
this  might  be,  it  is  certain,  that  four  or  five  years  before  his 
death,  he  intirely  forfook  his  vicious  courfes  :  he  paid  his 
debts,  and,  having  never  been  married,  gave  up  the  remain- 
der of  his  eftate  to  his  filters ;  referving  to  himfelf  for  life  an 
annuity  of  four  thoufand  livres.  He  then  retired  to  Chalon 
on  the  Saone,  which  he  faid  was  the  beft  and  purer!  air  in 
France ;  hired  a  fmall  houfe  j  and  was  vifited  by  the  better 
fort  of  people,  particularly  by  the  bifhop,  who  afterwards 
fpoke  well  of  him.  He  died  in  that  city,  like  a  good  Chriftian, 
in  the  year  1674.  He  had  made  a  devout  fonnet  two  or  three 
years  before  his  death,  which  being  reckoned  a  very  fine  one3 
and  not  eafily  to  be  met  with,  we  will  here  infert  at  length: 

c  Grand  Dieu,  tes  jugemens  font  remplis  d'equite; 

*  Toujours  tu  prens  plaifir  a  nous  etre  propice : 

*  Mais  j'ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bonte 

*  Ne  me  pardonnera  fans  choquer  ta  juftice. 

«  Oiiy,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impiete 

c  Ne  laifie  a  ton  pouvoir  que  le  chob;  du  fuplice : 

c  Ton  intereil  s'oppofe  a  ma  felicite  ; 

4  Et  ta  clemence  meme  attend  que  je  perifle  : 

'  Contente  ten  defir  puis  qu'il  t'eft  glorieux  ; 

6  Offenfe  toy  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux ; 

c  Donne,  frappe,  ill  eft  temps,  rens  moi  guerre  pour  guerre ; 

«  J'adore  en  periiFant  la  raifon  qui  t'aigrit : 

*  Mais  deiius  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnerre, 

8  Qu i  ne  foit  tout  couvert  du  fang  de  Jefus  Chrift,9 
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The  fenfe  is  this : 

Great  God,  thy  judgments  are  equitable  ; 

Mercy  is  ftill  thy  darling  attribute  : 

Yet  fuch  a  wretch,  fo  full  of  guilt  arn  I, 

Though  mercy  pleads,  juftice  forbids  to  fave. 

Yes,  yes,  my  God,  my  great  impiety 

Leaves  thee  the  choice  of  punimment  alone  : 

Thy  caufe  cries  out  againft  my  happinefs, 

And  ev'n  thy  clemency  awaits  my  fall. 

Then  fatisfy  thy  glory's  juft  demand, 

And  let  my  falling  tears  provoke  thy  wrath  : 

Now,  thunder,  ftrike,  and  give  me  war  for  war  : 

Falling  I  own  the  juftice  cf  the  blow  : 

But,  mark'd  for  vengeance,  let  me  not  defpair ; 

Fall  where  thy  thunders  will,  the  blood  of  Chriit  is  there. 

DEVEREUX  (ROBERT)  earlofEfiex,  is  memorable  for 
having  been  a  great  favourite,  and  an  unhappy  victim  to  the 
•arts  of  his  enemies  and  his  own  ambition,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  fon  of  Walter  the  firft  earl  of  EfTex,  and 
born  upon  the  loth  of  November  1567,  at  Nethewood,  his  fa- 
ther's feat  in  Herefordfhire.  His  father  dying,  when  he  was 
only  in  the  loth  year  of  his  age,  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  William  Cecil  lord  Burleigh,  whom  he  appointed 
his  guardian.  Two  years  after,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge  by  this  lord,  who  placed  him  in  Trinity-col- 
lege, under  the  care  of  dr.  Whitgift,  then  matter  of  it,  and 
afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  educated  there 
with  much  firicStnefs,  and  applied  himfelf  to  learning  with  great 
diligence ;  though  it  is  laid,  that,  in  his  tender  years,  there 
did  not  appear  any  pregnant  figns  of  that  extraordinary  genius, 
which  {hone  forth  in  him  afterwards.  In  the  year  1582,  ha- 
ving taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  foon  after  left 
Cambridge,  and  retired  to  his  own  houfe  at  Lampfie  in  South- 
Wales,  where  he  fpent  fome  time ;  and  became  fo  enamoured 
of  his  rural  retreat,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to 
quit  it.  His  firft  appearance  at  court,  at  leaft  as  a  candidate 
for  royal  favour,  was  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age;  and 
he  brought  thither  a  fine  perfon,  an  agreeable  behaviour,  and" 
an  affability  which  procured  him  many  friends.  By  degrees 
he  fo  far  overcame  the  reluctance  he  {hewed  to  ufmg  the  af- 
fiftance  cf  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  had  been  his  father's 
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enemy,  that  in  the  year  1585  he  accompanied  him  to  Holland, 
where  we  find  him  next  year  in  the  field,  with  the  title  of 
general  of  the  horfe.  In  this  quality  he  gave  the  higheft  proofs 
of  perfonal  courage  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  fought  Septem- 
ber the  22d,  1586  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  made, 
the  year  after,  mailer  of  the  horfe  in  the  room  of  the  lord 
Leicefter  promoted.  In  the  year  1588  he  continued  to  rife, 
and  indeed  almoft  reached  the  fummit  of  his  fortune :  for, 
-when  her  majefty  thought  fit  to  afTemble  an  army  at  Tilbury, 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  cafe  the  Spaniards  mould 
land,  me  gave  the  command  of  it,  under  herfelf,  to  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  and  created  the  earl  of  Efiex  general  of  the 
horfe.  From  this  time  he  was  confidered  as  the  favourite  de- 
clared ;  and,  if  there  was  any  mark  yet  wanting  to  fix  the 
people's  opinion  in  that  refpect,  it  was  fhewn  by  the  queen's 
conferring  on  him  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and  to  fo 
great  a  height,  mould  affecT:  fo  young  a  man  as  the  earl  of  Ef- 
fex ;  who  mewed  from  henceforwards  a  very  high  fpirit,  and 
often  behaved  petulantly  enough  to  the  queen  herfelf,  who  yet 
did  not  love  to  be  controuled  by  her  fubjecl:s.  His  eagernefs 
about  this  time  to  difpute  her  favour  with  fir  Charles  Blunt, 
afterwards  lord  Montjoy  and  earl  of  Devonshire,  coil  him 
fome  blood  ;  for  fir  Charles,  thinking  himfelf  affronted  by  the 
earl,  challenged  him,  and,  after  a  mort  difpute,  wounded 
him  in  the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed 
with  it,  is  faid  to  have  fworn  a  good  round  oath,  tnat  it  was 
fit  fomebody  mould  take  him  down,  otherwife  there  would  be 
no  ruling  him.  However,  me  reconciled  the  rivals,  who,  to 
their  honour,  continued  good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived.  In 
the  year  1589,  fir  John  Norris  and  fir  Francis  Drake  having 
undertaken  an  expedition  for  reftoring  don  Antonio  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  the  earl  of  Effex,  willing  to  fhare  the 
glory,  followed  the  fleet  and  army  to  Spain  ;  which  dilpleafing 
the  queen  very  highly,  as  it  was  done  without  her  confent  or 
knowledge,  me  fent  him  the  following  letter :  "  EfTex,  your 
u  fudden  and  undutiful  departure  from  our  prefence  and  your 
cc  place  of  attendance,  you  may  eafily  conceive  how  offenfive 
"  it  is  and  ought  to  be  unto  us.  Our  great  favours,  be- 
"  flowed  upon  you  without  deferts,  have  drawn  you  thus  to 
"  neglecb  and  forget  your  duty ;  for  other  conftrudlion  we 
<c  cannot  make  of  thefe  your  ftrange  actions.  Not  meaning 
"  therefore  to  tolerate  this  your  difordered  part,  we  gave 
"  directions  to  fome  pf  cur  privy-council?  to  Jet  you  know 
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€e  our  exprefs  pleafure  for  your  immediate  repair  hither,  which 
cc  you  have  not  performed  as  your  duty  doth  bind  you,  in- 
"  creafmg  thereby  greatly  your  former  offence  and  undutiful 
"  behaviour  in  departing  in  fuch  fort  without  our  privity, 
<c  havino-  fo  fpeciai  office  of  attendance  and  charge  near  our 

CD  I  ^r 

"  perfon.  We  do  therefore  charge  and  command  you  forth- 
"  with,  upon  the  receipt  of  thefe  our  letters,  all  excufes  and 
"  delays  fet  apart,  to  make  your  prefent  and  immediate  re- 

"  pair 'unto  us,  to  understand  our  farther  pleafure.     Whereof 
Fullei  s  ...  .      .     ,  ..... 

worthies  in  "  fee  you  fail  not,  as  you  will  be  loth  to  incur  our  indignation, 
Hereford-  «  and  will  anfwer  for  the  contrary  at  your  uttermoil  peril, 
fcire,  P.  38.  ct  The  I5th  Of  April  1589" 

At  his  return,  however,  he  foon  recovered  her  majefty's 
good  graces :  which  he  again  hazarded  by  a  private  match 
with  Frances,  only  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Walfmgham,  and 
widow  of  fir  Philip  Sidney.  This  her  majefty  apprehended  to 
be  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Eifex ;  and, 
though  for  the  prefent  this  bufmefs  was  paft  by,  yet  it  is 
thought  that  it  was  not  fo  foon  forgot.  In  the  year  1591, 
he  went  abroad  at  the  head  of  fome  forces,  to  aflift  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  :  which  expedition  was  afterwards  repeated, 
but  with  little  or  no  fuccefs.  In  1592-3,  we  find  him  pre- 
fent in  the  parliament,  which  began  at  Weftminfter  upon  the 
1 9th  of  February  ;  about  which  time  the  queen  made  him  one 
of  her  moft  honourable  privy  council.  He  met  however  in 
this  and  the  fucceedins;  years  with  various  caufes  of  chagrin, 

O    *  O  ~ 

partly  from  the  loftinefs  of  his  own  temper,  but  chiefly  from 
the  artifices  of  thofe  who  envied  his  great  credit  with  the 
queen,  and  were  defirous  to  reduce  his  power  within  bounds. 
Thus  a  dangerous  and  treafonable  book,  written  abroad  by 
Parfons,  ajefuit,  and  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Doleman, 
with  a  view  of  creating;  diffenfion  in  England  about  the  fuc- 
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cefiion  to  the  crown,  was  dedicated  to  him,  on  purpofe  to 
make   him  odious,  and  create  him  trouble;  and  it  had  its  ef- 
Sidney^s      feet,.     But  what  chiefly  fowered  his  fpirits,  was  his  perceiving 
flate  papers,  plainly,  that  though  he  could  in  moft  fuits  prevail  for  himfelf, 
P'35°»  357-  yet  he  was  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  for  his  friends.     This 
appeared  remarkably  in  the  cafe  of  fir  Francis  Bacon,  which 
the   earl   bore  with  much  impatience  ;  and,  refolved  that  his 
friend  fhould  not  go  unferved,  gave  him  of  his  own  a  (mail 
eftate  in  land.     There  are  indeed  few  circumftances   in  the 
]ife   of  this   noble  perfon,  that  do  greater  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, than  the  rpfpe&  he  fhewed  to  men  of  parts  and  learn- 
ing.    It  was  this  difpofition  of  mind,  which  induced  him  to 
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bury  the  immortal  Spencer  at  his  own  expence.  It  v/as  this 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  engaged  him  to  take  the 
learned  fir  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  ingenious  mr.  Cuffe,  into 
his  fervice ;  as,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  had  engaged  the  in- 
comparable brothers,  Anthony  and  Francis  Bacon,  to  fhare 
his  fortunes  and -his  cares.  (See  CUFFE,  &c.) 

But  to  go  on  :  Whatever  difadvantao;es  the  earl   mio-ht  la- 

o  o  o 

hour  under  from  intrigues  at  court,  the  queen  had  common- 
ly recourfe  to  his  affiftance  in  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  preferably  to 
any  other  perfon.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
contriving  and  exerting  all  they  could  againft  him.  They  in- 
fmuated  to  the  queen,  that,  confidering  his  popularity,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  expedient  for  her  fervice  to  receive  fuch 
as  he  recommended  to  civil  employments  ;  and  they  carried  this 
ib  far,  as  even  to  make  his  approbation  a  fufficient  objection  to 
men  whom  they  had  encouraged  and  recommended  them- 
felves.  In  the  year  1598,  a  warm  difpute  arofe  in  the  coun- 
cil, between  the  old  and  wife  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  and  the 
earl  of  Eilex,  about  the  continuing  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
earl  was  for  it,  the  treafurer  againft  it ;  who  at  length  grew 
into  a  great  heat,  and  told  the  earl,  that  he  feemed  intent 
upon  nothing  but  blood  and  fiaughter.  The  earl  explained 
himfelf  upon  this,  and  faid,  that  the  blood  and  {laughter  of  the 
queen's  enemies  might  be  very  lawfully  his  intention  ;  that  he 
was  not  againft  a  folid,  but  a  fpecious  and  precarious  peace  ; 
that  the  Spaniards  were  a  fubtle  and  ambitious  people,  who 
had  contrived  to  do  England  more  mifchief  in  time  of 
peace,  than  of  war ;  &c.  The  treafurer  at  laft  drew  out  a 
prayer-book,  in  which  he  fhewed  Eilex  this  expreflion,  "  Men 
"  of  blood  (hall  not  live  out  half  their  days".  As  the  earl 
knew,  that  methods  would  be  ufed  to  prejudice  him  with  the 
people  of  England,  fuch  efpecially  as  got  their  living  by  trade, 
or  thought  themfelves  opprefied  by  taxes  levied  for  the  fupport 
of  the  war,  he  refolved  to  vindicate  his  proceedings,  and  for 
that  purpofe  drew  up  in  writing  his  own  arguments,  which  he 
addrefied  to  his  dear  friend  Anthony  Bacon.  This  apology 
ftole  into  the  world  not  long  after  it  was  written ;  and  the 
queen,  it  is  faid,  was  exceedingly  offended  at  it.  The  title 
of  it  runs  thus :  "  To  mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  an  Apologie  of 
"  the  Earle  of  EfTexe,  againft  thofe  which  falfelie  and  inali- 
"  ciouflie  take  him  to  be  the  only  hindrance  of  the  peace  and 
"  quiet  of  his  countrie  ".  This  was  reprinted  in  1729,  under 
VOL.  IV.  H  the 
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the  title  of  "  The  earl  of  EfTex's  vindication  of  the  war  with 
"  Spain,  in  8vo. 

About  this  time  died  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  which  was 
a  great  misfortune  to  the  earl  of  EfTex  ;  for  that  lord,  having 
fhewn  a  tendernefs  for  the  earl's  perfon,  and  a  concern  for  his 
fortunes,  had  many  a  time  flood  between  him  and  harm.  But 
now,  his  guardian  being  gone,  his  enemies  acted  without  any 
reftraint,  crofTed  whatever  he  propofed,  flopped  the  rife  of 
every  man  he  loved,  and  treated  all  his  projects  with  an  air 
of  contempt.  He  fucceeded  lord  Burleigh  as  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and,  going  down,  was  there  enter- 
tained with  great  magnificence.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
]aft  inftances  of  this  great  man's  felicity,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced too  high  to  fit  at  eafe  ;  and  thofe,  who  longed  for  his 
honours  and  employments,  very  clofely  applied  themfelves  to 
bring  about  his  fall.  The  firft  great  fhock  he  received,  in  re- 
gard to  the  queen's  favour,  arofe  from  a  warm  difpute  between 
Anaal.  ^er  maiefty  and  himfelf,  about  the  choice  of  fome  fit  and  able 
Eliz.  perfon  to  iuperintend  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  affair  is  re- 

lated by  Carnden,  who  tells  us,  that  no-body  was  prefent  but 
the  lord  admiral,  fir  Robert  Cecil,  fecretary,  and  Windebanke, 
clerk  of  the  feal.  The  queen  looked  upon  fir  William  Knolls, 
uncle  to  Eflex,  as  the  moft  proper  peribn  for  that  charge : 
Eflex  contended,  that  fir  George  Carew  was  a  much  fitter 
man  for  it.  When  the  queen  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  ap- 
prove his  choice,  he  fo  far  forgot  himfelf  and  his  duty,  as  to 
turn  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner ;  which  in- 
folence  her  majefry  not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged.  He  immediately 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  fword,  and  the  lord  admiral  ftepping 
in  between,  he  fwore  a  great  oath,  declaring  that  he  neither 
could  nor  would  put  up  an  affront  of  that  nature;  that  he 
would  not  have  taken  it  at  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  a 
great  paffion  immediately  withdrew  from  court.  The  lord 
keeper  advifed  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  queen  for  pardon* 
He  fent  the  lord  keeper  his  anfwer  in  a  long  and  paflionate 
letter,  which  his  friends  afterwards  unadvifedly  communicated  : 
wherein  he  appealed  from  the  queen  to  God  Almighty,  irr  ex- 
preilions  fomethmg  to  this  purpofe  :  "  That  there  was  no 
"  tempeil  fo  boifterous  as  the  refentment  of  an  angry  prince  ; 
"  that  the  queen  was  of  a  flinty  temper  ;  that  he  well  enough 
"  knew  what  was  due  from  him  as  a  fubje6t,  an  earl,  and 
"  grand  marfhal  of  England,  but  did  not  underftand  the  of- 
«  fice  of  a  drudge  or  a  porter ;  that  to  own  himfelf  a  criminal 

was 
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«*  was  to  injure  truth,  and  the  author  of  it,  God  Almighty  3 
cc  that  his  body  fuffered  in  every  part  of  it  by  that  blow  given 
"  by  his  prince  ;  and  that  'twould  be  a  crime  in  him  to  ferve 
*'  a  queen  who  had  given  him  fo  great  an  affront.*  He  was 
afterwards  reconciled  and  refrored  in  appearance  to  the  queen's 
favour,  yet  there  is  good  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  he  ever  re- 
covered it  in  reality  :  and  his  friends  have  been  apt  to  date  his 
ruin  from  this  unlucky  accident. 

The  total  reduction  of  Ireland  being  brought  upon  the  ta- 
pis foon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the  only  man  frorri 
whom  it  could  be  expected.  This  was  an  artful  contrivance 
of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  by  this  means  to  ruin  him  j  nor 
were  their  expectations  difappointed.  He  declined  this  fatal 
preferment  as  long  as  he  could ;  but,  perceiving  that  he 
Should  have  no  quiet  at  home,  he  accepted  it,  and  his  com- 
mLflion  for  lord  lieutenant  pafled  the  great  feal  on  the  I2th  of 
March  1598.  His  enemies  now  began  to  infmuate,  that  he 
had  fought  this  command,  for  the  fake  of  greater  things  which 
he  then  was  meditating ;  but  there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
queen,  preferved  in  the  Harleian  collections,  which  fhews5 
that  he  was  fo  far  from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that 
he  looked  upon  it  rather  as  a  banifhment,  and  a  place  affigned 
him  for  a  retreat  from  his  fovereigri's  difpleafure,  than  a  po- 
tent government  beftowed  upon  him  by  her  favour:  "  To 
"  the  queen.  From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow,  from  fpi- 
*'  rits  wafted  with  pafHon,  from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with 
"  care,  grief,  and  travel,  from  a  man  that  hateth  himfelf, 
*c  and  all  things  elfe  that  keep  him  alive,  what  fervice  can 
4C  your  rriajefty  expect,  fince  any  fervice  paft  deferves  no  more 
"  than  banifhment  and  prescription  to  the  curfedeft  of  all 
4*  iflands  ?  It  is  your  rebels  pride  and  fucceffion  muft  give 
cc  me  leave  to  ranfom  myfelf  out  of  this  hateful  prifon,  out  of 
*c  my  loathed  body  j  which,  if  it  happen  fo,  your  majefty 
"  fhall  have  no  caufe  to  miflike  the  fafhion  of  my  death'^ 
**  fince  the  courie  of  my  life  could  never  pleafe  you. 

"  Happy  he  could  fmifh  forth  his  fate, 
"  In  fome  unhaunted  defcrt  mcftobfcure 

"  From  all  fociety,  from  love  and  hate 
"  Of  worldly  folk  ;  then  ihould  he  fleep  fecure. 

4t  Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praife, 
"  Content  with  hips,  and  hawes,  and  brambleberry  j 

<e  In  contemplation  pafiing  out  his  days, 
"  And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him.  merry t 
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««  Who  when  he  dies  his  tomb  may  be  a  bum, 

«  Where  harmleis  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrufh. 

Your  majefly's  exiled  fervant, 

Robert  ElTex. 

The  earl  met  with  nothing  in  Ireland  but  ill  fuccefs   and 
crolies  ;  in  the  midft  of  which,  an  army  was  fuddenly  raifed  in 
England,  under  th^  comm.md  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  no- 
body well  knowing  why,  but  in  reality  from  the    fuggeftions 
of  the  earl's  enemies  to  the  queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  an 
invafion  on  his  native  country,  than  the  reduction  of  the  Irifh 
rebels.     This  and  other  confederations   made  hhn  refolve  to 
ijuit  his  poft,  and  come  over  to  England;  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  prefented  himielf  before  the  queen  on  the  28th 
of  September.     He  met  with  a  tolerable  reception  ;  but  was 
foon  after  confined,  examined,  and  difmiffed  from  all  his  of- 
fices, except  that  of  mailer  of  the  horfe.     In  the  fummer  of 
the  year  1600,  he  recovered  his  liberty  ;  and,  in  the  autumn 
following,  he  received  mr;  CufFe,  who  had  been  his  fecretary 
in  Ireland,  into  his  councils.     CufTe,  who  was  a  man  of  his 
own  make,  laboured  to  perfuade  him,  that  fubmiifion  would 
never  do  him  any  good ;  that  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
faction,  who  were  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
ilore  his  fortune  was  to  find  a  means  of  obtaining  an  audience, 
in  order  to  reprefent  his  own  cafe,  let  that  means  be  what  it 
v/ould.     The  earl  did  not  confent  at  firft  to  this  dangerous  ad- 
vice j  but  afterwards,  giving  a  loofe  to  his  paflion,  began  to 
declare  himfelf  openly,  and  among  other  fatal  expreffions  let 
fall  this,  that  "  the  queen  grew  old  and  cankered ;  and,  that 

lT-'sEn"iiih  "  ^er  mm^  was  ^>ecoine  as   crooked  as  her  carcafe."     His 
worthies,     enemies,  who  had  exact  intelligence  of  all  that  he  propofed, 
P.  zjo,       and  had  provided  effectually  againft  the  execution   of  his   de- 
figns,  hurried  him  upon  his  fate  by  a  meflage,  fcnt  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  yth  of  February,  requiring  him  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil, which  he  declined.     He  then  gave  out,  that  they  fought 
his   life  ;    kept  a  watch  in  Eflex-houfe  all  night ;  and  fum- 
moned  his   friends  for  his  defence  the  next  morning.     Many 
difputes  enfued,  and  fome  blood  was  fpilt :  however,  the  earl 
at  lad  furrendered,  was  carried  that  night  to  the  archbifhop's 
palace  at  Lambeth,  and  the  next  day  to  the  Tower.     On  the 
1 9th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  arraigned  before  his  peersy 
and  after  a  long  trial  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head  :    upon 
which  melancholy  occafion  he  faid  nothing  more  than  this, 
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viz.  u  If  her  majefty  had  pleafed,  this  body  of  mine  might 
"  have  done  her  better  fervice;  however,  I  mail  be  glad  if  it 
"  may  prove  ferviceable  to  her  any  way  ".     He  was  executed  Camden's 
upon  the  25th  of  February,  leaving  behind  him  one  only  fon  * 

and  two  daughters  ;  and  was  then  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 
As  to  his  perfon,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  tall,  but  not  very 
well  made;  his  countenance  referved;  his  air  rather  martial 
than  courtly  ;  very  carelefs  in  drefs,  and  little  addicted  to  tri- 
fling diverfions.  He  was  learned,  and  a  lover  of  learned  men, 
whom  he  always  encouraged  and  rewarded.  He  was  fmcere 
in  his  friendfhips,  but  not  fo  careful  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  making  a  right  choice;  found  in  his  morals,  except  in 
point  of  gallantry,  and  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  pro- 
teftant  religion. 

[t  is  to  be  obferved,  that  concerning  his  execution,  the 
queen  remained  irrefolute  to  the  very  lait ;  fo  that  me  fent 
fir  Edward  Carey  to  countermand  it ;  but,  as  Camden  fays, 
confidering  afterwards  his  obftmacy  in  refufmg  to  afk  her  par- 
don, me  countermanded  thofe  orders,  and  directed  that  he 
mould  die.  There  is  an  odd  ftory  current  in  the  world  about 
a  ring,  which  the  chevalier  Louis  Aubery  de  Maurier,  many 
years  the  French  minifter  in  Holland,  and  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  unfufpected  credit,  delivers  as  an  undoubted  truth ;  and 
that  upon  the  authority  of  an  Engliih  minifter,  who  might  be 
well  prefumed  to  know  what  he  faid.  As  the  thing  is  re- 
markable, and  has  made  much  noife,  we  will  report  it  in  the 
words  of  that  hiftorian.  "  It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  thought 
*'  either  impertinent  or  difagreeable  to  add  here,  what  prince 
"  Maurice  had  from  the  mouth  of  mr.  Carleton,  embaiTador 
"  of  England  in  Holland,  who  died  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  fo  well 
"  known  under  the  name  of  lord  Dorchefter,  and  who  was  a 
"  man  of  great  merit.  He  faid,  that  queen  Elizabeth  gave 
*'  the  earl  of  EfTex  a  ring,  in  the  height  of  her  paffion  for  him, 
"  ordering  him  to  keep  it ;  and  that  whatever  he  mould  com- 
"  mit,  me  would  pardon  him  when  he  mould  return  that 
"  pledge.  Since  that  time  the  earl's  enemies  having  prevailed 
u  with  the  queen,  who  befides  was  exafperated  againft  him 
<c  for  the  contempt  he  had  mewed  her  beauty,  now  through 
"  age  upon  the  decay,  (he  caufed  him  to  be  impeached.  When 
"  he  was  condemned,  me  expected  to  receive  from  him  the 
"  ring,  and  would  have  granted  him  his  pardon  according  to 
**  her  promife.  The  earl,  finding  himfelf  in  the  [aft  extre- 
*'  mity,  applied  to  admiral  Howard's  lady,  who  was  his  rela- 
46  tion  ;  and  defired  her,  by  a  perfon  me  could  truft,  to  deli- 
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*<  ver  the  ring  into  the  queen's  own  hands.  But  her  hufbantf, 
"  who  was  one  of  the  earl's  greateft  enemies,  and  to  whom 
c<  {he  told  this  imprudently,  would  not  fufFer  her  to  acquit 
"  herfelfofthecommifliqn;  fo  that  the  queen  conferred  to 
*'  the  earl's  death,  being  full  of  indignation  againft  fo  proud 
*'  and  haughty  a  fpirit,  who  chofe  rather  to  die,  than  implore 
"  her  mercy.  Some  time  after,  the  admiral's  lady  fell  fick; 
<c  and,  being  given  over  by  her  phyficians,  {he  fent  word  to 
<{  the  queen,  that  fhe  had  ibmething  of  great  confequence  to 
"  tell  her  before  {he  died.  The  queen  came  to  her  bed-fide  ; 
*•*  and  havjne  ordered  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  ad- 
"  miral's  lady  returned  her,  but  too  late,  that  ring  from  the 
<c  earl  of  Eliex,  deiiring  to  be  excufed  for  not  having  returned 
^  itfooner,  iince  her  hufband  had  prevented  her,  The  queen 
<c  retired  immediately,  overwhelmed  with  the  utmofft  grief: 
"  fhe  fighed  continually  for  a  fortnight,  without  taking  any 
<c  nounihment,  lying  in  bed  intirely  drefled,  and  getting  up 
cc  an  hundred  times  a  night.  At  laft  {he  died  with  hunger 
<e  and  with  grief,  becaufe  {he  had  confented  to  the  death  of  a 
Hiftoire  de  "  lover,  who  had  applied  to  her  for  mercy  ". 
Hoiiande,  This  ftory  is  commonly  treated  as  a  fable  ;  at  lead,  it  has 
P.  215, 216.  been  thOUght  a  fufftcient  confutation  of  it,  to  fay,  that  queen 
Elizabeth  was  too  old,  when  lord  EfTex  firft  entered  her  pre- 
fence,  ever  to  confider  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover.  On  the 
other  hand,  fir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  is  made  the  author  of 
this  {lory,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  merit,  who  was 
not  capable  of  forging  fuch  a  lye  ;  and  fo  is  the  hiftorian,  who 
has  recorded  it.  We  will  determine  nothing ;  but  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe  who  treat  it  as  a  fable,  allow,  that  fomething 
of  truth  there  certainly  is,  as  to  the  queen's  death  being  haf- 
tened  by  an  accident  relating  to  a  ring,  and  by  her  reflecting 
on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Eifex.  In  the  ceremony  of  her  co- 
ronation, {he  was  wedded  to  the  kingdom  with  a  ring,  which 
(he  always  wore,  till,  the  flefh  growing  over  it,  it  was  filed  ofF 
a  little  before  her  deceafe.  Obferving  too,  about  the  fame 
time,  that  the  lofs  of  EfTex,  and  the  confufion  of  his  friends, 
had  put  her  intirely  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  began  to 
negled  her,  and  to  court  her  lucceflbr,  {lie  could  not  help  fay- 
ing, in  an  excefs  of  paffion,  "  They  have  now  got  me  in  a 
<c  yoke  :  I  have  no-body  left  me  that  I  can  truft :  my  condi- 
CanvWs  ?<  tion  is  theperfed  reverfe  of  what  it  was".  It  is  alfo  al- 
Annais.  lowed,  that  a  melancholy  fenfe  of  this  brought  her  to  her  end, 
about  twenty-five  months  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
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D'EWES  (Sir  SYMONDS)  an  Englifh  hiftorian  and  an- 
tiquary, was  the  fon  of  Paul  D'Ewes,  efq;  and  born,  upon 
the  1 8th  of  December  1602,  at  Coxden  in  Dorfetfhire,  the 
feat  of  Richard  Symonds,  efq;  his  grandfather  by  his  mother's 
fide.  He  i  was  defccnded  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
Low-Countries,  from  whence  his  anceftors  removed  hither, 
and  gained  a  very  confiderable  fettlement  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk. In  1618,  he  was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  St. 
John's  college  in  Cambridge ;  and  about  two  years  after,  be- 
gan to  collecl:  materials  for  the  forming  a  correct  and  complete 
hiflory  of  Great-Britain.  He  was  no  lets  ftudious  in  prefer- 
ving  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times  ;  fetting  down  carefully  the 
beft  accounts  he  was  able  to  obtain  of  every  memorable  tranf- 
a&ion,  at  the  time  it  happened.  This  difpofition  in  a  young 
man  of  parts  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  fuch  as  fir  Robert 
Cotton,  mr.  Selden,  the  learned  Spelman,  &c.  In  the  year 
1626,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  to  fir  William  Clopton,  of 
EfTex,  an  exquifite  beauty,  with  whom  he  was  fo  fmcerely 
captivated,  that  his  palTion  for  her  feems  to  have  increafed 
almoft  to  a  degree  of  extravagance,  even  after  {he  was  his 
wife.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  however,  as  ufual,  with  great 
vigour  and  diligence  ;  infomuch,  that,  when  he  was  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  finifhed  that  large  and 
accurate  work,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  memorable.  This 
work  he  kept  by  him,  during  his  life-time  ;  it  being  written, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  for  his  own  private  ufe.  1$ 
came  out  afterwards  with  this  title :  "  The  Journals  of  all 
"  the  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  both 
*£  of  the  houfe  of  lords  and  houfe  of  commons,  collected  by 
"  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes  of  Stow-hall  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
"  knight  and  baronet.  Reviled  and  publifhed  by  Paul  Bowes, 
"  of  the  Middle-Temple,  efq.  Lond.  1682.  folio".  In  the 
year  1639,  ne  was  high  fherifFof  the  county  of  Suffolk,  ha- 
ving been  knighted  fome  time  before  ;  and  in  the  long  par- 
liament, which  was  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember 1640,  he  was  eledted  burgefs  for  Sudbury  in  the  faid  Ruflnvorth's 
county.  July  the  i5th  1641,  he  was  created  a  baronet:  ne-  y^^p s> 
verthelefs,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  adhered  xl  jj  p.  g, 
to  the  parliament,  and  took  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  in 
1643.  He  fat  in  this  parliament  till  December  1648,  when 
he  was  turned  out  among  thofe  who  were  thought  to  have 
fome  regard  left  for  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  the  old  con- 
ilitution  in  church  and  ftate.  He  died  on  the  1 8th  of  April 
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1650,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  titles  and  large  eftate  by  his 
fon  Willoughby  D'Ewes  ;  to  whom  the  journals  abovemen- 
tioned  were  dedicated,  when  published,  by  his  coufm  and 
fir  Symonds's  nephew  Paul  Bowes,  efq;  who  was  himfelf  a 
gentleman  of  worth  and  learning. 

Though  this  gentleman's  labours  have  contributed  not  a 
liitle  to  illuftrate  the  general  hiftory  of  great-Britain,  as  well 
as  to  explain  the  moil  important  tranfa&ions  of  one  of  the 
moft  glorious  reigns  in  it,  yet  two  or  three  circumftances  of 
his  life  have  occaiioned  him  to  have  been  fet  by  writers  in  per- 
haps a  more  difadvantageous  light  than  he  deferved :  not  to 
mention  that  general  one,  common  to  many  others,  of  ad- 
hering to  the  parliament  during  the  rebellion.  In  the  firft 
place,  having  occafion  to  write  to  archbifhop  Umer  in  the 
year  1639,  he  unfortunately  let  fall  a  hint  to  the  prejudice  of 
Camden's  Britannia  ;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  time  and  pains  he 
had  fpent  in  collecting  materials  for  an  accurate  hiftory  of 
Great-Britain,  and  of  his  being  principally  moved  to  this  tafk, 
by  ob/erving  the  many  miftakes  of  the  common  writers,  he 
adds,  "  And  indeed  what  can  be  expected  from  them,  con- 
"  fidering  that,  even  in  the  fo  much  admired  Britannia  of 
"  Camden  himfelf,  there  is  not  a  page,  at  leaft  hardly  a  page, 
te»  "pie"  "  w^hout  errors."  This  letter  of  his  afterwards  coming  to 
light,  among  other  epiftles  to  that  learned  prelate,  drew  upon 
him  the  heavieft  cenfures.  Dr.  Smith,  the  writer  of  the  La- 
tin life  of  Camden,  afTares  us,  that  his  Britannia  was  uni- 
verfally  approved  by  all  proper  judges,  one  only,  fir  Symonds 
D'Ewes,  excepted  ;  who,  "  moved,  fays  he,  by  I  know  not 
y.t  c^  what  fpirit  of  envy,  gave  out  that  there  v/as  fcarce  a  page, 

i-rni  P!*T  ^fc ":      Biihop  Nicholfon,    in  his  account   of  Camden's 

XLV.         work,  fays,  that  "  fome  early  attempts  were  made  by  an  en- 
vious ptrfon,  one  Brook  or  Brookmouth,  to  blaft  the  de- 
fervedly  great  reputation  of  this  work  ;  but  they  periflied 
and  came  to  nothing ;  as  did   likewife   the  terrible  threats 
given  out  by  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  that  he  would  difcover 
A  hi-  «  errors  in  every  page  ".    Bifnop  Gibfon  has  ftated  the  charge 
j,;  .  r-g/mft  this  gentleman  more  mildly  and  modeftly,  in  his  life  of 

Jamden  prefixed  to  the  Englilh  tranflation  of  his  Brittannia. 
In  the  year  i  607,  fays  the  bifhop,  he  put  the  laft  hand  to 
Britannia,  which  gained  him  the  titles  of  the  Varro, 
Strabo,  and  Paufanias  of  Britain,  in  the  writings  and  letters 
ther  learned  men.     Nor  did  it  ever  after  meet  with  any 
mies  that  ][  know  of,  only  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes  encou- 
us  to  hope  for  animadverfions  upon  the  work,  after 

he 
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i?  he  had  obferved  to  a  very  great  man,  that  there  was  not  a 
<c  page  in  it  without  a  fault.  But  it  was  only  threatening ; 
*6  and  neither  the  world  was  the  better,  nor  mr.  Camden's  re- 
"  putation  e'er  the  worfe  for  it ".  We  do  not  think  fir  Sy- 
monds defenfible  for  throwing  out  at  random,  as  it  mould 
feem,  fuch  a  cenfure  againft  a  work  univerfally  well  received, 
without  ever  attempting  to  fupport  it :  however,  it  may  be 
remembered  in  his  favour,  that  this  cenfure  was  contained 
within  a  private  letter ;  and  that  fir  Symonds  had  a  high 
fenfe  of  mr.  Camden's  merit,  whom  he  mentions  very  refpedt- 
fully  in  the  preface  to  his  journals,  &c. 

Another  thing  which  hurt  his  character  with  fome  particu- 
lar writers,  was  a  fpeech  he  madeoccafionally  in  the  long  par- 
liament, upon  the  2d  of  January  1640,  in  fupport  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  This  was  afterwards 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  A  Speech  delivered  in  parlia- 
4S  ment  by  Symonds  D'Ewes,  touching  the  Antiquity  of 
"  Cambridge,  Lond.  1642.  4to".  and  has  expofed  him 
to  very  fevere  ufage  from  Anthony  Wood,  Thomas 
Hearne,  &c.  Other  writers  however,  and  fuch  as  cannot  in 
the  prefent  cafe  be  at  all  fufpe&ed  of  partiality,  have  fpoken  of 
him  much  to  his  honour.  Thus  mr.  Eachard,  in  his  hiftory 
of  England  :  "  We  mail  next,  fays  he,  mention  fir  Symonds 
<c  D'Ewes,  a  gentleman  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
"  bridge,  celebrated  for  a  moft  curious  antiquary,  highly 
<c  efteemed  by  the  great  Selden,  and  particularly  remarkable 
<c  for  his  journals  of  all  the  parliaments  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  for  his  admirable  manufcript  library  he  left  be- 
hind him,  now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes 
"  of  the  age  "  :  meaning  the  late  earl  of  Oxford.  p.  686. 

DIAGORAS,  furnamed  THE  ATHEIST,  flourimed 
in  the  ninety-firft  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  412  years  before 
Chrift ;  if  a  man  can  be  faid  to  flourifh  at  the  very  time, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  fly  the  country  he  is  in,  to  efcape  being 
punifhed  for  atheifm.  He  has  ufually  been  reckoned  among 
the  philofophers  of  Athens,  becaufe  he  philofophifed  in  that 
city  :  yet  he  was  not  born  there,  but  in  the  ifle  of  Melos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  city  of  Melia  in 
Caria.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  downright 
and  determined  atheifts  in  the  world  ;  for  he  made  ufe  of  no 
equivocations  or  fubterfuges,  but  plainly  denied,  that  there 
were  any  Gods.  The  hiftory  of  his  atheifm  is  thus  told  :  He  Cicero  de 
delighted  in  making  verfes,  and  had  compofed  a  poem,  which  ^af* Deor' 
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a  certain  poet  had  ftolen  from  him.  He  fued  the  thief  j  who 
fwore  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  fcon  after  gained 
a  great  reputation,  by  publishing  that  work  as  his  own.  Dia- 
<2;oras,  confidering  that  he  who  had  injured  him,  had  not  only 
cfcaped  unpunifhed  for  his  theft  and  perjury,  but  had  alfo  ac- 
quired glory  thereby,  concluded  that  there  was  no  providence, 
nor  any  Gods,  and  wrote  fome  books  to  prove  it.  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus  tells  us,  that,  "  according  to  report,  Diagoras  the  Melian 
"  was  at  firft  a  dithyrambic  poet,  and  as  fuperititious  a  man  as 
"  any  in  the  world.  He  began  his  poem  in  this  manner  ; 
"  '  By  God  and  fortune  all  things  are  performed ;'  but  having 
"  been  injured  by  a  perjured  villain,  who  fuffered  no  punifh- 
"  ment  on  that  account,  he  was  induced  to  fay,  '  there  was 
"  no  God  :"  and  we  may  venture  to  add,  that  Diagoras  has 
not  been  the  only  phiiofopher  in  the  world,  who  has  flung  up 
all  religion  in  a  pet,  becaufe  he  could  not  explain  fome  ap- 
pearances in  the  difpenfations  of  providence.  The  Athenians 
Summoned  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine,  but  he  took 
to  flight,  which  occafioned  them  to  fet  a  price  on  his  head. 
They  publimed,  by  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  the  reward  of  a 
talent  to  any  who  mould  kill  him,  and  two  to  any  who  (hould 
bring  him  alive  ;  and  they  caufed  this  decree  to  be  engraved 
on  a  pillar  of  brafs.  Their  feverity  extended  very  far,  for  they 
perfuaded  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnefus  to  do  the  fame;  but 
they  could  not  get  him  apprehended,  for,  taking  (hipping,  he 
was  cafl  away.  Some  of  his  profane  repartees  are  prelerved. 
Being  in  Samothrace,  he  was  (hewed  feveral  pictures  or  votive 
tablets,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  temples  by  perfons  who 
had  efcaped  fhipwreck,  and  infulted  at  the  fame  time  for  not 
believing  in  a  providence :  c  There  would  have  been  many 
<  more'  faid  he,  «  if  thofe  who  had  been  loft  had  dedicated 
them.'  Again,  Diagoras  was  on  board  a  vefTel,  caught  in  a 
violent  ftorm,  in  the  height  of  which  they  began  to  fay  to, 
him,  that  they  well  deferred  what  they  underwent,  for  ha- 
ving taken  on  board  fuch  an  impious  wretch  as  he  was :  *  He- 
c  hold,'  anfwered  he,  '  the  great  number  of  veflels,  which  are 
4  expofed  to  the  fame  ftorm  as  ours  is ;  do  you  think,  I  am  on 
*  board  every  one  of  them  ?' 

Some  fay,  that  Diagoras  owed  his  liberty  to  Democritus  ; 
who,  feeing  him  among  a  great  many  flaves  that  were  expo- 
fed  to  fale,  examined  him,  and  found  in  hirn  fo  happy  a  difpo- 
fition,  that  he  bought  him  for  ten  thqufand  drachms,  and 
made  him,  not  his  feryam,  but  his  difcipie. 

DICEAR- 
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DICEARCHUS,  a  difciple  of  Ariftctle,  was  born  at 
Mefiina  in  Sicily,  and  flourished  about  the  u  5th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  about  310  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  a  good  philo- 
fopher,  hiitorian,  and  mathematician,  and  compofed  a  great 
many  books  upon  all  fubje6ts,  and  in  all  fciences,  which  were 
much  efteemed.  Cicero  fpeaks  frequently  in  the  higheil 
terms  of  admiration  both  of  the  man  and  of  his  works.  Geo- 
graphy was  one  of  his  principal  ftudies ;  and  we  have  a  trea- 
tife,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  treatife,  of  his  ftill  extant  upon 
that  fubje<£t.  It  was  firft  publimed  by  Harry  Stephens  in  the 
year  1589,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes;  and  afterwards 
by  Hudfon  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1703,  among  the  '  Veteris 
*  geographiae  fcriptores  Gnecos  minores,  Sec.'  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  Dicearchus,  "  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  had  re- 
"  ceived  a  commiilion  from  fome  princes,  to  take  the  height 
"  of  the  mountains,  and  found  Peiion  the  higheft  of  them, 
<c  to  be  1250  paces  perpendicular;  from  whence  he  conclu- 
<(  ded  it  to  bear  no  proportion,  which  could  effect  the  ro- 
"  tunditvofthe  globe."  He  publifhed  fome  good  difcourfes  Nat.  KiC, 
upon  politics  and  government;  and  the  work,  he  compofed  lib-n- 
concerning  the  republic  of  Lacedemon,  was  thought  fo  excel- c*  5" 
lent,  and  10  highly  honoured,  that  it  was  read  every  year  be- 
fore the  youth  in  the  aiTembly  of  the  ephori.  Cicero  mentions 
a  book  of  Dicearchus,  wherein  that  philofopher  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  foul  is  mortal.  His  book  upon  the  geography 
pf  Greece,  part  of  which  we  have  obferved  to  be  ftill  extant^  J 
was  infcribed  tp  Theophraftus,  who  was  his  fcholar. 

DICKINSON  (EDMUND)  a  celebrated  Englifli  phy- 
fician  and  chemift,  was  fon  of  the  reverend  William  Dickin- 
fon,  reclor  of  Appleton  in  Berkfbire,  and  born  there  upon  the 
26th  of  September  1624.  He  acquired  his  claffical  learning  at 
Eton  fchool,  and  from  thence,  in  the  year  1642,  was  fent  to 
Merton- college  in  Oxford.  Having  regularly  taken  the  de-  Wood's 
grees  in  arts,  he  entered  on  the  phyfic  line,  and  took  both  the 
-degrees  in  that  faculty  5  a  bachelors's  upon  the  3d  of  July 
1656,  a  doctor's  on  the  ijth.  In  the  year  1655,  he  publimed 
at  Oxford  his  Delphi  Phoenicizantes,  6:c.  a  moft  learned 
piece,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove2  that  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed the  ftory  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  all  that  rendered 
the  oracle  of  Delphos  famous,  from  the  holy  fcriptures,  and 
the  book  of  Jofhua  in  particular.  This  work  procured  him 
much  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  dr.  Gilbert 
Sheldon,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  is  faid  to  have 
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had  fo  high  a  fenfe  of  its  value,  that  he  would  have  perfuaded 
the  author  to  have  applied  himfelf  to  divinity,  and  to  have  taken 
orders  ;  who  however  was  already  fixed  in  his  choice.  To  this 
treat! fe  were  added,  I.  Diatribade  Noas  in  Itaiiam  adventu ; 
ejufque  nominibus  ethnicis :  that  is,  "  A  differtation  on  the 
*'  coming  of  Noah  into  Italy  ;  and  of  the  names  under  which 
*c  he  was  known  to  the  heathens."  2.  De  origine  Druidum  ; 
that  is,  "  Of  the  origin  of  the  Druids."  3.  Oratiuncula 
pro  philofophia  Hberanda  ;  that  is,  "  A  fpeech  in  defence  of 
46  freedom  in  philofophizins;."  This  had  been  fpoken  by  him 
in  the  hall  of  Merton-college,  upon  the  loth  of  July  1653, 
and  was  the  firft  thing  which  made  him  known  among  the 
learned.  4.  Zacharias  Bogan  Edrnundo  Dickinfon.  A  let- 
ter, filled  with  citations  from  the  moft  ancient  authors  in  fup- 
port  of  his  opinions,  and  the  higher!  commendations  of  his 
learning,  induftry,  and  judgment.  The  Delphi  Phcenicizan- 
tes,  &c.  came  out,  as  we  have  obferved,  firit  at  Oxford  in 
1655  in  I2mo  :  it  was  printed  at  Franckfort  1669,  8vo,  and 
at  Rotterdam  in  1691  by  Crenius,  in  the  firiT:  tome  of  his 
Fafciculus  dirTertationum  hiftorico-critico-philologicarum,  in 
I2mo.  Afterwards  he  applied  himfelf  to  chemiftry  with  much 
affiduity  ;  and  about  the  year  1662,  received  a  vifit  from 
Theodore  Mundanus,  an  illuftrious  adept  of  France,  who 
encouraged  him  mightily  to  proceed  in  this  ftudy.  At  length 
he  left  his  college,  and  took  a  houle  in  the  High-ftreet,  Ox- 
ford, for  the  fake  of  following  the  bufmefs  of  his  profeffion 
more  conveniently.  In  the  year  1669,  he  married  a  hrft  wife, 
who  dying  in  child-bed,  and  leaving  him  a  daughter,  he  fome 
time  after  married  a  fecond  :  but  fhe  alfo  dying  in  a  Ihort  time, 
he  did  not  venture  any  more.  His  wives  were  both  gentle- 
women of  good  families. 

On  the  death  of  the  famous  dr.  Thomas  Willis,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1684,  dr.  Dickinfon  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  took  his  houfe  in  St.  Martin's  Lane ;  where,  foon 
after  recovering  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington,  lord  cham- 
berlain to  Charles  II.  when  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  paft, 
that  nobleman  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him 
one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician  to  his  houfe- 
j10j(4>  As  that  Prince  was  a  lover  of  chemiftry,  and  a  confi- 
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col.  946.  fleraD  proficient  therein,  dr.  JJickmion  grew  into  great  fa- 
vour at  court ;  which  favour  lafted  to  the  end  of  his  majefty's 
reign,  and  that  of  his  fucceiTor  James  II.  who  continued  him 
in  both  his  places.  In  1686  he  publifhed  in  Latin  his  Epiftle 
to  Theodore  Mundanus,  and  alib  his  anfwer  tranflated  from 
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the  French  into  Latin :  for,  in  the  year  1679,  this  chemifc 
had  paid  him   a  fecond   vifit,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance. 
The  title  of  it,  when  tranflated  into  Englifh,  is,  "  An  epiftle 
46  of  E.  D.  to  T.  M.  an  adept,  concerning  the  quinteilence 
*'  of  the  philofopherS;  and  the  true  fyftem  of  phyfics  :  together 
4t  with  certain  queries  concerning  the  materials  of  alchemy. 
44  To  which  are  annexed  the  anfwers  of  Mundanus."  Oxford, 
1686,  8vo.     The  letter  is    dated    from   London,    July  31, 
1683;  and  the  anfwer  of  Mundanus  from  Paris,  September 
22,   1684.     After   the  abdication  of  his  unfortunate   mafter, 
dr.  Dickinfon  retired  from  practice,  being  in  years,  and  much 
afflicted  with  the  ftone  :    neverthelefs  he  continued  to  apply 
himfelfto  his  ftudies.     He  had   long  meditated   a   fyftem  of 
philofophy,  not  founded  on   hypothefis  or  even  experiment, 
but  chiefly  deduced  from  principles  collected  from  the  Mofaic 
hiftory.     Part  of  this  laborious  work,  when  he  had  almoft  fi- 
nimed  it,  was  burnt ;  but,  not  difcouraged  by  this  accident,  he 
began  it  a  fecond  time,  and  did  not  diicontinue  it,  till  he  had 
compleated  the  whole.     It  came  out,  in  the  year  1702,  under 
the  title  of  Phyfica  vetus  &  vera,  five  tractatus  de  natural! 
veritate  hexaemeri  Mofaici,  &c.  that  is,  ce  The  ancient  and 
46  true  fyftem  of  phyfics ;  or,  A  treatife  concerning  the  natu- 
44  ral  truth  of  the  Mofaic  creation  in  fix  days.    In  which  it  is 
46  proved,  that  the  method  and  mode  of  the  creation  of  the 
"  univerfe,  according  to  the  principles  of  true  philofophy,  are, 
4C  in  a  concife  and  general  way,   laid  down  by  Mofes."     It 
was  printed  again  at  Rotterdam  1703  in  410,  and  at  Leoburg 
1705,  I2mo.    The  reader  will  eafily  believe,  that  fuch  fort  of 
fyftems  as  thefe  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  any  gracious 
reception   here,  when   he  confiders  that  fir  Ifaac   Newton's 
4C  Mathematical  principles  of  natural  philofophy"  had  been 
publifhed  twenty  years  ;  and  as  all  or  moft  of  this  author's 
works  were  written  in  the  fame  hypothetical  and  vifionary 
way,  this  may  explain  the   reafon,  why,  though  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  learning,  his  name  is  at  prefent  fcarcely  known 
among  us.     However,  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  his 'admirers 
then  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  may  have  ftill  ;  for  if  there  is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  but 
has  been  alTerted  by  fome  philofopher  or  other ;  fo  there  has 
been  no  philofopher  fo  abfurd,  but  has  found  fome  congenial 
foul  or  other  to  admire  and  extol  him. 

Befides  the  pieces  above-mentioned,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  Parabola  philofophica,  feu  iter  Pbilareti 
ad  montem  Mercurii :  that  is,  "  A  philofophical  parable,  or 
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"  a  jourlley  to  the  mount  of  Mercury,  by  Philaretes."  He 
left  behind  him  alfo,  in  manufcript,  a  Latin  treatife  "  On  the 
*c  Grecian  games ,"  which  was  annexed  to  <c  An  account  of 
«*  his  life  and  writings,'*  publifhed  at  London  in  1739,  8vo. 
He  died  of  the  ftone,  on  the  3d  of  April  1707,  being  then 
in  the  8^d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS,  a  very  ancient  Hiftorran, 
who,  ferving  under  Idomeneus,  a  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Tro- 
rfe    Jan  war,  wrote  the  hiftory  of  that  expedition,  in  nine  books  : 

iuft,  Grjec.  and  Tzetzes  tells  us,  that  Homer  formed  his  Iliad  upon  his 
plan.  But  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Latin  hiftory  of 
Di£lys,  which  we  have  at  prefent,  is  altogether  a  fpurious 
piece.  There  are  two  anonymous  writers  ftill  extant,  who 
pretend  to  have  written  of  the  Trojan  war  previoufly  to  Ho- 
mer ;  one  of  whom  goes  under  the  name  of  Di<5tys  Cretenfis, 
the  other  under  that  of  Dares  Phrygius.  Before  the  hiftory  of 
Diftys,  there  are  two  prefaces ;  the  firil:  of  which  relates,  that 
Di&ys  wrote  fix  volumes  e  of  the  Trojan  war*  in  Phoenician 
characters,  and  in  his  old  age,  after  he  was  returned  to  his 
own  country,  ordered  them,  a  little  before  his  death,  to  be 
buried  with  him  in  a  leaden  cheft  or  repofitory,  which  was 
accordingly  done ;  that,  however,  after  many  ages,  and  un- 
der the  reign  of  Nero,  an  earthquake  happened  at  Gno/Tus,  a 
city  of  Crete,  which  uncovered  Di&ys's  fepulchre,  and  expofeJ 
the  cheft ;  that  the  fhcpherds  took  it  up,  and,  expecting  a 
treafure,  opened  it ;  and  that,  rinding  this  hiftory,  they  deli- 
vered it  into  the  hands  of  fome-body,  who  fent  it  to  Nero. 
and  he  ordered  it  to  be  tranilated,  or  rather  tranf- charactered, 
from  Phoenician  into  Greek.  From  which  fine  ftory  nothing 
more  has  been  concluded,  than  that  this  hrftory  was  forged  by 
fome  of  Nero's  flatterers,  purely  to  curry  favour  with  him  : 
for  he  always  afTe&ed  a  fondnefs  for  any  thing  relating  to 
Trojan  antiquities,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  Rome 

Fabric.        was  in  flames,  he  rejoiced  as  having  feen  the  deftruclion  of 
Grajc.  Troy.     The  other  preface  to  Diclys  is  an  epiftle  of  L.  Septi- 
i.        miUS9  the  Latin  tranflator,  in  which  he  infcribes  it  to  Arca- 
dius  RufHnus,  who  was  conful  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  ;' 
and  tells  him  much  the  fame  ftory  of  the  hiftory  we  have  al- 
ready related.     As  for  Dares  Phrygius,  who  is  called  by  Ho- 
mer," in  the  vth  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  prieft  of  Vulcan,  he  is, 
faid  to  have  wrote  a  hiftory  c  of  the  deftruclion  of  Troy''  in 
Greek,  which  /Elian  affirms  to  have  been  extant  in  his  time, 
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arid  whicli  Photius  alfo  mentions  in  his  Bibliotheque.  The 
original  is  loft ;  but  there  is  a  Latin  tranflation  of  it  extant, 
which  Cornelius  Nepos  is  faid  to  have  made.  Nay,  there  is 
prefixed  an  epiftle  to  Salluft  in  Nepos's  name,  who  is  made  to 
afTure  him,  that  he  found  this  hiftory  of  Dares,  at  Athens* 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  had  tranflated  it  into 
Latin  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  and  pleafure.  But  this  epiftle 
is  almoft  univerfally  believed  to  be  as  fpurious,  as  the  hiftory 
which  it  introduces  :  and  with  good  reafon,  fince  they  neither 
of  them  favour  in  the  leaft  of  the  terfe  and  elegant  ftile  of  fuch 
a  writer  as  Nepos. 

The  beft  edition  of  thefe  ancient  forgeries,  under  the  names 
of  Di&ys  Cretenfis  and  Dares  Phrygius,  is  that  publifhed  in 
4to  at  Paris  by  Mrs.  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  madam  Dacier,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  dauphine,  in  the  year  1680. 

DIDYMUS  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclefiaftical  writer  of 
the  fourth  century.  Nothing  is  more  furprizing,  than  what 
the  ancients  have  related  of  this  father.  St.  Jerome  and  Ruf- 
.  finus  afTure  us,  that  though  he  loft  his  eyes  at  five  years  of 
age,  when  he  had  fcarcely  learned  to  read,  yet  he  applied  him- 
felf  fo  earneftly  to  ftudy,  that  he  not  only  attained^  in  a  high 
degree,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  mufic,  and  the 
other  arts  of  philofophers,  but  even  was  able  to  comprehend 
fome  of  the  mcft  difficult  theorems  in  mathematics.  He  was 
particularly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures ;  -and  was 
pitched  upon  as  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  chair  in  the 
famous  divinity-fchool  at  Alexandria.  His  high  reputation 
drew  a  great  number  offeholars  to  him  ;  among  the  principal 
of  whom  were  St.  Jerome,  Ruffinus,  Palladius,  and  Ifidorus. 
He  read  lectures  with  wonderful  facility,  anfwered  upon  the 
fpot  all  queftions  and  difficulties  relating  to  the  holy  fcriptures5 
and  refuted  the  objections,  which  heretics  raifed  againft  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works, 
which  St.  Jerome  has  preferved  the  titles  of,  in  his  catalogue 
of  ecclefiaftical  writers  ;  and  of  many  more  whofe  titles  are 
rot  known.  There  is  nothing  of  his  remaining,  except  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  his  book  u  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,"  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Jerome,  who  was  the  tranflator  ;  fome 
"  Short  ftri&ures  upon  the  canonical  epiftles  ;"  and  a  book 
"  againft  the  Manichees/'  His  commentaries  upon  the  fcrip- 
tures,  which  were  very  large,  are  all  loft.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  Origen's  books  "  of  Principles,"  which  he 
defended  very  ftrenuoufly  againft  all  oppofers.  He  was  a  great 

admirer 
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admirer  of  Origen,  ufed  to  confider  him  as  his  ma#er?  and 
adopted  many  of  his  fentiments ;  on  which  account  ^he  was 
condemned  by  the  fifth  general  council.  He  died  in  395, 
aged  85  years. 

DIEU  (LEWIS  DE)  minifter  of  Leyden,  and  profeflbr  in 
the  Walloon  college  of  that*  city,  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
Bayle,  &c.  and   uncommonly  verfed  in  the  oriental  languages.     He  was 
born  upon  the  jth  of  April,  in  the  year   1590,  at  Flufhing, 
where  his  father,  Daniel  de  Dieu,  was  minifter.     Daniel  was 
a  man  of  great  merit,  and  a  native  of  Bruffels,  where  he  had 
been  a  minifter  two  and  twenty  years.     He  removed  from 
thence  in  1585,  to  ferve  the  church  at  Flufhing,  after  the 
duke  of  Parma  had  taken  Bruffels.     He  underftood  Greek  and 
the  oriental  languages ;  and  he  could  preach  with  the  applaufe 
of  his   auditors  in  German,    Italian,  French,  and   Englifh. 
The  churches  of  the  Netherlands  fent  him,  in  1588,  over  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  inform  her  of  the  defigns  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  who  fecretly  made  her  propofals  of  peace,  though  the 
kino-  of  Spain  was  equipping  a  formidable  fleet  againft  Eng- 
land.— Lewis  ftudied  under  Daniel  Colonius,  his  uncle  by  his 
mother's  fide,  who  was  profeflbr  at  Leyden  in  the  Walloon 
college.     He  was  two  years  minifter  of  the  French  church  at 
Flufhing  ;  and  might  have  been  court-minifter  at  the  Hague, 
if  his  natural  averfton  to  the  manners  of  a  court  had  not  re- 
ftrained  him  from  accepting  that  place.     There  are  fome  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  that  affair,  which  deferve  to  be  remem- 
bered. Prince  Maurice  being  in  Zealand,  heard  Lewis  de  Dieu 
preach,  who  was  yet  but  a  ftudent ;  and  fome  time  after  fent  for 
him  to  court.  The  young  man  modefty  excufed  himfelf,  decla- 
ring, that  he  defigned  to  fatisfy  his  confcience  in  the  exercife 
of  his  miniftry,  and  to  cenfure  freely  what  he  fhould  find  de- 
ferved  cenfure :  a  liberty,  he  faid,  which  courts  did  not  care 
to  allow.     Befides,  he  thought  the  pofl  which  was  offered  him 
more  proper  for  a  man  in  years  than  a  ftudent.     The  prince 
commended  his  modefty  and  prudence.     He  was  called  to  Ley- 
den  in  the  year  1619,  to  teach,  with  his  uncle  Colonius,  in 
the  Walloon  college;  and  he  difcharged  the  duty  of  that  em- 
ployment with  great  diligence  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1642.     He  refufed  the  poft,  which  was  offered 
him,  of  divinity-profeflbr  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Utrecht; 
and,  if  he   had  lived  long  enough,  he  would  have  had  the 
fame  poft  in  that  of  Leyden.     He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
counfellor  of  Flufhing,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children. 

He 
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He  publifhed,  in  the  year  1631,  a  commentary  on  the  four 
Gofpels,  and  notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  apoftles.  His  firft  care 
had  been  to  examine  the  Latin  verfions  of  the  Syriac  New 
Teftament,  made  by  Tremellius  and  Guido  Fabricius  Bode- 
rianus  ;  and  that  of  St.  Matthew's  Gofpel  in  Hebrew,  made 
by  Munfter  and  Mercerus.  He  found  a  great  many  faults  in 
thefe  verfions  ;  which  put  him  upon  examining  the  vulgar 
tranflations,  thofe  of  Erafmus  and  Theodore  Beza,  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  He  compared  them  with  one  another, 
and  all  of  them  with  the  Greek  text.  He  publifhed  alfo  the 
Revelations  of  St.  John,  which  he  printed  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  characters,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  his  own.  He  pub- 
lifhed the  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  written  in  the 
Perfian  tongue  by  the  jefuit  Jerom  Xavier,  with  learned  notes ; 
and  he  joined  to  the  original  a  Latin  tranflation.  The  hiftory 
of  St.  Peter,  written  in  the  Perfian  language,  was  alfo  pub- 
lifhed by  him,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He  drew 
up  likewife  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  and  Perfian  tongues, 
and  a  Parallel  of  the  grammar  of  the  oriental  tongues, 
Some  things  alfo  of  fmaller  note  were  publilhed  by  his  friends 
after  his  death,  Father  Simon  fpeaks  advantageoufly  of  the 
writings  of  Lewis  de  Dieu,  in  the  35th  chapter  of  his  "  Cri- 
*'  tical  hiftory  of  the  commentators  on  the  New  Tefta- 
"  ment". 

D  I  G  B  Y  (SiR  EVERARD)  an  Englifh  gentleman,  me- 
morable for  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  powder-plot,  and  his  fuf- 
fering  on  that  account,  was  defcended  from  an   ancient  and 
honourable  family,  and   born  fome  time  in  the   year   1581. 
His  father,  Everard  Digby,  of  Dryftoke  in  Rutlandfhire,  efq; 
was  a  perfon  of  great  worth  and  learning,  had  his  education 
in  St.  John's  college  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts ;  and  publifhed  feveral  treatifes,  fome  on  learn- 
ed, others  on   curious   fubjecls :    as,    i.  Theoria  Analytica 
viam  ad  monarchiam  fcientiarum  demonftrans.    Lond.   15/9, 
4to.     2.  De  duplici  methodo  libri  duo,  Rami  methodum  re- 
futantes.    1580.  8vo.     3.  De  arte  natandi,  libri  duo.   1587. 
4.  A  dhTuafive  from  taking  away  the  goods  and  livings  of  the 
church.  Lond.  4to.     His  ion,  of  whom  we  are  here  fpeak-  Wood's  A- 
ing,  was  educated  with  grear  care,  but  under  the  tuition  of  then'  Oxon* 
fome  Popifh  priefts,  who  gave  him  thofe  imprefllons,  which  ^ 
his  father,  if  he  had  lived,  might  probably  have  prevented  ; 
but  he  died  when  his  fon  was  no  more  than   eleven  years  of 
age.     He  was  brought  very  early  to  the  court  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth,where  he  was  much  taken  notice  of,  and  received  fe- 
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vcral  marks  of  her  majefty's   favour.     On  the  coming  in  of 
kino;  James  he  went  likewife  to  pay  his  duty,    as  others    of 
his   r  Ii2iori  did,  was  very  gracioufly  received,  and   had    the 
honour   cf  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  being  looked  on 
as  a  man  of  a  fair  fortune,  pregnant  abilities,  and  a  court-like 
StJteTria's.  behaviour.     He  married  Mary,  daughter  and   fole  heirefs  of 
v.i.  P.  245.  \.yin  jam  Mulflio,  efq;  of  Gothurft  in  Buckinghamfhire,  with 
whom   he  had   a  great  fortune,  which,  with  his  own  eftate, 
was  fettled  upon  the  children  of  that  marriage.     One  would 
have  imagined,  that  confidering  his  mild  temper  and  happy 
fituation  in  the  world,  this  gentleman  might  have  fpent  his 
days  in  honour  and  peace,  without  running  the  fmalleft  ha- 
zard of  meeting  that  difgraceful  death,  which  has  introduced 
his  name  into  all   our  hiftories  :    but  it  happened  far  other- 
wile.     He  was  drawn  in  to  be  privy  to  the  gunpowder-plot ; 
and  though  he  was  not  a  principal  aclor  in  this  dreadful  affair, 
or  indeed  an  a£tor  at  all,  yet  he  offered   1500!.  towards   de- 
fraying  the  expences   of  it,  entertained   mr.  Guy  Fawkes, 
who  was  to  have  executed  it,  in  his  houfe,  and  was  taken  in 
open  rebellion  with  other  papifts,  after  the  plot  was  detected 
and  had  mifcarried.     The  means,  by  which  fir  Everard  was 
wrought  upon  to  engage  in  this  affair,  himfelf  affirmed  to  be 
thefe :  firft,  he  was  told,  that  king  James  had  broke  his  pro- 
mifes  to  the  catholics ;  (Secondly,  that  feverer  laws  againft  po- 
pery would  be  made  in   the  next  parliament,  that  hufbands 
would  be  made  obnoxious  for  their  wives  offences,  and  that 
it  would  be  made  a  praemunire  only  to  be  a  catholic  ;  but  the 
main  point  was,   thirdly,  that  the  reftoring  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion was  the  duty  of  every  member,  and  that,  in  conlideration 
of  this,  he  was  not  to  regard   any  favours  received  from   the 
crown,  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  or  the  hazards  that 
rhearnign-  might  be  run  in  refpect  to  his  life,  his  family,  or  his  fortune, 
execution  of  Upon  his  commitment  to  the  Tower,  he  perfifted  fteadily  in 
the  late      maintaining  his  own  innocence  as   to   the  powder-plot,  and 
ytors,       refufed  to  difcover  any  who  were  concerned  in  it ;  but   when 
^ond,      ,6.  ^  was  Brought  to  his  trial  at  Weftminfter,  January  the  2jth 
1605-6  ;    indicted  for  being  acquainted  with  and  concealing 
the   powder-treafon,    taking  the  double  oath  of  fecrecy  and 

conftancy,  and  acting  openly  with  other  traytors  in  rebellion, 
Mate  trials,  tj'j        M  /t  r        *  ••  ••  i  *  J 

ibid.  '  pleaded  guilty.     After  tins,  he  endeavoured  to  extenuate 

his  offence,  by  explaining  the  motives  before-mentioned  ; 
and  then  requefted,  that,  as  he  had  been  alone  in  the  crime, 
he  might  alone  bear  the  punifhment,  without  extending  it  to 
his  family  5  and  that  his  debts  might  be  paid,  and  himfelf  be- 

headed, 
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headed.     When  fentence  of  death  was  pafled,  he  Teemed  to 

be  very  much  affected  ;  for  making  a   low  bow  to  thofe  on 

the  bench,  he  faid,  "  If  I  could  hear  any  of  your  lordfhips 

"  fay  you  forgave  me,  I  fhould  go  the  more  chearfully  to  the 

cc  gallows  ".    To  this  all  the  lords  anfwered,  "  God  forgive 

"  you,  and  we  do  ".     He  was,  with  other  confpirators,  upon  Ibid* 

the  3oth  of  the  fame  month,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 

at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  London ;  where  he 

afked  forgivenefs  of  God,  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince, 

and  all  the  parliament ;  and  protefted,  that  if  he  had  known 

this  act  at  firft  to  have  been  fo  foul  a  treafon,  he  would  not 

have  concealed  it  to  have  gained  a  world,  requiring  the  people 

to  witnefs,  that  he  died  penitent  and  forrovvful  for   it.     Mr.  Stowe's  Ar> 

Wood  mentions   a    moft  extraordinary  circumftance   at  his  '  ls-  c£n  • 

death,  as  a  thing  generally  known  ;  namely,  that  when  the  HOWCSJ  * 

executioner  plucked  out  his  heart,  and  according  to  form  held  882. 

it  up,  faying,  "  Here  is  the  heart  of  a  traytor  ",  fir  Everard 

made  anfwer,  "  Thou  lyeft  ".    But  perhaps,  as  generally  as  it  Athen,  Ox, 

was  known  then,  perfons  may  be  found  in   this  incredulous  as  above. 

age,  that  would  hardly  have  believed  it,  even   if  mr.  Wood 

himfelf  had  actually  aflerted  it. 

Sir  Everard  Digby  left  at  his  death  two  young  fons,  after- 
wards fir  Kenclm  and  fir  John  Digby  ;  and  expreffed  his  af- 
fection towards  them  by  a  well-written  and  pathetic  paper, 
which  he  defired  might  be  communicated  to  them  at  a  fit  time, 
as  the  laft  advice  of  their  father.  While  fir  Everard  was  in 
the  Tower,  he  wrote,  in  juice  of  lemon  or  otherwife,  upon 
flips  of  paper,  as  opportunity  offered  ;  and  got  thefe  conveyed 
to  his  lady  by  fuch  as  had  permiflion  to  fee  him.  Thefe  notes, 
or  advertifements,  were  preferved  by  the  family  as  precious 
relics ;  till  in  September  1675,  they  were  found  at  the  houfe 
of  Charles  Cornwallis,  efq;  executor  to  fir  Kenelm  Digby, 
by  fir  Rice  Rudd,  bart.  and  William  Wogan,  of  Gray's-Inn, 
efq.  They  were  afterwards  annexed  to  the  proceedings 
againft  the  traytors,  and  other  pieces  relating  to  the  popilh 
plot,  printed  by  the  orders  of  mr.  fecretary  Coventry,  dated 
the  i ath  of  December  1678.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  papers, 
there  is  the  following  paragraph :  "  Now  for  my  intention, 
"  let  me  tell  you,  that,  if  I  had  thought  there  had  been  the 
"  leaft  fin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the 
"  world  ;  and  no  other  caufe  drew  me  to  hazard  my  fortune 
"  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God's  religion  ",  Here  the  reader 
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lias  ample  proof  of  that  infatuation,  which  men  of  real  abi- 
lities and  virtue  are,  and  always  will,  be  fubje&  to,  when  de- 
fertins  the  lijrht  of  their  own  reafon,  they  faffer  themfelves  to 
be  led  by  blind  or  knavifh  guides  ;  and  of  that  wretched  zeal, 
which,  under  the  notion  of  ferving  God,  pufhes  men  fo  in- 
fatuated to  the  moft  horrid  ads  of"  inhumanity  and^  cruelty  in 

the  deftru&ion   of  his  creatures. Tantum   religio  potuit 

fund  ere  malorum. 

D  I  G  B  Y  (SiR  KENELM)   a  very  famous  Englifh  phi- 

lofopher,  and  eldeft  fon   of  fir  Everard  Digby,  was  born  at 

Gothurtf  in  Buckihghamfhire,  on  the  nth  of  June  1603  ;  for 

the  authorities,  which  induced  mr.  Wood  to  fix  his  birth-day 

Athen.        On  the  nth  of  July,  are  not  in  any  wife  to  be  relied  on.     At 

Oxon.  v.  ii.  the  tjme  Of  h]-s  father's  unfortunate  death,  he   was  with  his 

mother  at  Gothurft,  being  then  but  in  the  third  year  of  his 
ao-e  :  but  he  feems  to  have  been  taken  early  out  of  her  hands, 
fmce  it  is  certain,  that  he  renounced  the  errors  of  popery  very 
young,  and  was  carefully  bred  up  in  the  proteftant  religion, 
under  the  direction,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  archbifhop  Laud, 
then  dean  of  Gloucefter.  Some  have  faid,  that  king  James 
reftored  his  eftate  to  him  in  his  infancy  ;  but  this  is  an  error  : 

Coke's  Re-  ^or  'li  was  decided  by  law,  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  it. 

ports,  part  About  the '  year  1618,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman-corn- 
P.  166.  rnoner  of  Gloucefter-hall  in  Oxford;  where  he  foon  difco- 
vered  fuch  ftrength  of  natural  abilities,  and  fuch  a  fpirit  of  pe- 
netration, that  his  tutor,  who  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learn- 
ing, ufed  to  compare  him,  probably  for  the  univerfality  of  his 

Wcod,  &-c.  genius,  to  the  celebrated  Picus  de  Mirandula.  After  having 
continued  at  Oxford  between  two  and  three  years,  and  having 
raifed  fuch  expectations  of  himfelf  as  he  afterwards  lived  to 
fulfil,  he  left  it  in  order  to  travel.  He  made  the  tour  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1623; 
in  which  fame  year  he  was  knighted  by  the  king,  to  whom  he 
was  prefented  at  the  lord  Mountague's  houfe  at  Hinchinbroke, 
on  the  23d  of  October.  In  a  very  fhort  time  after,  fir  Ke- 
nelm  diftinguimed  himfelf  greatly  by  the  happy  application  of 
a  fecret  he  met  with  in  his  travels,  which  has  fmce  made  fo 
much  noite  in  the  world,  under  the  title  of  the  fympathetic 
powder:  the  virtues  of  which,  as  he  himfelf  afTures  us,  were 

wTUgh!y  ^red r>f  °b7  kuing  James,  his  fon  the  prince  of 
r  v'ccr.        WaJes,  the.  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  other  perfons  of  the 
big-heft  diftin&ion,  and  all  regitfered  among  the  obfervations 
of  the  great  chancellor  Bacon. 

After 
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After  the  demife  of  king  James,  he  made  as  great  a  figure 
in  the  new  court  as  he  had  done  in   the   old  ;    and    was    ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  a   commifT:oner   of 
the    navy,    and  a  governor    of   Trinity-houfe.     Some   dif- 
putes  having  happened  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Vene- 
tians, fir  Kenelm  went  as  admiral  thither  with  a  fmall    fleet, 
in  the  fummer  of  1628  ;  and  gained  great  honour  by  his  bra- 
very and  conduct  at  Algiers   in  refcuing  many  Englifh  flaves, 
and  by  attacking  the  Venetian  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Scanderoon. 
In  the  year  1632,  he  had  an  excellent  library  of  manufcripts 
as  well  as  printed  books  left  him  by  his  tutor  at  Oxford,  who 
was  deceafed  ;    but,  confidering  how  much  the  manufcrip's 
were  valued  in  that  univerfity,  and  how  ferviceable  they  might 
be  to  the  ftudents  there,  he  moft  generoufly  beftowed  them 
the  very  next  year  upon  the  Bodleian  library.     Sir  Kenelm 
continued  to  this  time  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
but  going  fome  time  afterwards  into  France,  he  began  to  have 
religious  fcruples,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1636,  reconciled 
himlelf  to  the  church  of  Rome.     He  wrote  upon  this  occafion 
to  Laud  an  apology  for  his  conduct  ;  and  the  archbifhop  re- 
turned him  an  anfwer,  full  of  tendernefs  and  good  advice,  but, 
as  it  feems,  with  very  little  hopes  of  regaining  him.     Sir  Ke-  wharton's 
nelm,  in  his  letter  to  the  archbiftiop,  took  great  pains  to  con-  Troubles 
vince  him,  that  he  had  done  nothing  in  this  affair  precipitate-  ^rchbifhcp ; 
ly,  or  without  due  confideration  :    and  he  was  defirous,  that  Laud,  vol.i. 
the  public  fhould  entertain  the  fame  opinion  of  him.     As  no-  p- 
thing  alfo  has  been  more  common,  than  for-perfons,  who  have 
changed  their  fyftem  of  religion,  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by 
fetting  forth  their  motives  ;  fo  with  this  view  he  publifhed  at 
Paris,  in  the  year   1638,  a  piece,  intitled,   "  A  Conference 
"  with  a  lady  about  the  choice  of  religion  ".     It  was  reprinted 
at  London  in  1654,  and  is  v/ritten  in  a  polite,  eafy,  and  con- 
cife  ftile.     Letters  alfo  pafled  the  fame  year,  between  him  and 
his  coufin  lord  George  Digby,  upon  the  fame   fubject.     The 
firft  from  lord  Digby  to  fir  Kenelm  is  dated  November  the 
2d,   1638,  from  Sherbourne ;  in  which    his  lordfhip  attacks 
the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  alTerts  their  infufficiency   to 
decide  the  dilpute   between  the  papifts   and  the  proteftants. 
Sir  Kenelm  apologizes  for  them  in  a  letter  dated  from  London, 
December  the  26th,  of  the  fame  year  :  and   in   another  letter 
from  Sherbourne,    March  the  2gth    1639,    lord  Digby   en- 
larges upon  and  vindicates  what  he  had  faid  in   his    former. 
Thefe  letters,  as  we  have  already  obferved  (Art.  DIGBY, 
lord  GEORGE)  were  publifhed  at  London  in  1651,  and  are 
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written  on  both  fides  with  fo  much  civility,  that  few  contro* 
verfies  have  been  managed  with  fo  little  acrimony.  To  fay 
the  truth,  this  is  their  chief  merit;  fince  the  matters,  to 
which  they  relate,  had  been  copioufly  and  juftly  debated  by 
Daille,  and  other  able  writers,  long  before. 

After  a  long  ftay  in  France,  where  he  was  highly  carefted, 
he  came  over  to  England;  and  in  the  year  1639  was,  with 
Sir  Walter  Mountague,  employed  by  the  queen  to  engage  the 
papifts  to  a  liberal  contribution    to  the  king,   which  they  ef- 
fcfted  ;  and  thereupon  fome  ftiled  the  forces,  then  raifed  for 
L's  his  majefty,  the  popim  army.     In  January  1640,    the  houfe 
's'  of  commons  fent  for  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  order  to  know  how 
far,  and  upon  what  grounds,  he  had  acted   in  this    matter; 
which  he  opened  to  them  very  clearly,  without  having  the 
leaft  recourfe  to  fubterfuges  or  evafions.     Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  being  at  London,  he    was  by  the  par- 
liament committed  prifoner  to    Winchefter   houfe ;     but   at 
length,  in  the  year   1643,    fet  at    liberty,    her   majefty  the 
queen  dowager  of  France  having  vouchfafed  to  write  a  letter 
with  her  own  hand  in  his  favour.     His    liberty  was  granted 
upon  certain  terms ;  and  a  very  refpectful  letter  written   in 
anfwer  to  that  of  the  queen.    Mr.  Hearne  has  preferved  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  directed  to  the  queen  regent  of  France,  in  the 
Herafngford  language  of  that  country;  of  which  the  following  is  a  tranfla- 
Chromcon.   tion :     "  Madam,  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  having  been 
P-  5Sl-        "  informed  by  the  ileur  de  GrefTy,  of  the  defire  your  majefty 
has,  that  we  fhould  fet  at   liberty  fir  Kenelm'Digby ;  we 
are  commanded  to  make  known  to  your  majefty,  that  al- 
though the  religion,  the  paft  behaviour,  and  the  abilities 
of  this  gentleman,  might  give  juft  umbrage  of  his  practi- 
fmg  to  the  prejudice  of  the  conftitutions  of  this  realm  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  having  fo  great  a  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
"  tion  of  your  majefty,  they  have  ordered  him  to  be  difchar- 
ged,^  and  have  authorized  us  farther  to  allure  your  majefty, 
"  of  their  being  always  ready  to  teftify  to  you  their  rejpects 
"•  upon  every  occafion,  as  well  as  to  advance  whatever  may 
regard  the  good  correfpondence  between  the  two  ftates,   We 
remain  your  majefty 's  rnoft  humble  fervants,  &c."     In  re- 
gard to  the  terms,  upon  which  this  gentleman  was  fet  at  li- 
berty, they  will  fufficiently  appear  from  the  following  paper, 
mtirely  written  with,  as  well  as  fubfcribed  by,  his  own  hand  : 
Whereas,  upon  the  mediation  of  her  majefty  the  queen  of 
France,  it  hath  pleafed  both  houfes  of  parliament  to  permit 
me  to  go  into  that  kingdom ;  in  humble  acknowledgment 
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"  of  their  favour  therein,  and  to  prefcrve  and  confirm  a  good 

"  opinion  of  my  zeal  and  honed  intentions  to  the  honour  and 

*c  fervice  of  my  country,  I  do  here,  upon  the  faith  of  a  Chri- 

"  ftian,  and  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  proteft  and  promife, 

"  that  1  will,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  negociate,  pro- 

"  mote,  confent  unto  or  conceal,  any   practice    or    deiign, 

"  prejudicial  to  the  honour  or  fafety  of  the  parliament.     And, 

"  in  witncfs  of  my  reality  herein,  I  have  hereunto  fubfcribed 

"  my  name,  this  3d  day  of  Auguft,  1643,  Kenelm  Digby." 

However,  before  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  he  was  fummoned 

by  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  order  to  give 

an  account  of  any  tranfaclions  he  might  know   of  between 

archbifhop  Laud  and  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  and  particularly  as 

to  an  offer  fuppofed  to  be  made  to  that  prelate  from  thence  of 

a  cardinal's  hat.     Sir  Kenelm  allured  the  committee,  that  he 

knew   nothing   of  any   fuch  tranfaclions ;    and  that,  in  his 

judgment,  the  archbifhop  was,  what  he  feemed  to  be,  a  very 

jincere  and  learned  proteftant.     During  fir  Kenelm's  confine-  Wharton's 

ment  at  Wincheiter-houfe,  he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces  ^ 

at  the  leaft,  which  were  afterwards  made  public  ;    namely,  ft 

I.  "  Obfervations  upon  dr.  Brown's  Religio  Medici.'7  Lond. 

1643,  8vo.     2.  "  Obfervations   on  the    22d   ftanza,  in  the 
"  9th  canto  of  the  2d  book  of  Spencer's  fairy  queen."  Lond. 

1644,  8vo. 

Sir  Kenelm's  appearance  in  France  was  highly  agreeable  to 

many  of  the  learned  in  that  kingdom  ;  who  had  a  great  opinion 

of  his  abilities,  and  were  charmed  with  the  life  and  freedom 

of  his  converfation.     It  was  probably  about  this  time,  that, 

having  read  the  writings  of  that  great  philofopher  Defcartes, 

he  reiblved  to  go  to  Holland  on  purpofe  to  fee  him.     He  did 

fo,  and  found  him  in  his  retirement   at   Egmond.     There, 

after  converfmg  with  him  upon   philofophical  fubjecls   fome 

time,  without  making   himfelf  known,  monfieur  Defcartes, 

who  had  read  fome  of  hrs  works,  told  him,  that  "  he  did  not 

4C  doubt  but  he  was  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ! '     "  And 

"  if  you,  fir,  replied  the  knight,  were  net  the  illuftrious  M. 

"  Defcartes,  I  fhould  not  have  come  here  on  purpofe  to  fee 

"  you."     Mr.  Defmcizeaux,  who  has  preferved  this  anecdote 

in  his   life   of  St.  Evremond,  tells  us  alfo  of  a  converfation  p. 

which  then  followed  between  thefe  great  men,  about  lengthen- 

O  '  ^  r** 

ing  out  life  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs.  Defcartes  allured 
fir  Kenelm,  that  he  had  long  been  projecting  a  fcheme  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  a  very  notable  one  undoubtedly  it  would 
have  been,  if  that  philofopher  had  but  lived  5  but  he  had  the 

I  mis- 
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misfortune  to  die,  juft  before  he  could  bring  it  to  bear.  Sir 
Keneim  is  alfo  faid  to  have  had  many  conferences  afterwards 
with  Defcartes  at  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  beft  part  of  the 
enfuing  winter,  and  employed  himfeif  in  digefhng  that  phi- 
Jofophy,  which  he  had  been  long  meditating;  and  which  he 
publiflied  in  his  own  language,  but  with  a  licence  or  privilege 
from  the  French  king,  the  year  following.  Their  titles  are, 
I.  "  Atreatife  of  the  nature  of  bodies.".  2.  "  A  treatife 
"  declaring  the  operations  and  nature  of  man's  foul,  out  of 
"  which  the  immortality  of  reafonable  fouls  is  evinced." 
Both  printed  at  r\ris  in  1644,  and  often  reprinted  at  London. 
He  publifhed  alfo,  3.  "  Inftitutiorum  Peripateticarum^  libri 
*'  quinque,  cum  appendice  theologica  de  origine  mundi."  Pa- 
ris, 1651  :  which  piece,  joined  to  the  two  former,  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  J.  L.  together  with  a  preface  prefixed  in  the 
fame  language  by  Thomas  Anglus,  that  is,  Thomas  White, 
was  printed  at  London  in  4to  in  the  year  1669. 

After  the  Vine's  afairs  were  totally  ruined,  fir  Kenelrn 
found  himfeif  under  a  receffity  of  returning  into  England,  in 
order  to  compound  for  his  eftate.  The  Parli  -;ment  however, 
for  reafons  which  will  prefemly  appear,  did  not  judge  it  proper 
that  he  fhould  remain  here ;  and  therefore  not  only  ordered 
him  to  withdraw,  but  voted,  that  if  he  fnould  afterwards  at 
any  time  return,  vvithcut  leave  of  the  houfe  firft  obtained,  he 
fhould  lofe  both  life  and  eftate.  Upon  this  he  went  again  to 
France,  where  he  was  ve»v  kindly  received  by  Henrietta  JVIa- 
ria,  dowager  queen  of  England,  to  v  hem  he  liad  been  for 
forne  time  chancellor.  He  was  fent  by  her  not  long  after  into 
Italy,  and  at  ftrft  well  received  by  pope  innocent  X  :  but  mr. 
V  oc!  lays,  he  behaved  to  the  pope  fo  haughtily,  that  he  very 
quickly  loft  his  good  opinion ;  and  adds  'arther,  that  there 
was  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  no  faithful  fteward  of  the  contri- 
butions, raifed  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the  aiiiftance  of  the 

..n.  ox-  diftreffed  catholics  in  England.  After  Cromwell  had  aflumed 
the  fupreme  power  in  this  kingdom,  fir  Keneim  Digby,  who 
had  then  nothing  to  fear  from  the  parliament,  ventured  to  re- 
turn home,  and  continued  here  a  great  part  of  the  year  1655  ; 
when  it  has  generally  been  fuppofed,  that  he  was  embarked  in 

.rice's     the  great  defign   of  reconciling  the  papifts  to  the  protedor. 

•••  pape:  .  Many  reafons  concur  to  make  this  opinion  probable.     It  is 
•certain,  that  he  lived  here  in  all  the  eafe,  freedom,  and  credit 
imaginable  ;  that  he  converted  intirely  with  thofe   who  fa- 
voured that  government  3  and   that  the  proteftor  himfeif  was 
extremely  fend  of  him.     It  is  certain  likewife,  that  he  had 
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precifely  his  father's  principles,  and  purfued  nothing  with  fo 
much  vehemence  as  the  eflablifhment  of  popery  in  England, 
under  any  government,  and  upon  any  terms.  Befides  all 
this,  after  fir  Kenelm  had  left  England,  and  was  again  in 
France,  we  find  him  not  only  applying  u-  i'ie  government  of 
England,  and  particularly  to  fecrctary  Thurloe,  for  private 
favours,  but  in  refpecl  to  matters  of  public  concern,  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Calais  ;  who  without 
doubt  would  not  have  applied  to  him,  if  they  had  not  believed 
3iis  credit  with  the  protector  better  than  their  own.  Ibid.  P. 

After  fome  flay  at  Paris,  he  fpent  the  fummer  of  the  year  595- 
1656  at  Touloufe  ;  where  he  converfed  with  feveral  learned 
and  ingenious   men,  to  whom  he   communicated,  rot  only 
mathematical,  phyfical,    and   philofophical  difccveries   of  his 
own,  but  alfo  any  thing  of  this  nature  he  received  from  his 
friends  in  different  parts  of  Europe.     Among  theie  was  a  re- 
lation he  had  obtained  of  a  city  in  Barbary  under  the  king  of 
Tripoli,  which  was  faid  to  be  turned  into  ilcne  in  a  very  few 
hours,  by  a  petrifying  vapour  out  of  the  earth  :  that  is,  men, 
beafts,  trees,  houfcs,  utenfils,  and  the  like,  remaining  all  in 
the  fame  poflure,  as  children   at  their  mothers  breails,    &c. 
Sir  Kenelm  had  this  account  from  mr.  Fitton,  an  Englifhman 
refiding  in  Florence,  as  library-keeper  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany ;  and  mr.  Fitton  from  the  grand  duke,  who  a  little 
before  had  written  to  the  baffa  of  Tripoli  to  know  the  truth. 
Sir  Kenelm  fent  it  to  a  friend  in  England  ;  and  it  was  at  length 
inferted  in  the  Mercurius  Politicus.     This  drew  a  very  fevere 
cenfure  upon  our  author  from  the  famous  mr.  Henry  Stubbes. 
who  called  him,  on  that  account,  "  The  Pliny  of  his  a°;e  for  Animad 
"  lying."     However,  we  may  fay,  in  fir  Kenelm's  vindica-  JjfJJJ^jj 
tion,  that  accounts  have  been  given  of  fuch  a  city  by  modern  pjus  ultra, 
writers;  and  that  thefe  accounts  are  in  fome  meafure  con- p.  16 1. 
firmed  by  a  paper,  delivered  to  Richard  Waller,  efq;  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety,  by  mr.  Baker,  who  was  the  Englifh  con- 
ful  at  Tripoli,  Nov.  12,  1713.     This  paper  is  to  be  found  in 
the  philofophical  obfervations  and  experiments  of  dr.  Robert 
Hooke,  publifhed  by  W.  Derham  in  1726,  8vo  ;  and  it  be- 
gins thus:     "  About  forty  days  journey  S.  E.  from  Tripoli, 
"  and  about  feven   days  from  the  neareil  fea-coaft,  there  is 
<c  a  place  called  Ougila,  in  which  there  are  found  the  bodies 
"  of  men,  women,  and  children,  beafts  and  plants,  all  pe- 
"  trified  of  hard  ftone  like  marble."     And  we  are  afterwards 
told,  in  the  cpurfe  gf  the  relation,  that  "  the  figure  of  a  man 
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«  nctriried  was  conveyed  to  Leghorn,    and  from  thence^  to 
«  England;  and  that  it  was  carried  to  fecretary  1  hurloe." 

In  The  year  1657,  we  find   fir  Kenelm  at  Montpelier,  in 
the  fouth  of  France;  whither  he  went,   partly  for  the  fake  of 
his  health,  which  began  to  be  impaired  by  fevere  fits  of  the 
ilone,  and  partly  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  learned  fociety 
offeveral  worthy  and  ingenious  perfons,  who  had  formed  them- 
fclves  into  a  kind  of  academy  there.  To  thefe  he  read,  in  French, 
his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  cure  of  wounds  by  the  powder  of  fym- 
"  pathy."     It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,    and  printed   at 
London;  and  afterwards  into  Latin,  and  reprinted  in    1669, 
with  "  The  treatife  of  bodies,"  &c.     As  to  the  philofophical 
arguments  in  this  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
accounts  for  the  ftrange  operations  of  this  remedy,  they  were 
highly  admired  in  thofe  days ;  and  will  be  allowed  to  be  very- 
ingenious,  though  not  very  convincing,  even  in  thefe.     He 
fpcnt  the  year  1658,  and  part  of  the  year  1659,  in  the  Lower 
Germany';  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  mentioned 
year,  returned  to  Paris,  where  we  find  him  in  1660.     He 
returned  the  year  following  to  England,  and  was  very  well 
received  at  court ;  although  the  minifters  were  far  from  being 
ignorant  of  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  court  that 
he  paid  to  Oliver,  while  the  king  was  in  exile.     It  does  not 
appear  however  that   any  other  favour  was  (hewn  him,  than 
icemed  to  be  due  to  a  man  of  letters.     In  the  firft  fettlement 
of  the  Royal  Society,  we  find  him  appointed  one  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  the  title  of  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  knight,  chancellor  to 
*s  hift.  our  dear  mother  queen  Mary.     As  lona;  as  his  health  permit- 
tC-  F-  J37-  ted,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  this  fociety  ;  and  affifted  in 
the  improvements  that  were  then  made  in  natural  knowledge. 
Oneofhisdilcourfes,  "  Concerning  the  vegetation  of  plants," 
was  printed  at  London  in  1661,  Svo;  and  it  is   the  only  ge- 
nuine work  of  cur  author,  of  which   we  have  not   fpoken. 
For  though  the  reader  may  find  in  mr.  Anthony  Wood,  and 
in  other  authors,    feveral  pieces   attributed    to   fir   Kenelm 
Digby ;  yet  thefe  were  publifhed  after   his   deceafe  by  one 
Hartman,  who  was  his  operator,  and  who   put  fir  Kenelm's 
name  in  the  title-page,  with  a  view  of  recommending  com- 
pofitions  very  unworthy  of  him    to  the  public.     It  may  be 
proper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  fir  Kenelm  tranflated  from 
the  Latin  of  Albertus  Magnus,  a  piece,   intitled,  "  A  trea- 
"  tife  of  adhering  to  God,"  which  was  printed  at  London  in 
1654,  Svo ;  and  that  he  had  formed  adeiign  of  collecting  and 
publifhing  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon* 

He 
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]ije  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  his  houfe  in  Covent- 
o-arderJj  where  he  was  much  vifited  by  the  lovers  of  philofo- 
phical  anc*  mathematical  learning  ;  fb  that,  according  to  a 
cufton1  wh^h  then  prevailed  much  in  France,  he  had  a  kind 
of  aca^emy?  or  literary  afiembly,  in  his  own  dwelling.  In 
tne  v^ar  1665,  his  old  diftemper  the  ftone  increafed  upon 
him  v£ry  much,  and  brought  him  very  low  ;  which  made  him 
defiroi-8'  as  ^  *s  faid?  of  going  to  France.  This  however  he 
did  ncit  h've  to  accomplifh,  but  died  on  his  birth-day,  the  nth 
of  Tur!e?  tnat  year ;  and  was  interred  in  a  vault  built  at  his 
own  c:nai~2;e  m  Chriit-church  within  Newgate,  London.  It 
was  1Dluilt  fome  years  before  for  his  wife  Venetia,  daughter  arid 
cone;refs  of  fir  Edward  Stanley  of  Tongue-cattle  in  Shropshire ; 
and  oVer  ^  was  ere&ed  to  her  memory  a  noble  monument  of 
black  marble,  with  her  buft  made  of  copper  gilt :  but  this 
monument  was  defiroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666. 
Mr.  \Vood  tells  us,  that  ct  his  perfon  was  handfome  and  gi~ 
<c  g-aritic,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  him  a  compleat 
«  cayalier.  He  had,  fays  he,  fo  graceful  an  elocution  and 
"  nol^e  addrefs,  that,  had  he  been  dropped  out  of  the  clouds 
<c  intp  any  part  of  the  world,  he  would  have  made  himfelf  re- 
cc  fpC(6led  ;  but  thejefuits,  who  cared  not  for  him,  fpoke  fpite- 
<c  fuliy,  and  faid  it  was  true,  but  then  he  muft  not  flay  there 
4t  abc)ve  fix  weeks.  He  had  a  great  faculty,  which  proceeded 
(c  from  abundance  of  wit  and  invention,  of  propofmg  and  re- 
u  portmg  rnatters  to  the  virtuofi,  efpecially  to  the  philofophical 
<c  af]^mbly  at  Montpelier,  and  to  the  Royal  Society  at  home,  Athen, 
«c  &c:"  ^r  Kenelm's  library,  which  was  juftly  efteemed  a 
moft  v'a^uable  collection,  had  been  tranfported  into  France  at 
the  fir^  breaking  out  of  the  troubles,  and  improved  there  at  a 
very  confiderable  expence^  but,  as  he  was  no  fubjecl:  of  his 
moft  fhriilian  majefty's,  it  became,  according  to  that  branch 
of  the  prerogative,  which  the  French  ftile  Droit  d'Aubain, 
the  pfoPerty  °f  the  crown  upon  fir  Kenelm's  deceafe.  Sir 
Kenelm  ^e^  an  on^7  ^on?  J°hn  Digby,  efq;  who  fucceeded  to 
the  fapi-y  e^ate.  He  had  an  elder  fon,  Kenelm  Digby,  efq; 
of  p-reat  abilities  and  virtues;  but  this  gentleman  appearing  in 
arms  for  ^ng  Charles  I,  after  that  monarch  was  utterly  inca- 
pable °f  making  the  leaft  refinance,  was  flain  at  the  battle  of 
St.  N<eot?s  m  Huntingdonlhire,  upon  the  yth  of  July  1648. 
We  c'annot  conclude  this  article  better,  than  by  the  following 
verfes?  compofed  by  way  of  epitaph  upon  fir  Kenelm  Digby  ; 
and  w'hich  we  here  prefcnt  the  reader,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
ia  Britannica ; 
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«  Under  this  tomb  the  matchlefs  DIG  BY  lies, 
"  D1GBY  thereat,   the  valiant,  and  the  wife  j 
"  This  age's  wonder,  for  his  noble  parts, 
"  Skill'd  in  fix  tongues,   and  learn'd  in  all  the  arts  : 
«  Born  on  the  dajThe  died,  the  nth  of  June, 
"  And  that  day  bravely  fought  at  Scanderoon. 
"  It's  rare,  that  one  and  the  fame  day  fhould  be 
«  His  day  of  birth,  of  death,  of  victory. 

R.  FERRAR. 

DIGBY  (Lord  GEORGE)  an  Englifh  nobleman  of  great 
parts,  was   fon  of  John  Digby,  earl   of  Briftol,  and  born  at 
Madrid  in  Oftober  1612.     In  the  year  1626  he  was  entered 
of  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford  ;  where  he  lived  in  great  fa- 
miliarity with  the  well-known  Peter  Heylin,  and  gave  mani- 
feft  proofs  of  thofe  great  endowments,  for  which  he  was  after- 
Wood's       wards  fo  diftinguifhed.     In  1636,  he  was  created  a  matter  of 
Athen.        arts  there?  juft  after  Charles  I.  had  left  Oxford  ;  where  he  had 
been  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  univerfity,  and  particularly 
at  St.  John's  college,   by  dr.  Laud,   afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.    In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was 
difafFecled  to  the  court,  and  appointed  one  of  the  committee, 
to  prepare  a  charge  againft  the  earl  of  StrafFord,  in  1640  ;  but 
afterwards  would  not  confent  to  the  bill,  "  not  only,   as  he 
"  faid,  becaufe  he  was  unfatisfied  in  the  matter  of  law,  but 
v  .^ndoa's  "  f°r  tnat  ne  was  more  unfatisfied  in  the  matter  of  fact." 
Jiift.  STC.    From  that  time  he  became  a  declared  enemy  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  fhewed  his  diflike  of  their  proceedings  in  a  warm 
fpcech  againft  them,  which  he  made  at  the  pafling  the  bill  of 
attainder  agaimt  the  faid  earl  in  April    1641.     This  fpeech 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf,  in  June  following, 
expelled  the  houfe  of  commons.     In  January    1641-2,    he 
went   on  a  meflage,    from  his   majefty  to  Kingfton   upon 
Thames,  to  certain  gentlemen  there,  with   a  coach  and  fix: 
horfes.     This  they  improved  into  a  warlike  appearance  ;  and 
accordingly  he  was  accufed   of  high  treafon  in  parliament, 
upon  pretence  of  his  levying  war  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames. 
Lord  Clarendon  mentions  "  this  fevere  profecution  of  a  young 
"  nobleman  of  admirable  parts  and  eminent  hopes,  in  fo  im- 
"  placable  a  manner,  as  a  moil  pertinent  inftance  of  the  ty- 
Fiftory,&c,  «  ranny  and  injuftice  of  thofe  times."     Lord  Digby,  finding 
>cok  iv.      what  umbrage  he  had   given  to  the  parliament,,   and   how 
odious  they  had  made  him  to  the  people,  obtained  leave,  and 
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a  licence  from  his  majefty,  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  Hol- 
land. From  hence  he  wrote  feveral  letters  to  his  friends,  and 
one  to  the  queen,  which  was  carried  by  a  perfidious  confident 
to  the  parliament,  and  opened.  In  a  iecret  expedition  after- 
wards to  the  king,  he  was  taken  by  one  of  the  parliament's 
fhips,  and  carried  to  Hull  ;  but  being  in  fuch  a  difguife,  that 
not  his  neareft  relation  could  have  known  him,  he  brought 

D 

himfelf  off  very  dexteroufly  by  his  artful  management  of  the 
governor  fir  John  Hotham.  In  1643  he  was  made  one  of  the 
iecretaries  of  ftate  to  his  majefty,  and  high  fteward  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  William  lord  Say.  In  the 
latter  end  of  1645,  he  went  into  Ireland,  and  expofed  himfelf 
to  great  hazards  of  his  life,  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  :  from 
thence  he  palled  over  to  Jerfey,  where  the  prince  of  Wales 
was,  and  after  that  into  France,  in  order  to  tranfact  fome 
important  matters  with  the  queen  and  cardinal  Mazarine. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  he  was  exempted  from  pardon  by 
the  parliament,  and  obliged  to  live  in  exile,  till  the  reftoration 
cf  Charles  II.  when  he  was  reftored  to  all  he  had  loft,  and 
made  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  became  very  active  in  public 
affairs,  fpoke  frequently  in  parliament,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  his  enmity  to  lord  Clarendon  while  chancellor.  He 
died  at  Chelfea,  March  20,  1676,  after  fucceeding  his  father 
as  earl  of  Briftol. 

He  was,  as  lord  Clarendon  defcribes  him,  "  a  man  of  very 
cc  extraordinary  parts  by  nature  and  art,  and  had  as  good  an 
<c  education  as  any  man  of  that  age  in  any  country  :  a  grace- 
*'  ful  and  beautiful  perfon  ;  of  great  eloquence  and  becoming- 
<c  nefs  in  difcourfe,  and  of  fo  univerfal  a  knowledge,  that  he 
"  never  wanted  a  fubject  for  it.  He  had  from  his  youth,  by 
"  the  difobligations  his  family  had  undergone  from  the  duke 
<c  of  Buckingham,  and  by  fome  difappointments  which  obliged 
"  him  to  a  country  life,  contracted  a  prejudice  and  ill-will  to 
"  the  court ;  but  growing  weary  of  the  violent  counfels  of 
"  the  parliament,  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  them,  and  was 
<c  removed  by  the  king  from  that  houfe  into  the  houfe  of 
"  lords."  Many  of  his  fpeeches  and  letters  are  ftill  extant,  Hiftory,  &c, 
to  be  found  in  our  hiftorical  collections.  There  are  alfo  let-  B>  iv* 
ters  of  his  to  his  coufm  the  famous  iir  Kenelm  Digby  concern- 
ing religion,  which  are  finely  written  ;  and  which  {hew  him 
to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  fcholar  and  divine,  as  well  as 
a  ftatefman  and  man  of  parts.  They  were  published  in  iamo 
at  London,  in  the  year  1651,  and  are  of  a  controverflal  kind : 
wherein  lord  Digby  endeavours  to  "(hew  againft  fir  Kenelm, 
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that  the  Roman-catholic  religion  has  no  foundation  "  on 
"  tradition,  or  the  authority  cf  the  fathers,"  &c.  Yet  after- 
wards he  became  a  papift  himfeif;  which,  with  feveral  other 
inconfiftencies  in  his  character,  occafioned  a  late  writer  to  de- 
fcribehim  in  the  following  fevere  terms :  "  He  was_(fays  he) 
"  a  fmgular  perfon,  whofe  life  was  one  contradiction.  He 
u  wrote  againil  popery,  and  embraced  it :  he  was  a  zealous 
"  oppofer'of  the  court,  and  a  facrince  for  it :  was  confcien- 
"  cioufly  converted  in  the  midft  of  his  profecution  of  lord 
"  Stratford,  and  was  moft  unconfcientioufly  a  profecutor  of 
"  lord  Clarendon.  With  great  parts,  he  always  hurt  himfeif 
"  and  his  friends  :  with  romantic  bravery,  he  was  always  an 
"  unfuccefsful  commander.  He  fpoke  for  the  teft-a&,  though 
"  a  Roman-catholic  ;  and  addicted  himfeif  to  aftrology,  on 
sc  the  birth-day  of  true  philoibphy." 

DIG  BY  (JoHN)  earl  of  Briftol,  and  father  of  the  lord 
George  Digby,  was  by  no  means  an  inconfiderable  man, 
though  checked  by  the  circumftanc.es  of  his  times  from  making 
fo  great  a  figure  as  his  fon.  He  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient and  genteel  family,  living  at  Colefhill  in  Warwickfhire, 
and  born  in  February  1580.  He  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen-college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1595;  and,  the 
year  following,  diftinguiilied  himfeif  as  a  poet  by  a  copy  of 
"  verfes  made  upon  the  death  of  fir  Henry  Unton  of  Wadley 
"  in  Berks.'*  Afterwards  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy, 
and  returned  from  thence  a  perfectly  accomplifhed  gentleman  : 
fo  that,  foon  falling  under  the  notice  of  king  James,  he  was 
admitted  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  and  one  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  carvers,  in  the  year  1605.  In  February  following  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  j  and,  in  Aprill  1611,  was 
fent  ambalfador  into  Spain,  as  he  was  afterwards  again  in 
1614.  In  April  1616,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  king's 
privy-council,  and  vice -chamberlain  of  his  majefty's  houfhold  ; 
and,  in  1618,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the 
title  of  the  lord  Digby  of  Sherbourne  in  Dorfetfhire.  In 
1620,  he  was  fent  ambafTador  to  the  archduke  Albert,  and 
the  year  following  to  Ferdinand  the  emperor ;  as  alfo  to  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1622,  he  was  fent  ambaflador  extraor- 
dinary to  Spain,  concerning  the  marriage  between  prince 
-harles  and  Maria  daughter  of  Philip  III.  and  the  fame  year 
wa,  -.reated  earl  of  Briftol.  Being  attacked,  after  his  return 
to  England,  by  that  overbearing  man  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, he  repelled  and  worfted  him  ;  and  fhone  greatly  among 
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the  difcontented  in  parliament.  But  the  violences  of  that  af- 
fembly  foon  difgufting  him,  he  left  them,  and  became  a  zea- 
lous adherer  to  the  king  and  his  caufe  ;  for  which  at  length  he 
fufTered  exile,  and  the  lofs  of  his  efrate.  He  died  at  Paris, 
upon  the  21  ft  of  January  1652-3. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  Befides  the  verfes 
above-mentioned,  he  compofed  other  poems ;  one  of  which, 
an  air  for  three  voices,  was  fet  by  H.  Lavves,  and  publifhed  in 
his  "  Airs  and  Dialogues"  at  London  in  1653.  !•  6C  A  tract, 
"  wherein  are  fet  down  thofe  motives  and  ties  of  religion, 
"  oaths,  laws,  loyalty,  and  gratitude,  which  obliged  him  to 
"  adhere  unto  the  king  in  the  late  unhappy  wars  in  England. 
"  2.  A  tract,  wherein  he  vindicateth  his  honour  and  inno- 
"  cency  from  having  in  any  kind  deferved  that  injurious  and 
<c  mercilefs  cenfure,  of  being  excepted  from  pardon  and 
<e  mercy  either  in  life  or  fortunes.  3.  An  appendix  to  the 
"  firft  tract."  Thefe  two  tracts,  which  have  the  general  ti- 
tle of  "  His  apology,"  together  with  the  appendix,  and  two 
of  his  fpeeches  in  parliament  were  printed  at  Caen  in  1647,  and 
reprinted  in  1656.  The  firft  fpeech  was  upon  the  20th  of 
May  1642,  "  concerning  an  accommodation  of  peace  and 
"  union  between  the  king  and  his  two  houfes  of  parliament  j" 
and  the  fecond  was  upon  the  nth  of  June  following,  in 
vindication  of  it.  There  are  alfo  extant  other  fpeeches  of  his ; 
one  particularly  "  at  the  council -table  at  Oxford  in  1642,  in 
"  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  parliament." 
It  was  fpoken  after  Edge-hill  fight,  and  publifhed  at  London 
the  fame  year.  He  alfo  publifhed  at  Caen  in  1647,  "  An  an- 
"  fwer  to  the  declaration  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  February 

the  nth,   1648,  againft  making  any  more  addrenes  to  the 

king :"  and  dedicated  it  to  his  good  countrymen  of  Eng- 
land, and  fellow-fubjech  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Seve- 
ral letters  of  this  lord  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cabbala. 

Befides  thefe  treatifes  in  the  political  way,  he  was,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  the  author  of  a  work  of  a  very  different 
nature,  namely,  a  tranflation  of  Peter  du  Moulin's  book, 
intitled,  "  A  defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  contained  in  the 
"  book  of  king  James  againft  the  anfwer  of  N.  CoefFeteau," 
&c.  Lond.  1610.  He  probably  undertook  this  laborious  and, 
as  one  fhould  think,  difagreeable  tafk,  at  the  requeft  of  that 
pedantic  and  theological  monarch ;  at  leaft,  with  a  view  of 
currying  favour  with  him.  The  dedication  however  to  the 
king  is  not  in  his  own,  but  in  the  name  of  J.  Sandford,  his 
chaplain, 

DIGGES 
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DIGGES  (LEONARD)  efq;  an  Englifh  gentleman  fa- 
mous for  his  mathematical  learning,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family,  and  born  at  Digges-court  in  the  parifii  of  Ber- 
ham  in  Kent  j  but  we  know  not  in  what  year.     He  was  fent 
to  Univerfiry -college  in  Oxford,  where  he  laid  a  good  foun- 
dation of  learning  ;  and  retiring  from  thence  without  a  degree, 
profecuted  his  itudies,  and  compoled  the  following  works  : 
namely,   i.  "  Tectcnicum  :  briefly  (hewing  the  exact  mea- 
"  faring,    an-1   fpeedy  reckoning "  of    all   manner    of  lands, 
"  fquares,  timber,  Hones,  fteeples,  &c."    Lond.    1556,    410. 
Augmented  and  published  again  by  his  fon  Thomas  Digges, 
Lond.  1592,  410;  and  reprinted  there  in  1647,   4to.    2.  "A 
"  geometrical  practical  treatife,  named  Pantometria,  in  three 
"  books."     This  he  left  in  manufcript ;  but,  after  his  death, 
his  ion  fupplied  fuch  parts  of  it  as  were  obfcure  and  imperfect, 
and  published  it  at  London  in  1591,  folio;    fubjoining,  "  A 
"  difcourfe  geometrical  of  the  five  regular  and  platonical  bo- 
"  dies,  containing  fund ry  theoretical  and  practical  proportions, 
46  arifmg  by  mutual  conference  of  thefe  folids  infcription,   cir- 
"  cumfcription,  and  transformation."     3.  "  Prognoftication 
"  everlafting  of  right  good  effect :  or,  Choice  rules  to  judge 
"  the  weather  by  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  &c."  Lond.  1555, 
Wood*         15^6,  and  1564,  410,  corrected  and  augmented  by  his  fon, 
Athen.       wjta  dlv&rs  general   tables,    and  many    compendious  rules, 

Lond.  1592,  4to.     He  died  about  the  year  1574. 
c,  180. 

DIGGES  (THOMAS)  only  fon  of  Leonard  Digges,  efq; 
after  a  liberal  education  from  his  tendered  years,  went  and 
ftudied  for  fome  time  at  Oxford ;  and  by  the  improvements  he 
made  there,  and  the  inftructions  of  his  learned  father,  became 
one  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  his  age.  When  queen 
Elizabeth  fent  fome  forces  to  ailift  the  opprefled  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands,  mr.  Digges  was  appointed  mufter-mafter- 
general  of  them  ;  by  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
(killed  in  military  affairs.  Befides  the  revifmg,  correcting, 
and  enlarging  fome  pieces  of  his  father's  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  and  publifned  the  following  learned  works  himfelf : 
namely,  i.  "  Alae  five  fchalae  mathematics  :  or,  Mathema- 
"  deal  wings  or  ladders."  Lond.  1573,  410.  This  book 
contains  feveral  demonftrations  for  finding  the  parallaxis  of 
any  comet,  or  other  celeftial  body,  with  a  correction  of  the 
errors  in  the  ufe  of  the  radius  aftronomicus.  2.  "  An  arith- 
"  raetical  military  treatife,  containing  fo  much  of  arithmetic 
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€c  as  is  nece/Tary  towards  military  difcipline."  Load.  1579? 
4to.  3.  "  A  geometrical  treatife,  named  Stratioticos,  requi- 
"  fite  for  the  perfection  of  fokliers."  1579,  4to.  This  was 
begun  by  his  father,  but  finished  by  himfelf.  They  were  both 
reprinted  together  in  1590,  with  feveral  amendments  and  ad- 
ditions, under  this  title  :  "  An  arithmetical  warlike  treatife, 
•"  named  Stratioticos,  compendiouily  teaching  the  fcience  of 
<c  numbers*  as  well  in  fractions  as  integers,  and  fo  much  of 
the  rules  and  equations  algebraical,  and  art  of  numbers 
conical,  as  are  requifite  for  the  profeffion  of  a  fouldier.  To- 
"  gether  with  the  Moderne  miiitare  difcipline,  offices,  lawes, 
"  and  orders  in  every  well -governed  campe  and  armie,  in- 
"  violably  to  be  obferved."  At  the  end  of  this  work  there 
are  two  pieces  ;  the  firft,  entitled,  "  A  briefe  and  true  report 
<c  of  the  proceedings  of  the  earle  of  Leycefter,  for  the  reliefe 
of  the  towne  of  Sluce,  from  his  arrival  at  Vlifhing,  about 
the  end  of  June  1587,  untill  the  furrendrie  thereof  26 
Julii  next  enfuing.  Whereby  it  mall  plainelie  appear,  his 
"  excellencie  was  not  in  anie  fault  for  the  lofle  of  that 
<c  towne ;"  the  fecond,  "  A  briefe  difcourfe  what  orders 
<€  were  bed  for  repulfmg  of  foraine  forces,  if  at  any  time  they 
"  mould  invade  us  by  fea  in  Kent,  or  elfewhere."  4.  "  A  per- 
"  feel:  defcription  of  the  celeftial  orbs,  according  to  the  mofl 
4C  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  &c."  This  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  father's  "  Prognostication  everlaft- 
"  ing,  &c."  printed  at  London  in  1592,  4to.  5.  "  A  hum- 
"  ble  motive  for  afTociation  to  maintain  the  religion  efta- 
cc  blifhed."  1 60 1,  8vo.  To  which  is  added,  his  u  letter  to 
"  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  Eng- 
4C  land."  6.  4C  England's  defence :  or,  A  treatife  concern- 
vc  ing  invafion."  This  is  a  trail:  of  the  fame  nature  with  that 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  Stratioticos,  and  called,  "  A  briefe 
"  difcourfe,  &c."  It  was  written  in  1599,  but  not  publifhed 
till  1686.  7.  "  A  letter  printed  before  dr.  John  Dee's  Paral- 
<c  laticae  commentationis  praxeofque  nucleus  quidam,"  Lond. 
1573,  4to.  Befides  thefe  and  his  Nova  corpora,  he  had  by 
him  feveral  mathematical  treatifes  ready  for  the  prefs  ;  which, 
by  reafon  of  law-fuits  and  other  avocations,  he  was  hindered 
from  publiming.  He  died  upon  the  24th  of  Auguft  1595,  Wood'* 
but  we  know  not  at  what  age.  He  married,  and  had  fons  and  Athen- 
daughters ;  of  which  more  will  be  faid  in  the  next  article. 

DIGGES  (fir  DUDLEY)  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Digges, 
efq;  juft  mentioned,  was  born  in  the  year  1-^83;  and  entered 
VOL,  IV,  K 
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a  gentleman-commoner  of  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford,  in 
Weed's        1598.     Having  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1601,  he4 
Oxon/v.  i.  went  and  ftudied  for  fome  time  at  the  inns  of  court  j  and  then 
e.  618.         travelled  beyond  fea,    having  before  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.     After  feeing  and  obferving  much,  he  returned 
home,   and  led  a  retired  life,  till  the  year  1618  ;  when  he  was 
fent  by  king  James  I.  ambaffador  to  the  czar,  or  emperor  of 
RufTia.    Two  years  after,  he  was  commiflioned  with  fir  Mau- 
rice Abbot  to  go  to  Holland,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reftitution 
of  goods,  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  fome  Englifhmen  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.     He  was    a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of 
king  James  I,  which  met  at  Weftminfter  January  30,   1620- 
i  ;   and  was  fo  little  compliant  with  the  court- meafures,  as  to 
be  ranked   among  thofe  whom  the  king  called  ill-tempered 
fpirits.     He  was  likewife  a  member  of  the  firfr.  parliament  of 
king  Charles  I.  in  1626  ;  and  not  only  joined  with  thole  emi- 
nent patriots,  who  were  for  brino-ino-  Villiers  duke  of  Buck- 

i  *  ^3       i^ 

ingham,  the  king's  great  favourite  and  prime  rninifter,    to  an 

account,  but  was  indeed  one  of  the  chief  managers  in  that 

affair,    and   fo  very  active,   that  he  was    committed  to  the 

Ruih-          Tower,   though  foon  releafed.     He  was  a^ain  member  of  the 

^j  C^ 

Wortht  third  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  in  1627-8,  being  one  of 
left.' Parti.  ^e  knights  of  the  (hire  for  Kent ;  but  feemed  to  be  more  mo- 
P.  55.  derate  in  his  oppofrtion  to  the  court,  than  he  was  in  the  two 
Ibid.  p. 537,  lafl,  and  voted  for  the  difpatch  of  the  fubfidies.  Ncverthelefs, 
538«  when  any  attempts  were  made  upon  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 

try, or  the  constitution  of  parliament,  his  fpirits  were  roufed, 
and  he  openly  exerted  them.  Thus,  when  fir  John  Finch, 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  interrupted  fir  John  Elliot  in 
the  houfe,  faying,  "  There  is  a  command  laid  upon  me,  that 
"  I  muft  command  you  not  to  proceed,"  fir  Ducrley  Digges 
vented  his  uneafmefs  in  thefe  words  :  "  I  am  as  much  grieved 
"  as  ever.  Ivluft  we  not  proceed  ?  let  us  fit  in  lilence  :  we 
6*  "  are  miferable  :  we  know  not  what  to  do."  This  was  on 
the  5th  of  June  1628;  but,  on  the  i4th  of  April,  he  had 
opened  the  grand  conference  between  the  commons  and  lords, 
*'  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  perfon  of  every  freeman," 
with  a  fpecch,  in  which  he  made  many  excellent  obfervations, 
tending  to  eflablifh  the  liberties  of  the  fubjech  In  ihort,  he 
was  a  man  of  fuch  confequence,  that  the  court  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  gain  him  over;  and  accordingly  they 
tempted  him  with  the  advantageous  and  honourable  office  of 
matter  of  the  rolls,  of  which  he  had  a  reverfionary  grant  the 
of  November  1630,  and  became  pofTefled  of  it  the  20th 

of 
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f>'f  April  1636,  upon  the  deatli  of  fir  Julius  Caefar.     But  he 
did  not  enjoy  it  quite  three  years ;  for  he  died  upon  the  8th  of 
March  1638-9,  and  his  death  was  reckoned  among  the  pub-  Wood,   aa 
lie  calamities  of  thofe  times.  above. 

He  was  a  very  worthy  a;ood  man,  and,  as  a  certain  writer 
fays,  <c  a  great  aiTertor  of  his  country's  liberty  in  the  worft  of 
"  times,  when  the  fluices  of  prerogative  were  opened,  and  the 
<c  banks  of  the  law  were  almoft  overwhelmed  with  the  inunda- 
"  tions  of  it;"  but  what  has  occafioned  us  to  take  particular  VillarcCan£ 
notice  of  him,  is,  that  he  was  the   author  of  feveral  perfor- tiarum :  ors 
mances  in  the  literary  way,     He  publimed,  i.  "  A  defence  of  veye&  aunj 
4C  trade  :  in  a  letter  to  fir  Thomas  Smith,  knight,  governor  illuftrated 
"  of  the  Eaft-India  company."  Lond.  1615,  410.     After  his  by  J-phU1I- 
death,  there  was  printed    under  his  name*  2.  "  A  difcourfe  Lend*!  664. 
4C  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubje6r,,  in  a  con-  n. 
44  ference  defired  by  the  lords,  and  had  by  a  committee   of 
*<  both  houfes,  3  April,   1628,  Lond.   1642,  4to.    At  this 
conference  it  was<  that  fir  Dudley  made  the  fpeech  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  we  take  this  diicourfe  to  have  been  the  fame 
xvith  that  fpeech.     3.  He  made  feveral   fpeeches  upon  other 
occafions,  inferted  in  Rumworth/s  Collections  and  Ephemeris 
Parliamentaria.     4.    He  colle&ed  the  letters  that  pafled  be- 
tween the  lord  Burleigh,  fir  Francis  WaHingham?  and  others, 
about  the  intended  marriages  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou  in  1570,  and  with  the  duke  of  Alencon  in 
1581.  They  were  publimed  in  1655,  under  this  title  :  "  The 
*'  Compieat  AmbafTador  :    or,  two  treaties  of  the  intended 
t(  marriage  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  glorious  memory  ;  compri- 
46  fed   in  letters  of  negotiation   of  fir  Francis  Walfmgham, 
<c  her  reildem  in  France.     Together  with  the  anfwers  of  the 
"  lord  Burleigh,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,    fir  Thomas    Smith$ 
46  and  others.     Wherein,  as  in  a  clear  mirror,  may   be  feen 
4C  the  faces  of  the  two  courts  of  England  and  France,  as  they 
4C  then  ftood  ;  with  many  remarkable  pafTages  of  flate,  not  at 
cc  all   mentioned   in   any  hiftory.     Faithfully  collected  by  the 
"  truly  honourable  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  knight,  late  matter  of 
4C  the  rolls."    Lond.     1655,    folio,      The   publisher,     who 
figns  himielf  A.  H.  fays  in  the  preface,  that  "  this  piece  was 
sc  never  intended  for  the  prefs,-  but  had  flept  long  amongft  the 
u  papers  of  fir  Dudley  Digges,  a  perfonage  of  known  wifdom 
4C  and  integrity,  and  who  understood  well   the   value   of  this 
"  manufcript,    which   had  nothing   forged   or  fuppofititicins 
"  in  it." 

K  2  As 
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As  hereditary  learning  Teemed  to  run  in  the  veins  of  this 
family,  fo  fir  Dudley  had  a  brother  Thomas,  and  a  fon  Dud- 
ley, who.  were  both  learned  men  and  authors.  His  brother 
Wood's  A- Thomas  was  educated  in  Univerfity-ccllege  Oxford,  took  the 
then.  Oxon.  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1606,  removed  to  London ;  and 
v.  i.  p.  599.  then,  travelling  beyond  fea,  ftudied  in  foreign  univerfities  : 
from  whence  returning  a  good  fcholar,  and  an  accomplifhed 
pcrfon,  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  in  1626.  He  translated 
from  Spanifh  into  Englifb,  "  Gerardo  the  unfortunate  Spa- 
*'  niard,"  Lond.  1622,  4to.  written  by  Goncalo  de  Cefpedes  : 
and,  from  Latin  into  Englifh  verfe,  "  Claud ians's  Rape  of 
"  Proferpine."  Lond,  1617,  4to.  He  died  upon  the  yth  of 
April  1635*  being  accounted  a  good  poet  and  orator;  and  a 
Jbid.  p.  600.  great  mafter  of  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Spanifh  languages. 
His  fon  Dudley,  who  was  his  third  fon,  was  alfo  of  Uni- 
verfity-college  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1631-2  ;  and  the  year  after,  was  elected  fellow  of  All- 
Souls  college.  He  took  a  matter's  degree  in  1635;  and  be- 
came a  good  poet  and  linguifr,  and  a  general  fcholar.  He 
died  upon  the  nrft  of  October  1643  ;  having  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf only  by  the  two  following  productions:  I.  "  An  anfwer 
*'  to  a  printed  book  intitled,  Obfervations  upon  fome  of  his 
"  majefty's  late  anfwers  and  expreltes."  Oxon.  1642. 
2.  tc  The  unlawfulnefs  of  fubjects  taking  up  arms  againft 
"  their  fovereign  in  what  cafe  foever,  with  anfwers  to  all  ob- 
ic  jections."  Lond.  1643,  4to. 

DINOCRATES,  a  moft  celebrated  ancient  archf- 
tect  of  Macedonia,  of  whom  feveral  extraordinary  things  are 
related.  Vitruvius,  in  the  proemium  to  his  fecond  book 
4t  de  Architecture,"  tells  us,  that,  when  Alexander  the  Great 
had  conquered  all  before  him,  Dinocrates,  full  of  great  con- 
ceptions, and  relying  upon  them,  went  from  Macedonia  to 
the  army,  with  a  view  of  recommending  himfelf  to  his  notice 
and  favour.  He  carried  letters  recommendatory  to  the  no- 
bles about  him,  who  received  Dinocrates  very  gracioufly,  and 
promifed  to  introduce  him  to  the  king.  But  either  thinking 
them  flow,  or  fufpecting  that  they  had  no  defign  to  do  it,  he 
reiolved  at  length  to  introduce  himfelf;  and  for  this  purpofe 
conceived  the  following  project.  He  anointed  his  body  all 
over  with  oil,  and  crowned  his  temples  with  poplar  ',  then  he 
fiung  a  lion's  fkin^  over  his  left  fhoulder,  and  put  a  club  into 
his  right-hand.  Thus  accoutred,  he  marched  forth,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  court,  where  the  king  was  adminifteringjuflice. 
The  eyes  of  the  people  were  naturally  turned  upon  fo'itriking 

a  fpec- 
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a  fpcclacle,  for  flriking  he  was,  being  very  tall,  very  propor- 
tioned, and  very  handfome  :  and  this  moved  the  king  to  or- 
der him  forward,  and  to  afk  him,  who  he  was  ?  I  am,  fays 
he,  Dinocrates  the  Macedonian  architect,  and  bring  to  your 
majefty  thoughts  and  defigns,  that  are  worthy  of  your  great- 
nefs  :  for  I  have  laid  out  the  mount  Athos  into  the  form  of  a 
man,  in  whofe  left  hand  I  have  defigned  the  walls  of  a  great 
city,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  mount  to  flow  into  his  right, 

'and  from  thence  into  the.  fea.  Alexander  feemed  pleafed 
with  his  defign,  but  after  fome  little  debate  about  it,  declined 
putting  it  in  execution.  However,  he  kept  the  architect 

.and  took  him  with  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  employed  him 
in  marking  out  and  building  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Another 
memorable  inftance  of  'Dinocrates's  architectonic  fkill  is  his 
reftoring,  and  building  in  a  more  auguft  and  magnificent 
manner  than  before,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
fus,  after  Heroftratus,  for  the  fake  of  immortalizing  his  name, 
had  deftroyed  it  by  fire.  A  third  inftance,  more  extraordinary  Solmus  c-4« 
and  wonderful  than  either  of  the  former,  is  related  by  Pliny  P' 

i  J  4 

in  his  Natural  hiftory ;  who  tells  us,  that  he  had  formed  a 
fcheme,  by  building  the  dome  of  the  temple  of  Arfmoe  at 
Alexandria  of  loadftone,  to  make  her  image  all  of  iron  hang 
in  the  middle  of  it,  as  if  it  were  in  the  air.  We  honour  the  LJI>.  xxxiv- 
mernory  of  Dinocrates  as  an  architect,  and  we  think  there  is  c.  14. 
reafon  for  it :  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he  could  have  per- 
formed this,  no  more  than  we  believe,  that  the  fame  thing 
was  actually  done,  in  regard  to  the  body  of  Mahomet,  after 
he  was  dead,  as  fome  have  fabuloufly  reported.  Dinocrates 
was  commanded  to  do  this  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  honour 
of  Arfmoe,  who  was  his  fifter  and  his  wife  j  but  the  king's 
death,  and  his  own,  hindered  him  from  proceeding  far,  if  at 
all,  in  the  defign. 

D  I  O  C  A  S  S  I  U  S,    an  ancient  hiftorian,  known  alfo 
by  the  furnames  of  Cocceius  or  Cocceianus,  was  born  at  Ni- 
.  csea,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  and  flourifhed  in  the  third  century.  . 

IT-      c    \-        A  •  r  /-  i         i-  '      Fabric.  Bibl. 

riis  father  Apromanus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  was  go-  Grxc,  ton]. 
vernor  of  Dalmatia,  and  fome  time  after  proconful  of  Cilicia,  Hi.  p.  319— 
under  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian.     Dio  was   with  his  XoffiasHS 
father  in  Cilicia ;  and  from  thence  went   to    Rome,    where  p/^s. 
he  diftinguimed  himfelf  by  public  pleadings.     From  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  he  was  a  fenator  of  Rome  ;  was  made  praetor 
of  the  city  under  Pertinax  ;  and  raifed  at  length  to   the  ccn- 
fulfhip>  which  he  held  twice,  and  exercifed  the  fecond  time, 
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jointly  with  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  He  had  pafled 
through  feveral  great  employments  under  the  preceding  em- 
perors. Macrinus  had  made  him  governor  of  Pergamus  and 
Smyrna:  he  commanded  fome  time  in  Africa;  and  after- 
wards had  the  adminiftration  of  Auftria  and  Hungary,  then 
called  Pannonia,  committed  to  him.  He  undertook  the  tall: 
of  writing  hiftory,  as  he  informs  us  him felf,  becaufe  hfe  was 
admonifhed  and  commanded  to  do  it  by  a  vifion  from  heaven  ; 
and  he  tells  us  alfo,  that  he  fpept  ten  years  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  it,  and  twelve  more  in  compofing  it.  His  hiftory 
comprifed  all  the  time  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 

*-^»  i  /-v*-\         s*\r         Al^-*r««Jrt»*         W  A*vM*«**n  o  \~\  r\          T1TOO        Ci1^,*l'.'5.1          M",  f"/^\          *"-  »  .'Y  H.  t-\7 


thirty- 
of  the  thirty-fifth.     The  twenty-five  following, are  preferved 

intire;  but  inftea'd  of  the  laft  twenty,  of  which'  we  have  no- 
thing more  than  Fragments,  we  mud  be  content  with  the 
Epitome,  which  XiphilimiS;  a  monk  of  Conftantinople,  has 
given  of  them.  Photius  obferves,  that  he  wrote  his  Roman 
hiftory,  as  fome  others  had  alfo  done,  not  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome  only,  but  from  the  defcent  of  ./Eneas  into  Italy » 
which  he  continued  to  the  year  of  Rome  982,  and  ofChrill 
228,  when,  as  we  have  obferved,  he  was  conful  a  iecoiul 
time  with  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  What  we  now 
have  of  it,  begins  with  the  expedition,  of  Lucullus  againft 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  about  the  year  of  Rome  684, 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  the 
year  806. 

Though  all  that  is  loft  of  this  hiftorian,  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, yet  that  is  moft  fo,  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
forty  laft  years :  for  within  this  period  he  was  an  eye-witnefs 
of  all  that  palled,  and  a  principal  aclor  in  a  great  part.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  Commodus,  he  could  relate  nothing,  but 
what  he  had  from  the  teitimony  of  others  ;  after  that,  every 
thing ^feH  in  a  manner  under  his  own  cognisance.  This  was 
contained  in  the  laft  books,  and  is,  we  lay,  the  moft  to  be 
regretted  ;  for  a  man  of  his  quality,  who  had  'fpent  his  life  in 
the  ^managment  of  great  affairs,  and  had  read  men  as' well  as 
books,  muft  needs  have  (hone  more  particularly  in  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  times,  And  it  is  even  now  allowed  of  him,  that 
no  man  has  revealed  more  of  thofe  ftate-fecrets,  which  Taci- 
tus ftiies  «  Arcana  imperii,"  and  of  which  he  makes  fo  high 
a  myftery;  He  is  alfo  very  exact  and  full  in  his  defections, 
in  defcnb«ng  the  order  of  the  comitia,  the  eftablifhing  of  ma- 
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giitates,  &c.  and,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  apotheofis,  or 
confecration  of  emperors,  perhaps,  he  is  the  only  writer,  who 
has  given  us  a  good  account  of  it,  if  \ve  except  Herodian, 
who  yet  feems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  his  imitator. 
Belides  his  defcriptions,  there  are  feveral  of  his  fpeeches,  which 
have  been  highly  admired  ;  thole  particularly  of  Maecenas  and 
Agrippa,  upon  the  queftion,  whether  Auguftus  fhould  refign 
the  empire,  or  no.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  been  exceedingly 
blamed  for  his  partiality,  which  to  foine  has  appeared  fo  great, 
as  almoft  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  his  whole  hiftory  ;  of  thole 
parts  at  leaft,  where  he  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  leafl; 
interefted.  The  inftances  aliedged  are  his  partiality  for  Cas^ 
far  againft  Pompey,  for  Antony  againft  Cicero,  and  his  ftrong 
prejudices  againft  Seneca.  His  treatment  of  Cicero  is  un- 
doubtedly very  fmgular :  he  affirms  his  father  to  have  been  a 
fuller,  who  yet  got  his  livelihood,  he  fays,  by  dreffing  other 
people's  vmes  and  olives ;  that  Cicer©  was  born  and  bred 
amidft  the  fcourings  of  old  cloaths,  and  the  filth  of  dunghills  ; 
that  he  was  mafter  of  no  liberal  fcience,  nor  ever  did  a  lingle 
thing  in  his  life,  worthy  of  a  great  man  or  an  orator ;  that  he 
proitituted  his  wjfe,  trained  up  his  fo.n  in  drunkennefs,  com- 
mitted inceft  with  his  daughter,  and  lived  in  adultery  with 
Cereilia,  whom  he  owns  at  the  fame  time  to  be  feventy  years 
old.  All  which,  and  much  more  of  the  fame  fort,  he  has 
thrown  together  in  a  fpeech,  dreffed  up  for  Fufius  Calenus, 
when  the^  fenate  was  debating  about  Antony.  "  The  ob- Lib.  xl-.:. 
"  vious  caufe  of  this  prejudice,  which  Dio  had  conceived 
<c  againft  Cicero,  the  great  author  of  Cicero's  life  takes  to 
"  have  been  his  envy  to  a  man,  who  for  arts  and  eloquence 
"  was  thought  to  eclipfe  the  fame  of  Greece"  ;  but  he  adds 
another  reafon,  not  lefs  probable  as  he  fays,  and  more  fo 
in  our  opinion,  deducible  from  Dio's  character  and  principles, 
which  were  wholly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Cicero.  u  For  Dio, 
as  he  fays,  flourifhed  under  the  moft  tyrannical  of  the  em- 
perors, by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  great  dignity  :  and 
being  the  creature  of  defpotic  power,  thought  it  a  proper 
compliment  to.  it,  to  depreciate  a  name,  fo  highly  revered 
for  its  patriotilm,  and  whofe  writings  tended  to  revive  that 
ancient  zeal  and  fpirit  of  liberty,  for  which  the  people  of 
Rome  were  once  fo  celebrated  :  for  we  find  him  taking  all 
occafions  in  his  hiftory,  to  prefer  an  abfolute  and  monarchi- 
cal government  to  a  free  and  democratical  one,  as  the 
moft  beneficial  to  the  Roman  ftate."  Middlcton's 
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DIO    CHRYSOSTOM. 

Dio  obtained  leave  of  the  emperor  Severus  to  retire  to  Ni- 
taea,  \vherehe  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  after  the  exam- 
p]e  of  thofe  animals,  fays  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  who  always 
'es  e'l~  return  to  die  in  their  manfions.     He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 

ftonensj  &c.  ^r 

about  feventy  years  old  when  he  died  ;  although  the  year  or 
his  death  is  not  certainly  known.  His  hiftory  was  firft  printed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1548,  by  Robert  Stephens,  with  only  the 
Greek  ;  but  has  often  been  reprinted  fmce  with  a  Latin  tranf- 
lation  by  Xy lander.  Photius  ranks  the  ftile  of  it  amongft  the 
moiL  elevated  :  Dio  feems,  he  fays,  to  have  imitated  Thucy- 
dides,  whom  he  follows  efpecially  in  his  narratives  and  ora- 
tions ;  but  he  has  this  advantage  over  him,  that  he  cannot  be 
reproached  with  obfcurity.  Belides  his  hiftory,  Suidas  afcribes 
to  him  feme  other  compofitions ;  as,  the  lire  of  the  philofopher 
Arrbnus,  the  actions  of  Trajan,  and  certain  itineraries.  Ra- 
phael Volaterranus  makes  him  alfo  the  author  of  three  books, 
intitled  "  DC  Principe,"  and  fome  fmall  treatifes  of  morality. 

DIO   CHRYSOSTOM,    a   celebrated   orator  and 

Fabric. Bibl.  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Prufa,  a  cityofBithy- 

•laec.  tom.  n-      an(j  ca]}ec}  ChrVi'oflom  on  the  account  of  his  eloquence. 

1^ '      P      "  O  C  J  • 

When  he  had  sone  through  the  ftudies  and  exercifes  that  were 

**-  +~j 

proper  for  his  juvenile  years,  and  was  almoft  grown  a  man, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt  and  other  countries  in  queft  of  know- 
ledge. Afterwards,  in  the  year  94,  he  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  Domitian,  for  fome  liberties  he  allowed  his  tongue, 
about  a  friend,  whom  that  tyrannical  emperor  had  put  to  death ; 
and,  this  bringing  his  own  life  into  danger,  he  bammed  him- 
felf,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle  he  confuked,  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  Roman  empire,  among  the  Getes,  the  Myiians, 
and  the  Thracians,  as  he  himfelf  relates.  Upon  the  death  of 
Domitian,  he  put  a  Hop  to  a  great  tumult  among  the  foldiers 
'by  the  force  of  his  oratory :  upon  which  he  was  recalled  by 
Nerva,  and  was  afterwards  fo  dear  to  Trajan,  that  the  em- 
peror ufed  to  take  him  up  into  the  fame  gilded  litter  or  chariot 
in  which  he  himfelf  was  carried.  Photius  fays,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  frnall  and  {lender  body,  but  of  a  great  and  noble 
mind.  He  was  at  nrft  a  fophift,  but  afterwards  quitted  that 
profeflion,  and  became  a  philofopher  ;  following  the  Stoics, 
-os  far  ns  he  thought  the  Stoics  followed  nature  and  right  reafon. 
"It  is  /aid,  that  he  afFc6r.ed  a  prodigious  feverity  of  manners ; 
and  vhen  he  appeared  in  public,  which  was  often,  ufed  to  be 
cloathed  in  the  fkin  of  a  lion.  How  long  he  lived  is  not  cer- 
tain -j  but  he  tc!U  us  more  than  once,  that  he  had  reached  old 

age. 
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a°-e.  There  are  extant  of  his  eighty  orations  and  diilertatior.s 
upon  political,  moral,  and  philofophical  fubjedls ;  which  are 
fufHcient  for  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  compliment,  which 
Synefius  has  paid  him,  when  he  fays,  that  we  may  CflB&der 
him  either  as  an  eagle  or  as  a  fwan  ;  that  is,  either  as  a  philo- 
ibpher  or  as  an  orator. 

DIODORUS    SICULUS,  an  ancient  hiftorian, 
was  born  at  Agyrium,  a  town  in  Sicily,  and  flourifned  in  the  Fa'M--c.3!M 
times  of  Julius  Csefar  and  Auguftus.     It  is  a  great  honour  to  9rsc- tom 
this  little  town,  favs  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  to  have  given  to  its  voffiL 
ifle  a  perfon,  without  whom  no-body  would  have  known   its  H:ft  G 
antiquity  ;  nor  many  things,  which  render  it  very  considerable,  jugemens 
Diodorus  fays,  in  the  bfitemning  of  his   hiftcrv,  which  ftands  fur  Ies  &• 

J  •*  O  ^-2  r'       * 

in  ftead  of  a  preface  to  it,  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  thirty  years  ' 
in  writing  it,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  viz.  Rome  ;  where 
he  collected  materials,  which  he  could  not  have  procured  elfe- 
where.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  tells  us,  he  did  not  fail  to  go  him- 
felf  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  provinces  of  Europe  and 
Alia,  as  well  as  to  Egypt,  that  he  might  not  commit  the 
ufual  faults  of  thofe  who  had  ventured  to  treat  particularly  of 
places  which  they  had  never  viiited.  Diodorus  calls  his  work, 
not  an  '  Hiftory,'  but  an  '  Hiftorical  Library  ;'  and  with  fome 
reafon  ;  fmce,  when  it  was  intire,  it  contained,  according  to 
the  order  of  times,  all  which  other  hiftorians  had  written  fepe- 
rately.  For  he  had  comprifed  in  forty  books,  the  moft  re- 
markable events  which  had  happened  in  the  world,  during 
the  fpace  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  ;  without 
reckoning  what  was  comprehended  in  his  fix  firft  books  of 
the  more  fabulous  times,  viz.  of  all  which  happened  before 
the  Trojan  war.  But  to  the  great  grief  of  the  curious,  of  the 
forty  books  only  fifteen  are  now  extant.  The  firft  five  are  in- 
tire, and  give  us  an  account  of  the  fabulous  times ;  and  ex- 
plain the  antiquities  and  tranfacr.ions  of  the  Egyptians,  Af- 
fyrians,  Perfians,  Lybians,  Grecians,  and  other  nations, 
before  the  Trojan  war.  The  five  next  books  are  wanting. 
The  eleventh  book  begins  at  Xerxes's  expedition  into  Greece ; 
from  whence,  to  the  end  of  the  twentieth  book,  which  brings 
the  hiftory  down  to  the  year  of  the  world  3650,  the  vork  is 
intire  ;  but  the  latter  twenty  books  are  quite  loft.  Henry  Ste- 
phens afferts,  from  a  letter  communicated  to  him  by  mr.  La- 
zaro  Baif,  that  the  '  Hiftorical  Library  '  of  Diodorus  remains 
intire  in  fome  corner  of  Sicily  :  upon  which,  fays  La  Mothe 
le  Vayer,  "  I  confefs  I  would  willingly  go3  aJmoft  to  the  end 

«  of 
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"  of  the  woild,   it"  I  thought  to  find  there  To  great  a  treafurc, 

-  I   ij-,.,11  envy    thofc9  tli.it  will  conic  altci  us,   this  im- 

-  po    int  difcovery,  if  it  ihall  be  made  wlicn  we  fliall  be  no 
*-  morej  when,  inftead  of  fifteen  bofcksohiy,  which  we  now 
^  enjoy,  they  {hall  poflef*  the  whole  forty." 

T;;,  this  whole  work  a:e  thus  explained  in   the 

Prefix,  h\  Diodoius  himklf:  "  Our  fix  tiril  books,  fays  he, 
'-  co'.nprchcnd  all  that  happened  bcfoic  the  war  of  Tro\ , 
fck  to_viiKT  \\ith  manv  fabulous  m:itu  is  In  if  and  there  in- 
»*  terJJH  bd.  Of  theic,  the  three  former  ulatc  the  antuMii- 

^  des  of  the  Barbarians,  .r.^I  tin-  three  latter  contain  tin  . 

fc'   oi'the  Cliv'i  k::.      The  eleven  next  following  include   all  ret 

<<  ir.arivabie  events  in  t!ie\uM'ld,  from  the  ddlruction  of  Tiov 
"  to  the  ile.:th  of  Alexander  the  C^eat.  And,  l:;llly,  the 
4t  other  twentv-thjve  extend  to  the  eo;K]ueH-  of  Julius  C;i  lar 
tc  over  the  C;:uls,  when  I'.e  made  the  Liriii.li  ocean  iin- 
4C  northern  bournis  of  the  Reman  envpire."  Since  DiodoruS 
ipcalcs  of  Julius  C.vf.u,  :u~-  he  docs  in  more  places  thr.n  one, 
and  always  according  to  the  Pagan  cuftom  with  an  attribute 
of  foiv.e  divi;n'tv,  he  ear.nct  be  more  ancient  th:.n  he.  XV  h 
Eufebius  writes  in  his  f.Chmnicon^  th.u  Diou'onis  Sic;:'  ^ 
lived  under  this  emperor,  he  feems  to  limi;  the  life  of  thv  t. 
mer  with  the  rei^n  of  the  Litter  :  yt :  Sujvlas  pu.lor 

even  to  Auguftus :  and  Scaliger  vov  well  obi'mcs  in  his 
animadverfions  upon  Kufebius,  that  Di-.Hlor:;.-:  m  have 

lived  to  a  very  great  age  j  and  that;  he  was  alive  at  leail  i- 
the        nofAuguilus,  iince  he  mentions,  on   the   fubjeet  of 

the  Olympiads',  the  Romans  Biflextile  year.  Now  this  name 
AV.IS  not  ufed  before  the  fatLs  and  c  |  i  .dar  were  corrected  ; 
\.  iieh  was  done  by  Atiguftuq  to  nia:  \-,  .nk  of  '  ;'I\\IL- 

cellbr  nie-repi'i-'eci:. 

Dtodorus  has  met  with  a  different  reception  f: •.  in  the  learn- 
ed. Pliny  affirms  him  u>  have  beeo  the  jirft  of  the  LI  reeks 
who  wrote  ierioufly,  .  d  avoided  trifka:  l  primus  apu4  Grae^ 
*•  cos  defiit  nugari  P  rus,'  are  his  \\^\\'\  .  Hifhop  iVIon- 

,ue,  in  his  preface  to  h»S  App;.'\::'ii,   L^.CS    him    the  praiu: 
of  being  an  excellent  author,  who  with  'jrcat  iklelity,  im 
menfe   l.ibour,    and    uncommc'n    ingenuity,   ha.;   colkcted    an 
rliftorical  Library,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  his  t>\vn  and  the 
ftud  other  men.     And  this  is  his  general  character  ;  >>; 

he  is  ccnfuu.d  by  the  learned  Boclin  for  his  ftile,   and  by  ]  Aido- 
yicus  \  ivos  for  the  matter  of  his  hiflorv,  than  which,'  lie  I. 
^  ex  -  .  s  contradi^ion  to  Pliny,  nothing  can  be  more  triiling. 
•e  French  ciilic  above  cited  XAH!'  <     indie;;- 
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the  credit  of  this  writer  j    and  whereas   Vives  had   rxccptc'i 
particularly  againft  the  fables  and  mythology  in  the  five  firffc 
hooks,  "  I  am  fo  far,  fays  he,  frurn  condemning   them,  that 
"  in  my  opinion  we  have  nothing  more  precious   in    all  the 
"  remains  of    r.ntiquity.      For,  befide'3    that  fables    may   be 
"  ferioufly  told,  and  that  Plat-/',  "\  im;eus,  with  manyoti. 
"  works  of   equal   importance,  would   be  ufelcfs  upon    this 
*•'   ftippofition,  yet  THM''-   ::H:  of  t/rcu  u.e  to  give   us  an  idea  of 
"  the  theolo;  y  of  the  old  idolaters.     And  if  it  were  lawful  to 
"  give  an  holy  name  to  a  prophane  thing,  I  mi^ht  call  the 
te  live  book-,  abovementioned  '  the  bible  of  paganifm'  ;    fmcc 
cc  the1/  teach  us  at  the  firft  view,  what  the  Gentiles  belhvod  of 
ct  eternity,  and  of  the   creation   of  the   world,      'i  hus  they 
"  give  us  fo  perfeiSi  an  idea  of  the  tlr  Oj  i  •  :/  of  the  Egyptians,, 
tc   which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greek-;,  that  without 
"  them  we  mould  he  ignorant  of  what  is  moft  curious  in  that 
"   fort  of  knowledge.— In  (peaking  well  of  Diodorus,  we  do 
"   no  more  trutn  what  not  only  Pagans,  but   even  Chriflians 
a  .have  done.     Jullin    Martyr  calls    him   the  mod  renowned 
"  and  efteemed  of  all  the  Greek  hiiforians,  if  the  c  Exhortatio 
**  adGnpcos'be  ("uftin  Martyr's ;  and  Biifebtus  goes  beyond 
tc  him,  when  after  having  given  him  the  higheft  titles  ima- 
*c  ginable  in  fevcral  parts  of  his   '  Prreparatio, '   he  finifhe.';  a 
*c  proof  in   his  tenth  book  with  a  quotation  out  of  him  ;  c  to 
u  the  end,  fays  he,  that  the  authority  of  Diodorus  may  be  as 
*'  a  feal  to  all  my  demonflration.' — Should  I,    concludes   Le 
IC  Vayer,  feek  reafon  to  blame  him,  it  fhould  be  much  rather 
"  for  the  great  fupcrftition  in   which  he  abounds,  than   for 
"  his    bsd    Greek,  or  for    having   managed  his  fubjedt  im- 
*c  properly.  Ibid, 

Thj-j  hiftorian  was  printed  by  Henry  Stephens  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1559  with  the  Greek  only.  Verfions  w?re  after- 
wards made,  one  of  the  five  firft  books  by  the  Florentine 
Poggius.  at  the  rcqueft  of  Pope  Nicholas  V  ;  and  the  reft 
have  been  tranflated  iince.  The  bcft  edition  of  Diodorus  is 
that  in  two  volumes  folio,  printed  at  Amfleroarn  in  the  year 
1743,  «  Grrece  &  Latine,  cum  noiis  &  emendationibus  vario- 
rum, cura  Petri  V/efleiing.' 

DIOGENES,  the  Cynic,  wa^,  favs  mr.  Bayle,  one 
of  thofe  extraordinary  men,  who  run  every  thing  to  extremity, 
\vithoutcxceptingreafon  itfelf;  and  who  verify  the  maxim, 
that  "  there  is  no  great  genius  without  fomc  little  mixture  of 
41  raadneft."  /ic  was  born  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus ;  and  n&y:c-5 
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was  expelled  from  thence  for  coining  falfe  money  ;  as  was  his 
father  aifo,  who  was  a  banker.  He  retired  to  Athens,  and 
prevailed  on  the  philofopher  AntifLhenes  to  become  his  mafter. 
He  not  only  fubmitted  to  the  kind  of  life,  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  followers  of  that  founder  of  the  Cynics,  but  he  added 
new  decrees  of  auf.  :erky  to  it.  He  ordered  fomebody  to  pro- 
vide him  a  cell  ;  but.  as  that  order  was  not  fpeedily  executed, 

Diorenes  ]ie  jrrew  impatient,  and  lodged  himfelf  in  a  tub.  He  ufed  to 
in  calf  himfelf  a  vagabond,  who  had  neither  houfe  nor  country, 
was  obliged  to  beg,  was  ill  cloathed,  and  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  :  and  yet,  fays  /Elian,  he  took  as  much  pride  in  thofe 
things,  as  Alexander  could  in  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  He 
was  not  indeed  a  iot  more  humble,  than  thofe  who  are  cloathed 
in  rich  apparel,  and  fare  fumptuoufly  every  day.  He  looked 
down  on  all  the  world  with  fcorn  :  he  magifterially  cenfured 
all  mankind,  and  thought  himfelf  unqueftionably  fuperior  to 
all  other  philofophers.  Alexander  one  day  paid  him  a  vifit, 
and  made  him  an  offer  of  riches  or  any  thing  elfe  :  but  all 
that  the  philofopher  requeued  of  him  was,  to  ftand  from  be- 
twixt him  and  the  fun.  As  if  he  had  laid,  "  Do  not  deprive 
"  me  of  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  I  leave  to  you  thofe  of  for- 
"  tune."  The  conqueror  was  fo  affecT:ed  with  the  vigour 
and  elevation  of  his  foul,  as  to  declare,  that  "  if  he  was  not 
"  Alexander,  he  would  chufe  to  be  Diogenes  :  ';'  that  is,  if  he 

Plutarch,  in  was  ri0t  m  poffeffion  of  all  that  was  pompous  and  fplendid  in 
candro.  Yrf^  he  W0ujd9  nke  Diogenes,  heroically  defpife  it.  No-body 
can  wonder,  that  Alexander  fhould  be  fo  {truck  with  this  be- 
haviour of  Diogenes  :  that  a  prince,  who  faw  himfelf  conti- 
nually befet  with  a  croud  of  gaping  wolves,  whofe  voracious 
appetites  all  his  power  could  never  fatisfy,  fhould  admire  a  man, 
who,  though  he  might  have  had  any  favours,  would  afk  him 
nothing  ;  and  even  bad  him,  without  compliment  or  ceremony, 
to  ftand  away,  and  not  intercept  his  fun. 

Some  perfons  have  charged  this  philofopher  with  drunken- 
nefs  j  but  certainly  mofl  injurioufiy.  Far  from  being  a  drinker, 
he  thought  it  ftrange,  that  they  who  are  thirfly  do  not  drink 
at  the  iirft  fpring  they  meet  with,  inftead  of  hunting  after 
choice  wines  :  he  thought  them  more  unreafonable  than 

O 

brutes  :  and  for  his  own  part,  he  defired  no  other  liquors  to 
quench'his  thirft,  than  what  nature  provided  for  him  in  a  river. 
Diogenes  had  a  great  prefence  of  mind,  as  appears  from  his 
finart  fay  ings,  and  quick  repartees  -}  and  Plato  is  thought 


v-.\     lift.   to  nave  Pa£fed  no    ill  judgment  upon  him,   when  he  called 
1.  xiv.,,  33,  him  a  mad  Socrates.     He  /pent  a  considerable  part  of  his 

life 
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life  at  Corinth  ;  and  the  reafcn  of  his  living  there  was  as  fol- 
lows :  As  he  was  going  over  to  the  ifland  of  ^Egina,  he  was 
taken  by  pirates,  who  carried  him  into  Crete,  and  there  ex- 
pofed  him  to  Tale.     He  anfwered  the  cryer,   who   afked  him 
what  he  could  do,  "  that  he  knew  how  to  command  men  :" 
and  perceiving  a  Corinthian  who  was  going  by,  he  (hewed 
him  to  the  cryer,   and  .faid,  "  Sell  me  to  that  gentleman,  for 
44  he  wants  a  mailer."     Xeniades,  for  that  was  the  Conn-  Diog.  Lacrt. 
thian's  name,  bought  Diogenes,  and  carried  him  with  him 
to   Corinth.     He  appointed   him  tutor  to  his   children,  and 
entrufted  him  alib  with  the  management  of  his  houfe.     Dio- 
genes's  friends  were  defirous  of  redeeming  him ;  but,  faid  he 
to  them,  "  Ye  are  a  pack  of  fools ;  lions  are  not  fiaves  to 
"  their  feeders,  but  the  feeders  to  the  lions."     He  plainly  Ibid, 
told  Xeniades,  that  he  muft  obey  him ;  for,  fays  he,  "  Go- 
44  vernors  and  phyficians,   though  fervants,  yet   require  obe- 
46  dience  from  thofe  that  are  under  their  care."     Some  fay,  ibid. 
that  Diogenes  (pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Zeniades's  fa- 
mily ;  but  Dion  Chryfoftom  afferts,  that  he  palled  the  winter 
at  Athens,  and  the  fummer  at  Corinth.     He  died  at  Corinth, 
when  he  was  about  ninety  years  old :  but  authors  are  net 
agreed  either  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.     Some 
fay,  he  died  of  an  overflowing  of  the  gall,  occafioned  by  his 
eating  a  neat's  foot  raw  ;  others,  that  he  fuffocated  himfelf  by 
holding  his  breath ;  others,  that  he  died  of  the  bite  of  a  dog ;  Ibid, 
others,  that  he  threw  himfelf  down  a  precipice;  others,  that  ^lian.Var, 
he  ftrangled  himfelf.     The  laft  opinion  is  reported  by  Jerom  hlft-  *•  vm- 
as  the  true  one  :  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  what  Jerom  has  c 
obferved  upon  it :  cc  His  death,  fays  the  father,  is  a  teftimony 
46  of  his  temperance  and  virtue  :  for,  as  he  was  going  to  the 
ct  Olympic  games,  a  fever  feized  him  in  the  way ;  upon  which 
4C  he  lay  down  under  a  tree,  and  refufed  the  afftfrance  of  thofe 
4C  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  offered  him  either  a  horfe 
*>'  or  a  chariot.     Go  you  to  the  games,  fays  he,  and  leave 
44  me  to  contend  with  my  illnefs,     If  I  conquer,  I  will  fol- 
4£  low  you :  if  I  am  conquered,  I  (hall  go  to  the  (hades  be- 
4C  low.     He  difpatched  himfelf  that  very  night,  faying,  that 
41  he  did  not  fo  properly  die,  as  get  rid  of  his  fever."     As  to  Hieron.  ad- 
the  time  of  his  death,  fome  have  faid,  that  he  died  in  the  verf. Jovian. 
1 1 3th   Olympiad,    upon  the  fame   day   with  Alexander  the1*11' 
Great :  but   it  muft  have  been  fomewhat  later,  otherwife  he 
could  not,  as  Laertius  relates,  have  been  fent  for  by  Perdiccas, 
and  threatened  with  death,  if  he  did  not  come  5  nor  could  Cra- 
terus  have  defired  a  vifit  from  him.     He  (hewed  a  ftrange  in- 
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difference  about  being  buried ;  and  Tully  has  given  us,  in  his 
Tufculan  Queftions,  part  of  a  convention  he  was  fuppofed  to 
have  had  with  his  friends  upon  this  fubje£L  Upon  his  order- 
ing himfelf  to  be  thrown  out  unburied,  "  what,  faid  his 
"  friends,  to  the  birds  and  beafts  ?  No,  replied  he,  lay  my 
"  flick  by  me,  that  I  may  drive  them  off.  How  will  you  bt 
"  able,  faid  they  ?  for  you  will  Have  no  fenfe.  Why  then,  re- 
<c  turned  he,  what  fignifies  the  being  torn  by  beafts,  to  a  man 

Lib.  i.  «  who  perceives  nothing  of  the  matter  ?"  No  regard  how- 
ever was  had  to  this  indifference  6f  Diogenes ;  for  he  had  an 
honourable  funeral.  He  was  interred  near  the  gate  of  thfc 
ifthmus ;  and  his  tomb  was  adorned  with  a  column,  on  which 

Diog.Laert.  was  placed  a  dog  of  marble.     The  inhabitants  of  Sinope  erec- 

and  Paufa-  ted  alfo  ftatues  of  brafs  to  the  honour  of  this  philofopher,  the;r 

Jims,  1.  ij.    counfrymari. 

Diogenes  had  fome  illuftrious  difciples,  and  wrote  feveral 
books.  What  his  religion  was,  or  whether  or  no  he  had  any,' 
may  well  be  difputed  :  but  it  is  allowed,  that  his  moral  pre- 
cepts were,  many  of  them,  very  good.  He  preached  againft 
luxury,  avarice,  ambition,  and  the  fpirit  of  revenge,  with  all 
poflible  ftrength.  He  {hewed  the  vanity  of  human  occupa- 
tions, from  this  reafon  principally,  that  we  neglect  to  regulate 
our  internal  faculties  and  paffions,  while  we  fpe'nd  all  our  time 
upon  things  external.  It  muft  not  be  differhbled  however,  that 
he  held  fome  moft  admirable  maxims  :  and  the  moft  fhame- 
lefs  and  inexcufable  circumftance  of  his  life$  was  bruti(h)y 
committing  a6b  of  impurity  in  the  open  view  of  the  worH. 
He  ufed  to  argue  thus,  in  the  defence  of  them  :  It  is  no  fin  to' 
dine,  therefore  it  is  no  fin  to  dine  in  the  ftreets.  On  this 
foundation  he  eat  any  where,  and  pretended  his  principle  v/as 
to  be  extended  to  all  natural  wants  :  fo  that,  as  he  thought 
it  was  allowable  to  lie  with  a  woman,  he  concluded  there  was 
no  harm  in  lying  with  her  publicly.  Nay,  he  extended  it,  if 
hjftory  can  be  credited,  even  to  unnatural  wants  :  for  he  made 
no  fcruple  to  be  guilty  of  felf-pollution  in  the  ftreets.  Not- 
•withftanding  the  teftimony  of  many  authors,  we  can  hardly 
believe  this  to  have  been  an  allowed  maxim  with  the  Cynics, 
•when  we  remember,  that  they  were  fo  much  approved  by  the 
Stoics,  who  were  the  moft  aiiftere  of  all  the  philofophers  : 
much  lefs  can  we  think  it  of  Diogenes,  whom  the  greatcft 
and  befl  men  of  antiquity  have  fo  much  admired  and  extolled. 
Seneca  is  never  tired  with  praifmg  him  ;  and,  having  called 
um  Virum  ingentis  animi,  a  man  of  a  great  foul,  he  fays, 
that,  if  any  one  doubts  of  the  happinefs  of  Diogenes,  he 
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"  may  call  in  queftion  the  ftate  and  bleflednefs  of  the  immor- 
cc  tal  Gods."     St.  Chryfoftom  propofes   him  as  a  pattern  of  De  Vit^ 
many  religious  virtues,   againft  thofe  who  defpifed  a  monaftic  Beat- 
life :  andx  St.  Jerom,  in  the  place  above  referred  to,  fpeaks 
very  honourably  of  him,  and  terms  him  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  Alexander. 

His  manner,  for  it  was  his,  of  confuting  the  philofopher 
who  denied  the  exiftence  of  motion,  has  been  much  admired : 
it  was  by  rifing  from  his  feat  and  walking. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS,  fo  called  from  Laertius, 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born,  is 
an  ancient  Greek  author,  who  wrote  ten  books  of  the  '  Lives 
4  of  the  philofophers,'  which  are  ftill  extant.     In  what  age  he 
flourifhed,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.     The  oldeft  writers  who 
mention  him  are  Sopater  Alexandrinus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  Hefychius  Mikfius,  who  lived 
under  Juftinian.     Laertius  oftens  fpeaks  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion of  Plutarch  and  Phavorinus  ;  and  therefore,  as  Plutarch 
lived  under  Trajan,  and  Phavorinus  under  Hadrian,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Laertius  could  not  flourifh  before  the  reigns  of  thofe 
emperors.     Menage  has  fixed  him  to  the  time  of  Severus  ; 
that  is,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  200 ;  and  from  certain  ex- 
prefHons  in  him  fbme  have  fancied  him  to  have  been  a  Chri- 
ftian ;    but,  as  Menage  obferves,  the  immoderate  praifes   he 
beftows  upon  Epicurus  will  not  fufFer  us  to  believe  this,  but 
incline  us  rather  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  an  Epicurean.     Laer-  Menag. 
tius  divided  his  Lives  into  books,  and   infcribed  them  to  a Pnefat<  2( 
•  learned  lady  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  as  he  himlelf  intimates  in  ertium. 
his  Life  of  Plato.    Montaigne  was  fo  fond  of  this  author,  that 
inftead  of  one  Laertius  he  wilhes  we  had  a  dozen  ;  and  Vof- 
fius  fays,  that  his  work  is  as  precious  as  old  gold.     Without De 
doubt  we  are  greatly   obliged    to   him  for  what  we    know 
of  the  ancient   philofophers  ;    and  if  he  had  been  as   exacl: 
in  the  writing  part,  as  he  was  judicious   in  the  choice  of  his 
fubjecl,  we  had  been  more  obliged  to  him  ftill.     Dr.  Eurnet, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  fir  Matthew  Hale,  fpeaks  of  him 
in  the  following  proper  manner  :  <c  There  is  no  book  the  an- 
*c  cients  have  left   us,  fays  he,  which   might  have  informed 
"  us  more  than  Diogenes  Laertius's  Lives  of  the  philofophers, 
«  if  he  had  had  the  art  of  writing  equal  to  that  great  fubjecl: 
4t  which  he  undertook  :  for  if  he  had  given  the  world  fuch  an 
"  account  of  them,  as  Gaffendus  has  done  ofPeirefch,  how 
"  great  a  ftock  of  knowledge  might  we  have  had,  which  by 
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"  his  unfldlfulneis  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft?  fincc  we  mu# 
*e  now  depend  only  on  him,  becaufe  we  have  no  other  and 
"  better  author,  who  has  written  on  that  argument."  Laertius 
is  no- where  obferved  to  be  a  rigid  afFefter  or  favourer  of  any 
iect :  which  makes  it  ibmewhat  probable,  that  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Potomon  of  Alexandria,  who,  after  all  the  reft,  and 
a  little  before  his  time,  eftablifned  a  fe&  which  were  called 
Eclectics,  from  their  chufmg  out  of  every  feet  what  they 
thought  the  trueft  and  propereft  to  flick  to.  His  books  (hew 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  univerfal  reading  ;  but  as  a  writer 
he  is  very  exceptionable,  both  as  to  the  dilpofal  and  the  defect 
of  his  materials. 

There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  Laertius's  c  Lives  of  the 
4  philofophers ;'  but  the  beft  is  that  printed  in  two  volumes  in 
4to  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1693.  This  edition  contains 
the  advantages  of  all  the  former,  befides  fome  peculiar  to  it- 
ielf:  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  verfion  corrected  and 
amended  by  Meibomius ;  the  intire  notes  of  Henry  Stephens, 
both  the  Cafaubons,  and  of  Menage,  printed  with  it ;  twenty- 
four  copper-plates  of  philofophers  elegantly  engraved  ;  to 
which  is  added,  '  the  hiftory  of  the  female  philofophers,'  writ- 
ten by  the  fame  Menage,  and  dedicated  to  the  learned  madam 
Dacier.  Befides  this,  Laertius  wrote  a  book  of  "  Epigrams 
"  upon  illuftrious  men,"  called  "  Pammetrus"  from  its  va- 
rious kinds  of  metre  :  but  this  is  not  extant. 

D1ONYSIUS,  the  Periegetic,  an  ancient  poet  and 
geographer,  concerning  whofe  peribn  and  affairs  we  have  no 
certain  information,  but  what  we  derive  from  the  elder  Pliny. 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  the  Perfian  Alexan- 
dria, afterwards  called  Antioch,  and  at  laft  Charrax,  could 
not  mifs  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  relpecls  to  a  perfon 
who  had  fo  much  obliged  him  ;  and  whom  he  profefTes  to  fol- 
low above  all  men  in  the  geographical  part  of  his  work.  He 
tells  us  then,  that  "  Dionyfius  was  a  native  of  this  Alexan- 
"  dria,  and  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  fent  by  Auguftus, 
<i  to  furvey  the  earrern  part  of  the  world,  and  to  make  re- 
<c  ports  and  obfervations  about  its  ftate  and  condition,  for  the 
"  ufe  of  the  emperor's  eldeft  fon,  who  was  at  that  time  pre- 
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paring  an  expedition  into  Armenia,  Parthia,  and  Arabia." 
This  paiTage,  though  feemingly  explicit  enough,  has  not  been 
thought  fufficient  by  the  critics  to  determine  the  time  when 
Dionyfius  lived,  whether  under  the  firft  Auguftus  Caeiar,  or 
under  fome  of  the  later  emperors,  who  aflumed  his  name  : 

but 
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but  VofTius  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  former  is  the 
emperor  meant  by  Pliny.  Dionyfius  wrote  a  great  number  of 
pieces,  reckoned  up  by  Suidas  and  his  commentator  Eufta- 
thius,  but  his  '  Periegefis,'  or  c  Survey  of  the  world,'  is  the 
only  one  we  have  remaining  j  and  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
fay,  that  this  is  one  of  the  moft  exacl:  fyftems  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, when  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Pliny  himfelf 
propofed  it  for  his  pattern. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  Dionyfms  is  no  more  to  be 
reckoned  a  poet,  than  any  of  thofe  authors,  who  have  inclu- 
ded precepts  in  numbers,   for  the  fake  of  af!iir.ing  the  memory  : 
and  we  are  apt  to  leave  him  in  the  company,  where  we  firft 
found  him  at  fchool,  namely,   among  the  grammarians  and 
rhetoricians,   who  fupplied   us  with  their  dry  leilbns  in  verfe. 
But  this   is  an  injurious  miftake  :  for,   though  he  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  more  valuable  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  fub- 
jecl,  than  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  wit,  or  the  harmony  of 
his  meafures  ;  yet  he  has  taken  care  to  lliew  us  in  many  pla- 
ces, that  he  had  a  genius  capable  of  more  fublime  underta- 
kings,  and  that  he  conflantly  made  the  mufes  the  companions, 
though  not  the  guides,  of  his  travels.     If  the  reader  would 
know   particulars,    we  refer  him  to  his  defcriptions  of  the 
ifland  of  Luca,   inhabited   by   departed  heroes ;  of  the  mon-  Verf.  544; 
ftrous  and  terrible  whales  in  Japrobana,  of  the  poor  Scythians  v.  596. 
that  dwelt  by  the  Meotic  lake;  to  the   account  of  himfelf,  v.  663. 
when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  Cafpian  fea,  of  the  fwans  and  v.  707. 
bacchanals  on  the  banks  of  Cayfter,   and  many  more  of  they.  836. 
fame  rtrain  ;  which,  together  with  the  conclufion  of  his  work, 
will  fhew  him  to  have  pofTefTed  no  fmall  fhare  of  poetic  fpirit. 

The  Periegefis  of  Dionyfms  has  been  publifhed  feveral  times 
with  and  without  the  commentaries  of  Eufbthius  :  but  the  Fabric, 
neateft  edition  is  that  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1697  ;  the  3ibl-  ^r 
beft  and  moft  ufeful  that  enlarged  and  improved  with  notes 
and  illuftrations  by  Hill. 
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DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS,    an  ex- 
cellent hiftorian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
naflus,  a  town  in  Caria ;   which  is  alfo  memorable  for  having 
produced  Herodotus  before  him.     This  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
as  well  as  from  himfelf.     He  came  to  Rome  foon  after  Au-  7abric. 
guftus  had  put  an  end  to   the  civil  wars,  which  was  about  Elbl-  9raec; 
thirty  years  before  Chrift;  and  continued  there,  as  he  himfelf  p°"'"'— 
relates  in  his  firft  book,  two  and  twenty  years,  learning  the  Voffius  de 
Latin  tongue,  and  making  all  necefTary  provifton  for  the  de-  Gr*c 
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fi-n  he  had  in  hand  of  writing;  the  Roman  hiftory.  To  this 
purpofe  he  read  over,  as  he  tells  us,  all  the  commentaries  and 
annals  of  thofe  Romans,  who  had  written  with  any  reputa- 
tion, about  the  antiquities  and  tranfaftions  of  their  ftate  ;  of 
fuch  as  old  Cato,  Fabius  Maximus,  Valerius  Antias,  Licimus 
Macer,  and  others  ;  but  owns,  after  all,  that  the  conferences 
he  had  with  the  great  and  learned  men  at  Rome  upon  this  fub- 
jcc~t,  were  almoft  as  ferviceable  to  him  as  any  thing  he  had 
read.  His  hiftory  is  intitled  <  Of  the*  Roman  antiquities,'  and 
was  comprifed  in  twenty  books,  of  which  only  the  eleven  firft 
arc  now  extant.  They  conclude  with  the  time  when  the 
confuls  refumed  the  chief  authority  of  the  republic,  after  the 
government  of  the  decemviri ;  which  happened  three  hundred 
and  twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  intire 
work  extended  to  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  ending 
where  Polyblus  begins  his  hiftory,  which  is  about  two  hun- 
dred years  later.  Some  have  imagined,  that  Dionyfms  never 
ended  his  work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  compofing 
any  more  than  eleven  books  out  of  the  twenty,  which  he  had 
promifed  the  public.  But  this  is  a  groimdlefs  furmife,  and 
contrary  to  exprefs  teftimony.  Stephanus,  a  Greek  author, 
who  wrote  e  about  cities,'  quotes  the  fixteenth  and  fcven- 
teenth  books  of  Dionyfius's  Roman  Antiquities  ;  and 
Photius,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  fays,  that  he  had  read  all  the 
twenty  books.  He  allures  us  further,  that  he  had  feen  the 
Compendium  or  Abridgment,  which  Dionyfius  made  of  his 
own  hiftory  into  five  books ;  but  which  is  now  loft.  The  re- 
putation of  this  hiftorian  ftands  very  high  on  many  accounts. 
As  to  what  relates  to  chronology,  all  the  critics  have  been  apt 
to  prefer  him  even  to  Livy  himfelf :  and  Scaliger  declares,  in 
his  Animadverfions  upon  Eufcbius,  that  we  have  no  author 
remaining,  who  has  fo  well  obferved  the  order  of  years.  He 
is  no  lefs  preferable  to  the  Latins,  on  account  of  the  matter 
of  his  hiftory  :  for  his  being  a  ftranger  was  fo  far  from  being 
prejudicial  to  him,  that  on  this  fmgle  confideration  he  made 
it  his  bufinefs  to  preferve  an  infinite  number  of  particulars, 
moft  curious  to  us,  which  their  own  authors  neglected  to 
write,  either  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  their  familiarity,  they 
thought  them  below  notice,  or  that  all  the  world  knew  them 
as  well  as  themfelves.  Laftly,  as  to  his  ftile  and  diftion,  no- 
thing can  be  more  pure,  more  clear,  more  elegant ;  infomuch 
that  many  have  thought  him  the  beft  author  to  be  ftudied  by 
thofe  who  v.  ould  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek- 
tongue, 

But, 
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But,  befides  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Dionyfius,  there  are 
other  writings  of  his  extant,  critical  and  rhetorical.  His  moft 
admired  piece  in  this  way  is  De  ftructura  orationis,  which 
was  rirft  printed  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  the  year  1508,  and 
lias  undergone  feveral  impreflions  fmce,  with  a  Latin  verfion 
joined  to  it ;  but  the  laft  and  beft  edition  was  that  by  Upton, 
printed  at  London  in  1702.  Several  other  little  compofitions 
of  the  fame  kind,  ftill  extant,  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  tafte  in  the  Belles  lettres,  and  of  great  critical  exactnefs ; 
and  nothing  can  more  clearly  convince  us  of  the  vaft  reputa- 
tion and  high  authority,  he  pofTefTed  at  Rome  among  the 
learned,  than  Pompey's  Tingling  him  out  to  give  a  judgment 
of  the  firft  Greek  hiftorklns,  and  efpecially  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon.  There  is  a  letter  of  Dionyfius  upo.n  this  fubject 
extant,  which  was  written  to  Pompey  $  at  Pompey's  own  re- 
queft  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  exceptionable  in  that  letter, 
or  in  the  other  critical  and  rhetorical  pieces  of  Dionyfius,  it 
is,  that  he  was  too  exact  and  rigorous  in  giving  laws  to  elo- 
quence, by  which  he  deprived  it  of  that  generous  liberty, 
which  is  almoft  effential  to  its  nature  :  for,  according 
to  him,  there  never  was  a  perfect  hiftorian  or  orator.  His 
finding  fault  with  Plato,  upon  his  rigid  principles,  was  one  of 
the  occafions  of  the  letter  which  Pompey  wrote  to  him; 
And  we  fee  by  his  anfwcr,  that  though,  to  content  Pompey, 
he  profeffes  himfelf  an  admirer  of  Plato,  he  does  not  forbear 
to  prefer  Dernofthenes  to  him ;  proteiting,  that  it  was  only  to 
pive  the  whole  advantage  to  the  latter,  that  he  excrcifed  his 

O  O 

cenfufe  agatnfl  the  former.  Neverthelefs  it  appears,  that  at 
another  feafon  he  fpared  Demofthencs  no  more  than  the  reft  , 
fo  prone  was  his  inclination  to  tind  fault,  merely  bccaufe  wri- 
ters did  not,  in  their  works,  come  up  to  that  ideal  perfection, 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind. 

Fabricius  makes  n6  doubt  but  all  thefe  tracts  and  letters 
of  critique  and  rhetoric  were  written  before  the  Roman  an- 
tiquities. The  Roman  antiquities  were  moft  elegantly  printed 
firft  in  Greek  by  Robert  Stephens  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1546  ; 
and  have  often  been  reprinted  fmce  with  verfions.  The  beft 
edition  of  all  Dionyfius's  works  is  that  by  dr.  Hudfon,  the 
late  learned  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  printed  at  Oxford 
in  the  year  1704. 

DIONYSIUS  (AREOPAGITA)  was  born  at  Athens, 
and  educated  there.  He  went  afterwards  to  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt ;  where,  if  we  may  believe  fome  writers  of  his  life,  he 
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faw  that  wonderful  eclipfe,  which  happened  at  our  Saviours 
paffion,  and  was  urged  by  fome  extraordinary  impulfe  to  cry 
out,  "  Aut  Deus  patitur,  aut  cum  patiente  dolet ;  either  God 
"  himielf  fuffers,  or  condoles  with  him  who  does."  At  his 
r-t.urn  to  Athens,  he  was  elected  into  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
from  whence  he  derived  his  name  of  Areopagite.  About  the 
A  car  50,  he  embraced  Chriftianity,  and,  as  fome  fay,  was 
appointed  firfi:  bifhop  of  Athens  by  St.  Paul ;  nay,  was  even 

Eufcb.  L.^.  confecratcd  by  the  hands  of  Paul.     Of  his  conversion  we  have 

a"d,  this  account   in  the   feventeenth   chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 

>  j&u   apoftles:     Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  was  brought  before  the 

Areopagus  to  give  an  account   of  himfelf  and   his   doctrine. 

He  harangued  in  that  court,  taking  occafion  to  fpeak  againft 

the  prevailing  idolatry  of  the  place,  from  an  altar  which  he 

found  with  this  infcription,  "  To  the  unknown  God."     The 

event  of  which  preaching  was,  as  the  facred  hiftorian  tells  us, 

that  "  certain  men  clave  unto  him  and  believed  ;   among  the 

"  which  was  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  a  woman  named  Da- 

v.r.  15.]  "  maris,  and  others  with  them."  Fie  is  fuppofed  to  have 
fuftered  martyrdom  ;  but  whether  under  Domitian,  Trajan, 
or  Adrian,  is  not  certain.  We  have  nothing  remaining  un- 
der his  name,  but  what  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe 
fpurious. 

D  I  O  N  Y  S  I  U  S,    Bifhop  of  Corinth,  flouriihed  under 
the  reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus ;  and  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  fuffered   martyrdom  about  the  year  178.     We 
know  little  more   of  him,  -than   what  appears  from  fome  of 
his  epiftles,  preferved  by  Eufebius :  from  which  we  learn,  that 
he  was  not  only  very  diligent  in  his  paftoral  care  over  the  flock 
committed  to  him,  but  that  he  extended  this  care  likewife  to 
the  inhabitants  of  all  other  countries  and  cities.     He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Lacedemonians,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to 
peace  and  concord :  another  to  the  Athenians,    in  which  he 
recommends  purity  of  faith  and  evangelical  holinefs  :  a  third 
Nicomedians,   to  bid  them  beware  of  the  herefy  of 
larcion:  a  fourth   to   the  churches  of  Crete:  a  fifth  to  the 
churches  of  Pontus :  a  iixth  to  the  Gnoffians,    in   which  he 
Pmytus,  their  bilhop,  not  to  impofe  too  feverely 
brethren  the  heavy  burden  of  continence,  but   to 
ler  the  frailties  and    infirmities  of  the  flefli.     He  wrote 
:vemh  letter  to  the  Romans,    in  which  he    mentions 
mousepiftle  of  Clemens  to  the  Corinthians ;  which,  as 
rom  him,  was  wont  at  that  time  to  be  publicly  read 

in 
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in  their  churches.  But  none  of  thefc  letters  are  now  extant; 
fo  that  all  the  judgment  we  can  form,  is  from  the  account 
Eufebius  has  given  of  them  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Eccleliaftical  Hiftory. 

DIONYSIUS,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  was  born  a 
Heathen,  and  of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family.  He  was  a 
very  diligent  inquirer  after  truth,  which  he  looked  for  in  vain 
among  the  various  feels  of  philofophers  ;  but  at  laft  found  it 
in  Ghriftianity,  in  which  he  was  probably  confirmed  by  his 
preceptor  Origen.  He  was  made  a  prefb.yter  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria  in  the  year  232  ;  and  in  247,  was  raifed  to 
that  fee  upon  the  death  of  Heracles.  When  the  Decian  per- 
fecution  arofe,  he  was  feized  by  the  foldiers  and  fent  to  Ta- 
pofiris,  a  little  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopus ;  but 
he  efcaped  without  being  hurt,  of  which  there  is  a  marvellous 
account  to  be  met  with  in  the  fragments  of  one  of  his  letters,  L 
which  Eufebius  has  preferred  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiitory.  c.  40. 
He  did  not  come  off  fo  well  under  the  Valeriao  perfecution, 
which  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  year  257  :  for  then  he  was  for- 
cibly hurried  off,  in  the  midft  of  a  dangerous  illneis,  and  ba- 
nifhed  to  Cephrus,  a  moft  defert  and  uncultivated  region  of 
Lybia,  in  which  terrible  fituation  he  remained  for  three  years. 
Afterwards,  when  Galleanus  publifhed  an  edict  of  toleration  to 
the  Chriftians,  Dionyfius  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  applied 
himfelf  diligently  to  the  offices  of  his  function  as  well  by  convert- 
ing Heathens,  as  by  fuppreffing  heretics.  TheNovatian  herefy 
he  laboured  to  put  a  ftop  to  ;  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  dif- 
pute,  which  was  rifen  to  fome  height  between  Stephen  and 
Cyprian,  concerning  the  rebaptization  of  heretics  :  but  he  at- 
tempted both  thefe  things  with  Chriftian  moderation  and  can- 
dor. For  it  rnuft  be  acknowledged  to  his  credit,  that  he  feems 
to  have  pofFeffed  more  of  that  fpirit  of  gentlenefs  and  meek- 
nefs,  than  was  ufually  to  be  found  in  thole  primitive  and  zea- 
lous times.  He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  quite  fo 
moderate  in  the  next  congrefs,  which  he  had  with  Sabellius  the 
heretic.  Sabellius  had  afferted,  that  "  the  fubftance  in  the 
"  Holy  Trinity  was  nothing  more  than  one  perfon  diftin- 
"  guifhed  by  three  names."  This  Dionyfius  oppofed  with 
fuch  zeal  and  ardor,  that  he  feems  to  have  fplit  upon  the  op- 
pofite  rock  :  for  he  maintained,  that  "  there  was  not  only  a 
"  diftinction  of  perfons,  but  of  eflence  or  fubftance  alfo,  and 
<{  even  an  inequality  of  power  and  glory  in  them."  Cave 
ho\vever  excufes  this  error  or  'blindnefs,'  as  he  calls  it,  in  him, 
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becaufe  it  flowed  from  his  intemperate  zeal  and  hatred  of  he- 
Kift.Literarretics ;  becaufe  too  Dionyfius  was  in  all  other  refpects  a  very 
v.i.  p.  124.  foun(l  an(j  orthodox  bifhop.     A  little  before  his  death  he  was 
called  to  a  fynod  at  Antioch,  to  defend  the  divinity  of  Jefus 
Chriil:  againft  Paul  of  Samofata,  who  was  bifhop  of  Antioch  : 
but  he  could  riot  appear  by  reafon  of  his  great  age  and  infir- 
mities.    He  wrote  a  letter  however  to  that  church,  in  which 
he  explained  his  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  refuted  Paul ; 
Tillemor.t.   wnorn  he  thought  fo  very  blameable  for  advancing  fuch  an 
clef,  ad  vjt.  error,  that  he  did  not  deign  to  falute  him  even  by  name.     He 
Dion\f.v.  4.  died  in  the  year  267;    and,  though  his  writings  were  very 
Fabnc.  Bib.  numerous,  yet  fcarce  any  of  them  are  come  down  to  us,  ex- 

Ecclel.  ad.  r  CJ  f.          j   v'     T?     r  i_- 

Hieron.  de  cept  i°me  fragments  preie;ved  by  .Lulebius. 

Script.    EC- 

del.  t.  69.  D  I  O  N  Y  S  I  U  S,  bifhop  of  Rome,  was,  as  fome  %, 
of  Greek  extraction,  but  raifed  by  his  uncommon  abilities  to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  in  which  he  continued  from  the  year  259  to 
the  year  269.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  writings, 
•which  is  genuine,  but  a  fragment  of  a  letter,  written  in  the 

^^  *  ^j    '  ,  f 

name  of  the  Roman  fynod  to  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  at  the 
time  that  this  bifhop  was  accufed  of  having  fallen  into  an  error 
oppofite  to  that  of  the  Sabellians.  He  admonifhes  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  to  purge  himfclf  of  the  imputation  ;  bring- 
ing at  the  fame  time  mapy  arguments  againft  the  Sabellians. 

DIOPHANTUS,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  algebra. 
He  wrote  thirteen  books  of  arithmetic,  which,  the  aftronqmer 
Regiomontanus  in  his  preface  to  Alfraganus  tells  us,  are  ftjll 
preferred  in  manufcript  in  the  Vatican  library.  Six  of 
thefe  books,  and  one  c  de  numeris  multangulis,'  were  firft 
publifhed  at  Bafil  by  Xylander  in  the  year  i  ^75,  but  in  a  La- 
tin veriion  only,  with  the  Greek  fcholia  of  Maximus  Pla- 
nudes  upon  the  two  rlrft  books,  and  obfervations  of  his  own. 
The  fame  books  were  afterwards  published  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin at  Paris  in  the  year  1621,  by  Meziriac,  an  ingenious  and 
learned  frenchman,  who  made  a  new  Latin  verfion  to  it,  and 
tnriched  it  with  very  learned  commentaries.  Meziriac  did 
not  intirely  neglect  the  notes  of  Xylander  in  his  edition,  but 
he  treated  the  fcholiaft  Pianudes  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
He  feems  to  intimate,  in  what  he  fays  upon  the  28th  qucition 
pf  the  iid  book,  that  the  fix  books  which  we  have  of  Dio- 
phantus  may  be  nothing  more,  than  a  collection  made  by 
ic-in-.:  novice,  of  iuch  propoiltions  as  he  judged  proper,  out  rf 
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the  whole  thirteen :  but  Fabricitis  thinks  there  is  no  juft. ground 
for  fuch  a  fuppofition.  When  Diophantus  lived,  is  not  Bib!.  Cr*c. 
known.  Some  have  placed  him  before  Chrifr,  and  fome tom- iv- 
after,  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  the  Antonines  ;  but  all  with 
equal  uncertainty/.  He  fcems  to  have  been  the  fame  Dio- 
phantus with  him  \yho  wrote  the  Canon  Adronomicus ; 
which,  Suidas  tells  us.,  was  commented  on  by  the  celebrated 
Kypatia,  the  daughter  cf  Theo.n  of  Alexandria  :  and  his  re- 
putation appears  to  have  been  very  high  among  the  ancients, 
who  made  no  fcruple  to  rank  him  with  Pythagoras  and  Euclid 
in  mathematical  learning.  Meziriac,  in  his  notes  upon  the 
fifth  book  De  Arithmeticis,  has  collected,  from  Diophantus's 
epitaph  in  the  Anthologia,  the  following  circumftances  of  his 
life,  namely,  that  he  was  married  \vfren  he  was  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  had  a  fon  born  five  years  after  ;  that  this  fon 

died  when  he  was  forty-two  years  of  acre,  and  that  his  father 

*  *  ~ 

did  n®t  furvive  him  above  four  years  :  from  which  it  appears, 
that   Diophantus  was  eighty-four   years   old   when  he  died.  Fabric, 
Meziriac's  edition  of  his  books  of  arithmetic  has  been  reprin- 
ted  fevcral  times  with  additions  of  notes  and  illustrations  by 
others. 

DIOSCO  RIDES  (PEDACIUS)  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  of  Anaxarba,  fmce  called  Caefareg,  in  Cilicia,  who  fiou- 
rifhed  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  compoied  five  books  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  Fabricius  is  certain,  that  he  compofed 
thefe  books  before  Pliny  wrote  his  Natural  Hiftory,  although 
he  fuppofes  Pliny  might  reach  the  ao;e  of  Diofcorides.  Pliny 
has  indeed  made  no  mention  of  him,  and  yet  relates  many 
things  of  a  very  fimilar  nature ;  which  circumilances  Fabri* 
cius  imputes  to  their  both  having  collected  their  materials  from 
the  fame  flore-houfe,  and  to  Pliny's  not  having  feen  the  books 
of  Diofcorides.  This  phyfician  teljs  us,  in  the  preface  of  his 
firft  book,  that  hp  had  confuted  all  who  had  written  upon  the 
'  materia  medica '  before  him  ;  that  to  the  information  he 
had  received  from  others,  he  Jiad  joined  great  application  of 
his  own  ;  that  he  had  travelled  over  many  countries,  for  the 

j 

fake  of  confirming  by  obiervation,  what  he  had  learned  from 
books ;  that  he  had  corrected  many  errors  of  others,  added 
many  new  things  of  his  own,  and  digeiied  the  whole  into  3 
regular  order.  Salmafius,  in  his  c  txercitationes  Plinians/ 
confiders  all  this  as  fo  much  bo-ailing,  ani  treats  Diofcorides 
ss  nothing  better  than  a  laborious  compiler  or  pillager  of 
Others  5  but  we  are  obliged  in  this  cafe  to  ftand  by  the  judg- 
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ment  of  Galen,  who  has  pronounced  thefe  books  of  Diofco- 

rides  to  be  the  beft  that  had  been  written  upon  the  fubjeft. 
Befides  thefc  five  books,  there  are  a  fixth  2nd  a  feventh  men- 
tioned by  Photius  ;  but  the  genuinenefs  of  them  isjuftly 
doubted,  fince  Galen  takes  no  notice  of  them  at  all,  in  feveral 
places  where  he  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  overlook  them. 
There  are  alfo  two  other  books  "  upon  fimple  and  compound 
"  medicines  eafy  to  be  come  at,"  which  have  been  attributed  to 
Diofcorides  ;  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious,  though 
they  feem  to  have  borne  his  name,  when  JEtius  read  them. 
The  firft  edition  of  Diofcorides's  works  was  publifhed  in 
Greek,  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1499  :  tnc7  nave 
often  been  pubiifhed  fince  with  verficns  and  notes. 

DOB  SON  (WILLIAM)  an  eminent  Englim  painter, 
was  born  in  London,  in  St.  Andrew's  parifh,  Holbourn,  in 
the  year  1610;  and  defcended  from  a  family,  at  that  time 
very  eminent  in  St.  Albans.  Who  firft  inftructed  him  in  the 
uie  of  his  pencil  is  uncertain  ;  but  of  this  we  are  well  allured, 
that  he  was  put  out  very  early  an  apprentice  to  one  mr.  Peake, 
a  ftationer  and  trader  in  picture's,  with  whom  he  ferved  his 
time.  Nature  inclined  him  very  powerfully  to  the  practice  of 
painting  after  the  life  ;  and,  by  his  mailer's  procurement,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  copying  many  excellent  pictures,  efpe- 
cially  fome  of  Titian  and  Van  Dyck.  How  much  he  was  be- 
holden to  the  latter  of  thofe  two  great  men,  may  eafily  be 
feen  in  all  his  works  ;  no  painter  having  ever  come  up  fo  near 
to  the  perfection  of  that  excellent  matter,  as  this  happy  imi- 
tator. He  was  alfo  further  indebted  to  the  generofity  of  Van 
D;  ck,  in  prefenting  him  to  king  Charles  I ;  who  took  him 
into  his  immediate  protection,  kept  him  in  Oxford  all  the 
while  his  majefty  continued  in  that  city,  fat  feveral  times  to. 
him  for  his  picture,  and  obliged  the  prince  of  "Wales,  prince 
Rupert,  and  mcft  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  to  do  the  like.  He 
was  a  fair  middle-ffeed  man,  of  a  ready  wit,  and  pleafing 
cohverfation  3  was  fomewhat  loofe  and  irregular  in  his  way  of 
living ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  opportunities  he  had 
of  making  his  fortunes,  died  very  poor  at  his  houfe  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  in  the  year  1647. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  of  our  artift,  that,  as  he  had   the  mif- 

prtune  to  want  fuitable  helps  in  his  beginning  to  apply  him- 

felf  to  painting,  fo  he  alfo  panted  more  encouragement,  than 

e  unhappy  times  he  flourifhed  in  could  afford.    "Neverthelefs, 
he  ihone  out  through  all  difadvaritages  5  and  it  is  univerfally 
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reed,  that  had  his  education  and  encouragement  been  an-. 
fwerable  to  his  genius,  England  might  juftly  have  been  as 
proud  of  herDobfon,  as  Venice  of  her  Titian,  or  Flanders  of 
her  Van  Dyck.  He  was  both  a  hiftory  and  face  painter  ;  and 
there  are  in  the  collections  of  the  curious  feveral  of  his  pictures 
of  both  kinds, 


DODWELL    (HENRY)    a   moft  learned   man, 
born  at  Dublin,  in  October  1641  ;  yet,  though  his  birth  hap- 
pened in  Ireland,  was  dcfcended  from  parents  of  Englifn  ex-. 
traction.     His  grandfather  was  a  clergyman,  and  his  father  a 
foldier  :  his  mother  was  daughter  to  fir  Francis  Slingfby,  un- 
cle to  that  fir  Henry  SI  ingiby,  who  was  beheaded  by  Crom- 
well in  1658,  for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  againfthirn.     In  The  Life  of 
the  firft  fix  years  of  his  life,  he  was  confined  with  his  mother  mr-j  Henry 
within  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  Irifh  rebellion  ;  Fr°a^s  '   y 
where,  though   they  enjoyed  fecurity,  yet  they  received   no  Brokesby, 
advantage   from  an  eftate  they  had    at  Connaught,   it  being  B.D.  Lond. 
poflefled  by  the  rebels.     In  the  year  1648,  his  parents  brought  pj^g,  I£ 
him  to  England  ;  and  after  fome   flay   at  London,  went  to 
York,  and  placed  him  at  a   free  fchool,  where  he  continued 
five  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  learning  which 
he  afterwards  acquired.     His  father,  after  having  fettled  him 
and  his  mother  at  York,  went  to  Ireland   to    look  after   his 
eftate,  but  died  of  the  plague  at  Waterford  ;  and  his  mother, 
going  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe,  fell  into  a  confumption,  of 
which  me  died,  in  her  brother  fir  Henry  Slingfby's  houfe.    By  p.  ^t 
the  lofs  of  his  parents,  he  was   reduced  to  fuch  neceffities, 
that,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us,  he  was  obliged  to   ufe 
charcoal,  becaufe  he  had  not  wherewithal    to  buy  pens   and 
ink  ;  and  that  he  fuffered  very  much,  by  reafon  of  his  board 
not   being  regularly   paid.     He   continued   in  this  miferable 
condition,  till  the  year  1654;  when  his   uncle,    mr.  Henry 
Dodwell,  rector  of  Newbourn  and  Hemley   in    Suffolk,    fent 
for  him,  difcharged  his  debts,    and  not  only  affifted,  but  per- 
fected him  in  his  ftudies.     With  him  he  remained  a  year,  and  P.  15,  16, 
was  then  fent  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  at  fchool  a  year  longer.  *7« 
In  1656,  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  college  of  that   city, 
under  the  learned  dr.  John  Stearne  ;  and  of  this  college  was 
fucceffively  chofen  fcholar  and  fellow  :  but  in  1666,  he  quit- 
ted his  fellowfhip,  in  order  to  avoid  going  into  holy  orders,  as 
the  ftatutes  of  his  college  required.     The  famous  bifhop  Jere- 
my Taylor  offered  to  ufe  his  intereft  for  procuring  a  difpenfa- 
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tion  oftheftatute  :  but  mr.  Dodwell  refufed  to  accept  of  this, 
left  it  mould  be  an  ill  precedent,  and  of  bad  confequence  af- 
terwards to  the  college.  The  reafons  given  for  his  declining 
the  minifterial  function,  were,  i.  "  The  great  weight  of 
"  that  office,  and  the  fevere  account  which  the  minifters  of 
"  Chrift  have  to  give  to  their  lord  and  matter*  2.  His  natu- 
"  ral  bafhfulnefs,  and  diffidence  of  himfelf,  as  not  being  able 
"  or  fitted  to  preach  to  a  congregation.  3.  Becaufe  he  thought 
"  he  could  do  more  fervice  to  religion  and  the  church,  as  a 
"  layman  than  as  a  prieftj  fmce  then  the  ufual  objections 
"  made  a^ainft  the  writings  of  the  clergy  would  be  removed, 
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"  namely,  that  being   ielf-interefted,  they   plead  their  own, 
"  while  they  fancy  themfelves  pleading  the  caule  of  God." 

He  came  over  to  England  in  the  year  1666  ;  and,  as  mr. 
Oxon.  Wood  informs  us?  refided  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  the  pub- 
lic library.  From  thence  he  returned  to  his  native  country  for 
a  time  ;  and,  in  the  year  1672,  publiihed  a  ppfthumous  trea- 
tifeof  his  tutor  dr.  Stearne,  infilled,  '  De  Qbftinatione :  opus 
pofthumum  pietatem  Chriftiano-Stoicam  fcholaftico  more  fua- 
dens.'  By  c-bftinatio,  dr.  Stearne  meant  "  iirrnnefs,  or  the 
"  not  finking  under  adverfities  and  misfortunes."  Mr.  Dod- 
well was  not  content  with  barely  publishing  this  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  requeft  of  his  tutor  a  little  before  his  death  ; 
but  he  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  which  he  calls  Prolegomena  apo- 
jogetica,  de  ufu  dogmatum  philofophicprum,  frc.  wherein  he 
apologizes  for  his  tutor  ;  who,  by  quoting  fo  often  in  that 
book,  and  fetting  a  high  value  upon,  the  writings  and  max- 
ims of  the  Heathen  philofopers,  particularly  the  Stoics,  might 
feem  to  fome  to  depreciate  the  holy  fcripturcs.  In  the  year 
1673,  he  wrote  a  preface,  without  his  name,  to  a  book,  in- 
titled,  "  An  introdu&iori  to  a  devout  life,"  by  Francis  de 
Sales,  the  laft  bifhop  and  prince  of  Geneva  ;  which  was  pub- 
limed  at  Dublin  in  Englifh  this  fame  year,  in  121110.  From 
this  time  he  began  to  prefent  the  world  with  pro  'u&ions  of  his 
own;  which,  being  exceedingly  numerous,  we  will  not  inter- 
mix with  our  account  of  his  lift^  but  for  the  fake  of  method 
and  clearnefs,  place  in  regular  order  at  the  end  of  it.  In  the 
year  1674,  mr.  Dodwell  came  over  to  England,  and  fettled  in 
London ;  where  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  many  learned 
men,  particularly  in  1675,  with  Lloyd,  afterwards  fuccelTive- 
ay  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Wor- 
cefter.  The  friendfhip  and  intimacy  he  contracted  with  that 
eminent  divine  was  fo  great,  that  he  attended  him  to  Holland, 
when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princefs  of  Orange. 
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Upon  the  2d  of  April  1688,  he  was  clewed,  by  the  imiverfity 
of  Oxford,  Camden's  profefTor  of  hiftory,  in  his  abfcnce,  and 
without  his   knowledge  or  application  ;  and,  on  the   2ift  of  Wood's 
.May,  was  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  there.     But  this  em- f  aiti- 
ploymer.t  he  did  not  hold  long  ;   being  deprived  of  it  in  No- 
vember 1691,  for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Brokesby, 
king  William  and  queen  Mary.  p.  aic. 

After  he  loft  his  profeiForfhip,  he  continued  for  fome  time 
Sit  Oxford  ;  and  then  retired  to  Cookham,  a  village  neat- 
Maidenhead  in  Berkfhjre,  about  an  equal  diftance  between 
Oxford  and  London.  When  their  majefties  had  nominated 
biihoDs  to  fill  the  fees  of  thofe  who  would  not  acknowledge 
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their  authority,  he  ieparated  from  the  church  of  England  ; 
confiderinjr  the  new  bifhops,  and  thofe  who  joined  them,  as 
nothing  better  than  fchifmatics.  While  mr.  Dodwell  refided 
at  Cookham,  he  became  acquainted  with  mr.  Francis  Cherry 
of  Shottefbrooke  ;  for  the  fake  of  whole  converfation  he  remo- 
ved to  Shottefbrooke,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
-About  this  time,  having  loft  one  or  more  of  the  Dodwell's, 
his  nephews,  whom  he  defined  for  his  heirs,  he  married  the 
.daughter  of  a  perfon,  in  whole  houfe  he  had  lodged  at  Cook- 
ham.  Hio  marriage  with  this  lady  was  on  the  24th  of  June 
1694.;  and  it  prove!  a  very  fruitful  one,  for  he  had  ten  chil- 
^rcn  by  her,  fix  of  whom  furvived  him.  In  the  year  1705,  Brokesby, 
observing  that  the  deprived  bifhops  were  reduced  to  a  fmall  P-  3°3>  Re- 
number, he  entertained  thoughts  of  joining  himfelf  to  the 
church  again  ;  which,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently,  occafioned 
him  to  write  fome  pamphlets  :  but  he  did  not  ftir  in  good  ear- 
ned about  it  tjll  January  1 710-11.  Then  upon  the  death  of 
dr.  Lloyd,  the  deprived  bifhop  of  Norwich,  mr.  Dodwell, 
with  fome  other  friends,  wrote  to  dr.  Thomas  Ken  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  the  only  furviving  deprived  bifhop  ;  to  know, 
whether  he  challenged  their  fubjeclion?  Dr.  Ken  returned  for 
anfvyer,  that  he  did  not ;  and  defined,  that  the  breach  might: 
be  doled  by  their  joining;  with  the  bifhops  poflefled  of  their 
fees.  Accordingly  mr.  £)od  well  joined,  from  that  time,  in 
communion  with  the  church.  This  learned  and  pious  man,  p.,  460, 
after  a  very  ftudiou?  and  afcetic  life,  died  at  Shottefbrooke, 
jjpon  the  ^th  of  June  1711,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Dodwell,  a.s  we  are  informed  by  his  hiftorian  and  friend, 
was,  as  to  his  perfon,  of  a  fmall  but  well  proportioned  ftature, 
jut  a  f.inguine  and  fair  complexion,  of  a  grave  and  ierious,  yet 
comely  and  pleafant,  countenance.  His  induitry  and  applica- 
tion was  prodigious,  Hs  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  re^d 
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as  he  walked  ;  always  carrying  with  him,  in  his  journies, 
r.  ^3.  hooks  fitted  to  his  pockets.  'He^was  pofMed,  in  an  eminent 
_ree,  of  all  moral  virtues,  and  Chriftian  graces  :  and, 
though  his  being  a  nonjuror  gives  us  no  very  great  idea  of  his 
judgment,  yet  it  {hews  him  to  have  been  a  man  who  acted 
upon  principle,  and  who  could  not  be  brought  to  itoop  to  in- 
tercil  or  ambition. 

Proceed  we  now  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  mr.  Dod- 
weli's  writings;  where  we  {hall  have  occafion  to  mention  alfo 
feveral  pailages  and  circumftances  of  his  lite,  as  yet  unnoticed. 
After  the  publication  of  dr.  Stearne's  book  above-mentioned, 
his  firft  work  was,  i.  "  Two  letters  of  advice:  one,  for  the 
"  fufception  of  holy  orders  ;  the  other,  for  ftudies  theolo- 
"  gical."  1672.  The  firft  of  thefe  letters  was  written  for 
the  ufe  of  a  fon  of  bifhop  Lefley,  a  brother  of  the  well-known 
r.  --.  mr.  Charles  Leilev,  for  whom  our  author  always  entertained 
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the  higheft  efteem.      2.    "  Some  confiderations   of  prefent 
"  concernment:  how  far  the  Romanics   may  be   trufted  by 
*'  princes  of  another  perfuafion."    IO75?   8vo.     This   book 
was  written,  on  occafion  of  the  Controversial    letters,    and 
the  Irifh   remonftrance  ;  which  occafioned    a  kind  of  fchifm 
P.  40.         among  the  Irifh  papifis.     3.  "  Two  fhort  difcourfes  againft 
"  the  Roman  ifts.     The  firft,  An  account  of  the  fundamental 
"  principle  of  popery,  and  of  the  infufficiency  of  the  proofs 
*•*  which  they  have  for  it  :    the  fecond,    An  anfwer  to  fix 
"  queries  propofed  to  a  gentlewoman  of  the  church  of  England 
"  by  an   emifiary  of  the   church  of  Rome."    1676,    J2mo. 
The  fundamental  principle  here  is  the  pretended  infallible  au- 
thority of  that  church.     Thefe  difcourfes  were  reprinted   in 
1688,  4to,  with   a  new  preface,  relating   to   the   bifhop   of 
Meaux,  and  other  modern  corr.plainers   of  mifreprefentation. 
4.  u  Separation   of  churches   from  epifcopal  government,  as 
"  pradifed   by  the  prefent  nonconformists,  proved  fchifmati- 
cal  from  fuch  principles  as  are  leaft  controverted,  and  do 
withal  moil  popularly  explain  the  fmfulnefs  and  mifchief  of 
fchifm."   1679,  4:0.     This  was  occafioned  by  an  anfwer 
to  a  fermon  of  dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  archbiihop  of  York  ;  but, 
being  animadverted  upon  by  R.  Baxter,  was  vindicated  by 
nir.  Dodwell,  in  5.  "  A  reply  to  mr.  Baxter's  pretended  con- 
44  iutaticn  of  a  bock,  intitled,  Separation  of  churches,-  &c. 
4t  To   v.Viich    were  added,    Three   letters    to    Mr.   Barter,* 
"  written  in  the  year  1673,  concerning  the  poflibility  of  dif- 
<l  cipline  under  a  diocefan  government/''   1681,  8vo.     This 
year  alfo  he  added,  to  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Two  letters  of 
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advice,  6.  "  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  Phoenician  hiftory  of 
"  Sanchoniathon  :"  in  which  he  is  of  opinion,  that  after  the 
hiftory  of  Moles  had  been  tranflated  into  Greek,  and  Co  made 
common  to  the  learned  men  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they 
endeavoured  to  rival  it  by  pretended  antiquities  of  their  own, 
that  they  might  not  feem  inferior  to  the  Jews  in  point  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  that  Philo  Biblius  was  the  forger  or  contriver  of 
that  hiftory  under  the  name  of  Sanchoniathon.  p.  84,  £c. 

In  the  year    1682,    mr.  Dodwell  published,    7.  DifTerta- 
tionesCyprianica?,  or,  "  DiiTertaticns  on  St.  Cyprian."  They 
were  occafioned  by  dr.  John  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford,  who  de- 
fired  our  author  to  write  obfervations  on   St.  Cyprian,  when 
he  was  about  publifhing  his   edition   of  that  father.     They 
were  dedicated  to  that  prelate,  and  printed   in  the  fame  lize 
as  his  Cyprian,  with  a  defign  to  be   bound  with  it ;  and  re- 
printed at  Oxford  in  1684,  8vo.     In  the  eleventh  dilatation 
De  paucitate  martyrum,  he  {hews,  "  how  fmall  the  number 
"  of  martyrs  was  in  the  firft  perfecutions  ;  and  how  later  mar- 
"  tyrologies,    efpecially  of  the  Romanifls,    have  multiplied 
"  them  without  the  authority  of  ancient  monuments."    This 
expofed  him  to  cenfure  ;  and  he  was  pretty  feverely  treated  by 
fome  writers,  as  if,  by  leffening  the  number  as  well  as  cha- 
racters of  the  primitive  martyrs,  he  had  hurt  one  of  the  be(! 
proofs  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  His 
diflertation  was  profefledly  attacked  by  father  Thierry  Ruinart, 
a  Benedi6line,  in  the  general  preface  to  his  A6la  primorum 
martyrum,  &c.  printed  at  Paris  in  1689,  410.     Four  letters, 
publifhed  by  mr.  Nelfon  in  1713,  pafled  between  bi{hop  Bur- 
net  and  our  author,  on  this  fubject;  where  we  find  the  bifhop 
treating  him  in  the  following  fevere  manner :   u  In  one  of 
"  thefe  diflertations   on  St.  Cyprian,  you  laboured  to  lefTea 
"  one  of  the  glorious  characters  of  the  Chriflian  religion  from 
"  the  number  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  in  the  next  you  began  the 
"  account  of  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  martyrs,  with 
"  the  wilfulnefs  of  the  firft  Chriftians,    and  their  defire  of 
"  fame  and  vain -glory.     It  is  true,  you  after  that  give  better 
"  reafons    for   it  :    but  would  a  Vaninus,    an  Hobbes,    or 
u  a  Spinoza,  fay  any  thing  more  derogatory  to  that  glory  of 
"  our  moft  holy  faith,  than  you  wrote  in  thofe  two  difTerta- 
"  tions  ?"     Mr.   Dodwell    never  vindicated  this  diflertation 
againft   thefe   adverfaries  :    not,  as   he  truly  faid,    that  they 
could  not  be  anfwered,    but  becaufe  he  mould  thereby  be 
obliged  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  and  credulity  of  forne  ancient 
writers,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  do>  fince  it  might  be  made 
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F.  103.  life  of  by  men  of  little  religion  to  bad  purpofes.  At  the  end 
of  thefe'difiertations  are  fome  chronological  tables,  chiefly  the 
canons  of  Ptolemy  collated  with  manufcripts  ;  fome  tafli  out 
of  manufcripts ;  a  fragment  of  Theon,  and  another  of  the 
emperor  Heracliuc,  both  founded  on  Ptolemy's  canons. 

In  the  year  1683,  he  publifhed  in  8vo,  '8.  "  A  difcourfe 
"  concerning  the  one  altar,  and  the  one  priefthood,  infifted 
"  on  by  the  ancients  in  their  difputes  againfr.  fchifm."  This- 
piece  was  againfr.  Baxter  ;  and  dr;  Grabe,  it  feenis,  va- 
lued it  fo  highly,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  tranflating  it  inter 

P-  S3«  Latin  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  churches,  9.  A  difTertation  orr 
a  paiTage  of  the  treatife,  commonly  afcribed  to  Laciantius,- 
De  mortibus  perfecutorum,  printed  at  the  end  of  that  author, 
by  T.  Spark,  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  1684,  8vo.  IO.  De  jure 
laicorum  facerdotali,  or,  "  Of  the  prieilhood  of  laics/'  1686, 
8vo.  It  was  written  by  way  of  anfwer  to  Grotius's  diiTerta- 
tion,  De  ccena?  adminiftratione  ubi  paftores  non  funt,  &c. 
which  was  translated  about  this  time  by  mr.  William  Baxter 
the  antiquarian,  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Ami- 
Dodwellifm.  II.  The  Pofthumous  Latin  works  of  Pear- 
ion,  bifhop  of  Chefter ;  to  which  he  added  a  diflertation  of 
his  own,  "  Concerning  the  fucceflion  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome." 
1688,  4to.  12.  DiiTertationes  in  Irenasum,  or,  "  Dificr- 
*'  cations  upon  Irenaeus."  1689^  8vo.  He  has  fubjoined  to 
them  a  fragment  of  Philippus  Sidetes  de  catechiftarum  Alex- 
andrinorum  fucceffione  ;  that  is,  "  Of  the  readers  in  the 
"  fchool  of  Alexandria."  At  the  end  there  is  a  chronological 
table.  When  their  majefties  king  William  and  queen  Mary 
had  fufpended  thofe  bifhops  who  would  not  take  the  oaths, 
mr.  Dodwell  publiflied,  13.  "  A  cautionary  difcourfe  of 
**  fchifm,  with  a  particular  regard  to  the  cafe  of  the  bifhops- 
<e  who  are  fufpended  for  refufing  to  take  the  new  oath  :"  And, 
when  thofe  bifhops  were  actually  deprived,  he  publifhed,  14. 
"  A  vindication  of  them."  1692,  4to.  This  was  in  anfwer 

.ait.  KODY,  to  a  book  written  by  dr.  Hody ;  who,  replying  to  mr.  Dod- 
well, drew  from  him,  15.  "  A  defence  of  the  vindication 
46  of  the  deprived  bifhops."  1695,  410.  To  which  he  put  a 
preface,  fupprefTed  then,  but  afterwards  printed  wkh  this  ti- 
tle, "  The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  concerning 
44  the  independency  of  the  clergy  on  the  lay-power,  as  to 
«c  thofe  rights  of  theirs  which  are  purely  fpiritual,  reconciled 
"  with  our  oath  of  fupremacy,  and  the  lay-deprivations  of  the 
"  popifh  bifhops  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation." 

He 
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He  publimed,  16.  His  Camdenian  lectures,  in  Latin,  read 
at  Oxford.  They  are  upon  the  Hiftoriae  Auguftae  fcriptores ; 
that  is,  thofe  authors  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  the  time  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Dioclefian.  The 
title  is,  Prxle6liones  Academicae  in  fchola  rhetorices  Cam- 
denianse.  1692,  8vo.  17.  "  An  invitation  to  gentlemen  to 
"  acquaint  themfelves  with  ancient  hiftory  :"  being  a  preface 
to  Degorv  Wheare's  method  of  reading  hiftory,  tranilated 
into  Englife  by  mr,  Bohun.  1694,  8vo,  In  1696  he  drew 
up,  i8,~"  The  annals  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,"  to  ac- 
company the  editions  of  thofe  two  authors,  by  dr.  Hudfon  and 
dr.  Wells.  They  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1702,  410.- 
19.  Annales  Velleiani,  Quintilianei,  Statiani,  that  is,  "The 
"  annals  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  Quintilian,  and  Statius. ' 
1698,  8vo.  Thofe  of  Velleius  were  written  at  the  requeft  of 
dr.  Charlett,  matter  of  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford,  when  he 
procured  an  edition  of  that  author  in  1692.  Thofe  of  Quin- 
tilian are  printed  with  Burman's  edition  of  that  rhetorician. 
At  the  end  of  thefe  annals,  is  an  appendix  concerning  Julius 
Celfus,  who  digefted  Caefar's  commentaries,  and  concerning 
Commodianus  :  in  two  diflertations  addrelFed  to  the  moft 
learned  Gnevius,  with  whom  mr.  Dodwell  held  a  correfpon- 
dence  by  letters.  20.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Geographi 
minores,  which  was  printed  with  thofe  authors,  as  they  were 
feverally  publifhed  by  dr.  Hudfon.  21.  De  veteribus  Graeco- 
rum  Romanorumque  cyclis,  obiterque  de  cyclo  Judaeorum 
jEtate  Chrifti,  diilertationes  decem,  cum  tabulis  neceiTariis, 
1701,  4to.  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  the  Savilian  profeflbr  oi' 
geometry  at  Oxford,  wrote  an  account  of  this  book,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Robert  Nelfcn,  efq.  printed  in  1/15?  8vo,  and  fub- 
joined  to  mr.  Brookefby's  life  of  mr,  Dodwell ;  in  which  he 
ftiles  it  "  a  moft  excellent  one,  the  moft  elaborate  of  all  our 
"  author's  pieces,  and  whi-ch  fecms  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
"  greateft  part  of  his  life."  He  publifhed  fome  fmaller  pieces  pt 
about  the  fame  rime  ;  as,  22.  "  An  apology  for  Tully's  phi- 
u  iofophical  writings,"  which  was  prefixed  to  mr.  Parker's 
tranflation  of  his  book  De  nnibus.  23.  ".  A  treatife  concern- 
"  ing  the  lawfulnefs  of  church  mufic  in  holy  offices."  24.  A 
piece  or  two  of  a  chronological  and  critical  kind,  printed  in 
the  firft  volume  of  Grabe's  Spicilegium.  25.  "  A  difcourfe 
"  concerning  the  obligation  to  marry  within  the  true  com- 
"  munion,  following  from  their  ftile  of  being  called  a  holy 
"  feed,"  annexed  to  mr.  Lefley's  difcourfe  on  the  fame  fub- 
jecl :  and,  26.  "  A  letter  in  anfwer  to  mr,  Toland;"  who, 


. 
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in  his  Amyntor,  had  quoted  a  long  paflhge  out  of  his  diner- 
rations  upon  Irenreus,  by  which  he  would  make  mr.  Dodvvell 
concur  with  him  in  weakening  the  authority  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
turcs,  and  reprefenting  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament  as 
precarious  and  ill-grounded.  This  letter  was  publifhed  in 
1701,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  "  The  canon  of  the  New 
"  Teftament  vindicated,"  againft  mr.  Toland,  by  J.  Ri- 

thardibn,  B.  D. 

In  1703,  he  publifhed,  27.  "  A  letter  concerning  the  im- 

"  mortality  of  the   foul,  againft  mr.  Henry  Layton's  hypo- 

"  thefis."  V°-    anc^  28.  "  A  letter  to  dr.  Tillotfon   about 

"  fchifm,"  8vo.  written  in  the  year   1691.     In  1^04  came 

out,  29.  His  "  Chronology  of  Dionyfms  Halicarnaflenfis,"  in 

the  Oxford  edition  of  that  hiftorian,  by  dr.  Hudfon.     30.  Ex- 

ercitationes  duse  :  prima  de  state  Phslaridis  ;  fecunda  de  astate 

Pythagone  philofophi.     Thefe  "  Differtations  upon  the  age  of 

"  Phalaris  and  Pythagoras"  were  drawn  up  on  occafion  of  the 

difpute  between  dr.  Bentley  and  mr.  Boyle.     31.  De  ntipero 

fchifmate  Anglicano  Parasnefis  ad  exteros,  &c.  that  is,  "  An 

"  admonition   to  foreigners,    as  well  proteftants  as   papifts, 

"  concerning  the  late  fchifm  in  England  :  wherein  the  ancient 

"  rights  of  bifhops,  and  their  independency  on  the  fecular 

"  magiitrate,  are  afferted  and   recommended."    1704,    8vo. 

When  a  bill  for  preventing  occafional  conformity  was  depend- 

ing in  parliament,  he  wrote  a  treatife,  intitled,  32.  "  Occa- 

"  ficnal  communion  fundamentally  deftrucl:ive  of  the  difcipline 

ic  of  the  primitive  catholic  church,  and  contrary  to  the  doc- 

"  trine  of  the  lateft  fcriptures  concerning  church  commu- 

<e  nion."  1705,  8vo.     And  obferving,  about  the  fame  time, 

that  the  deprived  bifhops  were  reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  he 

wrote,  33.  "  A  cafe  in  view  confidered,  in  a  difcourfe,    pro- 

"  ving  that,  in  cafe   our  prefent  invalidly  deprived  Fathers 

"  fhall  leave  all  their  fees  vacant  either  by  death  or  refigna- 

"  tion,  we  fhall  not  then  be  obliged  to  keep  up  our  feparatiort 

4<  from  thofe  bifhops  who  are  as  yet  involved  in  the  guilt  of 

"  the  prefent   unhappy  fchifm."  1705,  8vo.     34.  "  A  far- 

<e  ther  profpe£t  of  the  cafe  in  view,  in  anfwer  to  fome  new 

"  objections  not  then  confidered."  1707,  8vo. 

Hitherto  mr.  Dodwell  had  acted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
be  applauded  by  all,  except  thofe  who  hated  or  defpifed  the 
nonjurors;  but  about  this  time  he  publifhed  fome  opinions, 
that  drew  upon  him  almoft  univerfal  cenfure.  For,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  powers  and  dignity  of  the  priefthood  in  that  one 
communion,  which  he  imagined  to  be  the  feculiwm  of  God? 

and 
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and  to  which  he  had  joined  himfelf,  hp  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  foul's  natural  mortality  was  the  true 
and  eriginal  doctrine;  and  that  immortality  was  only  at  bap- 
tifm  conferred  upon  the  foul,  by  the  gift  of  God,  through  the 
hands  of  one  fett  of  regularly  ordained  clergy.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  he  publifhed,  35.  "  An  epiftolary  difcourfe, 
"  proving  from  the  fcriptures  and  the  firft  fathers,  that  the 
"  foul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal  -,  but  immortalized  ac- 
"  tually  by  the  pleafure  of  God,  to  punifliment  or  reward, 
«  by  its  union  with  the  divine  baptifmal  Spirit.  Wherein  is 
"  proved,  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  im- 
"  mortalizing  fpirit,  fince  the  apoftles,  but  only  the  bifhops." 
1706,  8vo.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  is  a  diftertation,  to 
prove,  that  "  facerdotal  abfolution  is  neceffary  for  the  remif- 
"  fion  of  fins,  even  of  thofe  who  are  truly  penitent."  This 
work  gave  great  offence,  and  was  foundly  attacked  by  feveral 
writers ;  by  Chifhull,  Norris,  and  Clarke,  in  particular. 
The  controverfy  between  dr.  Clarke  and  mr.  Collins  upon 
the  foul's  immortality,  occafioned  by  this  book  of  mr.  Dod- 
well's,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Dodwell  vindicated  himfelf,  in  Art 
the  three  following  pieces  :  36.  "  A  preliminary  defence  of^< 
the  epiftolary  difcourfe  concerning  the  diftinction  between  L"N~ 
foul  and  fpirit,  in  two  parts  :  firft,  againft  the  charge  of 
favouring  impiety  ;  fecondly,  againft  the  charge  of  favour- 
"  ing  herefy.  In  the  former  is  inferted  a  digreflion,  proving, 
"  that  the  collection  of  the  code  of  the  four  gofpels  in  Tra-  , 
cc  jan's  time  is  no  way  derogatory  to  the  fufHcient  atteftation 
"  of  them."  1707,  8vo.  He  had  been  charged  by  Chifhull 
with  favouring  impiety  and  herefy  in  this  work.  37.  "  The 
"  fcripture  account  of  the  eternal  rewards  or  punifhments  of 
"  all  that  hear  of  the  gofpel,  without  an  immortality  necef- 
"  farily  refulting  from  the  nature  of  fouls  themfelves,  that  are 
cc  concerned  in  thofe  rewards  or  punifhments.  Shewing  parti- 
"  cularly,  firft,  how  much  of  this  account  was  difcovered  by 
"  the  beft  philofophers.  Secondly,  how  far  the  accounts  of 
"  thofe  philofophers  were  corrected  and  improved  bv  the  Hel- 
4C  leniftical  Jews,  affiftedby  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
<c  ment :  thirdly,  how  far  the  difcoveries  afore-mentioned 
"  were  improved  by  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel.  Wherein 
"  the  teftimonies  alfo  of  St.  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  are  occa- 
<c  fionally  confidered."  1708,  8vo.  38.  "  The  natural 
'c  mortality  of  human  fouls  clearly  demonftrated  from  the 
"  holy  fcriptures,  and  the  concurrent  teftimonies  of  the  pri- 
"  mitive  writers  :  being  an  explication  cf  a  famous 
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"  in  the  dialogue  of  Juilin  Martyr  with  Tryphon,  concern- 
^  ing  the  fo id's  immortality.  With  an  appendix,  confining 
"  of^A  letter  to  mr.  Norris ;  and  an  expollulation  upon  the 
"  late  infults  of  mr.  Clarke  and  mr.  Chiftiull."  1708,  8vo. 

When  mr.  Dodvvcll  joined  himfelf  to  the  church  again, 
upon  the  deaths  of  the  deprived  bifnops,  fome  of  his  friends 
and  party  refufed  to  do  it.  This  greatly  troubled  him,  and 
occafioned  him  to  write,  39.  "  The  cafe  in  view  now  in  fad  ; 
"  proving,  that  the  continuance  of  a  feparate  communion, 
"  without  fubftitutes  in  any  of  the  late  invalidly-deprived 
tc  fees,  fmcc  the  death  of  William  late  lord  b'ifliop  of  Nor- 
te  wich,  is  fchifmaticaU  With  an  appendix,  proving,  that 
<!  our  late  invalidly-dcprivcd  fathers  had  no  right  to  fabftitutc 
"  fucceffors,  who  might  legitimate  the  feparation,  after  that 
tc  the  fchifm  had  been  concluded  by  the  deceafe  of  the  laft  fur- 
"  vivor  of  thofe  fame  fathers."  1711?  8vo.  40.  "  A 
"  difcourfe  concerning  the  ufe  of  incenfe  in  divine  offices  : 
*'  proving  it  an  innovation,"  &?.  1711,  8vo.  41.  Julii  Vi- 
talis  epitaphium  cum  notis  Henrici  DodweilK,  &  commentario 
G.  Mufgrave.  Accedii  Dodwelli  epiftola  ad  cl.  Goezium  de 
Putcolana  &  Bajana  infcriptionibus,  1711,  8vo.  This  epi- 
taph of  Julius  Yitalis,  on  which  mr.  Dcdwell  wrote  notes, 
was  found  at  Bath,  and  publifhed  by  mr.  Hearr.e,  at  the  end 
of  his  edition  of  king  Alfred's  life  by  fir  John  Spelman.  The 
letter  to  mr.  Goctz,  profefibr  at  Leipfrck,  was  written  by 
mr.  Dodwell  in  1700,  being  an  explication  of  an  infcription 
on  Memonius  Calrftus,  found  at  Puteoli  ^  and  on  another 
found  at  Bai<T.  42.  De  state  &  patria  Dionyfii  perieget^. 
This  diflertation,  on  the  age  and  country  of  Dionyfius  the 
geographer,  was  printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  that  author 
in  1710,  8vo.  43.  De  parma  equeftri  Woodwardiana  difler- 
tatio,  &c.  that  is,  "  On  the  ancient  Roman  fhielcl,  formerly 
<<:  in  dr.  Woodward's  poileffion^  whereon  was  reprefented  the 
«c  facking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls/'  This  dilTeitation  mr.  Dod- 
well was  prevented  by  deafh  from  finlihing  :  it  v/as  publiihed 
by  mr.  Hcarne  in  1713,  8vo.  We  have  already  mentioned, 
44.  "  }Jour  letters  \vhich  palled  between  bifhop  Burnet  and 
*c  mr.  Dodwell,"  publifhed  by  rnr.  Nelfon  in  1723,  i2mo. 
Mr.  Brokefby  has  mentioned  fc-mc  other  pieces  of  mr.  Dod- 
well;  and  mr,  Hcarne  informs  us  of  a  Latin  "  DifTertation  of 
sc  his  upon  a  fragment  fuppofed  to  be  Livy's,"  in  his  notes  on 
*]ie  vith  book  of  that  author  :  but,  ?.s  thefe  were  never  pub- 
there  is  no  occafion  to  infill-  ypon  them,  efpccially 
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As  rhr.  DodwelVs  numerous  productions  have  drawii  out  this 
article  into  fuch  a  length  already. 

The  reader,  from  this  long  catalogue   of  writings,    muft 
needs  conceive  a  very  high  opinion  of  mr.  Dodwell's  learning 
and  great  reading  :  and  indeed,  moral  and  religious  qualities 
apart,  that  was  all  his  merit,  whatever   it    n^y    amount  to, 
"  As  for  that  painful  layman,  fays   mr.  Chifhull,  who  has 
"  engaged  the  church  in  thisdifpute  about  the  foul,  his   mo- 
<c  defty,  I  hope,  will  cxcufe  me,  if  I  have   exprefled   myfelf 
"  fomewhat  freely  concerning  the  fize  of  his  judgment  and 
"  underftanding ;  and  if  I  rank  him  only  in  that  lower  clafs 
*<  of  learned  men,  who  are  indeed  fitted   for  the  collecting  of 
<c  materials,  but  are  unqualified  to   judge  rightly  of,  and  to 
"  reafon  upon   what  they   fhall   collect.  —  This  is  the  idea 
"  which  I  have  long  fince  entertained  of  him,  from  the  {train 
"  of  all  his  writings";  &c.   It  muftbe  owned  that  mr.  Dod- 
well's  parts  and  judgment  did  not  bear  any  proportion  to  his 
Vaft  reading.     His  {tile  is  very  obicure  and  ernbarraffed:    his 
learning   exceedingly  perplexed,  and  fitter  to  throw  darknefs 
than  light  upon  a  fubject  :  and  his  zeal  fo  little  under  the  di- 
rection of  judgment,  that,  while  bufied  about  fupporting  pe- 
culiarities of  his  own,  he  often  hurt  the  caufe  of  Chrirtianity 
in  general,  by  expofing  himfelf  and   it  to  the  feoffs  of  unbe- 
lievers.    "  In   yonr   differ  tat  ions  upon  Irenaeus,  fays    bimop 
<c  Burnet,  in  the  letter  abovementibned,    to  fiipport  a    fin* 
gular  conceit   of  your  own,  you   (hook   the  authority  of 
the  canon  of  the  fcripture,  and— neither  vindicated  your- 
felf,  nor  retracted  what  you  wrote.     And  I  have  good  rea- 
"  fon  to  believe,  that  the  long  quotation  from  your  book,'* 
by  mr.  Toland  namely^,  "  fortified  the  infidelity  of  the   age, 
*c  with  relation  to  the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  more  than  any 
ce  thing  I  know  of."     After   fome   other  animadverfions  on 
mr.   Dodwell's   writings,  the  bifnop  proceeds  thus :    u  You 
**  are  a  learned  man ;  arid  your  life  has  been  hot  only  with- 
6C  out  blemifh,  but  exemplary.     But  you  do  not  ieem  to  re- 
"  member,  or  enough  to  confider,  the  woe  our  Saviour  has 
"  denounced   againft  thofe,  by  whom  fcandals  come  ;  and, 
cc  according  to  the  true  notion  of  icandal,  I  know  no  man, 
*'  that  has   laid  more  in  the  way  of  the  little  ones,  or  weaker 
*fi  Chriftians,  than  you  have  done,     1  do  affure  you,  I  would 
<c  rather  wifh  that  I  could  neither  read  nor  write,    than   to 
a  have  read  or  writ  to  fuch  purpofes,  as  you  have  been  pur- 
"  fuing  now  above  thirty  years.     You  feem  to  love  novelties 
"  and  paradoxes,  and  to    employ    your  learning    to    fupport 
**  them.— I  do  affure  you,    I  have    a  juft  vaius   for  many 
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"  valuable  things,  that  I  know  to  be  in  you  ;  and  do  heartily 
"  lament  every  thing  that  is  otherwife." 

D  O  L  E  T  (STEPHEN)  a   very   learned   man,  and  me- 
morable for  being  burnt  at  Paris  for  his  opinions   in  religion, 
Bayle  Dia.   was  born  at  Orleans  in  the  year  1508.     He  applied  himfelf  to 
Baillet,         reform  the  French  language,  and  polifti  it  from  the  barbarity 
jugemens     wjth  which  it  was  incrufted ;  nay,  what  is  more,  as  Baillet 
&c.  Paris/  tells  us,  he  thought  himfelf  deftined  by  Heaven  to  this  tafk, 
1722.          and   fet  himfelf  to  compofe  fome  treatifes  on  the  matter  ;  but 
the  public,  it  feems,  were  not  difpofed  to  liften  to  his  preten- 
ded vocation.     He  wrote  fome  Latin  and  French  verfes,  which 
in  Bayle's  judgment  are  not  amifs;  for  as  to  the  feverity  and 
contempt,  with  which  Julius  Scaliger  treated  Dolet  and  his 
poetry,   it  has  no  weight  with  Bayle,  who  imputes  it  to   a 
private  motive   of  refentment,  which  Scaliger  had  conceived 
againft  Dolet,  for  interfering  with  him  in  defending  the  Cice- 
ronians  againft  the  ridicule  of  Erafmus.     Dolet's  attempts  to 
promote  good  literature  gained  him  a  great  fhare   in  the   af- 
fection  of  Caftellan,  who   was  a  very  learned  prelate,  and 
In  the  Pati-  much  beloved  by  Francis  I.  whofe   natural  fon,  by  the  way, 
niana.          Dolet  is  laid  to  have  been  ;  though  Bayle  is  of  opinion,  that 
Francis  was  too  young,  when  Dolet  was  born,  to  have  been 
his  father.  We  mult  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Dolet,  though 
a  learned  man  and  an  author,  was  in  the  mean  time  a  printer 
and  bookfeller  at  Lyons,  and  printed  fome  of  his  own  writings. 
He  would  have  printed  the  French  tranflation  of  moft  of  Pla- 
to's works,  which  he  himfelf  had   made,    if  he   had  lived ; 
this  tranflation  however  he  muft  have  made  from  the  Latin, 
which  he  understood  well,  and  not  from  the  Greek,  which  he 
is  laid  not  to  have  underftood  at  all.     The   firft  time  he   was 
impriloned  for  religion,    his  friend  Caftellan   interceded   for 
him,  and  got  him  releafed,  upon  his  promifmg  to  be  a  good 
catholic.     But  Dolet  relapfing  into  his  former  licentious  way, 
no  body  durit  appear  for  him,  when  he  was   imprifoned  the 
iccond  time  :  fo  that  being  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  in- 
quifitors,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death  for  atheifm  ; 
and  this  punifhmcnt  he  underwent  upon  the  3d  of  Auguit,  in 
the  year  1546,  which  was  the  day  of  his  nativity.     A   letter 
was  published  by  mr.  Almeloveen,  in  his  '  Amoenkates  Theo- 
logico-Philologicae,'  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1694, 
which  testifies,  that  Dolet  recommended  himfelf  to  the  holy 
virgin,  and  to  St.  Stephen,  a  little  before  he  was  ftrangled  ; 
bm  mr.  Bayle  thinks  thefe  kind  of  teftimonies  much  to  be  fuf- 

peded. 
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It  has  been  faid  too,  that  Dolet  was  perfecuted  for 
Lutheranifm,  and  not  for  atheifm ;  but  this  is  not  true,  for 
Beza,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  reformed  churches  of 
France,  has  not  placed  him  in  his  martyrology  of  proteftants, 
and  Calvin  has  plainly  ranked  him  with  the  impious  and  blaf- 
phemers.  "  It  is  publicly  known,  fays  he,  that  Agrippa, 
"  Servetus,  Dolet,  and  others  of  the  fame  ftamp,  looked  on 
"  the  Gofpel  with  gigantic  difdain,  and  atlaft  fell  into  fuch  a 
u  ftate  of  phrenzy  and  diftra£tion,  that  they  not  only  opened 
"  their  mouths  with  horrid  blafphemy  againft  the  Son  of  God, 
"  but  maintained,  that,  as  to  animal  life,  there  was  no  dif-  Bayle,  &c. 
"  ference  between  them  and  fwine." 

DOMAT  (JOHN)  a  celebrated  French  lawyer,    was 
born  of  a  good   family  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  upon  the 
3Oth  of  November  1625.     Father  Sirmond,    who  was   his 
great  uncle,  had  the  care  of  his  education,  and  fent  him  to 
the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great  at  Paris  j  where  he  learned  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  tongues,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  made 
himfelf  a  competent  mafter  in  the  mathematics.     Afterwards 
he  went  to  ftudy  the  law,  and  to  take  his  degrees  at  Bourges, 
where  the  celebrated  profefibr  Emerville  made  him  an  offer  of 
a  doctor's  hood,  though   he  was  but   twenty  years  of  age. 
Upon  his  return  from  Bourges,  he  attended  the  bar  of  the 
high  court  of  judicature  at  Clermont,  and  began  to  plead  with 
extraordinary  fuccefs.     On  the  8th  of  July  1648,  he  married 
a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.     Three  years  be- 
fore, he  had  been  made  advocate  to  the  king,  in  the  high 
court  of  Clermont ;  which  place  he  filled  for  thirty  years  with 
fuch  an  uncommon  reputation  for  integrity  as  well  as  ability, 
that  he  became  arbiter,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  affairs  of 
the  province.     The  confufion  which  he  had  obferved  in  the 
laws,  put  him   upon   forming  a  defign  of  reducing  them  to 
their  natural  order.     He  drew  up  a  plan  for  this  purpofe,  and 
communicated  it  to  his  friends ;  who  approved  of  it  fo  much, 
and  thought  it  fo  ufeful,  that  they  per  uaded  him  to  (hew  it  to 
fome  of  the  chief  magiftrates.     With  this  view  he  went  to 
Paris  in  the  year  1685  ;    where   the  fpecimen   of  his  work, 
which  he  carried  along  with  him,  was  judged  to  be  fo  excel- 
lent, that   Lewis   XIV,  upon  the  report  which  mr.  Pelletier, 
then  comptroller-general,  made  to  him  of  it,  ordered  Domat 
to  continue  at  Paris,  and  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion  of  two 
thoufand  livres.     From  henceforward  he  employed  himfelf  at 
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Paris,  in  finishing  and  perfecting  his  work  ;  the  firft  volume 
of  which,  in  quarto,  was  published  there,^ under  the  title  of 
"  The  civil  laws  in  their  natural  order,"  in  the  year  1689. 
Three  other  volumes  were  publifhed  afterwards,  which  did 
their  author  the  higheft  honour;  who,  upon  the  publication 
of  the  fiifl,  was  introduced  by  mr.  Pelletier  to  prefent  it  to  the 
king.  It  has  been  ufual  to  recommend  this  work  to  young 
lawyers  and  divines,  who  would  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy 
of  morality  and  the  civil  law. 

Domat  died  at  Paris,  upon  the  J4th  of  March  1696.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Pafchal,  who 
•was  his  countryman,  and  with  whom  he  had  many  confe- 
rences upon  religious  fubjec~is.  He  ufed  alfo  to  make  expe- 
riments with  him  upon  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  in  other 
branches  of  natural  philofophy.  He  was  at  Paris3  when  mr. 
Pafchal  died  thereon  the.  jqth  of  Auguft  i662s  and  was  en- 
trufted  by  him  with  his  rnoft  fecret  papers. 

DOMINIC  (DE  GUZMAN)  a  Spaniard,  founder  of 
the  order  of  the  Predicants,  was  born  at  Calahorra,  a  town  of 
Arragon,  in  1 170.    His  mother,  it  is  faid,  when  fhe  was  with 
Mar'yrcl.      childofhim,  dreamed,  thaf  fhe  had  a  dog  vomiting  fire   in 
in  vit.  Do-    her  womb  :  prefignifying,  as  it  were,  the  future  eminence  of  his 
character,  and  the  peculiar  part  he  wasdeftined  to  act.     And 
indeed  the  event  afterwards  feemed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
prediction  ;   for  when  pope  Innocent  III.  fent  an  army   of 
croifes  againft  the  Albigenfes,  knowing  no  other  way  to  bring 
home  a  wandering  fheep,  than  by  worrying  it  to  death,  this 
J2TJvomous  cur  was  employed  to  bark  againft  them,  which  he 
did   with    great  zeal    and  fury  :    preaching  continually,  and 
{hewing  beyond  contradiction,  how- right,  lawful,  and  pious 
an  act  it  was,  to  convert  thofe  heretics  by  the  fword  of  the 
flefn,  who  would  not  be  converted  by  the  fword  of  the  fpirit ; 
in  which  manner  he  may  be  faid  to  have   converted  above   a 
hundred  thoufand  fouls.     At  the  fame  time  Innocent   efta- 
bliihed  an  inquifition  at  Touloufe  and  other  fufpe<£red  places  5 
becaufe  the   biihops   could  not  ipare  time,  from  the  manage- 
ment of  their  temporal  affairs,  to  attend  to  the  extirpation  of 
herefy.     He  made  Dominic  an  inquifitor  in  Languedoc,  where 
he  began  to  fcc  his  order  on  foot ;  and  went  to   get  it   con- 
rrmcd  by  the  general  council  at  Lateran,  met  in  1215.    This 
Dominic  perfuaded  pope  Honorius  III.  to  fet  up  the  office  of 
4  Matter  of  the  iacred  palace,'  by  which  the  popes  were  eafed 
c:  2  very  burdenfarne  part  in  their  sdminiftration  5  namely, 
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the  infpe&ing  expofitions  of  fcripture,  and  examining  new 
books.  Dominic  was  the  firft  who  filled  this  office  ;  and  he 
began  it  by  reading  public  lectures  upon  St.  Paul's  Epiflles, 
He  died  at  Bologna  in  Italy  in  1221,  and  .was  afterwards 
made  a  faint  for  the  prodigious  iervices  he  had  done  the 
church. 

The  celebrated  dolors  and  writers  of  this  order  are  very 
numerous;  amongil:  whom  the  chief  are,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Albertus  Magnus,  cardinal  Cajetan,  Lewis  of  Granada,  Do- 
minicus  Soto,  &c.     The  Dominicans  are  laid  to   have   fur- 
rjifhcd  the    church  of  Rome  with   three  popes,    forty-eight 
cardinals,  three   and  twenty  patriarchs,  fifteen  hundred    bi- 
fhops,  fix  hundred  archbimops,  forty-three  nuncio's  or  legates, 
fixty-nine  matters  of  the  facred  palace,  eighty-four  confelTors 
to  the  king's  of  Spain,  Caftile,  or  Arragon,  fifteen  confeilbrs 
to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  fixtecn.to  the  kings  of  France,  fix  to 
the  kings  of  England,  and  one  and  twenty  to  the   kings  of 
Poland  ;  which  is   enough  to  make  one  fuipecl:,  that  moil  of 
that  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  with  which  our  eyes  are  fo 
apt  to  be  dazzled,  had  originally  no  better  foundation,  than 
that  of  either  folly  or  knavery. 

D  O  M  E  N  I C  H  I N  O,  a  famous    Italian   painter,  was 
defcended  of  an  honourable  family,  and  born  in  the   city   of 
fologna,  in  the  year  1581.     He   was    at   firft  a    clifciple   of 
D.  Calvert,  the  Fleming  :  but  foon  quitted  his  fchool  for  a 
laiuch  better  of  the  Caracci's,  being  inilructed  at  Bologna  by 
Lewis,  and  at  Rome  by  Hannibal,  who  had  fo  great  a  value 
for  him,  that  he  took  him  to  his  affiftance  in  the  Farnefe  gal- 
lery.    He  was  fo  extremely  laborious  and  flow  in  his  pro- 
ductions, that  his  fellow-difciples  looked  upon  him  as    a  per- 
fon  that  loft  his  time.      They  were  wont  to  call  him  "  the 
*'  Ox ;"  and    faid    ^  he  laboured   as    if  he  was  at   plow." 
Put  Hannibal  Caracci,    who   knew   him  better,    told    them^ 
that  "  this  ox,  by  dint  of  labour,  would  in  time  make  his 
t<!  ground  fo  fruitful,  that   painting  itfelf  would   be  fed    by 
44  what   it   produced " :    a   prophecy,    which    Domenichina 
lived  to  fulfil ;  for  though  he  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
cenius,  yet,  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  fenfe,  and  the  folidity  of 
his  reflections,  he  attained  to  fuch   a  mailery  in  his  art,  that 
there  are  many  excellent  things  to  be  learned  from  his  pictures* 
He  always  applied  himfelf  to  his  work  with  much  itudy  and 
thoughtfumefe,  and  never  offered  to  touch  his  pencil,  till  he 
found  a  kind  of  enthuliafm  or  infpiration  upon  him.     His  ta- 
lent lay  principally  in  the  corrcclnefs  of  his  ftyle,  and  in  ex- 
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prcjRng  the  paflions  and  affe&ions  of  the  mind.  In  both 
thefe  he  \vas  fo  admirably  judicious,  that  Nicolas  Pouflin,  the 
French  painter,  ufjd  to  "fay,  his  "  communion  of  St.  Je- 
"  rom",  and  Raphael's  celebrated  piece  of  "  the  transfigu- 
"  ration,"  were  the  two  beft  pictures  in  Rome. 

He  was  made  fhe  chief  architect  of  the  apoftolical  palace  by 
pope  Gregory  XV,  for  his  great  Ml  in  that  art,  He  was 
likcwife  very  well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  mufic,  but  not  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  practice.  He  loved  folitude;  and  it  was  ob- 
ierved,  that,  as  he  went  along  the  ftreets,  he  took  notice  of 
the  actions  of  private  perfons  he  met,  and  often  defigned 
fomething  in  his  pocket-book.  He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and 
obliging  carriage,  yet  had  the  misfortune  to  find  enemies  in 
all  places,  wherever  he  came.  At  Naples  particularly  he 
was  fo  ill  treated  by  thofe  of  his  own  profeffion,  that  having 
agreed  amone  thcmfelves  to  difparage  all  his  works,  they 
would  hardly  allow  him  to  be  a  tolerable  mafter  :  and  they 
were  not  content  with  having  frighted  him  for  feme  time 
from  that  city,  but  afterwards,  upon  his  return  thither,  never 
left  perfecting  him,  till  by  their  tricks  and  contrivances  they 
had  quite  wearied  him  out  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year 
1641,  not  without  the  fufpicion  ofpoifon. 

D  O  M  I  N  1  S  (MARK  ANTONY  DE)  archbifhop  of  Spa- 
lato  in  Daimatia,  flourifhed  at  the  end  of  the  I5th  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  remarkable  for  a 
ncklenels  in  religious  matters,  which  tolled  him  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  at  length  proved  the  ruin  of  him  :  other- 
wife  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  learning.  He  was 
entered  early  amongit  the  Jefuits,  but  left  that  fociety  to  be 
bifhop  of  Segni,  and  afterwards  archbifnop  of  Spalato.  This 
elevation,  as  Moreri  well  enouph  obicrves,  fhould,  one 
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jid  have  thought,  have  fettled  his  principles,  and  removed 
all  his  difficulties ;  as  it  did  of  Synelius  of  old,  who  was  no 
fooner  made  a  biiliop,  than  all  his  fcruples   about   the    refur- 
rechon,  which  were  very  many  and  great,  were  immediately 
at   an    end.     Facillirrie   enim,  fays  Cave,  fimul   ac  epifcopus 
Hii>.  Liter.  creatus  eft,  refurre^tionis  etiam  doclrinam    credidit.     It    had 
;S9.  not  however  this  good  effect  upon  De  Dominis.     His  incon- 
lUncy  itili  continued  ;  and   inftead  of  growing    more   firmly 
attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  on  account  of  his  prcfer- 
ent<>  he   became  every  day  more  and  more  difaffected  to  it. 
his  induced  him  to  write  his  famous  books  4  De  Republica 
ciiaitica,'  which  were  afterwards  printed  in  London  ; 
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and  in  which  the  papal  power  was  capitally  ftruck  at.  Thefe 
books  were  read  over  and  corrected,  before  they  were  pub- 
lifhed,  by  our  bifhop  Bedell,  who  was  then  at  Venice  in  qua- 
lity of  chaplain  to  fir  Henry  Wotton,  ambafiador  there  from 
James  I.  ForDe  Dominis  coming  to  Venice,  and  hearing  a 
vaft  character  of  Bedell,  readily  difcovered  his  fecret,  and 
communicated  his  copy  to  him.  Bedell  took  the  freedom  he 
allowed  him,  of  correcting  many  ill  applications  of  texts  in 
Scripture,  and  quotations  of  fathers :  for  that  prelate,  being 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue  (a  common  thing  in  thofe  days 
even  amongft  the  learned)  had  committed  many  miftakes 
both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  De  Dominis  took  all  this  in 
very  good  part,  entered  into  great  familiarity  with  Bedell, 
and  declared  his  afTiitance  fo  ufeful,  and  indeed  fo  necefTary  to 
him,  that  he  could,  as  he  ufed  to  lay,  do  nothing  without 
him. 

When  Bedell  returned  to  England,  Antony  de  Dominis 
came  over  with  him,  and  was  at  firft  received  by  the  Englifh 
clergy  with  all  pofTible  marks  of  refpecl.  Here  he  preached 
and  wrote  againft  the  Romifh  religion,  and  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  chief  hand  in  publifhing  father  Paul's  *  Hiftory  of  the 
'  council  of  Trent ',  at  London,  which  was  infcribed  to  king 
James  in  1619.  His  view  feems  to  have  been  to  re-unite  the 
Romifh  and  'the  Englifh  churches,  which  he  thought  might 
eafily  be  effected,  by  reforming  fome  abufes  and  fuperftitions 
in  the  former  ;  for,  as  Grotius  fays,  '  then,  as  he  imagined, 
*  the  religion  of  proteftants  and  catholics  would  be  the  fame.'  pp 
After  he  had  flayed  in  England  fome  years,  he  was  made  to 
believe,  upon  the  promotion  of  pope  Gregory  XIV,  who  had 
been  his  fchool -fellow  and  old  acquaintance,  that  the  pope 
intended  to  give  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  to  make  ufe  of  him 
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in  all  affairs  ;  fo  that  he  fancied  he  fhould  be  the  inftrument 
of  a  great  reformation  in  the  church.  This  fine  trap  was 
laid  for  him  chiefly  by  the  artifice  of  Gondamor,  the  Spa- 
nifh  ambaflador ;  and  his  own  ambition  and  vanity,  for  it 
feems  he  had  a  great  deal  of  both,  made  him  eafily  fall  into  it. 
Accordingly  he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  1622,  where  he 
abjured  his  errors  in  a  very  folemn  manner.  He  was  at  firft, 
it  is  faid,  well  received  by  the  pope  himfelf ;  but  happening  to 
fay  of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  had  written  againft  him,  that 
he  had  not  anfwered  his  arguments,  he  was  complained  of 
to  the  pope,  as  if  he  had  been  ftili  of  the  fame  mind,  in 
which  he  was,  when  he  publifhed  his  books.  He  ex- 
cufed  himfelf,  and  laid,  that  though  Bellarmine  had  not  an- 
fwered 
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fwei-ed  his  arguments,  yet  he  did  not  fay  they  were  unanfwcr, 
able  5  and  he" offered  to  anfwer  them  himfelf,  if  they  would 
allow  him  time  for  it.  This  imprudent  way  of  talking,  to- 
o-cther  with  the  difcovery  of  a  corrcfpondence,  which  he  held 
vvith  fome  proteftants,  furnifhed  a  iufficient  plea  for  feizing 
him;  and  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  died  in ^ the 
rear  1 625.  It  was  difcovered  after  his  death,  that  his  opinions 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  doclrir.e  of  the  church  of  Rome 
upon  which  his  corpfe  was  dug  tip,  and  burnt  with  hi*  writings 
in  Flora's  field,  by  a  decree  of  the  inquifition. 

D  O  N  A  T  U  S,  a  bifhop  of  a  religious  feel:  in  Africa, 
which  was  founded  indeed  by  another  Dcnatus,  but  took  its 
name  of  Donatills  from  him,  as  being  the  more  confiderablc 
man  of  the  two.     He   maintained,  that,    though    the  three 
pcrfons   in   the  Trinity  were  of  the  fame  fubftance,  yet  the 
Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and   the  Holy   Ghoit  to  the 
Son.     He  began  to  be  known  about  the  year  329,  and  greatly 
confirmed  his  faction  by  his  character  and  writings.     He  was 
a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning  ;  but  withal  lo  prod  igiou  fly 
haughty*  that  he  treated  all   mankind    with  contempt.     He 
did  not  fpare  even  the  emperors  themfclves :  for  when   Paulirs 
and   Macarius  were  fent   by  Gohftans  with  prcfents  to  the 
churches  of  Africa,  and   with    nlms  to  relieve  the  poor,  he 
received  them  in  the  nir-.{[  reproachful  manner,  rejected  their 
presents  with  fcorn,  and  afked  in  a  kind  of  fury,  "  What  h:»«i 
*4  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church  :  :      He  ufed  to  bonft  of 
anfwcrs,  which  he  had  received  from  Heaven  ;   and  is  (aid   at 
laft  to  have  arrived  at   fuch  a  pitch  of  madnefs,  that  he  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  fworn  by,  ns  if  he  had  been  a  God.     He 
was  baniftied  from  Carthage  about  the   year   356,  as  Jcrcm 
notes  it,  arid  died  in  exile  :  though  authors  are  not  agreed  as 
Hift.   to  the  precife  time  either  of  his  banifnmcnt    or  of  his   death, 
ar.v.i.  'j^he  emperors   were  obliged  to  ifiue  forth  many  fevere  edids 
9'        to  reftrain  the  fury  and  intcmpera-ice  of  this  very  factious    feel, 
The  Donatifts  had  a  gieU  number  of  bifhops  and  laity  of  their 
party  ;  icme  of  whom  diftinguifheci  themfcives  unhappily,  by 
committing  outrages   upon   thofe   who  differed    from    them. 
They  had  a  maxim,  which  they  firmly  maintained   upon    all 
occaiions,  "  That  the  church  was  evcrv-where  funk  and  ex- 
"  tinguiilied,    excepting    in    the    fin  all    remainder   amongii 
"  themfelves  at  Africa,"     But  this,  it   is   to   be  feared,  is"  a 
maxim  not  peculiar  to  the  Donatirh,  but  held  in  effect  by  all 
other  churches ,  though  they  may  not  take  occafion  to  make 
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an  explicit  declaration  of  it.  The  Donatiils  affirmed  bap- 
tifm  in  other  churches  to  be  null  and  of  no  effect ;  while 
other  churches  allowed  it  to  be  valid  in  theirs  :  from  which 
they  inferred,  that  it  was  the  fa! eft  to  join  that  community 
-where  baptifm  was  acknowledged  by  both  parties  to  be  valid, 
than  that,  where  it  was  allowed  to  be  fo  only  by  one.  The 
papifts,  it  is  well  known,  have  imitated  the  Donatiils  here, 
and  availed  themfelves  of  this  fooliih  fophifm  :  the  proteftants, 
fay  they,  allow  falvation  to  be  had  in  the  church  of  Rome  : 
the  papifts  deny  this  in  the  churches  of  proteftants  j  therefore 
it  is  fafer  to  be  a  papift  than  a  proteftant.  As  if  it  was  not 
poffible  for  a  church  to  be  in  pofieiFion  of  the  true  faith,  while 
jt  extends  its  charity  to  thofe  who  have  it  not. 


DONATUS  (^ELIUS)  a  grammarian  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Confrantius,  and 
was  matter  of  the  celebrated  St.  Jerom.  He  wrote. notes 
upon  Terence  and  Virgil,  and  made  a  grammar.  Vcflius 
mentions  him  amongfl  his  Latin  hiftorians,  on  account  of 
the  lives  of  Virgil  and  Terence,  which  fome  have  fancied  him 
to  be  the  author  of:  but  he  believes,  that  the  firtt  was  writ- 
ten by  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus,  as  it  is  certain  the  latter  . 

J     _          •  .  Hieron.  iii 

\vas  by  Suetonius.  chron. 

A.  C.  360., 

DONATUS  (JEROM)  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  whov°^L^ 
lived  in  the  end  of  the  I5th,  and   the   beginning  of  the  i6th  L  '  „*  c^~ 
century.     He  was  very  ufeful  to  his  country  ;  ferved  it  as  a 
commander  more  than  once  :  and  was  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling  that  republic   and  pope  Julius  II,  though  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever  at  Rome  before 
the  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.     He  was  alfo  a  man 
of  learning ;  and  publifhed  atranflation  of  ^  Alexander  Aphro- 
*c  diceus  de   anima."     His  letters  are  likewife  well  written^ 
which  made  Erafmus  fay  of  him,  that  he  was  capable  of  per- 
forming any  thing  in  the  way  of  learning,  if  his  mind  had 
jiot  been  diilipated.  by  other  employments.     Pierius  Valerianus 
has  placed  him  in  the  lift  of  unfortunate  learned  men,  and  for 
which  he   gives  three   reafons  :    firir,  becaufe  his  domestics 
obeyed   him   ill ;  fecondly,  becaufe  he  did  not  live  to  fee  the 
happinefs,  which  would  arife  to   his   country   from  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  treaty  ;    thirdly,  becaufe   a  great  many  book?, 
which  he  had  written  to  immortalize  his  name,  remained  un- 
publimed.     Now,  as  it  feems  to  us,  the   firft  of  thefe  grie- 
vances might  have  bsen  redrelTcd  5  the  fecond  was  no  grie- 
vance 
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vance  at  all,  fmcc  he  had  actually  attained  his  point;  anci, 
thirdl}',  we  cannot  think  it  any  misfortune  to  a  dead  man, 
that  fuch  a  number  of  fyllables,  as  ufed  to  compofe  his  name, 
are  110  longer  put  together,  and  founded  amongft  the  living. 

DONNE  (JoHN)  an  eminent  Engliih  poet  and  divine, 
was  Lorn  in  London  in  the  year  1573,  and  defcended  by  his 
mother  from  the  family  of  fir  Thomas  More.  He  was  educated 
in  his  fothcrs's  houfe  under  a  private  tutor,  till  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  then  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  : 
where  it  was  obferved  of  him,  as  formerly  of  the  famous  Picus 
Mirnndula,  that  "  he  was  rather  born  wife  than  made  fo  by 
"  ll-jJv."  He  was  a  commoner  of  that  hall  ;  but  declined  ta- 
king his  firft  degree,  by  the  advice  of  his  relations,  who,  be- 
in^  of  the  Romifh  religion,  difliked  the  oath  tendered  upon 
that  occafion.  After  he  had  continued  three  years  at  Oxford, 
he  removed  to  Cambridge;  and  from  thence,  about  three- 
years  after,  to  Lincoln's-inn  in  London.  But,  before  his  ad- 
jniflion  into  that  fociety,  his  father,  who  was  a  merchant, 
died,  and  left  him  3000!.  which  made  him  lay  a*ide  the  fhidy 
of  the  law,  His  mother  and  friends  ufed  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  keep  him  firm  to  popery,  and  for  that  end  provided 
him  with  tutors  of  that  perfuafion  :  but  Donne  was  naturally 
a  free  inquirer ;  and  therefore,  when  he  was  not  above  nine- 
teen years  old,  fet  himfelf  wholly  to  confider  the  points  of  re- 
lio-ion,  controverted  between  the  Romifh  and  the  reformed 

O  ' 

churches,  He  has  given  fome  account  of  this  himfelf,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Pfeudo-Martyr  :  "I  had  a  longer  work,  fays 
*•'  he,  to  do  in  this  inquiry,  than  many  other  men  :  for  I 
"  was  firft  to  blot  out  certain  impreflions  of  the  Roman  reli- 
cc  gion,  and  to  wreftle  both  againft  the  examples  and  againft 
*'  the  reafons  by  which  fome  hold  was  taken,  and  fome  anti- 
"  cipations  early  laid  upon  my  confcience,  both  by  perfons 
"  who  by  nature  had  a  power  and  fuperiority  over  my  will, 
"  and  others,  who,  by  their  learning  and  good  life,  feemed 
"  to  me  juftly  to  claim  an  intereft  for  the  guiding  and  re£ti- 
"  fvir-;  of  mine  underftanding  in  thefe  matters."  When  he 

*         o  o 

fet  about  thic  inquiry,  he  applied  himfelf  to  examine  the  works 
of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  beft  de- 
fender of  the  Romifh  caufe  :  and,  about  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  had  marked  all  the  cardinal's  works  with  obfervations 
under  his  own  hand,  which  he  {hewed  to  the  then  dean  of 
Glouceftej,  and  at  his  death  bequeated  as  a  legacy  to  one  of 
his  friends.     The  refult  of  this  inquiry  was  a  thorough  con- 
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verfion  to  Proteftantifm  :  to  which,  fays  he,  "  I  was  not 
"  tranfported  by  any  fudden  and  violent  determination,  till  < 
"  had,  to  the  meafure  of  my  poor  wit  and  judgment,  furveyed 
"  and  dii;efted  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  controverted  be- 
"  tween  ours  and  the  Romifti  church.  In  which  fearch  and 
"  difquifition,  that  God,  which  awakened  me  then,  and 
"  hath  never  forfaken  me  in  that  induftry,  as  he  is  the  author 
"  of  that  purpofe,  fo  he  is  a  witnefs  of  this  protection,  that 
"  I  proceeded  therein  with  humility  and  diffidence  in  myfelf, 
"  and  by  that,  which,  by  his  grace,  I  took  to  be  the  crdi- 
<c  nary  means,  frequent  prayer  and  equal  aclions."  Ibid, 

About  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  age,  he  refolved  to  travel ; 
and,  in  the  years  1596  and  1597,  he  accompanied  the  earl  of 
EiTex  in  his  expedition  againft  Cadiz  and  the  Azores  iflands. 
He  did  not  return,  but  ftaid  fome  years  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  he  made  many  ufeful  obfervations  on  thole  countries, 
and  learned  their  languages  to  perfection.  He  defigned to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  fake  of  viewing  J erufalem  and  the 
fepulchre  of  our  Saviour :  but  he  was  prevented,  though  he 
was  then  in  the  fartheft  part  of  Italy,  by  the  difappointment  of 
company  and  a  fafe  convoy.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng-  Ibid.  p.  15, 
land,  he  was  appointed  by  fir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  feal,  his  chief  fecretary,  in  which  port  he  conti- 
nued five  vears :  during  which  time  he  fell  in  love  with  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  fir  George  More,  then  chancellor  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  niece  to  the  lord-keeper's  lady.  He  married  her  pri- 
vately in  the  year  1602  ;  which  marriage  was  attended  with 
great  inconveniencies  and  troubles  to  himfelf.  For  fir  George 
was  fo  tranfported  with  anger,  that  he  moft  earneftly  follicited 
the  lord-keeper  to  turn  mr.  Donne  out  of  his  place  :  who, 
however,  at  his  difmiilion,  faid,  that  "  he  parted  with  a 
"  friend,  and  fuch  a  fecretary,  as  was  fitter  to  ferve  a  king  than 
"  a  fubjedt.  Sir  George's  anger  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  : 
he  never  refted,  till  our  author  and  his  fellow-collegian  mr. 
Samuel  Brooke,  afterwards  mafter  of  Trinitv-colleee  in  Cam- 
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bridge,  who  married  him,  and  his  brother  mr.  Chriftopher 
Brooke,  who  gave  mrs.  Donne  in  marriage,  and  witnefied  it, 
were  all  committed  to  three  feveral  prifons.  Mr.  Donne  was 
firft  fet  at  liberty,  and  never  ceafed  his  endeavours,  till  he 
had  procured  the  enlargement  of  his  two  friends.  However, 
his  wife  was  detained  from  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  reco- 
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ver  her  by  a  long  and  tedious  fuit  at  law.     Mr.  Donne's  cir- 
cumftances  being  greatly  reduced   by  this,  he  and  his  wife 
were  entertained  by  their  relation  fir  Francis  Wclley,  of  Pit- 
ford 
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ford  in  Surry,  for  feme  years ;  which  gentleman,  a  if  ttle  be- 
fore  his  death,  procured  a  reconciliation  between  fir  George 
and  his  fcn-in-law  and  daughter;  fir  George  engaging  to  pay 
mr.  Donne  8col.  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  portion  Wth  his  wife, 
or  20 1.  quarterly  for  their  maintenance,  as  the  intereft  for  it^ 
till  their  portion  was  paid.  Sir  George  was  fo  far  reconciled 
to  them,  before  he  allowed  them  any  thing,  as  to  follicit  the 
lord-keeper  for  mr.  Donne's  re-admi'ffiori  into  his  place  :  but 
the  lord-keeper  anfwered,  that,  "  though  he  was  unfeignedly 
"  forry  for  what  he  had  done,  yet  it  was  inconfiftent  with  his 
ci  phce  and  credit  to  dilcharge  and  re -admit  fervants,  at  the 
"  rcqueft  of  paffionatc  petitioners." 

During  his  reildence  at  Pitford,  he  applied  himfelf  with 
great  diligence  to  the  fludy  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws  ;  and., 
about  this  time,  was  Ibllicited  by  dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bi- 
fhop  of  Durham,  to  go  into  orders,  and  to  accept  of  a  bene- 
fice, which  the  dr.  would  have  refigned  to  him.  Mr.  Donne 
declined  this  offer,  for  many  reafons,  but  chiefly  "  becaufe 
"  fome  former  irregularities  of  his  life  had  been  too  notorious, 
<c  not  to  expofe  him  to  the  cenfure  of  the  world,  and  perhaps 
16  bring  diihonouf  to  the  facred  function.  Befides,  being  de- 
"  termined  by  the  heft  cafuifts,  that  God's  glory  fhould  be 
"  the  fidl  end,  and  a  maintenance  the  fecond  motive,  to  em- 
"  brace  that  calling,  his  prefent  condition  was  fuch,  that  he 
21  "  feared  his  could  not  reconcile  his  confcicnce  to  that  rule.'* 
After  the  death  of  fir  Francis  Wolley,  mr.  Donne  took  g 
houfe  for  his  wife,  and  children  ?.t  Mitcham  m  Surry,  and 
lodgings  for  himfelf  i^ear  Whitehall  in  London  :  where  he  was 
much  vlfited  and  carefiTcd  by  the  nobilitv,  foreign  mimfters, 
and  other  perfons  of  difrin-^ion.  Some  time  after  he  removed 
his  family  to  London  ;  and  fir  Robert  Drury  gave  him  commo- 
dious apartments  in  his  own  houfe  in  Drury-lane.  In  April 
1610  he  was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  having  before  taken  the  fame  decree  in  Cambridge. 
About  two  years  afterwards  he  accompanied  fir  Robert  Drury 
to  Paris  ;  where  he  is  laid  to  have  had  a  tnoii  extraordinary 
vifion.  Mr.  Walton  informs  us,  that,  when  fir  Robert  re- 
quefted  him  to  go*  mrs.  Donne,  who  was  then  with  child, 
and  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  expreffed  an  umvillingnefs, 
favino-,  that  ts  her  divining  foul  boded  feme  ill  in  his  abfcnce  :" 
but,  upon  fir  Robert's  being  importunate,  (he  at  laft  con- 
fented.  Two  days  after  their  arrival,  mr.  Donne  was  left 
alone  in  a  room,  where  himfelf,  iir  Robert,  and  fome  friends 
had  dined  together  ;  to  which  f:r  Ilob-vt  returning  hi  ?M  hour, 
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as  he  left,  fo  he  found  mr.  Donne  alone,  but  In  fuch  an  extafy, 
and  fo  altered  in  his  countenance,  that  fir  Robert  could  not 
look  upon  him  without  amazement.  He  afked  him,  in  God's 
name,  what  had  befallen  him  in  thefhort  time  of  his  ab fence  : 
Mr.  Donne  was  not  able  to  anfwer  directly,  but,  after  a  long 
and  perplexed  paufe,  at  lad  laid,  "  I  have  feen  a  dreadful 
"  vifion  fince  I  faw  you  :  I  have  fecn  my  dear  wife  pafs  twice 
u  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about 
"  her  fhoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her  arms.  This  I  have 
**  feen  fince  I  faw  you*"  To  which  fir  Robert  anfwered  : 
cc  Sure,  fir,  you  have  flept  fince  I  went  out ;  and  this  is  the 
"  rcfult  of  foriie  melancholy  dream,  \vhich  I  defire  you  to 
*4  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake."  Mr.  Donne  anfwered  : 
*e  I  cannot  be  furer  that:  I  now  live,  than  that  I  have  not  flept 
"  fince  1  faw  you ;  and  am  as  fine,  that  at  her  fecond  ap- 
"  pearing  (he  flopped,  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  vanifhcd." 
A  fervanc  was  immediately  difpatched  to  Drury-houfe,  to 
know,  whether  mrs.  Donne  was  living,  and,  if  alive,  in 
M'hat  condition  ;  who  brought  word,  that  he  found  and  left 
her  very  fad  and  fick  in  bed,  and  that,  after  a  lono;  and  dan- 
gerous labour,  fhe  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  And, 
upon  examination,  the  abortion  proved  to  be  on  the  fame  day, 
and  about  the  fame  hour,  that  mr.  Donne  affirmed  he  faw  her 
pafs  by  him  in  the  room.  Mr.  Walton  obferves,  that,  though 
he  had  not  this  (lory  from  mr.  Donne  himfelf,  yet  he  had  it 
from  a  perfon  of  honour,  and  of  the  ftricteft  intimacy  with 
mr.  Dorine,  who  affirmed  the  truth  of  it  with  the  moft  folemn  Walton, 
afleverations.  ?•  29»  3°« 

Before  this  journey  into  France,  during  his  flay  there,  and 
after  his  return,  many  of  the  nobility  and  others  follicited  the 
king  to  confer  fome  fecular  employment  on  him  :  but  his  ma- 
jefty,  conficlering  him  better  qualified  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  did  not  liften  to  their  application.  For,  the  difputes 
concerning  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  ilipremacy  having  lately 
been  agitated,  our  author,  by  king  James's  efpecial  command, 
had  written  a  trezuife  on  that  lubjecr,  which  was  printed  at 
London  in  1610,  in  4to.  The  king  himfeif  had  engaged  in 
this  controverfy,  as  appears  by  hb  works  ft  ill  extant :  but, 
clifcourfmg  with  mr.  Donne  upon  the  fubje&,  he  was  fo  pica- 
fed  with  his  clearnefs  in  ftating  the  objections  made  to  the  ta- 
king thole  oaths,  and  with  his  anfwers  to  them,  that  he  com- 
manded him  to  draw  them  up  in  form,  and  bring  them  to  him. 
This  mr.  Donne  performed  in  the  compais  of  fix  weeks;  and 
they  were  publifned  ynder  the  title  of  "  Pfeudo- martyr  : 

"  wherein 
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£C  wherein  out  of  certain  propofitions  and  gradations  this  con* 
"  clufion  is  evicted,  that  thofe,  who  are  of  the  Roman  reli- 
"  gion  in  this  kingdom,  may  and  ought  to  take  the  oath  of 
cc  allegiance."     It  is  dedicated   to  the  king,  with  a  preface 
addreiled  to  the  priefts  andjefuits,  and  to  their  difciples  in  this 
kingdom.     His  majefty  was  now  very  prefling  to  have  him 
enter  into  holy  orders.     Mr.  Donne  himfelf  has  informed  us, 
that  "  he  almoft  defcended  to  a  perfuafion,  almoft  to  a  follici- 
Donne's       "  tation  of  him  to  do  it."     Deiirous  however  to  qualify  him- 
Devotions.    ^jp  ^or  ^  facre(j  furK^i0n  by  a  clofcr  application  to  divinity 
and  the  facred  languages,  he  deferred  his  compliance  with  the 
king's  follicitations,  till  about  three  years  after.     He  was  then 
ordained  by  dr.  John  King,  bifhop  of  London,  who  was  his 
good  friend,  and  had  been  chaplain  to  the  lord-keep  Egerton, 
at  the  fame  time  that  mr.  Donne  was  his  fecretary.     He  was 
prefently   after  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his 
majefty  ;    and,   about  the  fame  time,  attending  the  king  to 
Cambridge,  he  was  there  created  doctor  in  divinity  at  his  ma- 
jefty's  recommendation.     Immediately  upon  his  return   from 
Cambridge,  his  wife  died  on  the  feventh  day  after  the  birth  of 
her  twelfth  child.     This  calamity,  which  happened  upon  the 
I5th  of  Auguft  1617,  overwhelmed  him  with  grief.     "  She 
"  left,  fays  mr.  Walton,  a  man  of  a  narrow  unfettled  eftate, 
"  and  (having  buried  five)  the  careful  father  of  feven  chil- 
"  dren  then  living;  to  whom  he  gave  a  voluntary  aflurance 
u  never  to  bring  them  under  the  fubjeclion  of  a  ftep-mother : 
"  Which  promife  he  kept  moft  faithfully,  burying  with  his 
"  tears  all   his  earthly  joys  in  his  moft  dear  and  deferving 
"  wife's  grave ;  and  betook  himfelf  to  a  folitary  and  retired 
"  life. — His  firft  motion  from  his  houfe  was  to  preach,  where 
"  his  beloved  wife  lay  buried,  in  St.  Clement's  church  near 
"  Temple-bar,  London ;  and  his  text  was  part  of  the  pro- 
"  phet  Jeremiah's  Lamentation  :  LO,  I  AM  THE  MAN 
Walton,      "  THAT  HAVE  SEEN  AFFLICTION." 
p.  41,  42,        Within  the  firft  year  of  his  taking  orders,  he  had  fourteen 
advowfons  of  benefices  offered  him  ;  but,  being  unwilling  to 
leave  London,  he  refufed  them  all,  they  lying  in  the  country. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1617,  he  was  chofen  preacher  of 
the  fociety  of  LincolnVInn  ;  and  two  years  after,  by  his  ma- 
iefty's  appointment,  attended  the  earl  of  Doncafter  in  his  am- 
bafly  to  Germany.     In  the  year  1621,  he  was  made  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  :  and  there  was  fomething  iincular  in  the  circum- 

^/  o 

fiances  of  conferring  it.     The  deanery  becoming  vacant,  the 
king  fent  for  dr.  Donne,  and  ordered  him  to  attend  him  the 

next 
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next  day  at  dinner.  When  his  majefty  was  fet  down,  before 
he  had  eat  any  meat,  he  faid,  "  Dr.  Donne,  I  have  invited 
"  you  to  dinner;  and  though  you  fit  not  down  with  me,  yet 
<c  I  will  carve  to  you  of  a  difh,  that  I  know  you  love  well  : 
"  for,  knowing  you  love  London,  I  do  therefore  make  you 
"  dean  of  Paul's  -,  and  when  I  have  dined,  then  do  you 
"  take  your  beloved  dim  home  to  your  ftudy  :  fay  grace  there 
"  to  yourfelf,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you."  Soon  after,  Ibid,  p.  46, 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  Weft,  and  another  benefice, 
fell  to  dr.  Donne,  the  advowfon  of  the  former  having  been 
given  him  by  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  the 
earl  of  Kent ;  which,  together  with  his  deanery,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  him.,  and  to  make  a  proper 
provifion  for  his  children.  In  1623-4  he  was  chofcn  prolocu- 
tor of  the  convocation  ;  on  which  occalion  he  fpoke  a  Latin 
oration,  as  his  inauguration-fpeech,  which  is  ftill  extant  in  the 
colle&ion  of  his  poems.  About  the  (ame  time  he  was  appoin- 
ted by  the  king  to  preach  feveral  occafional  iermons,  at  Paul's 
Crofs,  and  in  other  places ;  when  he  was  reprefented  to  his 
majefty  as  having  fallen  in  with  the  general  humour  of  the 
pulpits,  and  infmuated  fears  of  the  king's  inclination  to  po- 
pery. The  king  fent  for  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  juftifying  himfelf  in  his  royal  prefence;  which  he  did  io 
clearly  and  fatisfactorily,  that  the  king  faid,  "  he  was  right 
"  glad  he  refted  no  longer  under  the  fufpicion."  Dr.  Donne 
then  kneeled  down,  thanked  his  majefty,  and  protefted  his  an- 
fwer  was  faithful  and  free  from  all  collulion  ;  and  therefore  de- 
fired  that  he  might  not  rife,  till  as  in  like  cafes  he  always  had 
from  God,  fo  he  might  have  from  his  majefty  fome  afTurance, 
that  he  flood  clear  and  fair  in  his  opinion.  At  which  the  king 
raifed  him  up  from  his  knees,  and  protefted  that  he  believed 
him,  knowing  him  to  be  an  honeft  man,  and  not  doubting  of 
his  afre&ion.  And  then  difmiffing  him,  he  faid  to  fome  lords 
about  him,  "  My  doctor  is  an  honeft  man ;  and,  my  lords, 
"  I  was  never  better  fatisfted  with  an  anfwer,  than  with  that 
"  he  hath  now  made  me  ;  and  I  always  rejoice,  when  I  think 
<c  that  by  my  means  he  became  a  divine."  Walton, 

He  was  about  this  time  feized  with  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  ?•  4?s  49* 
which  inclined  him  to  a  confumption  :  but  he  recovered,  and 
published  upon  that  occafion  a  book  of  devotions,  which  he 
had  compofed  in  his  illnefs.  The  fecond  edition,  printed  at 
London  1624  in  I2mo.  is  intitled,  "  Devotions  upon  emer- 
"  gent  occafions  in  feveral  fteps  of  his  ficknefs."  He  conti- 
nued in  perfect  health  till  the  5Qth  year  cf  his  age  ;  when,  be- 
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ing  with  his  eldeft  daughter  mrs.  Harvey  at  Abery-Hatch  In 
Ellex,  in  Auguft  1630,  he  was  taken  with  a  fever,  which 
brought  on  a  confumption.  However,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  preached  in  his  turn  at  court,  as  ufual,  on  the  firft 
Friday  in  Lent :  upon  which  occafion  his  text  was,  "  To 
"  God  the  Lord  belong  the  hTues  from  death."  Pfal.  Ixviii. 
2O.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1633,  under  the  title  of, 
"  Death's  duel ;  or,  A  confolation  to  the  foul  againft  the  dy- 
"  ing  life  and  living  death  of  the  body  :  being  his  laft  fer- 
"  mon,  and  called,  by  his  majefty's  houfhold,  THE  DOC- 
"  TOR'S  OWN  FUNERAL  SERMON."  Dr.  Donne 
died  upon  the  gift  of  March  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
over  him.  He  was,  mr.  Walton  tells  us,  "  of  ftature  mode- 
"  rately  tall,  of  a  ftrait  and  equally  proportioned  body,  to  which 
all  his  words  and  actions  gave  inexpreffible  addition  of 
comelinefs.  The  melancholy  and  pleafant  humours  were  in 
him  fo  contempered,  that  each  gave  advantage  to  the  other, 
"'  and  made  his  company  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind. 
"  His  fancy  was  inimitably  high,  equalled  only  by  his  great 
"  wit,  both  being  made  ufeful  by  a  commanding  judgment. 
4C  His  afpecb  was  chearful,  and  fuch  as  gave  a  filent  teftimony 
**  of  a  clear  knowing  foul,  and  of  a  confcience  at  peace  with 
*'  itfelf.  His  melting  eye  (hewed,  that  he  had  a  foft  heart, 
<c  full  of  noble  compafnon  ;  of  too  brave  a  foul  to  offer  inju- 
"  ries,  and  too  much  a  Chriftian  not  to  pardon  them  in 
"  others.  He  was  by  nature  highly  pailionate;  yet  very  hu- 
"  mane,  and  of  fo  tender  a  fpirit,  that  he  never  beheld  the 
Walton,  «•  miferies  of  mankind  without  pity  and  relief." 
?•  77)  ?*•  Befides  the  Pfeudo-Martyr,  and  book  of  Devotions  already 
mentioned,  there  are  extant  the  following  works  of  dr.  Donne. 
"  i.  "  Poems  j"  confifting  of  fongs  and  ibnnets,  epigrams, 
elegies,  epithalamiums,  fatires,  letters,  funeral  elegies,  holy 
fonnets,  &c.  publimed  at  different  times.  They  were  printed 
together  in  one  volume,  I2mo,  at  London  1719,  with  the 
addition  of  elegies  upon  the  author  by  feveral  perfons.  Mr. 
Dryden  has  very  juftly  given  dr.  Donne  the  character  of  "  the 
Dedlcat.  of  «  greateft  wit,  though  not  the  greateft  poet  of  our  nation  :" 
his  leono-  Al^  in  hjs  je(jicatiOI1  of  Ju venal  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  he 
fays,  "  Donne  alone,  of  all  our  countrymen,  had  your  ta- 
ct  lent ;  but  was  not  happy  enough  to  arrive  at  your  verfifica- 
"  tion.  And,  were  he  translated  into  numbers  and  Englifh, 
he  would  yet  be  wanting  in  the  dignity  of  expreffion. — You 
equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  multiplicity,  and  choice  of 
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*c  thoughts :  you  excel  him  in  the  manner  and  the  words',  I 
*6  read  you  both  with  the  fame  admiration,  but  not  with  the 
*'  fame  delight.  He  affecls  the  metaphyfics,  not  only  in  his 
<c  fatires|  but  in  his  amorous  verfes,  where  nature  only  mould 
cc  reign,  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  fex  with  nice  fpe- 
"  culations  of  philofcphy,  when  he  mould  Engage  their 
*'  hearts,  and  entertain  them  with  the  foftnefs  of  love."  A 
little  farther  mr.  Dryden  afks,  "  Would  not  Donne's  fatires, 
"  which  abound  with  fo  much  wit,  appear  more  charming, 
<c  if  he  had  taken  care  of  his  words  and  of  his  numbers  ? ' 
Whether  mr.  Pope  took  the  hint  from  this  queftion,  or  not, 
is  uncertain  :  but  he  has  fhewed  the  world,  that  when  tranf- 
lated  into  numbers  and  Englifh,  as  mr.  Dryden  exprefTes  it, 
they  are  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in  that  kind  of  poetry. 

2.  "  Paradoxes,    problems,    eflays,    characters,    &c.      Tdi 
"  which  is  added  a  book  of  epigrams,  written  in  Latin  by  the 
<c  fame  author,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  J.  Maine,  D.  D. 
<c  And  alfo  Ignatius's  Conclave,  a  fatire  tranflated  out  of  the 
*c  original  copy  written  in  Latin  by  the  fame  author ;  found 
"  lately  amongft  his   own  papers."    London,  1653,  I2rn°- 
Part  of  this  collection  was  publifhed  at  different  times  before. 

3.  Three  volumes  of  "  fermons,"  in  folio  :  the  firft  printed 
in  1640,  the  fecond  in  1649,  the  third  in  1660.     Lord  Falk- 
land fiiles  dr.  Donne  "  one  of  the  moft  witty  and  moft  eloquent 
"  of  our  modern  divines."     4.  "  Eflays  in  divinity,  &c.  be- 

f,    •  r  ,     ,. r      ./-  .  .  J       '  ,  v       •  i  infallibility, 

ing   feveral  difqumtions   interwoven  with  meditations  and  &c 
<c  prayers,  before  he  went  into  holy  orders."    London,  1651,  Lond.  1 
I2mo,  publifhed  by  his  fon.     5.  "  Letters  to  feveral  perlbns 
"  of  honour."  London,   1654,  4to,   publifhed   by   his   fon. 
There  are  feveral   of  dr.  Donne's  letters,  and  others  to  him, 
from  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  earl  of  Carlifle,   archbifhop 
Abbot,  and  Ben  Johnfon,  printed  in  a  book,  intitled,  "  A 
"  collection  of  Letters  made  by  fir  Tobie  Matthews,  knt.  " 
1660,  8vo.     6.  "  The  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Septuagint :  " 
tranflated  from  the  Greek  of  Arifteas,  London,   1633,   I2mo. 
This  tranflation  was   revifed  and  corrected  by  another  hand, 
and  publifhed  in  1685,  in  8vo.     7.  "  BIA0ANATCS:    or,  a 
"  declaration   of  that  paradox  or  thefts,  that  felf-homicide  is 
*c  not  fo  naturally  a  fin,    that  k  may  not  be   otherwife." 
London,   1644,   1648,  &c.  410.     Mr.   Wood  tells   us,  that  Athens 
ho  had  feen  the  original  under  the  author's  own  hand  in  the  Oxon» 
Bodleian  library,    dedicated  to  Edward  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
burv-     Mr.  Walton  calls  this  "  An  exact  and  laborious  trea- 

j 

*'  tife,  wherein  all  the  laws  violated  by  fdf-murder  are  dili- 
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"  gently  furveyed  and  judicioufly  cenfured  :  a  treadle  ^  written 
"  in  his  younger  years,  which  alone  might  declare  him  then 
"  not  only  perfect  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  but   in  many 
44  other  fuch   ftudies  and  arguments,  as  enter  not  into  the 
44  confutation  of  many,    that  labour  to   be  thought  great 
Life,  &c.     «  clerks,    and  pretend   to  know  all  things."      Among   dr. 
P*  6o>          Donne's  letters   is  one  to  lord  Herbert,  fent  to  him  with  the 
Biathanatos ;    and  another  to  fir  Robert  Carre,    afterwards 
earl  of  Ancram,  fent  with  the  fame  book  upon  the  doctor's 
going  into  Germany.     In   this  letter  he  obferves,    that  the 
book  was  written  by  him  many  years  before  ;  and  "  becaufe, 
"  fays  he,  it  is  upon  a  milinterpretable  fubje6t,  I  have  always 
46  gone   fo  near  fupprefling  it,  as  that  it  is  only  not  burnt. 
44  No  hand  hath  patted  upon  it  to  copy  it,  nor  many  eyes  to 
44  read  it :  only  to  feme  particular  friends  in  both  univerfities, 
44  then  when  I  writ  it,  I  did  communicate  it ;  and  I  remem- 
44  ber  I  had  this  anfwer,  that  certainly  there  was  a  falfe  thread 
44  in  it,  but  not  eafily  found.     Keep  it,  I  pray,    with   the 
44  fame  jealoufy :    let  any,  that  your  difcretion  admits  to  the 
*'  fight  of  it,  know  the  date  of  it,  and  that-it  is  a  book  writ- 
u  ten  by  Jack  Donne,  not  dr.   Donne.     Referve  it  for  me, 
44  if  I  live  ;  and  if  I  die,  I  only  forbid  it  the  prefs  and  the 
44  fire.     Publifh  it-  not,  yet  burn  it  not;  but  between  thofe 
44  do  what  you  will  with  it."     Thefe  are   all   the  works  of 
.Donne,    that  we  know  for  certain  to  be   his.     Mr.  Wood 
propofes  a  quaere,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  a   piece  in- 
titled,    "  A  fcourge  for  paper   perfecutors,"    printed   in  the 
rejgn  of  king  James  I :  the  running  title  of  which,  at  the  top 
of  every  page,  is  44  Papers  Complaint."     Befides  120  fermons, 
the  publication  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  left, 
.  the  refultance  of  1400  authors,  moftofthem  abridged  and 
analyfed  with  his  own  hand.     All  the  bufmefs  likewife  that 
palled  of  any  public  confequence,  either   in  this  or  any  of 
our   neighbouring  nations,  he  abbreviated  either  in  Latin, 
or  in  the  language  of  that  nation,  and  kept  them  by  him 
<c  for  ufeful   memorials.     So  he  did  the  copies  of  divers  let- 
ters and  cafes  of  confcience,  that  had  concerned  his  friends, 
.with  his  obfervations   and    folutions  of  them,  and  divers 
44  other  matters  of  importance,  all  particularly  and  methodi- 
Life,  p,60.  «  cally  digefted  by  him." 

Dr.  Donne  had  a  fon  John  Donne,  who  was  educated  at 
Weftminfter  fchool,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Ch rift- 
church  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1622.  Afterwards  he  travelled 
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abroad,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Padua  in 

Italy;  and,  on  the  30th  of  June   1638,  was  incorporated  in, 

the  fame  degree  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  1662, 

and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul  Covent-Garden. 

Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that    "  he  was  no  better  all  his  life-time 

"  than  an    atheiftical  buffoon,    a  banterer,  and  a  perfon  of 

"  over  free  thoughts,  yet  valued  by  Charles  II ;  that  he  was 

"  a  man  of  fenfe  and  parts  ;  and  that,  befides  fome  writings 

<e  of  his  father,  he  publifhed  feveral  frivolous  trifles  under  his 

u  own  name  :  among  which  is  '  The  humble  petition  of  Co- 

"  vent-Garden  againft  dr.  John  Baber  a   phyfician,    anno  Athen.  Ox, 

"  1662." 

DOUSA  (JANUS)  a  very  great  and  learned  man,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Nortwick  in  Holland,  upon  the  5th 
of  December,  in  the  year  1545.     He  loft  his  parents  when  Melch. 
he  was  very  young,  and  was  fent  to  feveral  fchools,  to  one  at  Adam,  ia 
Paris  among  the   reft,    where  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in vit> 
Greek   and   Latin  learning.     When  he  had  finifhed  his  edu- 
cation, he   returned   to  his  own  country,  and  married  ;  and 
though  he  was  fcarcely  grown  up,  he  applied  himfelf  to  affairs 
of  ftate,    and   was  foon  made  a  curator  of  the  banks  and 
ditches,  which  poft  he  held  above  twenty  years,  and  then  re- 
figned  it.     But  Doufa  was  not  only  a  fcholar  and  a  ftatefman, 
but  likewife  a  foldier ;  and  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  well  in  that 
capacity  at  the  fiege  of  Leyden  in  the  year  1574,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  thought  he  could  commit  the  government  of 
the  town  to  nonefo  properly  as  to  him.    In  the  year  1575,  the 
univerfity  was  founded  there,  and  Janus  Doufa  made  firft  cura- 
tor of  it;  which  place  he  was  very  fit  for,  as  well  on  account  of 
his  learning,  as  for  his  other  deferts.     His  learning  was  indeed 
prodigious ;  and  he  had  fuch  a  memory,  that  he  could  at  once 
give  an  anfwer  to  any  thing  that  was  afked  him,  relating  to 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  or,  in  (hort,  to  any  branch  of  lite- 
rature.    He   was,    fays  Melchior  Adam,  and  Thuanus  fays 
the  fame,  a  kind   of  a  living  library  ;  the  Varro  of  Holland, 
and  the  oracle  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.     His   genius  lay 
principally  towards  poetry,  and  his  various  productions  in  that 
way  were  numerous  ;  and  what  feems  remarkable  enough,  he 
compofed  the  Annals  of  his  own  country,  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  public  archives,  in  verfe.    He  wrote  alfo  a  great 
many  things  in  the  critical  way,  and  publifhed  notes  and  ob- 
fervations  upon  Horace,    Sailuft,  Plautus,  Petronius,  Catul- 
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lus,  Tibullus,  &c.  His  moral  qualities  are  faid  to  have  been 
no  lefs  meritorious,  than  his  intellectual  and  literary ;  for  he 
was  modeft,  humane,  benevolent  and  open.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  fupreme  afiembly  of  the  nation,  where  he 
kept  his  feat,  and  difcharged  his  office  worthily,  for  the  laft 
thirteen  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  1604,  and  his 
funeral  oration  was  made  by  Daniel  Heinfius. 

He  left  four  fons  behind  him ;  the  eldefl  of  which,  Janus 
Doufa,  would,  if  he  had  lived,  been  a  more  extraordinary 
man  than  his  father.  Jofeph  Scaliger  calls  him  the  ornament 
of  the  world  j  and  fays,  that  in  the  flower  of  his  age  he  had 
reached  the  fame  maturity  of  v/ifdom  and  erudition,  as  others 
might  expect  to  reach  after  a  whole  life  fpent  in  ftudy.  Gro- 
tiu$  alfo  aiTures  us,  in  the  vth  book  of  his  Annals,  that  his 
poems  exceeded  thofe  of  his  father  ;  and  that  he  afTifted  his 
rather  in  compofing  the  e  Annals  of  Holland.'  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1572,  and  before  he  was  well  out  of  his  infancy, 
became,  through  the  great  care  his  father  took  of  him,  not 
gemens  des  onty  a  g°°^  Hnguiftand  poet,  but  alfo  a  good  philofopher  and 
Scavans.  mathematician.  To  all  this  he  afterwards  added  an  exquifite 

tom.  vi.       knowledge  of  the  civil  law  and  of  hiftory.     Betides  a  great 
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many  poems,  which  he  compoied  in  a  very  tender  age,  we 

have  notes  and  obfervations  which  he  made  upon  feveral  Latin 
poets.  Thofe  upon  Plautus  were  the  products  of  his  fixteenth 
year  j  and  he  was  not  above  nineteen,  when  he  published  his 
book  '  De  rebus  coeleflibus,'  and  his  panegyric  upon  a  fhadow. 
His  commentaries  upon  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius, 
were  publifhed  the  fame  year.  His  extraordinary  fame  and 
merit  caufed  him  to  be  made  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  and  afterwards  firft  librarian  of  the  univerfity  of  Ley- 
den.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  in  his  return  from  Germany  j 
very  immaturely ;  for  his  death  happened  in  the  year  I597> 
when  he  had  not  quite  compleated  his  twenty-fixth  year. 

Doufa's  three  other  fons,  George,  Francis,  and  Theodo- 
rus,  were  all  of  them  men  of  learning,  though  not  fo  much 
above  the  common  fize,  as  Janus  was.  George  was  a  good 
linguiil  -}  travelled  to  Conftantinople  ;  and  publifhed  a  relation 
of  his  journey,  with  feveral  infcriptions  which  he  found  there 
and  elfewhere.  Alfo,  in  the  year  1607,  he  printed  George 
Cedrenus's  book,  intitled,  c  De  originibus  urbis  Conftanti- 
_  nopolitanae,'  with  Meurfms's  notes  upon  it.  Francis  was 
far  from  wanting  learning  :  for,  in  the  year  1600,  he  pub- 
lifhed the  epiftles  of  Julius  Caefar  Scaliger ;  his  annotations 
Ariftctie's  hiflory  of  animals  j  and  fome  fragments  of 
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Lucllius  with  notes  of  his  own  upon  them.  Theodorus, 
lord  of  Barkenftyen,  publifhed  the  chronicon  of  George  Lo- 
gotheta  with  notes,  in  the  year  1614;  and  in  the  year  1638, 
wrote  a  treatife,  called,  '  Farrago  ethica  variarum  linguarum, 
*  variorumque  auftorum,  &c. 

DRABICIUS  (NICHOLAS)  a  celebrated  enthufiaft, 
was  born  about  the  year  1587,  at  Stranfnitz  in  Moravia, 
where  his  father  was  buro-omafter.  Fie  was  admitted  minifter 

o 

in  the  year  1616,  and  exercifed  his  function  at  Drakotutz  j 
and,  when  he  was  obliged  to  feek  a  retreat  in  foreign  coun  - 
tries,  on  account  of  the  fevere  edicts  of  the  emperor  againfl 
the  Proteftant  religion,  he  retired  to  Leidnitz,  a  town  in  Hun- 
gary, in  the  year  1629.  Having  no  hopes  of  being  reftored 
to  his  church,  he  turned  woollen-draper;  in  which  occupation 
his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one,  was  of  great  fervice 
to  him.  Afterwards  he  forgot  the  decorum  of  his  former  cha- 
racter fo  much,  that  he  became  a  hard  drinker ;  but  the  other 
minifters,  juftly  fcandalized  at  his  conduct,  informed  their 
fuperiors  of  it,  who  in  a  fynod  which  was  called  in  Poland, 
examined  into  the  affair.  Here  it  was  refolved,  that  Drabicius 
fhould  be  fufpended  from  the  miniftry,  if  he  did  not  live  in  a 

more  edifying  manner :  and  this  obliged  him  to  behave  himfelf 

•  i_  j  & 

with  more  decency. 

When  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  he  commenced 
a  prophet.     He  had  his  firft  vifion  in  the  night  of  the  23d  of 
February  1638,  and  the  fecond  in  the  night  of  the    23d   of 
January  1643.     The  firft  vifion  promifed  him  in  general  great 
armies  from  the  north  and  eaft,  which  fhould  crufh  the  houfe 
of  Auftria ;  the   fecond   declared  particularly,  that  Ragotfki, 
prince  of  Tranfylvania,  fhould  command  the  army  from   the 
eafr,  and  ordered  Drabicius  to  inform  his  brethren,  that  God 
was  about  to  reftore  them   to  their  own  country,  and  to  re- 
venge the    injuries  done  to  his  people  ;  and  that  they  {hould 
prepare  themfelves  for  this  deliverance  by  falling  and    prayer. 
He  received  orders  to  write  down  what  had  been  revealed  to 
him  ;  and  to  begin  in  the  manner   of  the   ancient  prophets, 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me."     His  vifions,  how-  hift.  Rcve- 
ever,  were  not   paid  much  regard  to  at  prefent.     Thefe  two  iat*  P-  *4Z* 
firft  were  followed  by  a  great  many  others  in   the  fame  year 
1643  ;  and  there  was  one,    which  ordered,  that  he  fhould 
open  the  whole  affair  to  Comenius,  who  was  then  at   Elbing 
in  Pruflia.     One  of  his  vifions  in  1644  affured  him,  that  the  ibid.  p. 145* 
imperial  troops  fhould  not  deftroy  the  refugees.     They  com- 

N  4  ' 
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mitted  great  ravages  upon  the  territories  of  Ragotfki,  plun- 
dered the  town  ofLeidnitz,  and  befieged  the  caftle.  Drabi- 
cius  fhut  himfelf  up  there,  and  did  not  depend  fo  intirely  upon 
the  divine  afliirances,  as  to  think  human  means  unneceflary. 
He  even  fet  his  hand  to  the  work :  "  he  would  not  only  be 
"•  prefent,"  fays  Comenius,  who  blames  him  for  it,  "  but 
"  alfo  fire  one  of  the  cannon  himfelf;  whereas  it  would  have 
"  been  more  proper  for  him  to  have  been  in  a  corner,  and  to 
"  have  applied  himfelf  to  prayer.  But  the  imprudent  zeal  of 
"  this  new  Peter,  prefuming  to  defend  the  Lord  with  the 
"  material  fword,  was  chaftifed  by  the  Lord  himfelf,  who 

Ibid.  «  permitted  part  of  the  fiame  to  recoil  upon  his  face,  and  to 

"  hurt  one  of  his  eyes.  The  imperialifts  raifed  the  fiege ; 
but  foon  after  befieged  the  place  again,  and  took  it.  The 
refugees  were  plundered,  and  Drabicius  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  imperialifts.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  Ra- 
gotfki,  and  telling  him,  in  Auguft  1645,  tnat  God  com- 
manded him  to  deftroy  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  pope;  and, 
that  "  if  he  refufed  to  attack  that  neft  of  vipers,  he  would 

Ibid.  «  draw  down  upon  his  family  a  general  ruin,    which  fhould 

"  not  fpare  even  him  that  pilTeth  againft  the  wall."  The 
prince  already  knew,  that  Drabicius  had  afiumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet :  for  Drabicius,  according  to  the  repeated 
orders,  which  he  had  received  in  his  extaiies,  had  fent  him  a 

iu  ,  c  copy  of  his  revelations,  which  Ragotfki  threw  into  the  fire. 
The  death  of  that  prince,  which  happened  in  October  1647, 
plunged  Drabici us  into  extreme  forrow ;  who  was  in  the  ut- 
moft  fear,  left  his  revelations  fhould  vanifh  into  fmoke,  and 
himfelf  be  expofed  to  ridicule.  But  he  had  one  extatic  confo- 
lation,  which  reanimated  him ;  and  that  was,  that  God 
would  fend  him  Comenius,  to  whom  he  fhould  communicate 
140,  jjjs  writings.  Comenius,  having  bufinefs  in  Hungary  in  1650, 
faw  Drabicius  there,  and  his  prophecies;  and  made  fuch  re- 
flections as  he  thought  proper,  upon  the  vifion's  having  for 
three  years  before  promifed  Drabicius,  that  he  mould  have 
Cornemus  for  a  coadjutor.  Muft  it  not  feem  flrange,  that 
Ragotfei,  being  urged  by  Drabicius  to  make  war  againft  the 
emperor,  and  by  his  mother  to  continue  in  peace  with  him, 
could  not  tell  what  to  do,  being  attacked  on  both  fides  with 
terrible  threats  ?  Drabicius  denounced  againft  him  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Almighty,  in  cafe  of  peace;  and  his  mother 
threatened  him  with  her  curie,  in  cafe  of  war.  Should  not  the 
prince  have  followed  where  reafon  and  good  policy  would  have 
led,  and  have  left  theic  mad  people  to  have  raved  as  long  as 

they 
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they  pleafed,  each  in  their  own  way  ?    He  fat  down  however 

in  the  utmoft  perplexity,  recommended  himfelf  to  the  prayers 

of  Drabicius  and  Cornenius,  and   kept  himfelf  quiet    till  his  Ibid. p.  i^g 

death,  which  happened  upon  the  4th  of  February  1652. 

In  June  1654,  Drabicius  was  restored  to  his  miniftry,  and 
his  vifions  prefented   themselves  more  frequently  than  ever ; 
ordering  from  time  to  time,  that  they  mould  be  communicated 
to  his  coadjutor  Comenius,  that  he  might  publim  them  to  all 
nations    and  languages,  and  particularly  to   the  Turks  and  Ibid. p. 179 
Tartars.     Comenius   found  himfelf  embarrafTed  between  the 
fear  of  God,  and  that  of  men  :  he   was  apprehenfive,  that  by 
not  printing  the  revelations  of  Drabicius   he  mould  difbbey 
God,  and  that  by   printing  them  he  ihould  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  ridicule  and  cenfure  of  men.     He  took  a  middle  way  :  he 
refolved  to  print  them,  and  not  to  diftribute  the  copies;  and 
upon  this   account,    he  intitled  the   book,  Lux  in   tenebris, 
that  is,  "  Light  in  darknefs. '      Eat  his  refolution  to  conceal 
this  light  under  a  bufhel  did  not  continue  long:  it  gave  way 
to  two  remarkable  events,  which  wrere  taken  for  a  grand  crifis, 
and  the  unravelling  of  the  myftery.     One  of  thefe  events  was 
the  irruption  of  Ragotfki  into  Poland  :  the  other  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.    But  thefe  events,    far  from  an- 
fwering  the  predictions,  ferved  only  to  confound  them.     Ra- 
gotfki perifhed  in  his  defcent  upon  Poland  ;  and  Leopold,  king 
of  Hungary,  was  elected  emperor  in  the  room  of  his   father 
Ferdinand  III :  by  which  election,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
almoft  reftored  to  its  former  grandeur,  and  the  Proteflants  in 
Hungary  abfolutely  ruined.     Drabicius   was  the  greateft  fuf- 
ferer  by  this ;  for  the  court  of  Vienna,    being   informed  that 
he  was  the  perfcn  who  founded  the  trumpet  againft  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  fought  means  to  punifh  him,  and,  as  it   is   faid, 
fucceeded  in  it.     What  became  of  him,  we  cannot  learn : 
feme  fay,  that  he  was  burnt  for  an  impoftor  and  falfe  prophet, 
others,    that  he  died  in  Turky,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge : 
but  neither  of  thefe  accounts  is  certain. 

The  Lux  in  tenebris  was  printed  by  Comenius  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  the  year  1657 ;  and  contains  not  only  the  revela- 
tions of  our  Drabicius,  butthofe  alfo  of  Chriftopher  Kotterus, 
and  of  Chriftina  Poniatovia.  Comenius  publimed  an  Abridge- 
ment of  it  in  the  year  1660,  with  this  ntle,  Revelationum  di- 
vinarum  in  ufum  feculi  noflri  fa6tarum  epitome  :  that  is, 
*s  An  epitome  of  the  divine  revelations  communicated  for  the 
<e  life  of  this  our  age."  He  reprinted  the  whole  work,  with 
this  title.  Lux  e  tenebris  novis  radiis  au£taa  &c.  that  is3  "  Light 


o 
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f  out  of  darknefs,  augmented  with  new  rays,"  &c.  thefe  new 
rays  were  a  fequel  of  Drabicius's  revelations,  which  extended 
to  the  year  1666. 

DRAKE  (Sir  FRANCIS)  one  of  our  moft  diftinguiflied 
naval  heroes,  who  fiour.'med  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  the  fon  of  Edmund  Drake  ,  a  failor,  and  born  near  Tavi- 
ftockin  Devonfhire,  in  the  year  1545.     He  was  brought  up 
at  the  expence,  and  under  the  care,  of  fir  John  Hawkins,  who 
was  his  kinfman  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  purfer  of  a 
fliip  trading  to   Bifcay.     At  twenty,    he  made   a  voyage  to 
Guiney  ;  and   at   twenty-two,  had  the  honour  to  be   made 
captain  of  the  Judith.     In  that  capacity,  he  was  in  the  har- 
bour of  St.  John  de  Ulloa,  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  where  he 
behaved  moft  gallantly  in  the  glorious  actions  under  fir  John 
Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England  with  great  repu- 
-  ta^on3  though  net  worth  a  gro^t.     Upon  this,  he  projected  a 
p.  Soy.  defign  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  which  he  no 
fooner  publifhed,  than  he  had  volunteers  enough  ready  to  ac- 
company him.     In  15/0,  he  made   his  rirft  expedition  with 
two  fhips  ;  and  the  next  year  with  one  only,  in  which  he  re- 
turned fafe,  if  net  with  fuch  advantages  as  he  expected.     He 
irade  another  expedition   in   1572,  wherein  he  did   the   Spa- 
niards   feme  milchief,  and    gained   confiderable  booties.     In 
thefe  expeditions  he  was  much  affifted  by  a  nation  of  Indians, 
\vho  then  were,  and  have  been  ever  fince,  engaged   in  perpe- 
tual wars  with  the   Spaniards.     The   prince  of  thefe   people 
was  named  Pedro,  to  whom   captain  Drake  prefented  a  fine 
cwtlafs  from  his  fide,  which  he  faw   the  Indian  greatly  ad- 
mired.    Pedro,    in  return,  gave   him   four  large  wedges  of 
gold,  which  Drake  threw   into  the  common  ftock,  with  this 
remarkable  expreiTion,  that  "  he  thought  it  but  juft,  that  fuch 
"  as  bore  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain  a  voyage  on  his  credit, 
**  fhould  {hare  the  utmoft  advantages  that  voyage  produced.5'" 
Then   embarking  his  men,  with   all   the  wealth  he  had  ob- 
tained, which  was  very  confiderable,  he   bore  away  for  En.- 
giand,  where  he  arrived  in  Auguft  1573. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  expedition,  joined  to  his  honourable  be- 
haviour towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  reputation  ; 
and  the  ufe  he  made  of  his  riches  {till  a  greater.  For,  fitting 
out  three  flout  frigates  at  his  own  expence,  he  failed  with 
them  into  Ireland  ;  where,  under  Walter  earl  of  EfTex,  the 
father  of  the/amous  unfortunate  earl,  he  ferved  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  did  many  glorious  adoons.  After  the  death  of 
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noble  patron,  he  returned  into  England ;  where  fir  Cbiifk)- 
pher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain  to  queen  Elizabeth,  privy- 
counfellor,  and  a  great  favourite,  introduced  him  to  her  ma- 
j.efty,  and  procured  him  countenance  and  protection  at  court. 
By  this  means  he  acquired  a  capacity  of  undertaking  that 
grand  expedition,  which  will  render  his  name  immortal.  The 
iirft  thing  he  propofed  was  a  voyage  into  the  South -feas 
through  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  which  was  what  hitherto 
no  Englishman  ever  attempted.  The  project  was  v/ell  re- 
ceived at  court :  the  queen  furnifhed  him  with  means  ;  and  his 
own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  force  fuiftcient.  The  fleet, 
with  which  he  failed  on  this  extraordinary  undertaking,  con- 
fifted  only  of  five  fmall  veilels,  compared  with  modern  fhips, 
and  no  more  than  164  able  men.  He  failed  from  England  on 

the  I3th  of  December  1577,  on  tne  25^  ^  *n  w*tn  tne  coaft 
pfBarbary,  and  on  the  29th  with  Cape  V^erd.  March  thei3th, 
he  pafTed  the  equinoctial,  made  the  coaft  of  Brazil  on  the  5th 
of  April,  and  entered  the  river  de  la  Plata,  where  he  loft  the 
company  of  two  of  his  fhips ;  but  meeting  them  again,  and 
taking  out  their  provifions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the 
29th  of  May  he  entered  the  port  of  St.  Julian's,  where  he 
continued  two  months,  for  the  fake  of  laying  in  provifions : 
on  the  20th  of  Auguft  he  entered  the  Streights  of  Magellan  ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  September  palled  them,  having  then  only 
his  own  fliip.  On  the  25th  of  November  he  came  to  Ma- 
chao,  which  he  had  appointed  for  a  place  of  rendezvous,  in 
cafe  his  fhips  feparated  :  but  captain  Winter,  his  vice-admiral, 
having  repalTed  the  Streights,  was  returned  to  England. 
Thence  he  continned  his  voyage  along  the  coafts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  feizing  Spanifh  fhips,  and 
attacking  them  on  fhore,  till  his  crew  were  fated  with  plun- 
der ;  and  then,  coafting  North- America  to  the  height  of  48 
degrees,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  pafTage  back  into  our  feas 
en  that  fide,  but  could  not.  However,  he  landed,  and  cal- 
led the  country  New  Albion,  taking  pofieflion  of  it  in  the 
name  and  for  the  ufe  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  having  ca- 
reened his  fhip,  fet  fail  from  thence,  on  the  2Qth  of  Septem- 
ber 1579,  for  the  Moluccas.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  chofen 
this  palYage  round,  partly  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  Spa- 
niards at  a  difadvantage,  and  partly  from  the  latenefs  of  the 
feafon9  whence  dangerous  ilorms  and  hurricanes  were  to  be 
apprehended.  On  the  I3th  of  October,  he  fell  in  with  cer- 
tain iflands,  inhabited  by  the  moft  barbarous  people  he  had 
met  with  in  all  his  voyage  :  and^  on,  the  Ath  of  Novem- 
ber 
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ber,  he  had  fight  of  the  Moluccas,  and,  coming  to  Ternate* 
was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears, 
from  the  — loft  authentic  relations  of  this  voyage,  to  have  been 
a  wife  and  polite  prince.  On  the  loth  of  December,  he  made 
Celebes,  where  his  {hip  unfortunately  ran  upon  a  rock  the  gth 
of  January  following ;  from  which,  beyond  all  expectation, 
and  in  a  manner  miraculoufly,  they  got  off,  and  continued 
their  courfe.  On  the  i6th  of  March,  he  arrived  at  Java 
Major,  and  from  thence  he  intended  to  have  directed  his 
courfe  to  Malacca  ;  but  found  hi mfelf  obliged  to  alter  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  to  think  of  returning  home.  On  the  25th  of 
March  1580,  lie  put  this  defign  in  execution  ;  and,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having 
then  on  board  fiftr-fevcn  men,  and  but  three  cafks  of  water. 

j 

On  the  1 2th  of  July,  he  palled  the  Line,  reached  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  on  the  i6th,  and  there  watered.  On  the  nth  of 
September,  he  marie  the  ifland  of  Tercera  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  This  voyage 
round  the  globe  was  performed  in  two  years  and  about  ten 
months. 

His  fuccefs    in  this  voyage,    and  the   immenfe    mafs    of 
\vealth  he  brought  home,  raifed  much  difcourfe  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  iome  highly  commending,  and  fome  as  loudly 
decrying  him.     The  former  alledged,  that  his  exploit  was  not 
only  honourable  to  himfelf,  but  to  his  country ;  that  it  would 
eflablim    our  reputation    for  maritime  (kill   in   foreign  na- 
tions, and  raife   an  ufeful  fpirit  of  emulation  at  home;  and 
that,  as  to  the  money,  our  merchants  having  iuffered  much 
from  the  faithlefs  practices  of  the  Spaniards,  there  was  nothing 
more  j uft,  than  that  the  nation  fhould  receive  the  benefit  of 
Drake's  reprifals.     7'he  other  party  alledged,  that,  in  faft, 
he  was  no  better  than  a  pirate  ;  that,  of  all  others,  it  lead  be- 
came a  trading  nation  to  encourage  fuch   practices ;  that   it 
was  not  only  a  direct  breach  of  all  our  late  treaties  with  Spain, 
but  likewife  of  our  old  leagues  with  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  ; 
and  that  the   confequences  would  be  much   more  fatal,  than 
the  benefits  reaped  from  it  could  be  advantageous.     Things 
continued  in  this  uncertainty  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1580,  and  the  fpring  of  the'fucceeding  year.     At  length  they 
took  a  turn  in  favour  of  Drake  :    for,' on  the  4th   of  April 
Camden's     1581,  her  majeity,  going  to  Deptford,  went  on  board  his 
Annals^of   fhjp  .  where,  after  dkia«r,  (he  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
teh'srefgn,  of  knighthood,  and  declared  her  abfolute  approbation  of  all  he 
P.  35i.  '     had  done.     She  likewife  gave  directions  for  the  prefervation  of 

his 
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his  fhip,  that  it  might  remain  a  monument  of  his  own  and  his 
country's  glory.  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  has  taken 
notice  of  an  extraordinary  circumftance  relating  ro  this  fhip  of 
Drake's,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  (hire  of  Buchan  in  Scotland, 
he  fays  :  u  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  the  clayks,  a 
"  fort  of  geefe,  which  are  believed  by  fome  with  great  admi- 
"  ration,  to  grow  upon  trees  on  this  coaft,  and  in  other  pla- 
"  ces,  and,  when  they  are  ripe,  to  fall  down  into  the  fea, 
"  becaufe  neither  their  neits  nor  egirs  can  any  where  be 
"  found.  But  they,  who  law  the  ihip,  in  which  fir  Francis 
"  Drake  failed  round  the  world,  when  it  was  laid  up  in  the 
"  river  Thames,  could  teftify,  that  little  birds  breed  in  the 
"  old  rotten  keels  of  (hips,  lince  a  great  number  of  fuch, 
"  without  life  and  feathers,  ftuck  clofe  to  the  outfide  of  the 
*'  keel  of  that  (hip."  But  to  proceed  :  This  celebrated  fhip, 
which  had  been  contemplated  many  years  at  Deptford,  at 
length  decaying,  it  was  broke  up ;  and  a  chair,  made  out  of 
the  planks,  was  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  :  Upon 
which  the  famous  Abraham  Cowley  wrote  the  following  ver- 
ies : 

"  To  this  great  fhip,  which  round  the  world  has  run, 

"  And  match'd  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  fun  ; 

<c  This  Pythagorean  fhip  (for  it  may  claim, 

"  Without  prefumption,  fo  deferv'd  a  name, 

"  By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now) 

"  In  her  new  fhape  this  facred  port  allow. 

cc  Drake  and  his  fhip  could  not  have  wifn'd,  from  fate, 

"  An  happier  ftation,  or  more  blefs'd  eftate  : 

"  For,  lo  !  a  feat  of  endlefs  reft  is  given 

"  To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  heaven, 

Works,  Vol.  II. 

In  the  year  1585,  he  failed  with  a  fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  took  the  cities  of  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena, 
and  St.  Auguftin.     In  1587,  he  went  to  Lifbon  with  a  fleet 
of  thirty  fail ;  and,   having  intelligence  of  a  great  fleet  afTem- 
bled  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which  was  to  have  made  part  of  the 
armada,  he  with  great  courage  entered  that  port,  and  burnt 
there  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  tons  of  (hipping  :  which  he  af-' 
terwards  merrily  called,  "  burning  the  king  of  Spain's  beard."  Bacon's 
In  1588,  when  the  armada  from  Spain  was  approaching  our T01^'  vo'' 
coafts,  fir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral  under1 
Charles  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  high-admiral  of  England, 

where 
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where  fortune  favoured  him  as  remarkably  as  ever :  for 
made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  commanded  by  don  Pedrd 
de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  proje&or  of  this  invafion* 
This  lucky  affair  happened  in  the  following  manner  :  On  the 
22d  of  July,  fir  Francis  obferving  a  great  Spaniih  fhip,  float- 
ing at  a  diftance  from  both  fleets,  fent  his  pinnace  to  fummori 
the  commander  to  yield.  Valdez  replied>  with  much  SpanlfH 
folemnity,  that  t?hey  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  ftrong,  that 
he  himfelf  was  don  Pedro,  and  flood  much  upon  his  honour, 
and  thereupon  propounded  feveral  conditions,  upon  which  he 
was  willing  to  yield  :  but  the  vice-admiral  replied,  that  he  had 
no  leifure  to  parley,  but  if  he  thought  fit  inftantly  to  yield  he 
might,  if  not,  he  fhould  foon  find  that  Drake  was  no  coward. 
Pedro,  hearing  the  name  of  Drake,  immediately  yielded,  and, 
with  forty-fix  of  his  attendants  came  aboard  Drake's  fhip. 
This  don  Pedro  remained  above  two  years  fir  Francis  Drake's 
prifoner  in  England ;  and,  when  he  was  releafed,  paid  him 
for  his  own  and  his  captains  liberties,  a  ranforh  of  3500!. 
Drake's  foldiers  were  well  recompenfed  with  the  plunder  of 
this  fhip :  for  they  found  in  it  55000  ducats  of  gold,  which 
was  divided  among  them. 

In  the  mean  time  it  muft  not  be  diflembled,  in  regard  to 
the  expedition  in  general,  that,  through  an  overfight  of 
Drake's,  the  admiral  ran  the  utmoft  hazard  of  being  taken  by 
the  enemy.  For  Drake,  being  appointed,  the  firlr,  night  of  the 
engagement,  to  carry  lights  for  the  direction  of  the  Englifh 
fleet,  was  led  to  purfue  fome  hulks  belonging  to  the  hanfe- 
towns,  and  fo  negle&ed  it;  which  occafioned  the  admiral's 
following  the  Spaniih  lights,  and  remaining  almoft  in  the  cen- 
ter of  their  fleet  till  morning;.  However,  his  fucceedino;  fe'r- 
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vices  fufficiently  atoned  for  this  miftake,  the  greater!  execution 
done  on  the  flying  Spaniards  being  performed  by  the  fquadron 
CamJen's     under  his  command.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Spaniards, 
Annals,       notwithftanding  their  lofs  was  fo  great,  and  their  defeat  fo 
notorious,  took  great  pains  to  propagate  falfe  ftories,  which 
in  fome  places  gained  fo  much  credit  as  to  hide  their  £hame. 
This  provoked  the  Englifh,  and  none  more  than  Drake,  who 
boldly  withftood  their  lyes  in  the  following  manner  :  "  They 
"  were  not  afhamed,  fays  he,  to  publifh,  "in  fundry  languages, 
44  in  print,  great  victories  in  words,  which  they  pretended  to 
"  have  obtained  againft  this  realm ;  and  fpread  the  fame  in  a 
"  moft  falfe  fort  over  all  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  elfe- 
where.     When,  Ihortly  after,  it  was  happily  manifefted  in 
48  very  deed  to  all  nations,  how  their  navy,  \yhich  they  ter- 
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<€  med  invincible,  confifting  of  140  fail  of  {hips,  not  only  ofr 
*'  their  own  kingdom,  but  ftrengthened  with  the  greateft  ar- 
"  gofies,  Portugal  caracks,  Florentines,  and  large  hulks  of 
*'  other  countries,  were,  by  thirty  of  her  majefty's  own  {hips  - 
"  of  war,  and  a  few  of  our  own  merchants,  by  the  wife,  va- 
u  liant,  and  advantageous  conduct  of  the  lord  Charles  How- 
"  ard,  high-admiral  of  England,  beaten  and  muffled  together 
u  even  from  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  firft  to  Portland,  where 
"  they  fhamefully  left  don  Pedro  de  Valdez  with  his  mighty 
"  {hip ;  from  Portland  to  Calais,  where  they  loft  Hugh  de 
"  Moncado,  with  the  gallies  of  which  he  was  captain;  and 
"  from  Calais,  driven  with  fquibs  from  their  anchors,  were 
**  chaced  out  of  the  fi2;ht  of  Ens-land,  round  about  Scotland 

O  O 

<c  and  Ireland.  Where,  for  the  fympathy  of  their  religion, 
"  hoping  to  find  fuccour  and  affiftance,  a  great  part  of  them 
<c  were  crumed  againft  the  rocks;  and  thofe  others  that  landed., 
being  very  many  in  number,  were  notwithftanding  broken, 
{lain,  and  taken  ;  and  fo  fent  from  village  to  village,  cou- 
pled in  halters,  to  be  {hipped  into  England,  where  herma- 
jefty,  of  her  princely  and  invincible  difpofition,  difdaining 
to  pnt  them  to  death,  and  fcorning  either  to  retain  or  en- 
tertain them,  they  were  all  fent  back  again  to  their  coun- 
tries, to  witnefs  and  recount  the  worthy  atchievement  of 
their  invincible  and  dreadful  navy.  Of  which  the  numbef 
of  foldiers,  the  fearful  burden  of  their  {hips,  the  comman- 
ders names  of  every  fquadron,  with  all  their  magazines  of 
provifions,  were  put  in  print,  as  an  army  and  navy  irrefifti- 
ble  and  difdaining  prevention  :  with  all  which  their  great 
terrible  oftentation,  they  did  not,  in  all  their  failing  round 
about  England,  fo  much  as  fink  or  take  one  {hip,  bark, 
"  pinnace,  or  cock-boat  of  ours,  or  ever  burnt  fo  much  as  one 
"  fheepcote  on  this  land."  We  have  been  at  the  pains  of  Strype's 
tranfcribing  this,  to  {hew  the  reader  that  Drake  carried  a  pe«  A"na!s> 
as  well  as  a  fword,  which  he  knew  how  to  draw  upon*  occa-  _ 
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iion;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  we  do  not  remember  to  havfe  feen, 
within  fo  narrow  a  cotnpafs,  a  more  full,  a  more  perfpicuous, 
a  more  fpirited  relation,  than  this.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  a  little  before  this  formidable  Spanim  armament 
put  to  fea,  the  ambafiador  of  his  catholic  majefty  had  the  con- 
fidence to  propound  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  Latin  verfe,.  the 
terms  upon  which  {he  might  hope  for  peace;  which,  with  an 
Englifh  tranflation  by  dr.  Fuller,  we  will  infert  in  this  place.  Hoi 
becaufe  Drake's  expedition  to  the  Weft-Indies  makes  a  part  P-  3°3 
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Te  veto  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas : 
Qure  Dracus  eripuit  nunc  reftituantur  oportet : 
Quas  pater  evertit  jubeo  te  condere  cellas  : 
Reiligio  Papae  fac  reftituatur  ad  unguem. 

«e  Thefe  to  you  are  our  commands, 
«  Send  no  help  to  th'  Netherlands  : 
"  Of  the  treafure  took  by  Drake, 
"  Reftitution  you  mult  make  : 
<c  And  thofe  abbies  build  anew, 
"  Which  your  father  overthrew  : 
"  If  for  any  peace  you  hope, 
"  In  all  points  reftore  the  pope." 

The  queen's  extempore  return. 
Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  calendas. 

"  Worthy  king,  know  this  your  will, 
<s  At  Latter-Lammas  we'll  fulfil. 

In  the  year  1589,  fir  Francis  Drake  commanded  as  admiral 
the  fleet  fent  to  reftore  don   Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the 
command  of  the  land-forces  being  given  to  fir  John  Norris  : 
but  they  v/ere  hardly  got  to  fea,  before  the  commanders  dif- 
fered, and  fo  the  attempt  proved  abortive.     The  war  with 
Spain  continuing,  a  more  effectual  expedition  was  undertaken 
by  fir  John  Hawkins  and  fir  Francis  Drake,  againft  their  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been  made  du- 
ring the  whole  courfe  of  it :  but  the  commanders  here  again 
not  agreeing  about  the  plan,  this  alfo  did  not  turn  out  fo  fuc- 
ceisfully  as  was  expected.     All  difficulties,  before  thefe  two 
laft  expeditions,  had  given  way  to  the  fkill  and  fortune  of 
fir  Francis  Drake ;  which  probably  was  the   reafon,  why  he 
did  not  bear  thefe  difappointments   fo  well,  as  he  otherwife 
•would  have  done.     A  ftrong   fenfe   of  them   is  fuppofed  to 
have   thrown  him  into   a  melancholy,    which   occafioned  a 
bloody  flux  ;  and  of  this  he  died  on  board  his  own  {hip,  near 
the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  28th 
of  January  1595-6.     "  He  conceived,  fays  a  certain  writer, 
"  that  expectation,  a  mercilefs  ufurer,  computing  each   day 
fmce  his  departure,  exacted  an  intereft  and  return  of  ho- 
"  nour    and  profit,  proportionable  to  his  great  preparations, 
"  and  tranfcending  his  former  atchievemeats.     He  faw,  that 
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fec  all  the  good,  which  he  had  done  in  this  voyage,  confifted  in 

u  the  evil  he  had  done  to   the  Spaniards    afar  off,  whereof 

tc  he  could  prefent  but  fmall  vifiblc  fruits  in  England.     Theie 

cc  apprehenfions  accompanying,  if  not  caufmg,  the  difeafe  of 

tc  the  flux,  wrought  his  fudden  death  ;  and  iicknefs  did  not 

<c  fo  much  untie  his  cloaths,  as  forrow  did  rend  at  once  the 

<e  robe  of  his  mortality  afunder.     He  lived  by  the  fea,  died  on 

"  it,  and  was  buried  in  it."  -  His  death  was  lamented  by  the  Fuller's 

whole  nation,  and  particularly  by  his  countrymen,  who  had     °  ^     * 

great  reafon  to  love  him  from  the  circumftances  of  his  private 

life,   as  well  as  to  efteem  him   in  his   public  character.     He 

was  elected  burgefs  for  the  town  of  BorTmey,  alias  Tintagal, 

in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the   ayth  parliament  of  queen 

Elizabeth  ;  and  for  Plymouth  in  Devon/hire,  in   the  35th  of 

the  fame  reign.     This  town  had  very  particular  obligations  to 

him  :  for,  in  the  year  1587,  he  undertook  to  bring  water  into' 

it,  through  the  want  of  which,  till  then,  it  had  been  gvie- 

voufly  diitrefied  :  and  he  performed  it  by  conducting  thither  a 

flream  from  fprings  at  eight  miles  diftance,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a 

ftrait  line  :  for  in  the  manner  he  brought  it,  the  courfe  of  it 

runs  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  low  of  ftature  but  well  fet,  had  a  $tou-c'» 
broad  open  cheft,  a  very  round  head,  his  hair  of  a  fine  brown,  Annals,  F> 
his  beard  full  and  comely,  his  eyes  large  and  clear,  of  a  fair  l 
complexion,  with  a  frem,  chearful,  and  very  engaging  coun- 
tenance.    As  navigation  had  been  his  whole  ftudy,  fo  he  tin-  Ful]er  an<* 
derftood  it  thoroughly,   and  was    a    perfect   mailer  in  every  * 
branch,  efpecially  in  aitronomy,  and  in  the  application  thereof 
to  the  art  of  failing.     He  had  the  happinefs  to  live  under  the 
reign  of  a   princefs,  who    never   failed  to   diitinguiih  merit, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  reward  it.     He  was  always  her  fa- 
Vourite  ;  and  me  gave  an  uncommon  proof  of  it,  in  regard  to 
a   quarrel   he   had  with  his  countryman  fir  Bernard  Drake, 
whofe  arms  fir  Francis  afTuming,  the  other  was  fo  provoked  at 
it,  that  he  gave  him  a  box  an  the  ear.     Upon  this,  the  queen 
took  up  the  quarrel,  and  gave  fir  Francis  a  new  coat,  which 
is    thus   emblazoned  :  "  fable   a  fefs  wavy  between  two  pole 
"  ftars  argent,"  and  for  his  creft,  €C  a  (hip  on  a  globe  under 

ruff,"  held  by  a  cable,  with  a  hand  out  of  the  clouds, 
over  it  this  motto,  <e  auxilio  divtno;"  underneath,  "  fie  parvis 
<c  magna;"  in  the  rigging  whereof  is  hung  up  by  the  heels 

a  vvivern,  gules  "  ;  which  was  the  arms  of  fir  Bernard 
Drake.  Her  majefty's  kindnefs  however  did  not  extend  be- 
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yond  the  grave ;  for  flie  fuffered  his  brother  Thomas  Drake, 
whom  he  made  his  heir,  to  be  profecuted  for  a  pretended  debt 
to  the  crown  ;  which  profecution  hurt  him  a  good  deal.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  fir  Francis  died  without  iilue,  but  not  a 
bachelor,  as  fome  authors  have  written  ;  for  he  left  behind 
him  a  widow,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  ible  heirefs  of  fir 
George  Sydenham  in  the  county  of  Devon,  knight,  who  af- 
terwards married  William  Courteney,  Efq;  of  Powderham 

Cafile  in  the  fame  county. 
p.  244- 

ronetagc,          DRAKE  (JAMES)    a  celebrated   political   writer   and 
vol.  i.    p.  phvfician,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1667  ;  and, 
at   feventeen  years  of  age,  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
univerfity,  where  he  foon  diftinguimed  himfelt  by  his  uncom- 
mon parts  and  ingenuity.     Some  time  before  the  revolution, 
he  took   a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  after  that  a  mailer's  ; 
but,  going  to  London  in  the  year   1693,  and  difcovering  a 
particular  genius  to  the  frudy  of  phyfic,  he  was  encouraged  in 
the   purfuit   of  it  by  fir  Thomas  Millington,  and  the  mod 
eminent  members  of  the  college  of  phyilcians.     In   the  year 
1696,  he  took  the  degree  of  doclor  in  that  faculty  :  and  was 
foon  after  elected  fellow   of  the  royal  fociety,  as   likewife  of 
the  college  of  phyficians.     But  whether  his   own   inclination 
led  him,  or  whether  he  did  it  purely  to  fupply  the  defeats  of 
a  fortune,  which  was  not  fufEcient  to  keep  him  a  proper  equi- 
page as  a  phyfician  in  town,  he  applied  himfelf  to  writing  for 
the  bookfellers.     In  the  year  1697,  he  was  concerned  in  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  Commendatory  verfes 
"  upon  the  author  of  Prince  Arthur  and  King  Arthur."     In 
1702,  he  publifhed  in  8vo.  "  The  hiftory  of  the  laft  parlia- 
«•  ment,  begun  at  Weftnijnfter  the  loth  day  of  February  in 
"  the    1 2th  year  of  king  William,    A.  D.    1700."      This 
created  him  fome  trouble  :  for  the  houfe  of  lords,  thinking  it 
reflected  too  feverely  on  the  memory  of  king  William,  fum- 
moned  the  author  before  them  in  May  1702,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general ;  who  brought  him  to 
a  trial,  at  which  he  was  acquitted  the  year  following.     The 
paflage  that  gave  offence   is   in  the  preface,  and  runs   thus  : 
"  And  perhaps  there  was  a  third  thing  in  profpect,  of  deeper 
reach  than  all  thefe,  which  was,  that  fliould  it  have  pleafed 
"  God,  for  our  fins,  to  have  matched  from  us   the  king  of  a 
fudden,  by  chance  of  war,  or  other  fatal  accident,  during 
the  tumult  of  arms  abroad,  and  the  civil  diforders  they  had 
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Jc  raifed  amongft  us  at  home,  and  a  numerous,  corrupt,  and 
*c  licentious  party  throughout  the  nation,  from  which  the 
"  houfe  of  commons  was  fometimes  not  free  :  they  might  en- 
"  tertain  hopes,  from  the  advantage  of  being  at  tnc  helm, 
lc  and  the  affiftance  of  their  rabble,  to  have  put  in  practice 
ic  their  own  fchemes,  and  to  have  given  us  a  new  model  of 
"  government  of  their  ov/n  projection  i  and  fo  to  have  pro- 
<c  cured  to  themfelves  a  Jailing  impunity,  and  to  have  mounted 
*c  their  own  beaft  the  rabble,  and  driven  the  fober  part  of  the 
'c  nation  like  cattle  before  them.  That  this  is  no  conjecture, 
u  will  readily  appear  to  any  confidering  perfons,  from  the 
"  treatment  her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  the 
"  heirefs  apparent  to  the  crown,  met  with  all  along  from  them 
"  and  their  party.  They  were  not  contented  to  {hew  her  a 
"  conftant  neglect  and  flight  themfelves,  but  their  whole 
"  party  were  inftructed,  not  to  treat  her  with  difrefpect,  but 
"  with  fpite.  They  were  bufy  to  traduce  her  with  falfe  and 
<c  fcandalous  afperfions ;  and  fo  far  they  carried  the  affront, 
"  as  to  make  her  at  one  time  the  common  fubject  of  the  tittle- 
"  tattle  of  almofl:  every  coffee-houfe  and  drawing-room ; 
"  which  they  promoted  with  as  much  zeal,  application,  and 
"  venom,  as  if  a  bill  of  exclufion  had  then  been  on  the  anvil, 
<c  and  thefe  were  the  introductory  ceremonies.". 

In  the  year  1704,  being  diffatisfied  with  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  to  prevent  occaiional  conformity,  and  with  the  difgrace  of 
fome  of  his  friends  who  were  {ticklers  for  it,  he  wrote,  in 
concert  with  mr.  Poley,  member  of  Parliament  for  Ipfwich, 
"  The  Memorial  of  the  church  of  England  :  humbly  offered 
"  to- the  confideration  of  all  true  lovers  of  our  church  and 
conftitution,"  in  8vo.  The  lord  treaiurer  Godolphin,  and 
the  other  great  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  Whig  interefr, 
therein  feverely  reflected  on,  were  fo  highly  offended  at  the 
publication  of  it,  that  they  reprefented  it  to  the  queen  as  an 
infult  upon  her  honour,  and  intimation  that  the  church  was  in 
danger  under  her  adminiftration.  Accordingly  her  majefty 
took  notice  of  it,  in  her  fpeech  to  the  enfuing  parliament, 
upon  the  2jth  of  October  1705;  and  was  addrefled  by  both 
houfes  upon  that  occafion.  Soon  after,  the  queen,  at  the  pe- 
tition of  the  houfe  of  commons,  put  out  a  proclamation  for 
difcovering  the  author  of  the  Memorial :  but  no  difcovery 
could  be  made.  The  parliament  was  not  the  only  body,  that 
(hewed  their  refentment  to  this  book;  for,  on  the  31  ft  of 
Auguft,  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  London  having  preiented 

it  at  the  fefiions3  as  a  falfe,  fcandalous,  and  traiterous  libel, 
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it  was  forthwith  burnt  in  the  fight  of  the  court  then  fitting, 
and  the  Tuefday  following  before  the  Royal  Exchange,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  But  though  dr.  Drake 
then  efcaped,  yet  as  he  was  very  much  fufpe£ted  of  being  the 
author  of  that  book,  and  had  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  upon 
other  accounts  to  fome  peribns  then  in  power,  occafions  were 
fought  to  ruin  him  if  poiTible  :  and  a  news-paper,  he  was  pub- 
liming  at  that  time  under  the  title  of  Mercurius  Politicus,  af- 
forded his  enemies  the  pretence  they  wanted.  For  they, 
taking  exception  at  fome  paflages  therein,  profecuted  him  in 
the  Queens-bench  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1706.  His 
cafe  was  argued  at  the  bar  of  that  court  on  the  30th  of  April ; 
when,  upon  a  flaw  in  the  information,  the  trial  was  adjourned, 
and  in  November  following  the  doctor  was  acquitted  ;  but  the 
government  brought  a  writ  of  error.  The  feverity  of  this 
profecution,  joined  to  repeated  disappointments  and  ill  ufage 
from  fome  of  his  party,  is  fuppofed  to  have  flung  the  doctor 
into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  2d  of 
March  1706-7,  not  without  violent  exclamations  againft  the 
rigour  of  his  piofecutors. 

Befides  the  performances  already  mentioned,  he  made  an 
Englifh  tranflation  of  Herodotus,  which  was  never  publifhed. 
He  wrote  a  comedy,  called,  "  The  Sham-Lawyer,  or  the 
"  Lucky  Extravagant :  "  which  was  acted  at  the  theatre  royal 
in  1697.  It  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  two  of  Fletcher's  plays, 
namely,  the  Spaniih  Curate,  and  Wit  without  Money.  He 
was  the  editor  of  "  Hiftoria  Anglo-Scotica  :  or,  an  impartial 
hiftory  of  all  that  happened  between  the  kings  and  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  reign. of  queen  Eli- 
4<  zabeth."  Lond.  1703,  8vo.  In  the  dedication  he  fays, 
that,  "  upon  a  diligent  revifal,  in  order  if  pofTible  to  difcover 
"  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  age  of  his  writing,  he 
"  found,  that  it  was  written  in,  or  at  lead  not  finiftied  till, 
"  the  time  of  king  Charles  I  :  r  But  he  fays  nothing  more  of 
the  manufcript.  nor  how  it  came  into  his  hands.  But  what- 
ever merit  there  might  be  in  dr.  Drake's  political  writings,  or 
however  they  might  diftinguifh  him  in  his  life-time,  he  is 
chiefly  known  now  by  his  medical  works  :  by  that  "  New 
*«  fyftem  of  anatomy"  particularly,  which  was  finifhed  a  little 
before  his  deceafe,  and  publilhed'in  1707,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  Wagftaffe,  M.  D.  and  reader  of  anatomy  at  Surgeon  s- 
Dr.  Wagftaffe  tells  us,  that  dr.  Drake  "  eminently 
excelled  in  giving  the  rationale  of  things,  and  inquiring 
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into  the  nature  and  caufes  of  phenomena.  —  He  does   not, 
fays  he,  behave  himfelf  like  a  mere  defcriber   of  the  parts, 
but  like  an  unprejudiced  inquirer  into  nature,  and  an  ab- 
folute  mailer  of  his  profcfiion.     And  if  dr.  Lower  has  been 
fo  much  and  fo  defcrvedly  efteemed  for  his  iblution  of  the 
fyftole  of  the  heart,  dr.  Drake,  by  accounting  for  the  dia- 
"  ftole,  ought  certainly  to  be  allowed  his  (hare  of  reputation, 
"  and   to    be    admitted  as  a  partner  of  his  glory."     A  fecond 
edition  of  this  work  was  publiflied  in  1717,  in  two  volumes  in 
8vo  ;  and  an  appendix  in    1728,    in  8vo,  which  is  ufually 
bound   up  with  the  fecond  volume.     The  plates,  which  are 
very    numerous,    are  accurately  drawn    and  well   engraved, 
They   are  taken,  ibme  of  them,  from  Swaminerdam.     Dr. 
Drake  put  notes  to  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  Le  Clerc's  hiflory 
of  phyfic,  printed  at  London  in  1699,  8vo  :  and  there  is  alfo, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  "  A  difcourfe  of  his  con- 
"  cernine;  fome  influence  of  refpiration  on  the  motion  of  the  No.  sSi, 
*'  heart  hitherto  unobferved." 

"  The  Memorial  of  the  church  of  England,"  &c.  was  re- 
printed in  8vo,  in  the  year  1711  :  to  which  is  added,  an  in- 
troductory preface,  containing  the  life  and  death  of  the  author; 
from  which  this  prefent  account  is  chiefly  drawn. 

DRAYTON  (MICHAEL)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet, 
was  born  at  Harfhull,  in  the  parifh  of  Atherfton  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1563.  His  family  was  ancient,  and 
orisinallv  defcended  from  the  town  of  Dray  ton  in  Leicefter-  Burton's 

O  J  J 

{hire,  which  rave  name  to  his  progenitors,  as  a  learned  an-  defcnpt.on 
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tiquary  or  his  acquaintance  has  recorded  :   but  nis  parents  re-  lhire>     In 
moving  into  Warwickshire,  our  poet  was  born  there.     When  the  town  of 
he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  he  appears  to  have  been  page  to  Drayton. 
fome  perfbn  of  honour,  as  we  colle£t  from  his  own  words  :  DraytorTs 
and,  for  his  learning  at  that  time,   it  appears  pretty  evidently  ekgi".  In 
in  the  fame  place,  that  he  could  then  conftrue  his  Cato,  and  Jj*^ 
fome  other  little  collections  of  fentences.     It  appears  too,  that  noids,  of 
he  was  then  anxious  to  know,  "  what  kind  of  ftrangc   crea-  p°ets  an<^ 
tures  poets  were  ?  '     and  defired  his  tutor  of  all  things,  that  po 
if  poiTible  "  he  would  make  him  a  poet."     He  was  fome  time 
a  ftudentin  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and   though  we   do  not 
find,  that  he   took  any  degree  there,  yet  it  is  conceived,  that 
mr.  Wood  ought   to  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  Ox- 
ford writers,  from  the    authority  of  our   poet's  intimate   ac-  choice  po- 
cjuaintance  fir  Afton  Cokain,  in  the  following  lines  i  cms,  &c. 

b  v  fir  Afton 

O-y  C«    nx- 
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<i  Oxford,  our  other  academy,  you 
"  Full  worthy  muft  acknowledge  of  your  view : 
"  Here  fmooth-tongu'd  Dray  ton  was  infpired  by 
u  Mnemoiync's  manifold  progeny.  * 

In  the  year  1588,  he  feems,  from  his  own  defcription  of  the 
Spanifh  invafion,  to  have  been  a  fpe<£r..  tor  at  Dover  of  its  de- 
feat ;  and  might  poffibly  be  engaged  in  fome  military  poft  or 
employment  there,  as  we  find  fome  mention  of  his  being  well 
fpoken  of  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  army.     He   took  delight 
very  early,  as  we  have  feen,  in  the  ftudy  of  poetry  ;  and  was 
eminent  for  his  talent  in  this  way,  nine  or  ten  years  before 
the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  if  not  fomething   fooner.     In 
the  year  1593,  he  published  a  collection    of  pall-orals,  urder 
the  title  of,  "  Idea  :  the  fhepherd's  garland,  fefhioned  in  nine 
"  eclogues ;  with  Rowland's  facritiG"  to  the  nine  muftis."  410, 
dedicated  to   mr.   Robert    Dudley.     This  "  Shepherd's  ear- 
"  land"  is  the  fame  with  'what  was  afterwards  reprinted  with 
emendations  by  our  author  in  1619,  folio,  under  the  title  of 
fi  Pailorals,    containing    eclogues  :      with    the    man   in   the 
"  moon."     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  folio  edition  of  Dray- 
ton's   works,  printed  at  London  in    1748,  though  the  title- 
page  profefles  to  give  them  all,  does  not  contain  this  part  of 
them.     Soon   after   he  publifned    fome   of  thofe    grave   and 
weighty  poems,    which  have  rendered  him  moft  memorable, 
and  belt  fupported  his  fame   with  poiterity.     His    "  Barons 
"  wars"  and  "England's  heroical   epiftles  "  ;  his  "  Down- 
«  falls  of  Robert  of  Normandy,    Matilda  and  Gavefton"; 
xvere  all  written  before  the  year  1598  :  for  which,  and  for  his 
perfonal  qualifications,  he  was  highly  celebrated  at  that  time, 
and  diftinguifhed  not  only  as  a  great  genius,  but  as   a   good 
man.     He  was  exceedingly  efteemed  by  his  contemporaries  : 
and  mr.   William  Burton,    the   learned  antiquarian,    in.  the 
place  above  referred  to,  after  calling  mr.  Drayton  his  "  near 
countryman  and  old  acquaintance,"  adds   further   of  him, 
that,    '  though  thofe  Tranfalpines  account   us   Tramontani, 
:  rude  and  barbarous,  holding  our  brains  fo  frozen,  dull,  and 
barren,  that  they  can  afford  no  inventions  or  conceits,  yet 
may  he  compare  either  with  their  old  Dante,  Petrarch,  or 
Boccace,    or    their     neoteric    Marinella,    Pignatello,    or 
But  why,    fays  Burton,  fhould  I  go  about  to 
imend  him,  whofe  own  works  and  worthinefs  have  fuf- 
•  naently  extolled  to  the  world  ? " 
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Drayton  was  one  of  the  foremoft  of  Apollo's  train  in  En- 
gland,  who  welcomed  his  majefty  James  I.  to  his  Britifh  do- 
minions, with  a  "congratulatory  poem,"  &c.  1603,  4to : 
and  how  this  very  poem,  through  ftrange  ill  luck,  might 
have  proved  his  ruin,  but  for  his  patient  and  prudent  conduct 
under  the  indignity,  he  has,  with  as  much  freedom  as  was 
then  convenient,  informed  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Poly-Olbion, 
and  in  his  epiftle  to  mr.  George  Sandys  among  his  elegies. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  unwelcome  reception  this  poem  met 
with  might  deter  him  from  attempting  to  raife  himfelfat 
court.  In  the  year  1613,  he  publimed  the  firft  part  of  his 
Poly-Olbion  :  by  which  Greek  title,  fignifying  very  happy, 
he  denotes  England  ;  as  the  ancient  name  of  Albion  is  by 
fbme  derived  from  Olbion,  happy.  It  is  a  chrorographical 
defcription  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  forefts,  caftles,  &C.  in  5  Aden's 

this  ifland,  intermixed  with  the  remarkable  antiquities,  rari-  f 
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ties,  and  commodities  thereof.      1  he  nrit  part  is  dedicated  to  p.  i9.- 

prince  Henry,  by  whofe  encouragement  it  was  written ;  and 
there  is  a  picture  at  full  length  of  that  hopeful  prince,  in  a 
military  poilure,  exercifing  his  pike.  He  had  {hewed  Dray- 
ton  fome  fingular  marks  of  his  favour,  and  feems  to  have  ad- 
mitted him  as  one  of  his  poetical  penfioners  ;  but  dying,  be- 
fore the  book  was  publimed,  our  poet  loft  the  benefit  of  his 
patronage.  There  are  eighteen  fongs  in  this  volume,  illu- 
ftrated  with  the  learned  notes  of  mr.  Selden  j  and  there  are 
maps  before  every  fong,  wherein  the  cities,  mountains,  forefis, 
rivers,  &c.  are  reprefented  by  the  figures  of  men  and  women. 
His  metre  of  twelve  fyllables  being  now  antiquated,  it  is 
quoted  more  for  the  hiitory  than  the  poetry  in  it ;  and  in  that 
refpect  is  fo  very  exact,  that,  as  Bifhop  Nicholfon  obferves, 
<c  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion  affords  a  much  truer  account  of  this 
"  kingdom,  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  than  could  well  be  English  huh 
"  expected  from  the  pen  of  a  poet.  It  is  interwoven  with  l 
many  fine  epifodes  :  of  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  by  the  Ro-  f0^t 
mans ;  of  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Normans,  with  an  account  of  their  kings ;  of  Englifh  war- 
riors, navigators,  faints,  and  of  the  civil  wars  of  England,  &c. 
This  volume  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1622,  with  the  fecond 
part,  or  continuation  of  twelve  fongs  more,  making  thirty  in 
the  whole,  and  dedicated  to  prince  Charles,  to  whom  he  gives 
hopes  of  bellowing  the  like  pains  upon  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1626,  we  find  him  ftiled  poet  laureat,  in  a 
copy  of  his  own  verfes,  written  in  commendation  of  Abra- 
ham Holland^  and  prefixed  to  the  pofthumous  poems  of  that 

O  author. 
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author.  It  is  probable,  that  the  appellation  of  poet  laureat 
was  not  formerly  confined  fo  ftii&ly,  as  it  is  now,  to  his  ma- 
]d\\'s  fervant,  known  by  that  title,  who  is  prefumed  to  have 
been  at  that  time  Ben  'johnfon ;  becaufe  we  find  it  given  to 
others  only  as  a  diftin$ion  of  their  excellency  in  the  art  of 
poetry ;  to  mr.  George  Sandys  particularly,  who  vras  our  au- 
thor's friend.  So  again,  the  print  of  mr.  Drayton,  before  the 
ilrft  volume  of  his  works  in  folio,  has  a  wreath  of  bays  above 
his  head,  and  fo  has  his  buft  in  Weftminfter- Abbey  :  yet 
when  v/e  find,  that  the  pourtraits  of  Joftiua  Sylvefter,  John 
Owen,  and  others,  who  never  had  any  grant  of  the  poet  lau- 
rcat's  place,  are  as  formally  crowned  with  laurel,  as  thofe 
who  really  polTeiled  it,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  no- 
thing more  was  meant  by  it,  than  merely  a  compliment.  Be- 
fides,  as  to  Drayton,  he  tells  us  himfelf,  in  hisdedication  to 
Tilt.  1619,  fir  William  Afton  of  "  The  Owl,"  that  ^'he  leaves  the  laurel  to 
"  thofe  who  may  look  after  it."  In  the  year  1627,  was  pub- 
limed  the  fecond  volume  of  his  poems  :  containing  his  "  Battle 
"  of  Agincourt,"  his  '?  Miferies  of  queen  Margaret,"  his 
"  Court  of  fairies,"  his  "  Queft  of  Cynthia,"  his  "  Shep- 
"  herd's  Syrena,",  his  «  Elegies,"  alfo, '"  The  Moon-Calf," 
which  is  a  ftrong  fatire  upon  the  mafculine  affectations  of  wo- 
men, and  the  effeminate  difguifes  of  the  men,  in  thofe  times. 
The  elegies  are  twelve  in  number,  though  there  are  but  eight 
reprinted  in  the  edition  of  1748.  In  the  year  1630,  he  pub- 
lifncd  another  volume  of  poems  in  410,  intitled,  "  The 
"  Mufes  Elizium  : ';  with  three  divine  poems  "  On  Noah's 
"  flood,  Moies's  birth  and  miracles,  and  David  and  Goliah." 
Thcfe  divine  poems  are  not  reprinted  in  the  late  edition  of  his 
works. 

Drayton  died  in  the  year  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
mi  nfter- Abbey  amongft  the  poets.  A  handfome  table  monu- 
ment of  blue  marble  was  railed  over  his  grave  the  fame  year, 
arid  is  adorned  with  his  erligies  in  bufto,  laureated.  On  one 
fide  is  a  creft  of  Minerva's  cap,  and  Pegafus  in  an  efcutcheoa 
llur"  on  the  other.  The  epitaph,  which  was  written  in  letters  of  gold 

vc\  of  Lon-  ,  .  r  .    *     '  ,  e>  . 

don,  1.763.  upou  his  monument,  is  faid  to  have  had  Ben  Johnfon  for  its 

edit.  1 6;;,    author,  and  runs  as  follows: 
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antiq.   of  °>  P10US  marble,  let  thy  readers  knOw, 

Wctiminfter          "  What  they,  and  what  their  children  owe 
ol-  «  To  Drayton's  name ;  whofe  facred  duft 

cc  We  recommend  unto  thy  truft  ; 
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*c  Protect  his  memory,  and  prcferve  his  ftory, 
«  Remain  a  laftiag  monument  of  his  glory : 

"  And  when  thy  ruins  fhall  difclaim 

"  To  be  the  treafurer  of  his  name  : 

«c  His  name  that  cannot  fade  fhall  be 

"  An  evcdailing  monument  to  thee. 

DRELINCOURT    (CHARLES)    minifter  of  the 
church  of  Paris,  and  a  very  extraordinary  man,  was    born 
upon  the  loth  of  July  1595,  at  Sedan  ;  where  his  father,  who 
was    well    defcended,    had    a  confiderable   poft.     He  palled  Bayle's 
through  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and  divinity  at   Sedan, 
but  was  fent  to  Saumur,  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philolbphy 
there  under   profeflbr   Duncan.     He  was   admitted  minifter 
in  the  year  16 1 8,  and  difcharged  his   function  near  Langres, 
till  he  was  called  by  the  church  of  Paris  in  March  1620.     He 
had  all   the  qualifications  requifite  to  a  great  minifter.     His 
fermons  were  very  edifying :  he  was  incomparably  well  fkilled 
in  comforting  the  fick ;  and  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
church  with  fuch  (kill  and  fuccefs,  that  he  -never  failed  of  be- 
ing confulted  upon  every  important  occafion.     The  fervices  he 
did  the  church  by  his  pen  are  exceedingly  great  and  numerous, 
whether  we  confider  his  books  of  devotion,  or  thofe  of  con- 
troverfy.     His  firft  effay  was  "  A  Treatife  of  preparation  for 
"  the   Lord's   fupper."     This,    and  his  **  Catechifm,"   Jiis 
"  Short  view  of  controversies,"  and  his  "  Coniblations  againft 
"  the  fears  of  death,"  have,  of  all  his  works,  been  the  moft 
frequently  reprinted.     Some  of  them,  his  book  upon  death  in 
particular,  have  paiFed  through  above  forty  editions  ;  and  have 
been  tranflated  into  fevcral  languages,  as  High  Dutch,  Low 
Dutch,  Italian,   and  Englifh.     His   "  Charitable  vifits,"  in 
•five  volumes,  have  ferved  for  a  continual  confolation  to  private 
perfons,  and  for  a  fource  of  materials  and  model  to  minifters. 
He  publifhed  three  volumes  of  fermons,  in  which,  as  in   all 
the  forementioned  pieces,  there  is  a  wonderful  vein  of  piety, 
that  is  very   affecting  to  religious  minds.     His  controverfial 
works  are,  "  The  Jubilee  :   The  Roman  Combat :  The  Je- 
cc  fuit's  owl :  An  Anfwer  to  father  Coufiin :  Difputes  with  the 
*'  Bifhop  of  Bellai,  concerning  the  honour  due  to  the  holy  vir- 
"  gin:  An  Anfwer  to  LaMilletiere:  Dialogues  againft  the  mif- 
*c  fionaries,  in  feveral  volumes :  The  Falfe  paftor  convicted  : 
*c  The   Falfe    face  of  antiquity  :  The  Pretended  nullities  of 
*c  the  reformation  :  An  Anfwer   to  prince  Erneft   of  Hefle: 
u  An  Anf\yer  to  the  fpeech  of  the  clergy  fpoken  by  the  arch- 

"  bifhop 
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"  bifliopofSens:  A   Defence  of  Calvin."     He  wrote  forne 
letters  which  have  been  printed  :  one  to  the  duchefs  of  Tre- 
mouille,  upon  her  hufband's  revolt  from  the  proteftant  religion; 
one  of  confolation,  addrefled  to  madam  de  la  Tabariere  j  one 
upon   the   reftoration   of  Charles  II,  king  of  Great-Britain  ; 
fome  upon  the   Engliih   epifcopacy,  &c.     He  publifhed  alfo 
certain  prayers,  fome  of  which   were  made  for   the   king, 
others  for  the  queen,  and  others  for  the  daupnin.     Mr.  Baylc 
tells  us,  that  what  he  wrote  againft  the  churcn  of  Rome  con- 
firmed the  proteftants  more,  than  can  be  expreiTed  :  for  with 
the  arms,  with  which  he  furniftied  them,  fuch  as  wanted  the 
advantage  of  learning,  were  enabled  to  oppofe  the  monks  and 
parim  priefts,  and   to  contend  with  the   miffionaries.      His 
writings   made   him  confidered,  as  the  fcourge  of  the  papifts ; 
yet,  like  monfieur  Claude,  he  was  much  efteemed  and  even 
beloved  by  them.     For  it  was  well  known,  that  he  had  an 
cafy   accefs  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftaM ,  the  firft  prefident,  the 
king's  advocate,  and  the  civil  lieutenant ;  though   he   never 
made  any  other  ufe  of  his  intereft  with  them,  than  to  afiift  the 
afflicted  churches.     He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  great  per- 
fons  of  his  own  religion ;  by  the  duke  de  la  Force,  the  inar- 
fhals  Chatillon,  Gafcon,  Turenne,    and   by    the  ducheis    of 
Tremouille.     They   fent   for  him  to  their  palaces,  and  ho- 
noured him  from  time  to  time  with  their  vifits.       Fcreign 
princes  and  noblemen,  the  ambaiTadors  of  England  and  France, 
did  the  fame  ;  and  he  was  particularly  efteemed  by  the  houfe 
of  Hefle,    as   appears  from   the   books  he  dedicated  to    the 
princes  and  princeffes  of  that  name.    He  died  upon  the  3d  of 
November  1669,  in  a  moft  pious  diipolition.     He  had  always 
been  extremely  arliduous  in  prayer  :  and  it  is  fard,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  if  he  was   alone,  he    never  heard  the 
clock  ftrike,  but  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  addrefTed 
himfelf  to  God.     His  "  Laft  hours"  were  publimed  after  his 
deceafe,  and  annexed  to  his  "  Confolations  againft  the  fears  of 
"  death,"  in  the  later  editions  of  that  book. 

Mr.  Drelincourt  married,  in  the  year  1625,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Paris  ;  by  whom  he  had  fix- 
teen  children.  The  feven  firft  were  fons  ;  the  reft  intermixed, 
fix  fons  and  three  daughters.  Laurence,  the  eldeft  of  all, 
v/as  at  firft  minifter  at  Rochellc  ;  but  being  obliged  to  leave 
that  church  by  an  edict,  he  went  to  Niort,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1680,  aged  fifty-fix  years,  having  loft  his  ficrht  about 
fix  months  before.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  good 
preacher,  lie  left  fcveral  fine  fermons,  and  like  wife  a  c01- 
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?e£tion  of  Chriitian  fonnets,  which  are  extremely  elegant,  and 
highly  eftcemed  by  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  piety  as  well  as 
wit.  They  had  gone  through  fix  editions  in  the  year  1693. 
Henry,  the  fecond  Ton,  was  alfo  a  minifter,  and  publifhed 
fermons.  The  third  Ton  was  the  famous  Charles  DreHncourt, 
profeflbr  of  phvfic  at  Le-vden.  He  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 

i  *       J  J 

jft  of  February  1633,  and,  taking  a  doctor  of  phyfic's  degree 
at  Alontpelier  in  1654,  he  was  immediately  chofen  firft  phy- 
fician  to  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France  in  Flanders  under 
marfhal  Turenne,  Afterwards  marrying  at  Paris,  he  had  an 
invitation  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  phyfic  at  Leyden  in  1668  : 
which  place  he  accepted,  and  difcharged  the  functions  of  it 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  He  ferved  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  of  England,  till  their  advancement  to  the  throne: 
and  it  was  to  him  alone,  that  the  king  entrufted  the  care  of 
his  confort,  in  her  journey  to  the  waters  of  Aix  in  1681. 
Mr.  Bayle  has  given  him  a  vaft  character.  As  a  man,  he  de- 
fcribes  him  benevolent,  friendly,  pious,  and  charitable :  as  a 
fcholar,  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  in  all  po- 
lite literature,  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as  if  he  had  never  applied 
himfelf  to  any  thing  elfe  :  as  a  profeilbr  of  phyfic,  clear  and 
exadfc  in  his  method  of  reading  leclures,  and  of  a  fkill  in  ana- 
tomy univerfally  admired  :  as  an  author,  one,  whole  writings 
are  of  an  original  and  inimitable  character.  This  great  and 
amiable  man  died  at  Leyden  upon  the  31$:  of  May  1697  j 
leaving  behind  him  one  fon  of  his  own  name.  Anthony,  a 
fourth  fon,  was  a  phyfician  at  Orbes  in  Switzerland  ;  and  af- 
terwards appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  by  the  magiftrates 
of  Bern.  A  fifth  fon  died  at  Geneva,  while  he  ftudied  divinity 
there.  Peter  Drelincourt,  a  fixth,  was  a  prieft  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  dean  of  Armagh. 

All  mr.  Drelincourt's  other  children  died  either  in  their  in- 
fancy, or  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  except  a  daughter, 
who  married  to  mpnfieur  Malnoc,  advocate  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  ;  and  who,  inftead  of  following  him  to  Holland, 
whither  he  retired  with  his  proteftantifm  at  the  time  of  the 
dragoonade,  continued  at  Paris,  where  {he  openly  profeffed  the 
Roman-catholic  religion, 

o 

DRESSERUS    (MATTHEW)    a  learned   German, 
was  born  at  Erfort,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  upon  the  24th 
of  Auguft    1536.      The   firft  academical  lectures  which    he Mdc, 
heard,  were  thofe  of  Luther  and  Melanclhon,  atWittemberg:de  vitis 
but  hi  had  not  the  advantage  of  them  Ions;,  becaufe  the  air  Of  lo%h- 
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that  country  not  agreeing  with  his  conftitution,  he  was  obli- 
^ed  to  return  to  Erfort,  where  he  ftudied  Greek.  When  he 
had  taken  a  mafter  of  art's  degree  in  the  year  1559,  he  read 
lectures  in  rhetoric  at  home  ;  and  afterwards  taught  polite  li- 
terature and  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  college  of  Erfort.  When 
he  had  cone  on  in  this  way  fixteen  years  in  his  own  country, 
he  was  invited  to  Jena,  to  fupply  the  place  of  Lipfms,  as  pro- 
feflbr  of  hiftory  and  eloquence.  He  pronounced  his  inaugural 
oration  in  the' year  1574,  which  was  afterwards  printed  with 
fome  other  of  his  orations.  Some  time  after,  he  went  to  Meif- 
fen,  to  be  head  of  the  college  there  ;  and  having  continued 
there  fix  years,  he  obtained,  "in  1581,  the  profefforfhip  of  po- 
lite learning  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic  ;  and  a  particular  pen- 
fion  was  fettled  on  him  to  continue  the  hiftory  of  Saxony. 
Upon  his  coming  to  Leipfic,  he  found  dreadful  difputes  among 
the  doctors.  Some  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  fubtleties  of 
Ramus,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Ariftctle,  while  others  op- 
pofed  it ;  and  fome  were  defirous  of  advancing  towards  Cal- 
vinifm,  while  others  would  fuifer  no  innovations  in  Luthera- 
nifm.  Dreflerus  defired  to  avoid  both  extremes :  and  becaufe 
the  difoute  concerning  the  novelties  of  Ramus  greatly  diftur* 

i.  ^^  ^••'        i  *  •  ^  • 

bed  the  philofophical  community,  he  was  very  folhcitous  to 
keep  clear  of  it.  But  the  electoral  commiflary  diverted  him 
from  this  pacific  defign  :  and  it  happened  to  Dreflerus,  as  it 
xifuaily  happens  to  many  perfons  who  engage  late  in  difputes 
of  this  kind,  that  they  are  more  zealous  than  the  firft  pro- 
moters of  it.  In  fhort,  Ramifm  appeared  to  Dreflerus  a  moft 
horrible  monfter  ;  and  he  became  the  moil  zealous  oppofer  of 
it,  'that  ever  was  known  in  that  country.  We  at  prefent  juft- 
ly  laugh  at  thofe  violent  contefts,  which  divided  the  uuiverfi- 
ties  in  the  feventeenth  century,  on  account  of  trifles  :  for  fo 
we  may  call  the  difpute  between  the  Ramifts  and  the  Ariito- 
telians.  We  cannot  read  the  relation  of  fo  many  tumults 
without  laughter  or  pity :  yet  our  own  age  will  probably  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  by  thofe  that  follow. 

Dreflerus  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Leipfic,  where 
he  died  upon  the  5th  of  October  1607.  He  married  in  1565; 
and  becoming  a  widower  in  1598,  he  married  again  two 
years  after.  Pie  was  a  man  of  great  induftry,  and  not  eaiily 
tired  with  applying,  as  he  fhewed  at  Erfort ;  for  he  brought 
all  his  collegues,  who  except  one  were  Roman-catholics,  to 
confent,  that  the  confeflion  of  Augfburg  and  Hebrew  fhoukl 
,  taught  in  the  univerfity.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
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works,  which  now  are  not  ufeful  or  curious  enough  to  defeave 
a  particular  account. 

DRUIDS,  priats  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons, 
and  fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  "  Drus,"  an  oak,  becaufe 
they  inhabited  the  woods,  and  held  thofe  trees  to  be  facred. 
Where  this  order  of  men  began,  and  from  what  origin  they 
derived  their  rites  and  inftitutions,  has  been,  and  is  like  to 
continue,  a  matter  of  difpute.  The  generality  make  Gaul 
the  feat  of  their  origin  ;  but  Julius  Caefar,  who  has  given  a 
clearer  and  fuller  account  of  them  than  any  ancient  writer«> 
funpofes  it  to  have  been  Britain.  "  They  prefide,  fays  he, 
"  over  facred  affairs  ;  conduct  all  the  facriflces,  public  and 
<c  private ;  and  are  the  interpreters  of  every  thing  relating  to 
"  religion.  The  youth  have  recourfc  to  them  for  the  fake  of 
"  initruction,  and  hold  them  in  the  hi°;heir.  veneration  and 

^j 

**  honour.  The  Druids  are  the  deciders  of  all  controverfies, 
public  and  private  ;  and  if  any  crime  be  committed,  a  mur- 
der for  inftance,  or  if  there  be  any  difpute  about  the  bounds 
of  property,  or  the  right  of  inheritance,  they  pronounce 
judgment  for  and  againfr. ;  and  if  any  fingle  man,  or  body 
of  men,  refufe  to  fland  by  their  decifions,  they  forbid 
them  to  be  prefent  at  the  facrifices  ;  which  is  the  greater!: 
punifhment  that  can  be  inflicted  j  becaufe  fuch  delinquents 
are  from  thenceforward  reckoned  prophane  and  impious, 
"  and  every  body  avoids  having  the  lean1  commerce  with  them, 
"  for  fear  of  contracting  fome  dreadful  contagion.  Over  all 
"  the  Druids  there  is  one,  who  is  inverted  with  the  fupreme 
"  authority ;  and  who  is  fucceeded  after  his  death  by  the  next 
"  in  dignity.  If  there  happens  to  be  an  equality  among 
cc  them,  lots  arecaft;  which  however  does  not  prevent  their 
"  fometimes  fighting  about  it.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
"  they  repair  to  the  borders  of  Carnutum  (now  called  Char- 
"  tres)  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  middle  of  Gaul,  and  af- 
<c  femble  themfelves  in  a  facred  grove,  or  place ;  where  all 
*c  who  have  any  difputes  to  be  fettled  refort,  and  fraud  intirely 
"  by  their  determinations  and  decrees.  The  difcipline  of  the 
"  Druids  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  invented  and  inftituted 
u  in  Britain,  and  brought  from  thence  into  Gaul  ;  and  thcre- 
"  fore  at  this  very  time  all,  who  would  fearch  accurately  into 
"  their  origin,  go  thither  for  information.  The  Druids  have 
nothing  to  do  with  military  affairs,  do  not  pay  tribute  like 
other  people,  and  have  an  immunity  from  all  other  offices 
66  in  fodcty,  as  well  as  from  war,  Thefe  privileges  and  ad- 
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<c  vantages   tempt  many  to  enter  into  their  community,  whc? 
«  are  alfo  Tent  by  their  parents  and  relations.     They  are  Tali 
"  to  get  a  ^reat  number  of  verfes  by  heart,  which  is  the  rea- 
«£  fon  why  Tome  remain  twenty  years  in  a  ftate  of  pupillage  ; 
te  nor  do  they  think  it  lawful  to  commit  to  writing  any  thing 
"  relatin^  to  facred  matters,  though  on  common   occasions 
*e  they  trie  the  Greek  language.     This  feems   to  have  been 
"  ordered  on  two  accounts  j   firft,  becaufe  they  would  not 
"  have  their  doctrines  propagated  among  the  vulgar;  and   fe- 
<c  condly,  becaufe  they  would  not  have  their  fcholars  neglect 
"  the  culture  of  the  memory,  which  they  would  be  apt  to  do, 
<c  if  their  laws  were  written.     Their  chief  principle  is  the 
"  transmigration  of  fouls  ;  and  they  think  this  a  great  incite- 
"  mcnt  to  virtue,  as  well  as  a  great  fecurity  againft  the   fear 
<c  of  death.     They  read  lectures  alfo  to  their  youth  upon  the 
"  ftars  and  their  motions,  upon  the  greatnefs  of  the  univerfe 
"  and  of  this  earth,  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  upon  the 
"  influence  and  power  of  the  immortal  Gods."     Cicero  men- 
Gallico,  hb.  fjons  the  Druids,  as  an  order  of  men,  who  profeffed  phyfiology 
or  natural  knowledge,  and  to  foretell  future  events,  partly  by 
DeDivinat,  augury,  and  partly  by  pure  fagacity.     Tacitus  relates,  that 
the  Diuids  inhabited  Mona,  an  iflandof  Britain,    (now  called 
Anglefea)  when  Suetonius  made  a  defcent  upon  it ;    and   de- 
ELtJib.  xiv  fcribes  their  confirmation  and  behaviour  upon  that  occafion. 
The  elder  Pliny  gives  a  particular  account  of  fome  of  their  ce- 
remonies ;  and  tells  us,  that  "  they  held  nothing  fo  facred  as 
"  the  mifleltoe  of  the  oak,  that  they  chofe  groves   of  oak  to 
"  refide  in,  and   never  performed  any  facred  rites,  without 
"  making  ufe  of  the  leaves  of  that  tree ;  from  which  he  thinks, 
"  that   according  to  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  word, 
"  they  were  called  Druids.     That  they  gathered  the  miiletoe 
cc  with  much  form,  as  the  fined  gift  from  the  gods  ;  that  ond 
ct  of  their  priefts,  cloathed  in  white,  gathered  it  in  the  begin- 
<c  ning  of  the  year  with  a  golden  fcythe  j  and  that  after  this, 
Hfft.  nat.     cc  two  white  young  bulls  were  facrinced." 

ivi-  It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  we  fee,  that  the  Druids  took  their 

name  from  their  reverencing  the  oak,  which,  as  we  have 
cbferved,  is  "  Drus,"  in  Greek ;  and  fome  have  concluded 
frcm  hence,  that  they  derived  their  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
from  the  Phocians,  a  colony  from  Greece  who  built  Mar- 
feilles  in  Provence  j  but  this  opinion  is  not  univerfat.  Others 
have  thought  them  called  Druids  from  "  Deru  "  which  in 
ge  Celtic  language  fignifies  an  oak;  and  others  from  the 
Hebrew  "  Deitffim^"  which  is  "  Contemplators : "  on  which 

ac- 
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account  Diogenes  Lacrtius  compares  them  to  the  phllofophefs 
of  Greece,  the  wile  men  of  Chaldea,  the  magi  of  Perfia,  and 
the  gyrrinofophifls  of  the  Indies.  The  Druids  facrificed  men, 
as  ins  laid,  on  certain  occafions,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
not  tolerated  by  fome  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Thofe  facri- 
fices,  at  leaft,  were  prohibited  by  Auguflus  and  Tiberius, 
and,  as  Suetonius  relates,  quite  abolifhed  by  Claudius :  but 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  Druidiirn  continued,  till  it  was 
fwallowcd  up  in  Chriflianity. 

DRUMMOND  (WILLIAM)  a  native   of  Scotland, 
was  born  the  I3th  of  November    1505  :  his  father    fir  John 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  gentleman  ufher  to  James 
VI.     He  had  his  tuu:atioii  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  that  was 
fent  to  France  in  1606.     He  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Bourges, 
in  which  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  occafioned  the  prefident 
Lockhart  to  fay,  that  if  mr.  Drummond  had  followed  the  prac- 
tice, he  would  have  made  the  belt  figure  of  any  lawyer  in  his 
time.  But  his  genius  leading  him  to  politer  literature,  he  relin- 
quiflied  all  thoughts  of  the  bar,  and  betook  himfelf  to  his  pleafant 
feat  at  Hawthornden.  Here  he  fpent  his  time  in  reading  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  and  obliged  the  world  with  feveralfine  pro- 
ductions.    He  wrote  his  "  Cyprefs  Grove,"  a  piece  of  ex- 
cellent profe,  after  a  dangerous  fit  of  fickneis  ;  and  about  this 
time  his  "  Flowers  of  Sion,"  in  verfe.     But   an  accident  be- 
fell him,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  retirement :  and  that 
was   the  death   of  an  amiable  lady,  he  was  juft  going  to  be 
married  to.     This  affected  him  fo  deeply,  that  he  went  to  Pa- 
ris and  Rome,  between  which  places  he  relided  eight  years. 
He   travelled    alfo  through    Germany,    France,    and   Italy ; 
where  he  vifited  univerfities,  converted  with  learned  men,  and 
made  a  choice  collection  of  the  belt  ancient  Greek,  and  of  the 
modern  Spanifh,    French,  and  Italian   books.      He  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  a  civil  war  was  juft  ready 
to  break  out :  upon  which  he  retired  again,'  and  in  this  retire- 
ment is   fuppoled   to  have  written  his   "•  Hiftory  of  the  five 
"  James's,"  fucceflively  kings    of  Scotland,    which  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death.     Befides  this,  he  compofed  feve- 
ral  other  tracts  ao-ainil  the  the  meafures  of  tlie  Covenanters, 

^) 

and  thofe  engaged  in  the  oppofition  of  Charles  I.  In  a  piece 
called  "  Irene,"  he  harangues  the  king,  nobility,  and  clergy 
about  their  mutual  miftakes,  fears,  and  jealoufies :  he  lays  be- 
fore them  the  conferences  of  a  civil  war  from  Lndifputable 
arguments,  and  the  hiftories  of  paft  times.  The  great  mar- 
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quefs  of  Montrofe  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  defiring  him  to  print 
this  "  Irene,'*  as  the  beft  means  to  quiet  the  minds  of  a  di- 
ttraded  people  :  he  lilcewife  fent  him  a  protection  dated  Au- 
j^utt,  1645,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kylfyth,  with  a 
fetter,  in  which  he  commends  mr.  Drummond's  learning  and 
loyalty.  Mr.  Drummond  wrote  other  things  alfo  with  the 
fame  view  of  promoting  peace  and  union  ;  of  calming  the  di- 
fturbed  minds  of  the  people,  of  reasoning  the  better  fort  into 
moderation,  and  checking  the  growing  evils,  which  would  be 
the  confequence  of  their  obftinacy.  He  died  in  the  year  1649, 
after  having  married  a  wife  five  years  before,  by  whom  he  had 
fome  children :  William,  who  was  knighted  in  Charles  lid's 
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time  ;  Robert ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  dr.  Hen- 
derfon  a  phyfician  at  Edinburgh.  He  had  a  great  intimacy 
and  correfpondence  with  the  two  famous  Englifh  poets,  Mi- 
chael Drayton  and  Ben  Johnfon  :  the  latter  of  whom  travelled 
from  London  on  foot,  to  fee  him  at  his  feat  at  Hawthornden. 
His  works  confined  of  feveral  things  in  verfe  and  profe ;  an 
edition  of  which,  with  his  life  prefixed,  was  printed  in  folio 
at  Edinburgh,  1711. 

D  R  1  F  S  I  U  S    JOHN)    a   man  of  very  great   learning 
among  the  Proteftants,  was  born  at   Oudenard  in  Flanders^ 
rr,    upon  the  28th  of  June  1555.     He  was  deiigned  for  the  ftudy 
•  of  divinity,  and  fent  very  early  to  Ghent  to  learn  the  lan- 
guages there,  and  afterwards  to  Louvain  to  pafs  through  a 
courfe  of  philofophy  :  but  his  father,  having  been  outlawed  in 
1567,  and  deprived  of  his  eftate,  retired  to  England,  and  Dru- 
fius  foon  followed  him,  though  his  mother,  who   continued  a 
good  catholic,  did  all  {lie  could  to  prevent  him.     He  arrived 
there  about  the  end  of  the  year  1567'.     His  iludies  were  taken 
care  of,  and  mailers  provided  for  him  :  and  he  had  foon  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  Hebrew  under  Anthony  Cevellier,  who 
was  come  over  to  England,  and  taught  that  language  publicly 
in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.     Drufius  JodeecUt  his  houfe, 
had  a  great  fhare  in  his  friendfhip.     He  did  not  return  to 
London,  till  the  year  1571 ;  and,  while  he  was  preparing  to 
ranee,  the  news  of  the  maffacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
iay  made  him  change  his  refolution.     Soon  after  this,  he  was 
, -itcd  to  Cambridge  by  Thomas  Cartwri^ht,  the  profeflbr  of 
nity  i  and  alio  ro  Oxford,  whither  he  went,  and  became' 
for  of  tlie  oriental  languages  there  at  the  age  of  twenty-' 
,vo      He  taught  them  at  Oxford  four  years  with   great  fuc-- 
cds:  aiter  which,    being  defirous  of  returning  to  his   own 
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country,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  ftudied  the  civil  law. 
The  troubles  on  the  account  of  religion  obliged  him  to  come 
back  to  his  father  at  London  ;  but  upon  the  pacification  of 
Ghent  in  1576,  they  both  returned  to  their  own  country. 
The  fon  tried  his  fortune  in  Holland,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
feflbr  of  the  oriental  tongues  there  in  1577.  While  he  con- 
tinued in  this  ftation  at  Leyden,  he  refolved  to  marry  ;  and 
he  married  in  1580  a  young  gentlewoman  of  Ghent,  who 
was  more  than  half  a  convert,  and  became  a  thorough  pro- 
teftant  after  her  marriage.  The  ftipend  allowed  to  Druiius  in 
Holland  not  being  fufHcient  to  fupport  himfelf  and  family,  he 
gave  intimations,  that  if  better  terms  fhould  be  offered  himfelf 
elfewhere,  he  would  accept  of  them.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
being  informed  that  he  had  in  a  manner  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  beft  bidder,  wrote  to  the  magiftrates  of  Leyden,  to  take 
care  not  to  lofe  a  man  of  his  merit;  However  they  fuftered 
him  to  remove  to  Frifeland,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  be 
profelfor  of  Hebrew  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker.  He  was 
admitted  into  that  profeflbrfhip  in  June  1585,  and  difcharged 
the  functions  of  it  with  great  honour  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  1 2th  of  February  1616, 

Drufius  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  (hew  him 
to  have  been  well  fkilled  in  Hebrew,  and  to  have  gained  a 
confiderable  knowledge  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  and  the 
text  of  the  Old  Teftament.  "  Drufius,  fays  father  Simon, 
"  who  holds  the  feventh  rank  among  the  critici  facri,  pub- 
"  limed  in  England,  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  preferred  to 
c*  all  the  reft.  For,  befides  that  he  was  well  fkilled  in  He- 
"  brew,  and  could  confult  the  Jewifh  books  himfelf,  he  had 
read  carefully  the  ancient  Greek  tranflators ;  fo  that  he  had 
formed  a  better  idea  of  the  holy  language,  than  the  other 
critics,  who  only  applied  themfelves  to  the  reading  of  the 
"  rabbins.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  he  had  alfo  read  the 
**  works  of  St.  Jerom  and  feveral  other  fathers.  In  fhort, 
"  Drufius  is  the  moft  learned  and  moft  judicious  of  all  the 
<c  critics  of  that  collection. "  Father  Simon,  every  one  will  critical  faift, 
allow,  could  not  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Drufius ;  and  °f  t.he°-T* 
therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  fpoken  more  than  the 
truth.  But  his  abilities  in  this  refpeft  were  fo  well  known 
and  fo  publickly  acknowledged,  that  the  States-general  or- 
dered him,  in  the  year  1600,  to  write  notes  upon  the  moft 
difficult  pafTages  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  prornifed  him  a 
penfion  of  400  florins  a  year  for  feveral  years.  They  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  ftates  of  Frifeland,  upon  the  i8th  of  May  1601, 
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to  defirc  them  to  difpenfe  with  all  Drufms's  employments,- 
which  might  retard  that  work  :  and  accordingly  the  deputies 
of  the  ftates  difcharged  him  from  all  his  academical  functions, 
permitting  him  to  fubftitute  another  perfon  for  his  ordinary 
lectures,  and  paying  his  arnanuenfis.  He  laboured  upon  Ge- 
nefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  the  moil:  difficult  paflages  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  upon  the  books  of  J.ofhua  and  Samuel ;  but, 
being  frequently  difturbed  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  he 
could  not  publifh  any  part  of  it,  though  it  was  publifhed  af- 
terwards. He  had  been  thought  of  before  for  a  new  tranfli- 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  Low  Dutch,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
iiates  of  Frifeland  gave  him  a  commiffion,  in  1596,  to  under- 
take that  work,  in  conjunction  \vith  the  ficur  de  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde  and  others ;  but  fome  perfons  fucceeded  in  their  endea- 
vours to  exclude  him.  He  held  a  vaft  correfpondence  with  the 
learned  ;  and,  befrdes  the  lettefs  which  he  received  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  French,.  Englifh,  and  Low  Dutch,  there  were  found 
2300  Latin  letters  amoag  his  papers.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
modefty,  and  an  uncommon  freedom  from  prejudices  ;  which, 
making  him  more  referved  than  many  others  in  condemning 
and  applauding,  occafioned  him  to  be  decried  as  a  bad  Protcl- 
tant,  and  created  him  many  enemies,  who  treated  him  with 
ill  language. 

Something  mufr.  be  faid  of  Drufms's  family.     His  wife  is 
fuppofed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1599.     He  had  three  chil- 
dren by  her:,  a  daughter,  born  at  Leyden  in  March  1582, 
and  married  in  1604  to  Abel  Curiander,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  his  father-in-law,  from  which  this  account  is  taken.     He 
had  another  daughter,  born  at  Franeker  Ln  April  1587,  who 
died  at  Ghent,  whither  fne  had  taken  a  journey  about  bufnuefs. 
A  priefl,  knowing  her  to  be  very  dangeroufly  ill,  went  to  con- 
fels  her,  and  to  give  her  extreme  unction ;  but  fhe  imme- 
diately feu  him  away,  and   her  hufband,  for  fhe  was   mar- 
ried, was  ready  to  beat  him.     It  was  with  great  expence 
_and  danger,  that  her  body  was  removed  into  Zealand ;  for  at 
Ghent  they  threatened  to  deny  it  burial.     He  had  alfo  a  fon, 
.rho,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  have  been   a  prodigy  of 
learning.   He  was  born  at  Franeker  in  1588,  and  his  name  was 
John  Drufius  as  well  as  his  father's.     He  began  at  five  years 
old  to  learn  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  tongues :  at  feven  he  ex- 
plained the  Hebrew  Pfalter  fo  exadtly,  that  a  Jew,  who  taught 
Arabic  at  Leyden,  was  prodigioufly  furprifed  at  it :  at  nine  he 
I  read  the  Hebrew  without  points,  and  add  the  points 
where  they  were  wanted  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 

He 
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He  fpoke  Latin  as  readily  as  his  mother-tongue ;  and  could 
make  himielf  undeiftood  in  Enelifh.  At  twelve  he  wrote  ex- 
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tempore,  in  verfe  and  prole,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 
At  feventeen  he  made  a  fpeech  in  Latin  to  James  I,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  midft  of  this  court ;  and  was  admired  by 
all  that  were  prefent.  He  had  a  lively  genius,  a  iblid  judg- 
ment, a  ftrong  me'mory,  and  an  indefatigable  ardor  for  ftudy. 
He  was  like  wife  of  an  agreeble  temper,  which  made  him 
greatly  beloved  ;  and  had  noble  inclinations,  with  a  fingular 
turn  of  piety.  He  died,  aged  21,  oftheilone,  in  England, 
at  the  nouie  of  dr.  William  Thomas  dean  of  Chichefter,  who 
allowed  him  a  very  considerable  falary.  He  left  feveral  works ; 
a  great  many  letters  in  Hebrew,  verfes  in  the  fame  language, 
and  notes  on  -the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  He  had  begun  to 
tranflate  into  Latin  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  Tudelenfis,  and 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Second  Temple  ;  and  digefted  into  an 
alphabetical  order  the  Notnenclator  of  Elias  Levita,  to  which 
he  added  the  Greek  words,  which  were  not  in  the  firft  edition. 
Jofeph  Scaliger  faid,  that  Druiius's  fon  knew  more  of  Hebrew 
than  his  father  :  but,  whether  he  did  or  no,  Scaliger  faid  this 
only  for  the  fake  of  abuilng  the  father,  as  he  hao  done  moft 
fhamefully  and  moft  injuriouily  in  the  Scaligerana. 

DRYADES,  certain  female  pagan  deities,  who  prefided 
over  woods.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
^H,  which,  though  it  properly  figoities  an  oak,  fignifies  alfo, 
m  a  lefs  rigorous  and  more  general  fenfe,  all  forts  of  trees. 
The  Dryades  had  the  liberty  of  walking  about  and  diverting 
themfelves,  and  could  furvive  the  deitruclion  of  thofe  woods, 
of  which  they  had  the  direction  :  in  which  refpect  their  condi- 
tion was  much  happier  than  that  of  the  HAMA DRYADES, 
who  were  fo  clofe  united  each  to  her  tree,  that  they  grew  up, 
and  died  together  with  it.  "  The  Hamadryades,  fays  Ser- 
ec  vius,  are  nymphs  which  are  born  and  die  with  trees  ;  of 
"  which  kind  was  the  nymph,  whom  Eryfichthon  flew.  Ovid 

tells  us,  that  when   he   cut   down  the  tree,  a  voice  was 


Hamadry 
deftroyed  :  me  lived   in  an  old  oak  of  a  prodigious  bi?nefs. 

r  J.  Cj  1  1^  f 

which  was  reverenced  by  all  the  world.  It  is  faid,  thefe 
nymphs  were  fometimes  extremely  grateful  to  thole  who  Metamor- 
preferved  them  from  death;  and  that  they,  who  did  not  regard  rh  ^  iib, 
their  humble  intreattes  to  fpare  the  trees  they  depended  on,r"  • 
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were  punifhed  for  it.  Thus  Areas,  the  Ton  of  Jupiter  and 
CalHllo,  hunting  in  a  wood,  met  with  an  Hamadryade  in 
great  danger  of  perifhing  ;  for  the  tree,  with  which  fhe  was 
born,  hnd^been  very  much  damaged  in  its  root  by  the  ftream 
of  a  river.  She  prayed  Areas  to  fav«  her  life,  which  he  did* 
•by  turn  ins;  the  cotirfe  of  the  river,  and  putting  new  earth 
about  the"tree.  The  nymph  was  not  ungrateful  ;  {he  granted 
him,  what  we  call  the  laft  favour,  and  had  two  children  by 
I.C  -  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Apollcnius  relates,  that  Peribea's 
father  drew  a  heavy  curfe  on  himfelf  and  his  children,  becaufe 
v'  he  had  cut  down  a  tree,  which  a  nymph  had  intreated  him  to 
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Rhcd,  lib.  It  was  not  hard  for  the  Pagans  to  imagine  fuch  a  kind  of 
nymphs;  for  they  had  a  religious  veneration  for  trees,  which 
they  believed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  whole  extraordinary  big- 
nefs  demonftrated  their  long  life.  It  was  an  eafy  trail  fit  ion 
from  hence  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  abode  of  feme  deity. 
They  made  therefore  a  natural  idol  of  them  :  that  is,  they 
fancied,  that,  without  the  help  of  confecration,  which  brought 
down  the  god  into  the  ftatues  dedicated  to  him,  a  nymph  or 
deity  dwelt  in  the  center  of  thefe  trees.  Thus,  the  oak,  that 
En  iichthon  felled,  was  reverenced  for  its  bulk  and  great  age, 
was  adorned  as  a  cpnfecrated  place,  was  hung  with  the  tokens 
of  iticcefsful  devotions,  and  with  the  monuments  of  anfwered 
vows.  It  was  no  wonder  therefore,  that  it  (hould  be  taken 
for  the  feat  of  an  Hamadryade. 

1  he  poets  have  ufed  the  Dryades  and  Kamadryades  pro- 
mi  fcuoufly  :  they  have  alfo  fometimes  taken  the  Hamadryades 
for  the  NAIDES,  who  were  water-nymphs  ;  and  the  Naides 
fur  the  OREADES,  who  were  nymphs  of  the  mountains. 
They  did  not  confine  themfelves  exactly  to  the  definition  of 
each  fpecies,  but  confounded  them  atpleafure. 

DRYDEN  (JOHN)  a  moil  illusions  Englifh  poet,  was 
fon  of  Erafmus  Dryden  of  Tichmerlh  in  Northampftonfliire, 
third  fon  of  Erafmus  Dryden  of  Canons-Afliby  in  the  fame 
county,  b?.ronet  ;  and  born  at  Aldwincle  near  Oundk  in  that 
county,  upon  the  ath  of  Auguft  1631.  He  was  educated  in 
grammar  learning  at  Weftmi  niter-  fchocl,  being  king's  fcholar 

-re,    under  the  famous  dr.  Bufby  ;    and   was   from   thence 

elcaed,  in  the  year   1650,    a  fcholar  of  Trinity-college   in 

During  his  ftay  at  fchool,  he  tranflaied   "  The 

third  iatire  of  Perfius"  for  a  Thurfday-night's  exercife,  as 
:jlls  us  himielf,  in  an  advertifement  at  the  head  of  that  fa- 
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tire ;  and,  the  year  before  he  left  it,  wrote  a  poem  cc  On  the 
"  death  of  the  lord  Haftings ;"  which  however  was  but  an 
indifferent  performance,  and  particularly  defective  in  point  of 
harmony.  In  the  year  1658,  he  published  "  Heroic  ftanza's 
"  on  the  late  lord  protector,  written  after  his  funeral  :"  and, 
in  1660,  "  Aftraea  redux,  a  poem  on  the  happy  reftoradori 
"  and  return  of  his  (acred  majefty  Charles  IT."  A  remarka- 
ble diilich  in  this  piece  expofed  our  poet  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
wits  :  it  was  this  ; 

An  horrid  ftilnefs  firft  invades  the  ear, 
And  in  that  filence  we  the  temper!  fear. 

On  1662,  he  addreffed  a  poem  "  To  the  lord  chancellor 
*  Hyde,  preferred  on  New-year's-day  ;"  and,  the  fame  year, 
published  "  A  fat  ire  on  the  Dutch."  His  next  production 
was  "  Annus  mirabilis  :  The  year  of  wonders  1666.  An 
"  hiftorical  poem:'  printed  at  London  in  1667,  I2mo. 
Mr.  Dryden's  reputation  as  a  poet  was  now  fo  well  eftablifhed, 
that  this,  together  with  his  profeiled  attachment  to  the  court, 
procured  him  the  place  of  poet-laureat  and  hiftoriographer  to 
king  Charles  II ;  which  accordingly  he  took  poffeilion  of,  upon 
the  death  of  fir  William  Davenant,  in  the  year  1668.  This 
year  he  publifhed,  in  4to,  u  An  effay  upon  dramatic  poefy,'* 
and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex.  In 
the  preface  we  are  told,  that  the  drift  of  this  difcourfe  was  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  our  Encrlifh  writers  from  the  cenfure 
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ofthofe  who  unjuftly  prefer  the  French  before  them.  The 
effay  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  It  was  animad- 
verted upon  by  fir  Robert  Howard,  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Great  favourite,  or  duke  of  Lerma ;"  to  which  mr.  Dry- 
den  replied  in  a  piece  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
<c  Indian  emperor."  In  the  year  1669,  his  firft  play,  a  co- 
medy, called,  u  The  Wild  gallant,"  was  a6ted  at  the  theatre- 
royal ;  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that,  if  the  author  had  not  had 
a  peculiarly  ftrong  inclination  to  dramatic  writing,  he  would 
have  been  fufficiently  difcouraged  from  any  farther  attempts  in 
it.  He  went  on,  however,  and,  in  the  ipace  cf  twenty-five 
years,  produced  twenty-feven  plays,  befides  his  other  nume- 
rous poetical  writings.  Thefe  plays  were  collected,  and  pub- 
lifhed in  fix  volumes  in  I2mo,  in  the  year  1725  :  to  which  is 
prefixed  the  "  Effay  upon  dramatic  poetry,"  and  a  dedication 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  by  mr.  Congrevr,  wherein  the  au- 
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thor  is  fet  in  a  very  advantageous  light.     We  ihall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of  fome  of  thefe  plays,  as  we  go  on. 

In  the  year  1671,  mr.  Dryden  was  publickly  ridiculed  on 
the  ibge,'  under  the  character  of  Bays,  in  the  duke  of  Buck- 
jngham's  famous  comedy,  called  "  The  Rehearfal."  The 
chara£ter  of  Bays,  as  we  are  told  in  the  key  printed  with  that 
Satirical  performance  in  1735,  was  originally  intended  for  fir 
Robert  Howard,  under  the  name  of  Bilboa  :  but  the  repre- 
fcntation  beine;  put  a  flop  to  by  the  plague's  breaking  out  in 
l66q,  it  was  laid  by  for  feveral  years,  and  not  exhibited  on 
the  Ibge  till  1671.  During  this  interval,  mr.  Diyden  being^ 
advanced  to  the  laurel,  the  noble  author  changed  the  name  of 
his  poet  from  Bilboa  to  Bays ;  and  made  great  alterations  in 
his  play,  in  order  to  ridicule  feveral  dramatic  performances, 
which  had  appeared  fmce  the  firft  writing  of  it,  and  particu- 
larly fome  of  mr.  Dryden's.  Mr.  Dryden  affected  to  defpife 
the  fatire  levelled  at  him  in  the  Rehearfal,  as  appears  from  his 
dedication  of  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Pcriius  ;  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  many  lampoons  and  libels,  that  had  been  writ- 
ten againfc  him,  he  fays  :  "  1  anfwcred  not  the  Rehearfal, 
"  becaufe  I  knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf,  when  he  drew 
"  the  picture,  and  was  the  very  Bavs  of  his  own  farce ;  be- 
"  caufe  alfo  I  knew,  that  my  betters  were  more  concerned, 
"  than  I  was,  in  that  fatire;  and  laftly,  becaufe  mr.  Smith 
tc  and  mr.  Johnfon,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two  fuch  lan- 
"  guifhing  gentlemen  in  their  converfation,  that  I  could  liken 
"  them  to  nothing  but  their  own  relations,  thofe  noble  cha- 
"  rasters  of  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  town."  As  infen- 
fiblc  however  as  mr.  Dryden  affected  to  be  to  the  fatire  of  the 
Rehearfal,  he  did  not  fail  to  take  a  full  revenge  on  its  author, 
tinder  the  character  of  Zimri,  in  his  poem  of  "  Abfolam  and 
«  Achitophel." 

In  the  year  1673,    his  tragi-comedies,    intitled,    <c   The 

Conqueit  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards,  in  two  parts,"  were 
attacked  by  mr.  Richard' Leigh,  a  player  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  York's  theatre,  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  A  Cenfure  of 

the  rota,"  &c.  which  occafioned  feveial  other  pamphlets  to 

be  vv-ritten.     Mr.  Elkanah  Settle  likewife  criticifed  thefe  plays  : 

and  itjs  remarkable  that  Settle,  though  in  reality  a  mean  and 

inconfiderable  poet,  was  the  mighty  rival  of  mr.  Dryden,   and 

for  many  years  bore  his  reputation  above  him.      To  the  firft 

rart.of  "  The  Conc!ud~t   of  Granada,"  mr.  Dryden   prefixed 

nay  on   heroic  plays,"  and   fubjoined    to   the'  fecond 

:  of  the  epilogue ;  or,  An  Effay  on  the  dramatic 

*r-  poetry 
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"  poetry  of  the  kft  age;"  'both  which  are  reprinted  in  mr. 

Congreve's  edition  of  his  dramatic  works.     In  the  year  1679, 

was  published  u  An  Eflay  upon  fatire,"  written  jointly  by  the 

carl  of  Mulgnnve  and  mr.  Drydxn.     This  piece,  which  was 

handed  about  in    manufcript,  contained  fevere  refiedtions  on 

the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth  and  the  earl  of  Rochefler ;  and  they, 

.fafpecting  mr.  Dryden  to  be  the  author  of  it,  hired  three  men 

to  cudgel  -him,  who,  as  mr.  Anthony  Wood  relates,  "  ef-  Athcn.  Ox- 

"  fecled  their   bufmefs   in   Will's    coffee-houfe   in    Covent- on- 

•*<  'Garden,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  1 6th  of  Decem- 

c<  bcr  1679."     In  the  year  r68o,  came  out  an  Englifh  tranf- 

Jation  in  verfe  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  by  feveral  hands :    two  of 

which,  viz.  •"  Canace  to  Macareus,  and  Dido  to  ^Eneas,," 

were  tranflated  by  mr.  Dryden,  who  alfo  wrote  the  preface; 

and  the  epiftle  of  "  Helen  to  Paris"  by  mr.  Dryden  and  the 

earl  of  Mulgrave. 

In  the  year  1681,  he  publifhed  his  "  Abfalom  and  Achito- 
phel.  This  celebrated  poem,  which  was  at  iirft  printed  with- 
out the  author's  name,  is  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  contrivers  and 
abettors  of  the  rebellion  againft  Charles  II,  under  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  ;  and,  under  the  -characters  of  Abfalom,  Achito- 
phel,  David,  and  Zimri,  are  represented  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  king  Charles,  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham.  There  are  two  tranflations  of  this  poem 
into  Latin  :  one  by  dr.  William  Coward,  a  phyfician  of 
Merton-college  in  Oxford ;  publifhed  in  4to  in  1682;  ano- 
ther by  dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
publimed  the  fame  year  in  4to.  Mr.  Dryden  left  the  ftory 
unfinimed  ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  fo  doing,  was,  "  be- 
"  caufe  he  could  not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  ihew  Abfalom  un- 
"  fortunate.  Were  I  the  inventor,  fays  he,  who  am  only 
'c  the  hiftorian,  I  mould  certainly  conclude  the  piece  with  the 
"  reconcilement  of  Abfalom  to  David.  And  who  knows, 
"  but  this  may  come  to  pafs  ?  Things  were  not  brought  to 
<c  extremity,  where  I  left  the  ftory  :  there  feems  yet  to  be 
*'  room  left  for  a  compofurc  :  hereafter,  there  may  be  only 
"  for  pity.  I  have  not  fo  much  as  an  uncharitable  wifh  a- 
<c  gainft  Achitophel ;  but  am  content  to  be  accufed  of  a  good- 
"  natured  error,  and  to  hope  with  Origen,  that  the  devil 
"  'himfelf  may  at  laft  be  faved.  For  which  reafon,  in  this 
"  poem,  he  is  neither  brought  to  let  his  houfe  in  order,  nor 
"  to  difpofe  of  his  perfon  afterwards."  A  fecond  part  of  Ab-  Preface, 
falom  and  Achitophel  was  undertaken  and  written  by  mr. 
Tate,  at  the  requeft,  and  under  the  direction,  of  mr,  Dryden, 

P  4  who 
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who  wrote  near  two  hundred  lines  of  it  himfelf  j  beginning 
with, 

"  Next  thefe  a  troop  of  bury  fpirits  prefs, 

And  ending  with, 
"  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee. 

The  fame  year,  1681,  mr.  Dryden  publifhed  his  «  Medal, 
«  a  fati  re  againft  fedition."     This  poem  was  occafioned  by 
the  ftriking  of  a  medal,  on  account  of  the  indictment  againft 
the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  for  high-treafon  being  found  ignora- 
mus by  the  grand  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  November  1681  : 
f>r  which  the  Whig-party  made  great  rejoicings  by  ringing  of 
Complcat     bells,  bonfires,  and  the  like,  in  all   parts  of  London.     The 
hift.  of  En-  wnole  poem  is  a  fevere  invective  againft  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury 
^ 'of'1"'  and  the  Whigs ;  to  whom  the  author  addrefles  himfelf,  in  a 
fatirical  epiftie  prefixed  to  it,  thus  :  "  I  have  one   favour  to 
"  de-fire  of  you  at  parting,  that,  when  you  think  of  anfwer- 
"  ing  this  poem,  you  v/ould  employ  the  fame  pens  againft  it, 
"  who  have  combated  with  fo  much  fuccefs  againft  Abfalom 
"  and  Achitophel ;  for  then  you  may  aflure  yourfelves  of  a 
"  clear  viclory  without  the  leaft  reply.     Rail  at  me  abun- 
"  dantly ;  and,  not  to  break  a  cuftom,  do  it  without  wit. — • 
"  If  God  has  not  blefled  you  with  the  talent  of  rhyming,  make 
"  ufe  of  my  poor  ftock  and  welcome  :  let  your  verfes  run 
"  upon  my  feet  j    and,  for   the  utmoft  refuge  of  notorious 
"  blockheads,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  of  fenfe,  turn  my 
"  own  lines  upon  me,  and,  in  utter  defpair  of  your  own  fa- 
"  tire,  make  me  fatirize  myfelf. "      The   above-mentioned 
mr.  Settle  wrote  an  anfwer  to  this  poem,  intitled,  "  The  Mc- 
"  dal  revcrfed ;"  as  he  had  written  a  poem,  called,  "  Aza- 
"  riah  and  Huflial,"  againft  Abfalom  and  Achitophe'J.    In  the 
year  1682,  he  publifhed  a  poem,  called,  "  Reiigio  laici ;  or, 
4<  The  layman's  faith."     This  piece  is  intended  as  a  defence 
of  revealed  religion,  and  of  the  excellency  and  authority  of 
the^fcriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  againft 
Deifts,  Papifts,  and  Prelbytenans.    The  author  tells  us,  in  the 
preface,  that  it  was  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gentle- 
man, his  friend,  upon  his  tranflation  of  father  Simon's  "  Cri- 
«  tical  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament." 

In  the  year  1683,  appeared  the  tragedy  of  "  The  duke  of 
Guile,"  written  by  mr,  Dryden  and  mr.  Lee,  and  dedica- 
ted 
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fed  to  Lawrence  earl  of  Rochcfter.  This  play  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  Whigs,  and  was  immediately  attacked  in  a 
pamphlet,  intitled,  "  A  defence  of  the  charter  and  municipal 
"  rights  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  rights  of  other  muni- 
"  cipal  cities  and  towns  of  England.  Directed  to  the  citizens 
?'  of  London,  By  Thomas  Hunt."  In  this  piece,  mr.  Dry- 
den  is  charged  with  condemning  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  executing  its  magiftrates  in  effigy,  in  his  i6  Duke 
*'  ofGuife;  frequently  acted  and  applauded,  fays  mr.  Hunt, 
*c  and  intended  moft  certainly  to  provoke  the  rabble  into  tu- 
"  mults  and  diforders."  Mr.  Hunt  then  makes  feveral  re- 
marks upon  the  defign  of  the  play,  and  aiTerts,  that  our  poet's 
purpofe  was  "  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  lay 
"  wafte  their  morals ;  to  extinguifh  the  little  remains  of  virtue 
<c  among  us  by  bold  impieties,  to  confound  virtue  and  vice, 
"  good  and  evil,  and  to  leave  us  without  confciences."  About 
the  fame  time  were  printed  alib  "  Some  reflections  upon  the 
46  pretended  parallel  in  the  play  called  The  duke  of  Guife:'* 
the  author  of  which  pamphlet  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  wearied 
"  with  the  dulnefs  of  this  play,  and  extremely  incenfed  at  the 
"  wicked  and  barbarous  defign  it  was  intended  for ;  that  the 
64  fiercer!  Tories  were  afhamed  of  it ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  he 
6C  never  faw  any  thing,  that  could  be  called  a  play,  more  de- 
"  ficient  in  wit,  good  character,  and  entertainment,  than 
<c  this."  In  anfwer  to  this  and  mr.  Hunt's  pamphlet,  mr. 
Dryden  publifhed  "  The  vindication  :  or,  The  parallel  of  the 
"  French  holy  league  and  the  Englifh  league  and  covenant, 
"  turned  into  a  feditious  libel  againft  the  king  and  his  royal 
*•'.  highnefs,  by  Thomas  Hunt  and  the  author  of  the  Re- 
cc  flections,"  &c.  In  this  Vindication,  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  play  in  mr.  Congreve's  edition,  mr.  Dryden  tells 
us,  that,  in  the  year  of  the  reftoration,  the  firft  play  he  un- 
dertook was  the  Duke  of  Guife,  as  the  fairefr.  way,  which  the 
act  of  indemnity  had  then  left,  of  letting  forth  the  rife  of  the 
late  rebellion  ;  that  at  firft  it  was  thrown  afide  by  the  advice 
of  fome  friends,  who  thought  it  not  perfect  enough  to  be  pub- 
limed  ;  but  that,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  mr.  Lee,  it  was  af- 
terwards produced  between  them  ;  and  that  only  the  firft  fcene, 
the  whole  fourth  act,  and  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  fifth, 
belonged  to  him,  all  the  reft  being  mr.  Lee's.  He  acquaints 
vis  alfo  occafionally,  that  mr.  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  poet, 
made  the  rough  draught  of  this  pamphlet  againft  him  -}  and 
that  mr,  Hunt  finiflicd  it. 
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In  1684,  mr.  Dryden  publiihcd  a  tranflation  of  x<  Maim- 
<e  bourg's  hiftory  of  the  league  5"  in  which  he  was  employed 
by  kin?;  Charles  II,  on  account  of  the   plain  parallel  between 
the  troubles  of  France  and  thofe  of  Great-Britain.     Upon  trie 
death  of  this  monarch,  he  wrote  his  "  Threnodia  AuguftaHs  : 
a  poem,  facred  to  the  happy  memory  of  that  prince/'     Soon 
after  the  acceflion  of  king  James  II,  mr.  Dryden  turned  Ro- 
mon-catholic  ;    upon   which  occafion,    mr.  Thomas  Brown 
wrote  "  The  reafons  of  mr.  Bays's  changing  his  religion  con- 
"  fidered,    in  a  dialogue   between    Crites,    Eugenius,    and 
"  mr.  Bays,"   1688,  4to  :  and  alfo,  "  The  late  converts  ex  - 
«  pofed  :  or,  The  rea-nns  of  mr.  Bavs's  changing  his  religion, 
u  ccnfidered  in   a  dialogue;   part  the  feconcl  :"  1690,  4to. 
In  the  year  1686,   mr.  Dryden  wrote  •"  A  defence  of  the  pa- 
"  pers  written  by  the    late  king  of  bleiTed  memory,    and 
"  found  in  his  (irons;  box."     This  was  written  in  oppofition 
to  dr.  Stillingflcet's  4i  Anfwer  to  fome  papers  lately  printed, 
*'  concerning  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church  in  matters 
"  of  faith,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  England," 
1686,  4to.     Mr.  Dryden  vindicates  the  authority  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  in  decreeing  matters  of  faith,  upon  this  princi- 
ple, that  ^  The  church  is  more  vifible  than  the  fcripture,  be- 
"  caufe  the  fcripture  is  feen  by  the  church  ;"  and,  to  abufe 
the  reformation  in  England,  he  affirms,  that  "  it  was  ere&cJ 
<c  on  the  foundation  of  laft,  facrilege,  and  ufurpation,  and 
that  no  paint  is  capable  of  making  lively  the  hideous  face  of 
"  it."     He  affirms  likewife,  that  "  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
eihbliined  by  law,  are  to  be  found  but  broken  ftaffs  by 
their  own  conceffions  ;  for,  after  all  their  undertakings  to 
heal  a  wounded    conference,    they  leave   their  profelytes 
finally  to  the  fcripture,  as  our  phyficians,  when   they  have 
emptied  the  pockets  of  their  patient^,  without  curing  them, 
fend  them  at  lail  to  Tunbridge  Waters,  or  the  air  of  Mont- 
pefiej;  that  we  are  reformed  from  the  virtues-of  good  liv- 
ing, from  the  devotions,   mortifications,  aufterities,  humi- 
lity, and  charity,  which  are  praflifed  in  catholic  countries, 
by  the  example  and  precept  of  that  lean  mortified  apoftle 
*  St.  Martin  Luthcr,:j  &c.     Dr.  Stillingflcet  hereupon  'pub- 
A  vindication  of  the  aniwer  to  fome  late  papers,"  in 
by,  4to;jn  which  he  treats  mr.  Dryden  with  fome  feve- 
L  thought,  fays  he,  there  were  no   fuch  thins  as 
true  religion  in  the  world,  and  that  the  priefts  of  all  reli- 
ms  are  alike,  I  might  have   been  as  nimble  a  convert, 
"  and  as  early  a  defender  of  the  royal  papers,  as  any  one  of 
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«*  thcfc  champions.     For  why  fhould  not  one,  who  believes 
44  no  religion,  declare  for  any  ? ' 

In  the  year  1687,  mr.  Dry  den  publifhed  his  "Hind  and 
<c  Panther':  a  poem."  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is 
a  direct  defence  of  the  Romifli  church,  chiefly  by  way  of  dia- 
logue between  a  hind,  who  reprefents  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  a  panther,  who  fuitains  the  character  of  the  church  of 
England.  Thefe  two  beafts  very  learnedly  difcufs  the  ieveral 
points  controverted  between  the  two  churches;  as  tranfub- 
fbntiation,  church-authority,  infallibility,  &c.  In  the  pre- 
face, mr.  Dryden  tells  us,  that  this  poem  Ci  was  neither  im- 
44  pofed  on  him,  nor  fo  much  as  the  fubjecl  given  him  by  any 
44  man.  It  was  written,  fays  he,  during  the  laft  winter  and 
"  the  beginning  of  this  fpring,  though  with  long  interruptions 
"  of  ill  health  and  other  hindrances.  About  a  fortnight  be- 
44  fore  I  had  rinimed  it,  his  majefty's  declaration  for  liberty  of 
44  confcience  came  abroad  ;  which,  if  I  had  fo  foon  expefted, 
4C  I  might  have  fpared  myfelf  the  labour  of  writing  many 
44  things,  which  are  contained  in  the  third  part  of  it.  But  I 
"  was  always  in  fome  hope,  the  church  of  England  might 
44  have  been  perfuaded  to  have  taken  off  the  penal  laws  and 
44  the  teft,  which  was  one  defign  of  the  poem,  when  I  pro- 
4'  pofed  to  myfelf  the  writing  of  it."  In  the  firft  part,  mr. 
Dryden  fpeaks  of  his  own  converfion  in  terms  which  convey 
no  high  idea  of  him  as  a  philofopher,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  him  as  a  poet.  They  are  thefe  : 

4C  But,  gracious  God,  how  well  doftthou  provide 

44  For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  ! 

"  Thy  throne  is  darknefs  in  th*  abyfs  of  light, 

44  A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight. 

44  O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 

44  And  fearch  no  farther  than  thyfelf  reveal'd  : 

4C  But  her  alone  for  my  director  take, 

44  Whom  thou  haft  promis'd  never  to  forfake  ! 

4C  My  thoughtlefs  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  defires  ; 

44  My  manhood,  long  milled  by  wandr'ing  fires, 

"  Follow'd  falfe  lights  ;  and,  when  their  glimpfe  was  gone, 

44  My  pride  ftruck  out  new  fparkles  of  her  own. 

44  Such  was  I,  fuch  by  nature  {till  I  am  ; 

44  Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  fhame. 

i4  Good  life  be  now  my  tafk  j  my  doubts  are  done,     &c. 

This 
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Tliis  poem  was  immediately  attacked  by  the  wits,  particularly 
bv  mr.  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  and 
nir.  Matthew  Prior;  who  joined  in  writing:  "  i'he  Hind  and 
"  Panther  tranfverfed  to  the  (lory  of  the  Country  mouie  and 
«  the  city  moufe."  In  the  year  1688,  mr.  Dryden  publilhed 
"  Britannia  rediviva  :  a  poem  on  the  birth  of  the  prince." 

Hewasfuppofed  feme  time  before  this,  to  have  been  engaged 
in  tranfiatincr  monfieur  Varillas's  "  Hiftory  of  herefies,"  but  to 
have  dropped  that  work,  before  it  was  finifhed.  This  we 
learn  from  a  pafia^e  in  dr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  defence  of  the 
reflections  on  the  ninth  book  of  the  firft  volume  of  that  hiftory : 
"  I  have  been  informed  from  England,  fays  the  doctor,  that 
«'  a  gentleman,  who  is  famous  both  for  poetry  and  feveral 
"  ether  things,  has  fpent  three  months  in  tranflating  mr.  Va- 
"  rilhs'shiftorv;  but  that,  as  fcon  as  my  reflections  appeared, 
"  he  difcontinued  his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his  author 
"  was  sone.  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  an- 
*  fwer,  he  will  perhaps  50  on  with  his  tranflation  ;  and  this 
<c  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for 
"  him,  as  the  converfation  he  has  fet  on  foot  between  the 
"  hinds  and  panthers,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  animals,  for 
<c  v/hom  mr.  Varillas  may  ferve  well  enough  as  an  author : 
"  and  this  hiftory  and  that  poem  are  fiich  extraordinary 

"  thinp-s  of  their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  fuitable  to  fee  the 

* 

author  of  the  worft  poem  become  likewife  the  tranfiator  of 
the  worft  hiftory  that  the  age  has    produced.     If  his  grace 
and  his  wit  improve  both  proportionally,  we  {ball  hardly 
find,  that  he  has  gained  much  by  the  change  he  has  made, 
*c  from  having  no  religion  to  chufe  one  of  the  worft,     It  is 
*e  true,  he  had  fomewhat  to.  fink  from  in  matter  of  wit ;    but 
as  for  his  morals,  it  is  fcarce  poiTible  for  him  to  grow  a  worfe 
man  than  he  was.     He  has  lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me 
for  fpoiling  his  three  months  labour;  but  in  it  he  has  done 
me  all  the  honour,  that  any  man  can  receive  from  him, 
which  is  to  be  railed  at  by  him.     If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
to  prompt  me  to  wifh  a  very  bad  wifh  for  him,  it  Ihould  be, 
tt  he  would  go  on  and  finjih  his  tranflation.     By  that  it 
will  appear,  whether  the  Engiifh  nation,  which  is  the  rnoft 
competent  judge  in  this  matter,  has,  upon  the  feeing  our 
debate,  pronounced  in  mr.  Varillas's  faviour  or  mine.    It  is 
true,  mr.  Dryden  will  fuffer  a  little  by  it ;    but   at  leaft   it 
w.ll  ftrve  to  keep  him  in  from  other  extravagancies  :  and, 
if  he  gains  little  honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lofe 
fo   much  by  ka  as  he  has 'done  by  his  'hit  employment." 
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This  paflao;e,-befides  the  fact  it  lets  us  into,  (hews,  how  ill  an 
opinion  dr"  Burnet  had  entertained  of  mr.  Dryden  and  his  mo- 
rals.    Dr.  Burnet  fpeaks  of  him  alfo  in  another  place,  in  terms  PM.  Of  his 
of  equal  difnonour  :  "  Theftage,  fays  he,  was  defifed  beyond  own  timesj 
"  all  example,  Dryden,  the  great  mafter  of  dramatic  poefy, > 
ct  being  a  monfter  of  immodeity  and  impurities  of  all  forts." 
But  here  the  poet  found  an  advocate   in   the  lord  Lanfdown, 
who  has  flatly  oppofed  the  bimop's  aflertion  :     "  Why,  fays 
"  his  lordlhip,  is  mr.  Dryden  ftigmatized  as  a  monfter  of  im- 
"  modefty  and    impurities  of  all   forts  ?    He  was  fo  much  a 
"  ilranger  to  immodefty,  that  modefty  in  too  great  a  degree 
"  was   his   foiling.     A    monfter  of  impurities    of  all   forts  ? 
"  Good  God  !  what  an  idea  muft  that  give  ?    Is  there    any 
"  v/ickednefs  under  the  fun,  but  what  is  comprifed  in  thofe 
"  few  words  ?    But,  as  it  happens,  he  was  the  reverfe  of  all 
"  this :  a  man  of  regular  life  and  converfation,  as  all  his  ac- 
"  quaintance  can   vouch.     And    I   cannot  but  grieve,  that 
"  fuch    ram    expreffions   mould  efcape  from  a  bimop's  pen." 
fo  that  from  the  accounts  of  the  bifhop  and  the  lord,  mr.  Dry-  <  Reflexions 
den,  the  reader  fees,  was  the  moll  profligate   and   debauched,  hiftorical 
and    at   the  fame  the   moft  virtuous  and  modeft  man  alive.  and  Po!itj' 
What  is  to  be  concluded  from  hence  ?  Why,  that  he  was  nei-  c 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other. 

At  the  revolution  in  1688,  being  difqualified  by  having  turned 
Papift,  he  was  difmifled  from  the  office  of  poet-laureat :  however, 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  though  obliged,  as  lord  chamberlain,  to 
take  the  king's  penfion  from  him,  was  fo  generous  a  friend 
and  patron  to  him,  that  he  allowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of 
his  own  efrate.  This  mr.  Prior  tells  us,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  poems  to  lord  Dorfet,  his  defcendant.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  mr.  Thomas  Shadwell,  againft  whom  he  entertained  an 
implacable  refentment ;  as  appears  from  his  "  Mac  Flecknoe," 
which  is  one  of  the  fevered  fatires  in  any  language.  In  1688 
alfo,  he  published  "  The  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr,"  tranf- 
Jated  from  the  French  of  father  Dominic  Bouhours.  In  1693 
came  out,  in  folio,  a  tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius  ;  in 
which  the  firft,  third,  fixth,  tenth,  and  fixtcenth  fatires  of 
Juvenal  and  Perfius  intire,  were  done  by  mr.  Dryden,  who 
prefixed  a  long  and  beautiful  difcourfe,  by  way  of  dedication, 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet.  He  obferves  in  this,  that  the  method, 
which  the  tranflators  have  taken,  "  is  not  a  literal  tranflation, 
"  but  a  kind  of  paraphrafe  ;  or  fomewhnt,  which  is  yet  more 
"  loofe,  betwixt  a  paraphrafe  and  imitation.  It  was  not  pof- 
44  fibJe  for  us,  fays  he,  or  any  men,  to  have  made  it  pleafant 
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"  any  other  way.  If  rendering  the  exact  fenfe  of  thefe  an- 
"  thors,  almoft  line  for  line,  had  been  our  bufmefs,  Barten 
"  Holiday  had  done  it  already  to  our  hands.— But  he  wrote 
"  for  fame,  and  wrote  to  fcholars.  We  write  only  for  the 
"  pleafure  and  entertainment  of  thofe  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
"  who,  though  they  are  not  fcholars,  are  not  ignorant :  per- 
«  fons  of  undemanding  and  good  fenfe,  who,  not  having 
«'  been  convcrfant  in  the  original,  or  at  leaft  not  having  made 
"  Latin  verfe  fo  much  their  bufmefs,  as  to  be  critics  in  it, 
«  would  be  glad  to  find,  if  the  wit  of  our  two  great  authors 
*<  be  anfwerable  to  their  fame  and  reputation  in  the  world." 

In  the  year  1695,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation,  in  profe,  ot 
monfieur  Du  Frefnoy's  Art  of  painting;  the  fecond  edition  of 
which,  corrected  arid  enlarged,  was  publifhed  in  the  year 
1716,  with  this  title,  "  The  Art  of  painting:  by  C.  A.  du 
"  Frefnoy  :  with  remarks.  Tranflated  into  Englifh,  with  an 
"  original  preface,  containing  a  parallel  between  painting  and 
44  poetry :  by  mr.  Dryden.  As  alfo  a  fhort  account  ot  the 
*c  moft  eminent  painters,  both  ancient  and  modern :  by 
"  R.  G.  Efq."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Burlington  by 
Richard  Graham,  Efq;  who  obferves  in  the  dedication,  that 
fome  liberties  have  been  taken  with  this  excellent  tranflation, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account:  "  The  misfortune 
"  that  attended  mr.  Dryden  in  that  undertaking  was,  that, 
"  for  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  in  painting,  he  differed 
"  himfelfto  be  mifled  by  an  unfkilful  guide.  Monfieur  de 
c<  Piles  told  him,  that  his  French  verfion  was  made  at  the 
requeft  of  the  author  himfelf;  and  altered  by  him,  till  it 
wras  wholly  to  his  mind.  This  mr.  Dryden  taking  upon 
content,  thought  there  was  nothing  more  incumbent  upon 
him,  than  to  put  it  into  the  befl  Engliih  he  could,  and  ac- 
cordingly performed  his  part  here,  as  in  every  thing  elfe, 
with  accuracy.  But  it  being  manifeft,  that  the  French 
tranflator  has  frequently  millaken  the  fenfe  of  his  author, 
and  very  often  alfo  not  let  it  in  the  moft  advantageous  light, 
to  do  juftice  to  M.  du  Frefnoy,  Mr.  Jervas,  a  very  good 
critic  in  the  language  as  well  as  in  the  iubject  of  the  poem, 
has  been  prevailed  upon  to  correct  what  he  found  amife ; 
"  and  his  amendments  are  every-where  diftinguifhed  wffch 
**  proper  marks." 

Mr.^Drydcn  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Art  of  paint- 
ing," that,  when  he  undertook  this  v/ork,  he  was  already 
engaged  in  the  tranflation  of  Virgil,  "  from  whom,  fays  he, 
I  only  borrowed  two  months."   'This  tranflation  was  pub- 
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iifhed  in  the  year  1697,  and  has  palled  through  feveral  editions 
in  various  forms.     The  Paftorals  are  dedicated  to  to  lord  Clif- 
ford ;  and  mr.  Dryden  tells  his  lordfhip,  that  "  what  he  now 
"  offers  him,  is  the  wretched  remainder  of  a  fickly  age,  worn 
"  out  with  ftudy,  and  opprefTed  with  fortune,  without  other 
"  fupport  than  the  conftancy  and    patience  of  a  Chriftian; 
"  aud  he  adds,  that  he  began  this  work  in  his  great  climac- 
"  teric."     The  life  of  Virgil,  which  follows  this  dedication, 
the  two   prefaces  to  the  Paftorals  and  Georgica,  and  all  the 
arguments  in  profe  to  the  whole  tranflation,  were  given  him 
by  friends  :  the  preface   to   the  Georgics,  in  particular,    by 
mr.  Addifon.     The  tranflation  of  the  Georgics  is  dedicated  to 
the  earl  of  Chefterneld ;  and  that  of  the  JEneis  to  the  earl  of 
Mulgrave.      This    latter    dedication    contains    the   author's 
thoughts  on  Epic  poetry,  particularly  that  of  Virgil.    It  is  ge- 
nerally allowed,  that  mr.   Dryden's    tranflation  of  Virgil  is, 
upon  the  whole,  extremely  well  performed  ;  at  leaft,  better 
than   by  any  poet  in  any  other  language.     Dr.  Henry  Felton 
tells  us,  that,  if  our  author  has  failed   in   fome  parts  of  his 
tranflation  of  Virgil,  "  we  may  in  part  afcribe  it  to  his  ufmg, 
"  as  it  is  faid,  fome  French  and  foreign  afliftance,  and  partly 
cc  to  fome  defecls  of  our  language  (for  he   was  an  abfolute 
"  mafter  of  its  whole  reach  ahd  compafs)  but  chiefly  to  the 
"  inimitable  perfections  and  elegance  of  the  author,  &c.— • 
4t  and  yet  it  muft  be  faid,  in  commendation  of  mr.  Dryden, 
cc  that  we  fhafi  never  fee  a  tranflation  of  Virgil  better  per- 
<c  formed  in  the  whole ;    and   thofe  who    may  excel   him, 
"  where  they  obferve  he  hath  failed,  will  fall  below  him  in  a 
"  thoufand  inftances,  where  he  hath  excelled/'     Mr.  Pope  Dirtertatioc 
alfo,  fpeaking  of  mr.  Dryden's  tranflation  of  fome  parts  of  on  thedaf- 
Homer,  fays,  "  Had  he  tranflated  the  whole  work,   I   would  flcs>  P'IiS- 
"  no   more  have  attempted   Homer  after  him,  than  Virgil ; 
"  his  verfion  of  whom,  notwithstanding  fome  human  errors,  Preface  t 
"  is  the  moft  noble  and  fpirited  tranflation  I  know  in  any  Ian-  Homer's 
"  guage."     Dr.  Jofeph  Trapp    has  criticifed  mr.  Dryden's  Iliad, 
tranflation   more  particularly.     He  fays,  that  "  his  verfifica- 
"  tion  here,  as  every-where  elfe,  is  generally   flowing   and 
"  harmonious  ;  and  oeauties  of  all  kinds  are  fcattered  through- 
<c  out  the  whole :    but  then,  continues  he,  befides  his  often 
"  grofsly  miftaking  his  author's  fenfe,  as  a  tranflator,  he  is 
"  extremely  licentious.     He  makes  no  fcruple   of  adding  or 
"  retrenching,  as  his  turn  is  beft  ferved  by  either.     In  many 
"  places,  where  he  fhines  moft  as  a  poet,  he  is  leaft  a  tranflator; 
"  and,  where  you  mpft  admire  mr,  Dryden,  you  fee  the  leaft 
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"  of  Virgil.  Then  whereas  my  lord  Rofcommon  lays  dbwri 
"  this  jiTft  rule  to  be  obferved  by  a  translator,  with  regard  to 
"  his  author,  —-Fall  as  he  falls,  and,  as  he  rifes,  rife— Mr. 


Tranii.  of  u  Dryden  frequently  acts  the  contrary  to  this  precept,"  &c. 
''the*'  Of  which   mr.  Trapp   produces   feme  inftances,  and  makes 
this  general  remark,  that  "  the  firft  fix  books,  which   in  the 
"  original  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  beft,  are  the  leafl  fo  in 
"  the  translation,  and  the  laft  fix  books  vice  verfa." 

In  the  year  1698,  mr.  Dryden  publifned  his  "  Fables,  an- 
"  cient  and  modern  :  translated  into  verfe  from  Homer,  Ovid, 
"  Boccace,  and  Chaucer."  He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to 
this  his  laft  work,  that  "  he  thinks  himfelf  as  vigorous  as  ever 
*'  in  the  faculties  of  his  foul,  excepting  only  his  memory, 
4C  which,  he  fays,  is  not  impaired  to  any  great  degree  : '  and 
he  was  then  fixty-eight  years  of  age.  Befides  the  original 
pieces  and  translations,  hitherto  mentioned,  he  wrote  many 
other  things,  which  have  been  feveral  times  publifhed  in  the 
cc  fix  volumes  of  mifcellanies  "  under  his  name,  and  in  other 
collections.  They  confift  of  translations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets ;  epiilles  to  feveral  perfons  ;  prologues  and  epi- 
logues to  various  plays ;  elogies ;  epitaphs,  and  fongs.  In 
the  year  1743,  came  out,  in  two  volumes  I2mo,  a  new  col- 
lection of  our  author's  political  works,  under  the  title  of, 
*'•  original  poems  and  translations,  by  John  Dryden,  efq; 
44  now  firft  collected  and  publifhed  together  :'  that  is,  col- 
lected from  the  fix  volumes  of  mifcellanies,  juft  mentioned. 
The  editor  obferves,  in  his  preface,  that  "  it  was  but  juftice 
to  the  productions  of  fo  excellent  a  poet,  to  fet  them  free  at 
laft  from  fo  disadvantageous,  if  not  unnatural,  an  union  : 
an  union,  which,  like  the  cruelty  of  Mezentius  in  Virgil, 
*<  was  no  lefs  than  a  function  of  living:  and  dead  bodies  to- 
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gether.— It  is  now  high  time,  fays  he,  that  the  partnership 
mould  be  diflblved,  and  mr.  Dryden  left  to  ftand  upon  his 
;  own  bottom.     His  credit  as   a   poet  is  out  of  all  danger, 
though  the  Withdrawing  his   flock   may  probably   expofe 
many  of  his  copartners  to  the  hazard  of  a  poetical  bankrupt- 
cy."    There  is   a  colle6tion   of  our  author's,  "  Original 
poems  and  translations,"  publifhed  in  a  thin  folio  in  1701  : 
but,  as  it  does  not  contain  much  above  half  the  pieces,    fo   it 
does  not  at  all  anfwer  the  defign  of  this  collection  ;  which, 
With  his  plays,  fables,    and  translations  of  Virgil,    Juvenal, 
and  Perfms,  is  intended  to  compleat  mr.   Dryden's  works  in 
twelve?.     As  to  his  performances  in  profe,  befides  eSTays  and 
prefaces,  fome   of  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  the 
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lives  of  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  prefixed   to   the  translations  of 
thofe  authors  by  fevcrnl  hands  ;  the  life  of  Polybius,  before  the 
transition  of  that  hiftorian  by  fir  Henry  Sheer  ;  and  the    pre- 
face   to    the    dialogue    concerning    womeiij     by     William 
Walfh,  efq. 

Mr.  Dryden  died  upon  the  ift  of  May  1701.  He  married 
the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkftiire, 
who  furvived  him  about  eight  years ;  and  by  whom  he  had 
three  Ions,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry.  Charles  became 
ufher  of  the  palace  to  pope  Clement  XI ;  and,  returning  to 
England,  was  drowned  in  the  Thames  near  Wind  for  in  1704. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  things,  and  tranflated  the  lixth 

o     ' 

iatire  of  Juvenal.  John  tranflated  the  fourteenth  fatire  of 
Juvenal,  and  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  called,  4i  The 
*'  Hufband  his  own  cuckold, "  printed  in  1696.  Henry  en- 
tered into  a  religious  order. — Mr.  Dryden  was  interred  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  monument  has  fmce  been  erevSled 
over  him  by  John  Sheffield,  late  duke  of  Buckinghamshire. 
There  are  fome  circ.umftances,  relating  to  the  funeral  of 
mr.  Dryden,  recorded  in  "  Wilfon's  Memoirs  of  the  life  of 
"  mr.  Congreve,"  which  arc  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature, 
and  which  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  omit.  The  day  after 
mr.  Dryden's  death,  dr.  Sprat,  then  bimop  of  Rochefter,  and 
dean  of  Weftrriinfter,  fent  word  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
mr.  Dryden's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  prcfent  of  the 
ground,  and  all  the  other  abbey  fees.  The  lord  Hallifax  like- 
wife  fent  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  to  mr.  Charles  Dryden  her 
fon,  offering  to  defray  the  expences  of  our  poet's  funeral,  and 
afterwards  to  beftow  500!.  on  a  monument  in  the  abbey: 
which  generous  offer  from  both  was  accepted.  Accordingly, 
on  the  Sunday  following,  the  company  being  aflembled,  the 
corpfe  was  put  into  a  velvet  herfe,  attended  by  eighteen 
mourning  coaches.  When  they  were  juft  ready  to  move,  the 
lord  Jefferies,  fon  of  the  lord  chancellor  JerTeries,  with  fome 
ot  his  rakifh  companions,  coming  by,  afked,  whofe  funeral  it 
was  ?  and,  being  told  it  was  mr.  Dryden's,  he  proteilcd,  that 
he  fliould  not  be  buried  in  that  private  manner,  that  he  would 
himfelf,  with  the  lady  Elizabeth's  leave,  have  the  honour  of 
his  interment,  and  would  beftow  loool.  on  a  monument  in 
the  abbey  for  him.  This  put  a  flop  to  the  proceffion  ;  and 
lord  Jefferies,  with  feveral  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  alighted 
from  the  coaches,  went  up  ftairs  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who 
was  fick  in  bed.  His  lordfhip  repeated  the  purport  of  what 
he  had  faid  below  ;  but  lady  Elizabeth  abfbluteiv  refilling  her 
VOL.  IV.  o  con- 
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confent,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rife  till  his  re- 
queft  was  granted.     The  lady,  under  a  fudden  furprize,  fain- 
ted away  :  and  lord  JefFeries,  pretending  to  have  gained  her 
confent,  ordered  the  body  to  be  carried  to  mr.  Ruffel's,  an  un- 
dertaker in  Cheapfide,  and  to  be  left  there  till  further  orders. 
In   the  mean  time,  the  abbey  was  lighted  up,  the  ground 
opened,  the  choir   attending,   and  the  bifhop  waiting  fome 
hours  to  no  purpole  for  the  corpfe.    The  next  day,  mr.  Charles 
Dryden  waited  upon  lord  Hallifax  and  the  bifhop,  and  endea- 
voured to  excufe  his  mother,  by  relating  the  truth ;  but  they 
would  not  hear  of  any  excufe.     Three  days  after,  the  under- 
taker,   receiving   no   orders,    waited  on  lord  Jefferies,   who 
turned  it  off  in  ajeft,  pretending,  that  thofe  who  paid  any 
regard  to  a  drunken  frolic,  deferved  no  better ;  that  he  re- 
membered nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  ;  and  that  they  might 
do  what  they  pleafed  with  the  corpfe.    Upon  thisy  the  under- 
taker waited  on  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  defired  a  day  to  con- 
fider  what  muft  be  done.     Mr.  Charles  Dryden  immediately 
wrote   to  lord  Jefferies,   who  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  more 
about  it.     Mr.  Dryden  applied  again  to  lord  Hallifax  and  the 
bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  affair.    In  this  diftrefs,  dr.  Garth  fent  for  the  corpfe  to  the 
college  of  phyficians,  and  propofed  a  funeral  by  fubfcription ; 
which  fucceeding,  about  three  weeks  after  mr.  Dryden's  de- 
ceaie,  dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  his  body, 
which  was  conveyed  from  the  college,  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  coaches,  to  Weftminfter-abbey.     After  the  fu- 
neral,   mr.  Charles  Dryden  fent  lord   Jefferies   a  challenge, 
which  was  not  accepted  ;  and,  mr.  Dryden  publickly  declaring 
he  would  watch  every  opportunity  to'  fight  him,  his  lordfhip 
thought  fit    to  leave  the    town   upon   it,    and  mr.  Dryden 
never  could  meet  him  after. 

As  to  mr.  Dryden's  character,  it  has  been  treated  in  ex- 
tremes, fome  fetting  it  too  hio;h,  others  too  low;  for  he  was 
too  deeply  engaged  in  party,  to  have  ftrid  juftice  done  him 
.vay.     We  have  feen,  how  differently  his  moral  cha- 
has  i:een  treated  by  lord  Landfdown  and  bifhop  Burnet; 
th/  former  reprefenting  him  as  a  moft  pious  and  virtuous  man, 
latter,  as  the  moft  abandoned  and  profligate  firmer.     His 
rafter  as  a  writer  has  been  no  lefs  varioufly  reprefented. 
to  his  dramatic  works,  to  fay  nothing  more  of  the  Rehear- 
find,  that  the  ciitics,  hi3  contemporaries,  made  very 
b  them ;  and,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  they  are  not  the 
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leafl  exceptionable  of  his  compofitions.     For  tragedy,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  mr.  Dryden  feldom  touches  the  paflions, 
but  deals  rather  in  pompous   language,  poetical  flights,  and 
defcriptions  ;  and  that  this  was  his  real  tafte,  appears  not  only 
from  the  tragedies  themielves,  but  from  two  inftances  men- 
tioned by  mr.  Gildon.     The  firft  is,  that  when  a  tranflation  In  Ws  lav/; 
of  Euripides  was  recommended  to  him  inftead  of  Homer,  he  ^ 
replied,  that  he  had  no  reliih  for  that  poet,  who  was  a  mafter  by  the  <iuk..i 
of  tragic  fimplicity  :  The  other  is,  that  he  generally  exprefTed  of  Buck 
a  very  mean,  if  not  contemptible,  opinion  of  mr.  Otway,  who  &c>  i>> 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  fucceeded  very  happily  in  affect- 
ing the  paflions  :  though,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of 
M.  Frefnoy,  he  fpeaks  more  favourably  of  that  poet.  Mr.  Gil- 
don  afcribes  this  gufto  in  mr.  Dryden  to  his  great  converfation 
with  French  romances.     As  to  comedy,  mr.  Dryden  himfelf 
acknowledges  his  want  of  genius  for  it,  in  his  defence  of  the 
Eflay  on  dramatic  poetry,  prefixed  to  his  Indian  emperor  :  "  I 
"  know,  fays  he,  I  am  not  fitted  by  nature  to  write  comedy  ; 
"  I  want  that  gaiety  of  humour,   which  is  required  in  it.    My 
46  converfation  is  flow  and  dull  ;  my  humour  faturnine  and 
"  referved.-.   In  fhort,  I  am  none  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to 
"  break  jefts  in  company,   or  to  make  repartees.     So  that 
"  thofe,  who  decry  my  comedies,  do  me  no  injury,  except  it 
"  be  in  point  of  profit :  reputation  in  them  is  the  1  aft  thing 
"  to  which  I  fhall  pretend."     But  perhaps  mr.  Dryden  would 
have  wrote  much  better  in  both  kinds  of  the  drama,  had  not 
the  neceffity  of  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  conform  to 
the  popular  tafte.     Hence  my  lord  Landfdown.  in  his  "  ElTay  Works, 

it  j  f  $ 

*'  on  the  unnatural  flights  in  poetry  :5> 

* 

"  Dryden  himfelf,  to  pleafe  a  frantic  age, 

<c  Was  forc'd  to  let  his  judgment  ftoop  to  rage  : 

<c  To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice, 

<s  Comply'd  to  cuftom,  but  not  err'd  through  choice, 

"  Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  iin, 

<c  Almanzor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maxirnin  : 

"  That  fury  fpent  in  each  elaborate  piece, 

"  He  vies  for  fame  with  ancient  Rome  and  Greece. 

And  mr.  Dryden  himfelf  infmuates  as  much  in  the  following 
paflage  of  the  Epiftle  dedicatory  to  the  Spanifh  Friar  :  "  I  re- 
"  member  fome  verfes  of  my  own  Maximin  and  Almanzor, 
"  which  cry  vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extravagance. — All 
"  I  can  fay  for  thofe  pafFages,  v/hich  are,  I  hope,  not  many, 
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"  is,  that  I  knew  they  were  bad  enough  to  pleafe,  evefl 
"  when  I  writ  them.  But  I  repent  of  them  among  my  fins  5 
"  and  if  any  of  their  fellows  intrude  by  chance  into  my  pre- 
"  fent  writings,  I  draw  a  ftroke  over  all  thofe  Dalilah's  of  the 
"  theatre,  and  am  refolved  I  will  fettle  myfelf  no  reputation 
"  by  the  applaufe  of  fools.  rTis  not,  that  I  am  mortified  to 
"  all  ambition ;  but  I  fcorn  as  much  to  take  it  from  half- 
"  witted  judges,  as  I  fliould  to  raife  an  eflate  by  cheating  of 
"  bubbles.  Neither  do  I  difcommend  the  lofty  flile  in  tra- 
46  gcdy,  which  is  naturally  pompous  and  magnincent :  but 
u  nothing  is  truly  fublime,  that  is  not  juft  and  proper."  He 
tells  us,  in  his  preface  to  Frefnoy,  that  his  "  Spanifh  Friar 
41  was  given  to  the  people,  and  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing 
**  in  the  dramatic  way  to  pleafe  himfelf,  but  his  Antony  and 
"  Cleopatra," 

So  much  for  mr.  Dryden's  plays.  His  tranflations  of  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  and  his  Fables,  were  well  received,  as 
\ve  have  obferved  already  :  but  his  poetical  reputation  is  built 
chiefly  upon  his  original  poems,  among  which  his  "  Ode  on 
*c  St.  Cecilia's  day"  isjuftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  perfect 
pieces  in  any  language.  It  has  been  fet  to  mufic  more  than 
once,  particularly  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1735,  by  that  great 
mailer  mr.  Handel :  and  was  publicly  performed,  with  the  ut- 
molt  applaufe,  on  the  theatre  in  Covent -Garden,  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  in  the  dedication  of  our  author's  dramatic  works  to  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle,  has  drawn  his  character  to  great  advantage. 
He  reprefents  him,  in  regard  to  his  moral  character,  in  every 
refpecl  not  only  blamelefs,  but  amiable :  and  «6  as  to  his  wri- 
tings, fays  he,  no  man  hath  written,  in  our  language,  fo 
much,  and  fo  various  matter,  and  in  fo  various  manners,  fo 
well.  Another  thing  I  may  fay  was  very  peculiar  to  him  : 
which  is,  that  his  parts  did  not 'decline  with  his  years,  but 
that  he  was  an  improving  writer  to  the  laft,  even  to  near 
feventy  years  of  age  ;  improving  even  in  fire  and  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  in  judgment :  witnefs  his  Ode  on  St.  Ceci- 
lia's day,  and  his  Fables,  his  lateft  performances.  He  was 
equally  excellent  in  verfe  and  in  profe.  His  profe  had  al! 
the  clsar-nefs  imaginable,  together  with  all  the  noblenefs  of 
expreffion  :  all  the  graces  and  ornaments  proper  and  pecu- 
ar  to  it,  without  deviating  into  the  language  or  diction  of 
-I  have  heard  him  frequently  own  with  pleafure, 
iat,  if  he  had  any  talent  for  Ens;lifti  profe,  it  was  owing 
having  often  read  the  writings  of  the  great  arch- 
iiiop  lillotfon.  His  verflfication  and  his  numbers  he 
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«  could  learn  of  no-body  ;  for  he  ntfl  poflefied  thofe  talents  in 
"  perfection  in  our  tongue. — In  his  poems,  his  di6tion  is, 
"  wherever  his  fubjecl:  requires  it,  fo  fublimely  and  fo  truly 
"  poetical,  that  its  cflence,  like  that  of  pure  gold,  cannot  b^ 
"  deftroyed.  —What  he  has  done  in  any  one  fpecies,  nr  dif- 
"  tincl:  kind  of  writing,  would  have  been  Efficient  to  have 
"  acquired  him  a  great  name.  If  he  had  written  nothing  but 
<c  his  prefaces,  of  nothing  but  his  fongs  or  his  prologues, 
"  each  of  them  would  have  intitle-1  him  to  the  preference  and 
"  diftin&ion  of  excelling  in  his  kind."  It  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  mr.  Congreve,  in  drawing  this  character  offeeV>eJ 

.  «.       -»•        i    «.j         v  •  to  mr.  Lon- 

mr.  Dryden,  difcharged  an  obligation  laid  on  him  by  our  poet,  greve  on  his 

in  thefe  lines  :  comedy  cal- 

led The 

"  Be  kind  to  my  remains  :  and,  O!  defend,  ^  prefixc4 

"  Againft  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  !  to  mat  piay. 

"  Let  not  th'infulting  foe  my  fame  purfue, 
"  But  fhade  thofe  laurels,  which  defcend  to  you. 

Mr.  Pope  had  a  high  opinion  of  mr.  Dryden.     His  verfcs  EiTay  on 
upon  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  are  too  well   known  to  "1"cj^> 
need  tranfcribing.     Moreover,  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Wicherley, 
dated  the  26th  of  December  1704,  he  fays,  "  It  was  certainly 
46  a  great  fatisfaclion  to  me,   to  fee  and  converfc  with  a  man, 
cc  whom,  in  his  writings,  I  had  fo  long  known  with  plea- 
"  fure;  but  it  was  a  very  high  addition  to  it,  to  hear  you,  r=t 
"  our  very  firft  meeting,  doing  juftice   to  your  dead  friend 
"  mr.  Dryden.     I  was  not  fo  happy  as  to  know  him  :  Virgi- 
"  lium  tantum  vidi.     Had  I  been  born  early  enough,  I  muft 
«'  have  known  and  loved  him  :  for  I  have  been  affurcd,  not 
*c  only  by  yourfelf,  but  by  mr.  Congreve  and   fir  William 
"  Trumbull,  that  his   peribnal  qualities  were   as  amiable  as 
«  his  poetical,  notwithftanding  the  many  libellous  mifrepre- 
"  fcntations  of  them  :    againft  which,   the  former  of  thefe 
"  gentlemen  has  told   me.  he  will  one  day  vindicate  hi  in." 
But  what  mr.  Congreve  and  mr.  Pope  have  uiJ  of  mr.  Dry- 
den, is  rather  in  the  way  of  panegyric,  than  an  exaci  charac- 
ter of  him.     Others  have  fpoken  of  him  more  moderately, 
and  yet,  in  our  humble  opinion,  have  done  him  no  injuftice. 
Thus  dr.  Felton  obferves,  that   "  he  at  one?  gave  the  beft 
"  rules,  and  broke  them  in  fpite  of  his  own  knowledge,  and 
«  the  Rehearfal.     His  prefaces  are  many  of  them  admirable 
cc  upon  dramatic  writings  :  he   had    feme   peculiar  notions, 
u  which  he  maintains  with  great  addrefs ,  but  his  judgment 
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<c  in  difputed  points  is  of  lefs  weight  and  value,  becaufe  the 
"  inconftancy  of  his  temper  did  run  into  his  thoughts,  and 

rtaiion  "  mixed  with  the  conduct  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  life." 
"'  c'a1'-  Monfieur  de  Voltaire  fliles  him  "  a  writer,  whofe  genius  was 
',„  Prct'    "  too  exuberant,  and  not  accompanied  with  judgment  enough ; 
"  and  tells  us,   that  if  he  had  writ  only  a  tenth  part  of  the 
"  works  he  left  behind  him,   his  character  would  have  been 
"  confpicuous  in  every  part ;  but  his  great  fault  is,  his  hav- 
Lettcrs  con-  "  ing  endeavoured  to  be  univerfal."     Mr.  Dryden  has  made 
•ic:  the   no  fcruple  to  difparage  himfelf,  where  he  thought  he  had  not 
:nglifll  na"  excelled.     Thus,  in  his  dedication  of  his  Aurengzebe  to  the 

—      r\  T" 

iS.  earl  of  Mulgrave,  fpeaking  of  his  writing  for  the  irage,  " 
"  never  thought  myielf,  fays  he,  very  tit  for  an  employment, 
"  where  many  of  my  predecefibrs  have  excelled  me  in  all 
kinds  ;  and  fome  of  my  contemporaries,  even  in  my  own 
partial  judgment,  have  outdone  me  in  comedy.  Some  lit- 
tle hopes  I  have  yet  remaining,  (and  thofe  too,  considering 
"  my  abilities,  may  be  vain)  that  I  may  make  the  world  fome 
"  fome  part  of  amends,  for  many  ill  plays,  by  an  heroic 
"  poem  :  which  however  he  did  not  execute  any  part  of." 

It  is  faid,  that  mr.  Dryden  had  once  a  dcfign  of  taking  holy 
orders,  but  was  refufed  ;  and  that  he  follicited  for  the  provoft- 
fhip  of  Eaton-college,  but  failed  alfo  in  this.     This  we  have 
upon  the  authority  of  mr.  Thomas  Browne,  who,  in   "  The 
"  late  converts  expofed,  or,  Thereafon  ofmr.  Bays's  chang- 
"  ing  his  religion,"  of  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  au- 
thor, has  the  following  parTage  in  the  preface  :    u   But,  pri- 
"  thee,  why  fo  fevere  always  upon  the  priefthood,  mr.  Bays  ? 
"  You,  I  hnd,  ftill  continue  your  old  humour,  which  we  are 
to  date  from  the  year  of  Hegira,  the  lofs  of  Eaton,  or  fmce 
"  orders  were  refufed  you."    Mr.  Langbaine  likewife,  fpeak- 
ing of  our  author's  Spanifh  Friar,  tells  us,  that  "  ever  fmce  a 
certain  worthy  bifhop  refufed  orders  to  a  certain  poet,  mr. 
"  Dryden  has  declared  open  defiance  againft  the  whole  clergy  j 
and,  fmce  the  church  began  the  war^  he  has  thought  it  but 

Account  of  "  juilice  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Church." 

Englifh 
dramatic  "T>TTA'DT>?~    f~r 

-  P.  &-N   (rRANeis)  an  ancient  profeflbr  of  civil  law 

ourges,    v/as  born  at  St.  Brien,    a  city  of  Bretagne  in 

France,  in  the  year  1509.     He  was  the  fon  of  John  Duaren, 

-'ho  exercifed  a  place  of  judicature  in  Breta^ne;  which  place 

he  fucceeded  his  father  in,  and  performed  the  fundions  of  it 

He  read  ledures  on  the  Pandeds  at  Paris,  in 

:  year  1536  ;  and,  among  other  fcholars,  he  had  three  fons 
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of  the  learned  Budasus.  He  was  fent  for  to  Bourges  in  1538 
to  teach  civil  law,  three  years  after  Alciat  xvas  retired  ;  but 
quitted  his  place  in  1548,  and  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  fre- 
quent the  bar :  for  he  was  very  defirous  to  join  the  practice  to 
the  theory  of  the  law.  He  attended  the  bar  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  but  conceived  a  prodigious  averfion  to  the  chicanery 
of  the  court  :  and  "  it  was,  fays  he,  with  great  reluctance 
"  and  diflatisfaction,  that  I  faw  the  excefTIve  and  almoft  inex- 
tricable labyrinth  of  controverfies,  which  that  court  abounds 
in  above  all  others,  rather  than  the  law-proceedings,  which 
feem  as  it  were  neceflary  to  mankind.  For  it  is  fcarce  cre- 
dible, how  great  a  number  of  men,  even  of  the  beft  quality, 
are  daily  engaged  even  in  the  moft  minute  and  trifling  dif- 
putes  :  and,  to  fpeak  of  the  moft  venerable  order  of  the  fe- 
nators,  would  you  believe,  fays  he  to  his  friend,  that  moft 
"  of  their  decillons,  delivered  on  ftated  days,  are  unworthy,  I 
"  will  not  fay,  of  that  auguft  aflembly,  but  even  of  the 
"  meaneft  tribunal  ?"  Mr.  Bayle  has  cbferved,  upon  this 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Duaren,  that  thofe  auguft  aitemblies, 
which  are  {tiled  parliaments,  are  too  important  for  the  incon- 
fiderable  caufes  determined  by  them  ;  and  "  one  cannot,  fays 
44  he,  but  pity  a  fine  genius,  who  employs  a  great  deal  of  his 
"  time  in  preparing  to  plead  a  caufe  there.  For  what  muft  he 
cc  ftudy  and  examine  !  The  phrafes  made  life  of  by  a  notary 
"  in  a  will  or  contract  of  marriage,  to  exprefs  the  mind  of  a 
u  mean  private  perfon."  This  conveys  a  juft  and  proper  idea  Bayle'sdi£« 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

Difgufted  with  thefe  courts,  Duaren  had  great  reafon  to 
rejoice  at  the  advantageous  offers  made  him  by  the  duchefs  cf 
Bern',  fifter  of  Henry  II  j  which  gave  him  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  retire  from  the  bar,  and  to  refume  with  honour  the 
employment  he  had  at  Bourges.  He  returned  to  his  profeflbr- 
ihip  of  civil  law  there,  in  the  year  1551  ;  and  no  proreftbr, 
except  Alciat,  had  ever  fo  large  a  ftipend  in  the  univerfity,  as 
himfelf.  He  feems  to  have  deferved  it :  for  to  his  honour  it 
may  be  faid,  that  he  was  the  firft  of  the  French  civilians,  who 
cleared  the  civil  law-chair  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  gloflators, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  ancient  jurifpru- 
dence.  He  was  indeed  unwilling  to  {hare  this  honour  with 
any  perfon ;  and  therefore  viewed  with  an  envious  eye  the  re- 
putation of  his  collegue  Eguinard  Baron,  who  blended  like- 
wife  polite  literature  with  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  This  jealoufy 
prompted  him  to  write  a  book,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
lefTen  the  efteem  the  world  had  for  his  collegue ;  however,  af- 
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ter  the  death  of  Baron,  he /hewed  himfelf  one  of  the  moft  zea- 
lous to  immortalize  his  memory,  and  erected  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  deceafed  at  his  own  expence.  He  had  other- 
colleges,  who  revived  his  uneafinefs.  He  could  not  behold 
without  pain  the  great  reputation  of  Balduinus  or  Baudouin, 
who  was  younger  than  himfelf ;  and,  after  he  was  delivered 
from  that  thorn,  he  perceived,  that  Cujacius,  who  fucceeded 
Baudouin,  had  fh'll  greater  merit.  He  did  not  at  ail  love  this 
new-comer ;  and  there  arofe  between  them  fuch  difputes,  that 
the  confequences  of  them  might  have  occafioned  great  difor- 
ders  in  the  univerfity  of  Bourges,  if  Cujacius  had  not  left  the 
field,  and  retired  to  Valence,  in  order  to  teach  civil  law  there. 
Duaren  is  a  good  example  to  prove,  that  fome  of  the  chief 
miferies  of  human  life,  of  which  we  lament  fo  much,  and 
are  ib  apt  to  charge  on  the  nature  and  conftitutiori  of  things, 
arife  merely  from  our  own -ill-regulated  paffions. 

Duaren  died  in  the  year  1559,  without  having  ever  mar- 
ried.    He  had  great  learning  and  an  excellent  judgment,  but 
a  very  bad  memory  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  always  to  read  his 
lectures  from  his  notes.    And  therefore,  "in  his  travels  in  Ger- 
many, when  he  was  frequently  importuned  by  learned  men  to 
give  them  fome  lectures,  and  was  not  able  to  comply  with 
Sammarth.  the  r  deflrcs  for  want  of  his  notes,  he  was  reckoned  a  man  of 
EJog.  Lb.  i.  ],;rj:  ]earnjng  by  ignorant  and  perverfe  judg-^.     But,  what  is 
more  remarkable  in  Duaren  than  his  bad  memory,  is,  thru  he 
was  a  proteftant,  though  he  never  had  the  couraee  to  feparate 

f  .  _  1  1  1  f       ~r^  *—     _ 


pofed  to  have  caft  upc;n  him,  in  order  to  expofe  him  to  the 
age  of  perfecutors.  Duaren  was  highly  inccnlhd  at  it,  and 
Jmplained  by  letter,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  to  Calvin, 

who  pacified  him. 

&on  of  DuarenY works  was  made  in  his  life-time, 

md  printed  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1554  :  but,  after  his  death, 

another  e<:  tion  more  complcnt  was  publifhed    in  1579,  under 

ion  of    Nicholas  Cifner,  who  had  been  his  fcholar, 

was  afterwards  profefibr  of  civil  law  at  Heidelberg.    Whe- 

s,  or  the  edition  afterwards    printed  in  1592,  contains 

-  number  of  pieces,  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  ex- 

catalogue  Siven  of  his  works  by  fir 
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Thomas-Pope  Elount,  runs  thus  :  I.  Commentaria  In  varios 
titulos  digeili  ct  codicis.  2.  Difputationum  anniverfariarum, 
libri  duo.°  3.  Dejure  accrefcendi,  libri  duo,  4.  De  ratione 
docendi  difcendique  jurist  5.  Dejurii'dictione  &  imperio.  6, 
Apologia  advcrfus  Eguinarium  Baronem.  7.  De  plagiariis. 
This  mr.  Baylc  calls  V  a  cuiious  treatife,  but  too  fhort  for  ib 
"  copious  a  fubje&."  8.  In  confuetudines  feudorum  com- 
mentarius.  9.  De  facris  ccclefiae  minifteriis  ac  beneikiis, 
1C.  Pro  libertate  ecclcfiae  Gallicanje  adverfus  artes  Romanas 
defeniio.  This  piece  muft  have  been  furllcient  to  have  preju- 
diced the  court  of  Rome  againft  him,  and  to  have  procured 
him  a  place  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  u.  Epiftola  ad  Se- 
baft.  Albefpinam,  regis  Galliae  oratorcm.  12.  Epiftola  de 
Francifco  Balduino.  13.  Defenfio  adverfus  Balbini  fyco- 
phant£  maledicta. 

DUCK  (ARTHUR)  a  civilian,  was  born  in  Devonfliire  in 

1580,  of  a  conilderable  family  ;  at  fifteen  years  of  age  became 
a  ftudent  at  Exeter-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  degree 
in  arts  in  1599.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Hart-hall,  and 
afterwards  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls  ;  but  his  genius 
leading  him  to  theitudv  of  the  civil  la\v,  he  took  his  other  de- 
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grees  in  that  faculty.     He   travelled  into  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and,  after  his  return,  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells.      He  was  afterwards  made  chan- 
cellor of  London,  and  at  length  mailer  of  the  requefts :  but 
the  confufions,  which  were  then  beginning,  probably  hindered 
him  from  ri£ng  any  higher.     In    1640  he  was  elected  burgeis 
for    Minehead    in  Somerfetfhire,  and  foon  after  fiding   with 
king  Chnrlcs  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  became  a  great  fuf- 
ferer  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family.     In  1648,  he  was  fent  for 
"by  his  majefty  to  Newport  in  the  iile  of  Wight,  to  be  aflift- 
ing  in  his  treaty  with  the  commiflioners  fent  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  that  treaty  taking  no  eu'eci,  he  retired  to  his  ha- 
bitation at  Chifwick  near  London,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1649.     He  was  an  excellent  civilian,  a  tolerable  poet,  efpe- 
cially  in  his   younger  days,  and  very  well  verled  in  hiflory, 
ccclefiaftical   as  well   as     civil.     He  left  behind  him  c  Vita 
*  Henrici  Chichele,'  &c.  and  c  De  ufu  &  authoritate  juris  ci- 
c  viiis  Romanorum  in  dominiis  principum  Chriftianorum.'     A 
very  uleful  and  entertaining  work,  which  has  been  printed  fe- 
veral  times  at  home  and  abroad.     He  was  greatly  alfifted  in 
this  work  by  the  learned  di=  Gerard  Langbaiae.  Wood's  A 
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DUCK  (STEPHEN)    a   very  extraordinary  perfon,   who 
from  a  thrcfher  became  a  poet,  'and  was  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  cure  of  a  pariih.     He  was  born  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  had  originally  no  other  teaching,  than  what 
enabled  him  to  read  and  write  JEnglifn  :  and,  as  arithmetic  is 
joined  with  this  degree  of  learning,  he  had  a  little 
iee*s      {hare  of  that  too.     About  his   fourteenth  year  he  was  taken 
ant  of  from   fchool,  and  was  afterwards  fucceffiyely  engaged  in  the 
fcveral  loweft  employments  of  a  country  life.     This  faded  for 
-     ":Q?£~  fome  years  ;  fo  long,'  that  he  had  almoft  forgot  alUhe  arith- 
.s.  '     metic  he  had  learned  at  fchool,    However,    he  read  fometimes, 
and  thought  oftener  :  he  had   a  certain  longing  after  know- 
ledge ;  and,  when  he  reflected  within  himfelf  on  his  want  of 
education,  he  began  to  be  particularly  uneafy,  that  he  fhould 
have  forgot  any  thing  of  what  he  had  learned,  even  at  the  lit- 
tle fchcoT  he  had  been  at.     He  thought  of  this  fo  often,  that, 
at  laft,  he  refolved  to  try  his  own  ttrengtfi  j  and,  if  poflible, 
&c.  to  recover  his  arithmetic  again. 

He  was  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  and  confidcr- 
in£  the  difficulties  the  poor  fellow  lay  under,  an  inclination 
for  knowledge  muft  needs  have  been  very  ftrong  in  him.  He 
was  then  married,  and  at  fervice  :  he  had  little  time  to  fpare  : 
he  had  lio  books,  and  no  money  to  get  any  ;  but  he  was  re- 
folved to  go  through  with  it,  and  accordingly  ufed  to  work 
more  than  other  day-labourers,  by  which  means  he  got  fome 
little  matter  added  to  his  pay.  This  overplus  was  at  his  own 
difpofal ;  and  with  this  he  bought  firft  a  book  of  vulgar  arith- 
metic, then  one  of  decimal,  and  a  third  of  meafuring  land  : 
all  which,  by  degrees,  he  mace  himfelf  a  tolerable  matter  of, 
in  thofe  hours  he  could  fteal  from  ileep,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day.  He  had,  it  feems,  one  dear  friend,  who  joined 
with  him  in  this  literary  purfuit ;  and  with  whom  he  ufed  to 
talk  and  read,  when  they  could  {leal  a  little  time  for  it.  This 
friend  had  been  in  a  fervice  at  London  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  had  an  inclination  to  books,  as  well  as  Stephen  Duck. 
He  had  purchafed  fome,  and  brought  them  down  with  him 
into  the  country  ;  and  Stephen  had  always  the  ufe  of  his  little 
library,  which  in  time  was  increafed  to  two  or  three  dozen  of 
books.  "  Perhaps,  fays  his  hiftorian,  you  would  be  willing 
«'  to  know,  what  books  their  little  library  confided  of.  I  need 
<c  not  ::.jr.tion  thofe  of  arithmetic  again,  nor  his  Bible  :  Mil- 
<c  ton,  the  Spectators,  and  Seneca,  were  his  firft  favourites ; 
I  ek'machus,  with  another  piece  by  the  fame  hand,  and 
"  Addifon's  Defence  of  Chriftianity,  his  next.  They  had  an 
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"  Englifh  dictionary,  and  a  fort  of  Englifh  grammar,  an 
"  Ovid  of  long  ftanding  with  them,  and  a  Byfche's  Art  of 
"  poetry  of  later  acquifition.  Seneca's  Morals  made  the 
<c  name  of  L'Eftrange  dear  to  them  ;  and,  as  I  imagine, 
"  might  occafion  their  getting  his  Jofephus  in  folio,  which 
"  was  the  largeft  purchafe  in  their  whole  collection.  They 
"  had  one  volume  of  Shakefpear,  with  feven  of  his  plays  in  it. 
"  Befides  thefe,  Stephen  had  read  three  or  four  other  plays ; 
"  fome  of  Epidietus,  Waller,  Dryden's  Virgil,  Prior,  Hudi- 
"  bras,  Tom  Brown,  and  the  London  Spy."  Spence,  &c« 

With  thefe  helps  Stephen  grew  fomething  of  a  poet,  and 
fomething  of  a  philofopher.  He  had  from  his  infancy  a  caft 
in  his  mind  towards  poetry,  as  appeared  from  feveral  little  cir- 
cumftances  ;  but  what  gave  him  a  higher  tafte  of  it,  than  he 
had  been  ufed  to,  was  Milton's  Paradife  Loir.  This  he  read 
over  twice  or  thrice  with  a  dictionary,  before  he  could  under- 
ftand  the  language  of  it  thoroughly  ;  and  this,  with  a  fort  of 
Englifh  grammar  he  had,  is  faid  to  have  been  of  the  greater! 
ufe  to  him.  It  was  his  friend  that  helped  him  to  the  fpe&a- 
tors ;  which,  as  he  himfelf  owned,  improved  his  underftand-  Spence,  &c. 
ing  more  than  any  thing.  The  copies  of  verfes,  fcattered  in 
thole  pieces,  helped  on  his  natural  bent  that  way  ;  and  made 
him  willing  to  try,  whether  he  could  not  do  fomething  like 
them.  He  fometimes  turned  his  own  thoughts  into  verfe, 
while  he  was  at  work ;  and  at  laft  begun  to  venture  thofe 
thoughts  a  little  upon  paper.  The  thing  took  air;  and  Ste- 
phen, who  had  before  the  name  of  a  fcholar  among  the  coun- 
try people,  was  faid  now  to  be  able  to  write  verfes  too.  This 
was  mentioned  accidentally,  about  the  year  1729,  before  a 
gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  fejit  for  Stephen  ;  and  after  fome 
talk  with  him,  defired  him  to  write  him  a  letter  in  verfe.  He 
did  fo  ;  and  that  letter  is  the  epiftle,  which  ftands  the  laft.  in 
his  Poems,  though  the  firft  whole  copy  of  verfes,  that  ever  he 
wrote.  Spence,  &c.' 

By  thefe  attempts,  one  after  another,  he  became  known  to 
the  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  who,  upon  examining 
him,  found  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  made  him  fome 
prefents,  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  At  length,  fbme  of 
his  eflays  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  at- 
tended on  the  late  queen  Caroline,  he  became  known  to  her 
majefty,  who  took  him  under  her  protection,  and  fettled  on 
him  a  yearly  penfion  of  30!.  we  think  ;  fuch  an  one  at  leaft, 
as  was  fufficient  to  maintain  him  independently  of  labour. 
This  Duck  very  gratefully  acknowledges  in  the  dedication  of 

his 
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his  Poems  to  the  queen  :  «  Your  majeity,  fays  he,  has  indeed 
"  the  fame  right  to  them,  as  you  have  to  the  fruits  of  a  tree, 
"  which,  vou  have  tranfplanted  out  of  a  barren  foil  into  a  fer- 
"  tile  raid  beautiful  garden.  It  was  your  generofity  which 
c-  brought  me  out  of  obfcurity,  and  Ml  condefcends  to  pro- 
"  ted  me;  like  the  fupremc  Being,  who  continually  fupports 
<••  the  mcaneft  creature,  which  his  goodnefs  has  produced. 
Dean  Swift,  whofe  confcioufnefs  of  abilities  infinitely  fupe- 
rior  might,  one  would  think,  eafily  have  made  him  overlook 
uich  an  objedl  as  Duck,  but  whofe  fpleen  prompted  him  to  be 
.rical  on  any  occafion  or  none,  was  fo  piqued  at  this  gene- 
rofity in  the  queen,  while  we  fuppofe  he  thought  himfelf  and 
his  own  friends  neglected,  that  he  wrote  the  'following  quib- 
bling epigram,  as" he  calls  it,  "  on  STEPHEN  DUCK,  the 
«  thrciher  and  favourite  poet :" 


The  threfher  Duck  could  o'er  the  Q-  prevail ; 
The  proverb  fays,  "  No  fence  againit  a  flail." 
From  threming  corn,  he  turns  to  threfn  his  brains, 

For  which  her  M y  allows  him  grains. 

Though  'tis  confefs'd,  that  thofe  who  ever  faw 
His  poems,  think  them  all  not  worth  a  ftraw. 
Thrice  happy  Duck,  employ'd  in  threming  ftubble ! 
Thy  toil  is  leflen'd,  and  thy  profits  double. 

Stephen  Duck  was  afterwards  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
and  preferred  to  the  living  of  Byfleet  in  Surry.  He  had  taken 
fome  pains  to  mafter  the  Latin  tongue,  as  we  may  perceive 
by  his  imitation  of  fome  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  fo  that 
he  was  probably  as  well  qualified  for  the  facred  ofEce  as  many 
of  his  reverend  brethren  ;  fince  if  cannot  reafonably  be  expected 
that  every  clergyman'  fliould  underfland  Greek,  in  an  ao;e 
v/hich  affords  fo  little  encouragement  to  letters.  At  Byfleet 
he  continued  for  many  years  to  make  poems  and  fermons, 
and  was  mightily  followed  by  the  people  as  a  preacher  ;  till, 
falling  at  length  into  a  low-fpirited  melancholy  way,  he  flung 
himfelf  into  the  Thames  from  a  bridge  near  Reading,  and  was 
drowned,  This  unhappy  accident,  for  he  was  perfectly  luna- 
tic, befell  him  fome  time  in  May  or  June  1756.  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  Poems,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  fome 
gentlemen,  who  "  firil  took,  notice  of  him  in  the  midft  of  po- 
"  verty  and  labour."  What  thofe  gentlemen  did,  was  highly 
generous  and  praife- worthy,  and  it  was  but  gratitude  in  Ste- 
phen to  acknowledge  it ;  yet  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 

if 
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if  he  had  been  fuffered  to  pals  the  remainder  of  his  life,  after 
he  had  paffed  fo  much  of  it,  in  poverty  and  labour,  he  had 
not  only  miffed  the  unhappy  end  he  came  to,  but  alfo  been  a 
Granger  to  many  years  of  melancholy  and  mifery,  which  pre- 
ceded it  ;  (nice  it  may  all  be  naturally  imputed  to  the  want  of 
that  exercife  and  labour,  to  which  he  had  been  accuftoined 
from  his  earlieft  youth. 

DUDLEY  (EDMUND)  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  able 
Hatcfrnan,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  was  born  in  the  year 
1462.  Some  have  faid,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  mechanic: 
but  this  notion  probably  took  its  rife  from  prejudices  conceived 
againir  him  for  his  male-adminiftratioris  in  power  ;  for  he  was 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Dudley's,  and  his  father  was  fir 
John  Dudley,  fecond  fon  of  John  Dudley,  baron  of  Dudley, 
and  knight  of  the  Garter.  About  the  age  of  fixteen^he  was 
Tent  to  Oxford,  where  he  fpent  fome  time ;  and  afterwards  Weed's 
removed  to  Gray's-Inn  in  London,  in  order  to  profecute  the  Athen.  < 
ftudv  of  the  law.  He  ftudied  it  with  great  diligence,  and 
came  at  length  to  be  considered  as  a-moft  able  perfon  in  his 
profeffion  ;  which  induced  Henry  VII.  to  take  him  very  early 
into  his  fervice.  It  is  faid,  that  for  his  fingular  prudence  and 
fidelity,  he  was  fworn  of  the  king's  privy-council,  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age :  and  as  Polydore  Virgil,  who  affirms  this, 
was  then  here  in  England,  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  it.  p0iydor. 
In  the  year  1492,  we  find  he  was  one  of  thofe  great  men  in  Virg.  Hift. 
the  king's  army  near  Bologne,  who  were  chiefly  inflrumental  Au?ias> 
in  making  a  peace  with  France  ;  and  that  two  years  after  he  F 
obtained  the  wardfhip  and  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  Grey,  vifcount  L'Ifle,  filler  and  coheirefs  of  John 
vifcbunt  L'Ifle,  her  brother.  In  the  year  1499,  he  was  one  of 
thofe  who  figned  the  ratification  of  the  peace,  juft  mentioned, 
by  the  authority  of  parliament ;  which  (hews,  that  he  was  a. 
perfon  in  great  credit  with  his  country,  as  well  as  in  high  fa- 
vour with  his  prince,  whom  he  particularly  ferved  in  helping 
to  fill  his  coffers,  under  the  colour  of  law,  though  with  very 
little  regard  to  the  principles  of  equity  and  juftice.  All  our 
general  hiftories  have  handled  this  matter  fo  in  the  grofs,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  from  them,  wherein  the  crimes  of 
Empfom  and  Dudley  confifred  :  but  lord  Bacon,  who  under- 
flood  it  well,  relates  every  circumftance  freely  and  fully  in  the 
following  manner :  "  As  kings  do  more  eafily  find  inftru- 
"  mcnts  for  their  will  and  humour,  than  for  their  fervice  and 
"  honour,  he  had  gotten  for  his  purpofe,  or  beyond  his  purpofe, 
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"  two  inilrurnents,  Empfom  and  Dudley,  bold  men  and 
"  carelefs  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  matter's  grift. 
"  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent,  and  one  that  could 
"  put  hateful  bufmefs  into  good  language  :  but  Empfom,  that 
"  was  the  fon  of  a  fieve-maker,  triumphed  always  in  the 
"  deed  done,  putting  off  all  other  refpects  whatfoever.  Thefe 
44  two  perfons,  being  lawyers  in  fcience,  and  privy-counfel- 
"  lors  in  authority,  turned  law  and  juftice  into  wormwood 
"  and  rapine.  For,  firft,  their  manner  was  to  caufe  divers 
44  fubjecls  to  be  indicted  of  fundry  crimes,  and  fo  far  forth  to 
"  pro'ceed  in  form  of  law ;  but,  wThen  the  bills  were  found, 
46  then  prefently  to  commit  them :  and  neverthelefs,  not  to 
"  produce  them  in  any  reafonable  time  to  their  anfwer,  but 
4C  to  fuffer  them  to  languifh  long  in  prifon,  and,  by  fundry 
46  artificial  devices  and  terrors,  to  extort  from  them  creat 
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"  fines  and  ranfoms,  which  they  termed   compofitions  and 
4C  mitigations.     Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,   obferve 
4C  fo  much  as  the  half  face  of  juftice  in  proceeding  by  indicl- 
"  ment,  but  fent  forth  their  precepts   to   attach  men,    and 
44  convent  them  before  themfelves  and  fome  others,  at  their 
44  private  houfes  in  a  court  ofcommiilion  :  and  there  ufed  to 
44  fhuffle  up  a  fummary  proceeding  by  examination,  without 
46  trial  of  jury,  affuming  to  themfelves  there,  to  deal  both  in 
44  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  controverfies  civil.     Then  did  they 
<c  alfo  ufe  to  enthral  and  charge  the  fubje&s  lands  with  tenures 
in  capite,  by  finding  falfe    offices,    and   thereby  to  work 
upon  them  by  wardfhips,    liveries,    premier   feifins,    and 
alienations,  being  the  fruits  of  thofa  tenures,  refufing,  upon 
divers  pretexts  and  delays,  to  admit  men  to  trafverfe  thofe 
falfe  offices  according  to  the  law.     Nay,  the  king's  wards, 
after  they  had  accomplifhed  their  full  age,  could  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  have  livery  of  their  lands,  without  paying  exceflt  ve 
fines,  far  exceeding  all  reafonable  rates.     They  did  alfo 
vex  men  with  informations  of  intrtifion,  upon  fcarce  co- 
lourable titles.  When  men  were  outlawed  in  perfonal  aclions, 
they  would  not  permit  them  to  purchafe  their  charters  of 
pardon,  except  they  paid  great  and  intolerable  fums,  (land- 
ing upon  the  flrict  point  of  law,  which,   upon  outlawries, 
giveth  forfeiture  of  goods  :  nay,  contrary  to  all    law  and 
colour,  they   maintained   the  king  ought  to  have  the  half 
of  men's  lands  and  rents,  during  the  fpace   of  full   two 
years,  for  a  pain,    in  cafe  of  outlawry.     They  would   alfo 
ruffle  with  jurors,   and  enforce  them  to  find,  as  they  would 
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«  dire&;    and,  if  they   did  not,     convent  them,     imprifon 
"  them,  and  hue  them." 

In   the  parliament  held    in   the  year    1504,    Dudley   was 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  in  confideration,  as  it 
may  be  prefumed,    of  his  great  fervices  to  his  mafter  in   this 
hia;h  ftation,  we  find,   that  two  years  after  he  obtained  a  gr.  • 
of"the  ftewardfhip  of  the  rape  of  Haftings,  in  the   county    of 
SufTex.     This  was  one  of  the  laft  favours,  that  he  received 
from  his  mafter  ;   who,  at  the  clofe  of  his  life,  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  much  troubled  at  the  oppreilions  and  extortions  of  his 
mil-niters,   Empfom  and  Dudley,  that  he  was  defirous  to  make 
restitution  to  fuch  as  had  been  injured,   and  directed  the  fame 
by  his  will.     Some  writers  have  taken  occafion  from  hence  to 
free  that  monarch  from  blame,    flinging   it  all  upon  Empfom 
and  Dudley  :    but  others,  and  lord  Bacon  among  them,  have  per) 
very  plainly  proved,  that  they  did  not  lead   or  deceive  him  in  Stowe. 
this  affair,  but  only   acted  under  him   as   inftruments.     The 
king  died  at  Richmond  on  the  2  1  ft  of  April  1509  ;   and  was 
fcarcely  in  his  grave,   when  Dudley  was  fent  to  the  Tower  ; 
the  clamour  of  the  people  being  fo  great,  that  this  ftep  was  ab- 
folutely  neceilary  to  quiet  them  :    though  Stowe  feeins  to  think,  Herbert's 
that  both  he  and  fir  Richard  Empfom  were  decoyed  into  the  Hat,     . 

T  T  T  r  *  T  i 

Tower,  or  they  had  not  been  fo  eaiily  taken.     At  the   fame 
time  numbers    of  their  fubordinate  inftruments  were  feized, 
imprifoned,   tried,  and  punifhed.     On   the    i6th  of  July  the 
fame  year,    Dudley  was  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon,    before  commiffioners  afTembled   in  Guild-hall.     The 
king,    taking  a  journey  afterwards  into   the   country,  found 
him  lei  f  fo  much    incommoded    by   the  general  outcry  of  his 
people,  that  he  caufed  fir  Richard  Empfom  to  be  carried  down 
into  Northamptonfhire  ;  where  in  October  following,   he  was 
alfo  tried    and   convicted,    and  then   remanded  back  to   the 
Tower.     In  the  parliament,  which  began   in  January  1510, 
Dudley  and  Empfom  were  both  attainted  of  hi  jji  -treafon  ;  but 
the  king  was  unwilling  to  execute  them  ;  and  Stowe  informs 
us,  that  a  rumour  prevailed,  as  if  queen  Catharine  had  inter- 
pofed,   and  procured  Dudley's  pardon.     The  clamours  of  the 
people  continually  increafmg,   being   rather  heightened  than 
foftened   by  feeing  numbers  of  mean  fellows,  whom  they  had 
employed  as  informers  and  witnefles,    convinced  and  punifhed, 
while  themfelves  were  fpared,   the  king  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
order  them   for   execution  ;    and  accordingly  they  both   loft 
their  heads  upon  Tower-hill,   on  the  iSth  of  Augufl  1510. 

Dudley, 
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Dudley,  t'o  give  fome  employment  to  his  thoughts,  during 
his  tedious  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  perhaps  with  a 
view  of  extricating  himfelf  from  his  misfortunes,  compofed 
a  very  extraordinary  piece,  which  he  addrefted  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  intitled,  "  The  Tree  of"  the  common- 
"  wealth,  by  Edmund  Dudley,  efq;  late  counfellor  to  king 
ct  Henry  VII,  the  fame  Edmund  being,  at  the  compiling 
'*  thereof,  prifoner  in  the  Tower  in  i  Henry  VIII."  The 
contents  of  this  treatife  are,  in  the  author's  own  words, 
as  follow  :  "  The  efFecl:  of  this  treatife,  fays  he,  confifteth  in 
*fc  three  efpecial  points.  Firft,  remembrance  of  God,  and 
"  the  faithful  of  his  holy  church,  in  the  which  every  chriftiau 
"  prince  had  need  to  begin.  Secondly,  of  fome  conditions 
"  and  demeanors  neceflary  in  every  prince,  both  for  his  -ho- 
"  notir  and  afiurety  of  his  continuance.  Thirdly,  of  the 
"•  tree  of  the  commonwealth,  which  touched  people  of  every 
"  degree,  of  the  conditions  and  demeanors  they  fhouldbe  of." 
This  book  never  reached  the  king's  hands,  and  fo  could  not 
contribute  to  fave  the  head  of  its  author :  neverthelefs,  it  is 
iomcwhat  flrange,  that  though  feen  and  perufed  by  many,  and 
thence  made  often  the  fubject  of  converfation,  it  fhould  never 
be  pubiifned.  Several  copies  of  it  are  ftill  extant  in  libra- 
ries. 

DUDLEY  (John)    fen   of  the   preceding,    baron  of 
Malpas,  vifcount  L'Ifle,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  born  in  the  year  1502,  and  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  powerful  fubje&s  this  kingdom  ever 
At  the  time  that  his  father  was   beheaded,    he   was 
about  eight  years  old  ;  and  it  being  well  enough  known,  that 
he  leverity  exercifed  in  that  a6t  was  rather  to  fatisfy  the  people 
thanjufrice,  his  friends  found  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  parliament,  that  the  attainder  nr>ht  be   reverfed  of 
Edmund  Dudley  his  late  father,  and  himfelf  reftored  in  blood  : 
iorwl    :h  purpofe  a  fpecial  ad  was  pailbd  in  the  year  1511. 
r  an  education  fuitable  to  his  quality,  he  was  'introduced 
} UrLm  I523'  where'  having  a  fine  perfon  and  great   ao 
hments,  he   foon  became  admired.     He  attended  the 
If  favourite  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  ex- 
France  ;  and  diftingtiifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his 
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confidence  with  the  next  prime  minifter  lord  Cromwell.  The 
fall  of  thcfe  eminent  ftatefmen  one  after  another  did  not  at  all 
affecT:  the  favour  or  fortune  of  fir  John  Dudley,  who  had  great 
dexterity  in  preferving  their  good  graces,  without  embarking 
too  far  in  their  deiigns ;  prelerving  always  a  proper  regard 
for  the  fentiments  of  his  fovereign,  which  kept  him  in  full 
credit  at  court,  in  the  midft  of  many  changes  as  well  of  men 
as  meafures.  In  the  year  1542,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
vifcount  L'Ifle,  and  at  the  next  feftival  of  St.  George  was 
elected  knight  of  the  Garter.  This  was  foon  after  fol- 

c? 

lowed  by  a  much  higher  inftance  both  of  kindnefs  and  truft  : 
for  the  king,  confidering  his  uncommon  abilities  and  courage, 
and  the  occafion  he  then  had  for  them,  made  him  lord  high 
admiral  of  England  for  life  ;  and  in  this  important  poit  he  did 
many  fingular  fervices.  He  owed  all  his  honours  and  fortune 
to  king  Henry  VIII,  and  received  from  him,  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  reign,  very  large  grants  of  church  lands,  which 
however  created  him  many  enemies.  He  was  alfo  named  by 
king  Henry  in  his  will,  to  be  one  of  his  fixteen  executors  ; 
and  received  from  him  a  legacy  of  500!.  which  was  the  higheft 
that  he  beftowed  on  any  of  them. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  which  happened  upon  the  31$: 
of  January.  1546-7,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of 
Somerfet,  who  was  the  young  king's  uncle,  without  having 
any  regard  to  Henry  V Ill's  will,  procured  himfelf  to  be  de- 
clared protector  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  fet  on  foot  many  pro- 
jects. Among  the  firft  one  was,  to  get  his  brother,  fir  Tho- 
mas Seymour  made  high  admiral ;  in  whofe  favour  the  lord 
vifcount  L'Ifle  was  obliged  to  refign,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  as 
it  feems,  created  earl  of  Warwick,  and  made  great  chamber- 
lain of  England.  This  was  in  February.  Afterwards  trou- 
bles came  on,  and  infurrections  broke  out  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  Devonfhire  they  grew  fo  ftrong,  that  they 
befieged  the  city  of  Exeter  ;  and,  before  they  could  be  re- 
duced by  the  lord  Ruflel,  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  Nor- 
folk, under  the  command  of  one  Robert  Ket,  a  tanner,  who 
was  very  foon  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  men.  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  whofe  reputation  was  very  high  in  military  matters, 
was  ordered  to  march  againft  them.  He  defeated  them,  and 
killed  about  a  thoufand  of  them  :  but  they,  colle6ting  their 
fcattered  parties,  offered  him  battle  a  fecond  time.  The 
earl  marched  directly  towards  them,  but,  when  he  was  on 
the  very  point  of  engaging,  he  fent  them  a  mcflage,  that  "  he 
*'  was  ferry  to  fee  io  much  courage  exprcftecl  in  fo  bad  a 
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"  caufe,    but   that,    notwithftanding  what  was  paft,    tkey 
<l  mi^ht  depend  on  the  king's  pardon  on  delivering  up  their 
"  leaders  : "  to  which  they  anfwered,  that  "  he  was  a  noble- 
"  man  of  <b  much  worth  and  generofity,  that,  if  they  might 
«  have  this  aiTurance  from  his  own  mouth,  they  were  willing 
inrf-     «  to  fubmit."     The  earl  accordingly  went  among  them,  upon 
s  chrn."  which  they  threw  down  their  arms,  delivered  up  Robert  Ket 
o36'. ''and  his  brother  William,   with   the  reft  of  their  chiefs,  who 
were  handed  :  upon  hearing  which  the  Yorkfhire  rebels  were 
difperied,  and  fo  all  was  quiet  again. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549,  fir  Thomas  Seymour 
having  been  attainted  and  executed  for  ftrange  practices  againft 
his  brother,  and  the  protector  now  in  the  Tower,  the  carl  of 
Warwick  was  again  made  lord  high  admiral,  with  very  ex- 
tenfive  powers.  He  flood  at  this  time  fo  high  in  the  king's 
favour,  and  had  fo  firm  a  fricndfhip  with  the  reft  of  the  lords 
of  the  council,  that  nothing  was  done  but  by  his  advice  and 
confent :  to  which  therefore  we  muft  attribute  the  releafe  sf 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  out  of  the  Tower,  and  reftori-ng  him  to 
ibme  mare  of  power  and  favour  at  court.  The  king  was 
much  pleafed  with  this  ;  and,  in  order  to  eftabliih  a  real  and 
lading  friendship  between  thefe  two  great  men,  had  a  mar- 
riage propofcd  between  the  earl  of  Warwick's  eldeft  Ton  and 
the  duke  of  Someriet's  daughter ;  which  at  length  was 
brought  to  bear,  and,  on  the  ^d  of  June  1550,  folemnized  in 
the  king's  prefencc.  In  April  1551,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  conftituted  earl  marfKal  of  England  ;  foon  after  lord 
warden  of  the  northern  marches ;  and,  in  October  the  fame 
year,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Northumberland. 
A  few  days  after,  the  con/piracy  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
breaking  out,  the  duke,  his  duchefs,  and  fcveral  othsr  per- 
ibns,  were  fent  prifoners  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  king,  being 
perfuaded  that  he  had  really  formed  a  defign  to  murder  the 

Bumct's      duke  of  Northumberland,  refolved  to   leave'  him  to  the  law. 

Reform!"      He   was  tried>    condemned,  and,  on  the    22d   of  February 
a,  I551'25  executed:  the  duke  of  Northumberland  fucceeding 
him  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

This  great  politician  had  now  raifed  himfelf  as  high  as  it 
was  poffible,  in  point  of  dignity  and  of  power  :  the  afcendency 
he  had  gained  over  the  young  king  was  fo  great,  that  he  di- 
refted  him  intircly  at  his  pleafuie  j  and  he  had  with  fuch  dex- 
terity wrought  molt  of  the  great  nobility  into  his  interefts,  and 
had  fo  humbled  and  depreiTed  all,  who  fhewed  any  diflike  to 
m,  that  he  feemed  to  have  every  thing  to  hope,  and  little  to 
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fear.  And  this  indeed  upon  good  grounds,  while  that  king 
lived  ;  but,  when  he  difcerned  his  majefty's  health  to  decline 
apace,  he  confidered,  and  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  con- 
fider,  how  he  might  fecure  himfelf  and  his  family.  This  ap- 
pears plainly  from  the  hurry  with  v.'liich  the  marriage  was  con- 
cluded with  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  his  fourth  fon  lord  Guilford  Dudley :  which  was 
celebrated  in  May  1553,  that  is,  not  above  two  months  be- 
fore tUe  king  died.  He  had  been  fome  time  contriving  that 
plan  for  the  difpofal  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  carried  after- 
wards into  execution.  In  the  parliament  held  a  little  before 
the  king's  death,  he  procured  a  confiderably  fupply  to  be 
granted  ;  and,  in  the  preamble  of  that  aft,  caufed  to  be  in- 
fcrted  a  direcl:  cenfure  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet's  adminiftration. 
Then,  diflblving  that  parliament,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
king,  and  (hewed  him  the  neceflity  of  fetting  lady  Mary  afide, 
from  the  danger  the  Proteitant  religion  would  be  in,  if  (he 
fhould  fucceed  him  :  in  which,  from  the  piety  of  that  young 
prince,  he  found  no  great  difficulty.  Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  he 
did  not  well  underftand  how  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  pafs 
by  his  fnler  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  always  much  in  his  fa- 
vour :  yet,  when  this  was  done,  there  was  another  difficulty  Ibid,  p. 
in  the  way.  The  duchefs  of  Suffolk  was  next  heir,  who  might 
have  fons  ;  and  therefore,  to  bar  thefe  in  favour  of  lady  Jane 
Dudley,  ieemed  to  be  unnatural  as  well  as  illegal.  But  the 
duchefs  herfelf  contributed,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  remove 
this  obftacle,  by  devolving  her  right  upon  her  daughter,  even 
if  (he  had  male  iffue  :  and  this  fatisfied  the  king.  The  king's 
confent  being  obtained,  the  next  point  was  to  procure  a  pro- 
per inftrument  to  be  drawn  by  the  judges:  in  doing  which, 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  made  ufe  of  threats,  as  well  as 
promifes ;  and;  when  done  at  laft,  it  was  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  plainly  (hewed  it  to  be  illegal  in  their  own  opinions. 

King  Edward  died  upon  the  6th  of  July  1553.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  very  deftrous  of  con- 
cealing the  king's  death  for  fome  time ;  but  this  being  found 
impoflible,  he  carried  his  daughter-in-law,  the  lady  Jane, 
from  Durham-houfe  to  the  Tower  for  the  greater  fecurity, 
and  on  the  xoth  of  July  proclaimed  her  queen.  The  council 
alfo  wrote  to  lady  Mary,  requiring  her  fubmiflion  ;  but  they 
were  very  foon  informed,  that  (he  was  retired  into  Norfolk, 
where  many  of  the  nobility  and  multitudes  of  people  reforted  to 
her.  It  was  then  refolved  to  fend  forces  againft  her  under  the, 
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command  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk ;  but  queen  Jane,  as  (he  was 
then  ftiled,  would  by  no  means  part  with  her  father,  and  the 
council  earneftly  prefied  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  go  in 
pcrfon,  to  which  he  was  little  inclined,  as  doubting  their  fide- 
lity.    However,  on  the  1,4th. of  July,  he  went,  accompanied 
by  fome  others;   but,  as 'they  marched  through  Bifhopfgatc 
with  two  thoufcmd  horfe,  and  fix  thoufand  foot,  he  could  not 
forbear  faying  to  lord  Grey,.  "  The  people  prefs  to  fee  us,  but 
Hfylin's       "  not  one  fays,  God  fpeed  us."     His  adivity  and  courage, 
hift.  of  the   for  which  he  had  been  ib  famous,  feem  from  this  time  to  have 
^61.  dcfertcd  him  5  for,  though  he  advanced  to  St.  Edmund's-bury 
in  Suffolk,  yet,  finding  his  troops  diminifh,  the  people  little 
affe&ed  to  him,  and  no  fupplies  coming  from  London,  though 
he  had  wrote  to  the  lords  in  the  moft  preffing  terms,  he  reti- 
red back  again  to  Cambridge.     The  council  in  the  mean  time 
thought  of  nothing  but  getting  out  of  the  Tower ;  which  ef- 
fe6iing,  they  had  queen  Mary  proclaimed.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, having  immediate  advice  of  this,  caufed  her  to 
be  proclaimed  at  Cambridge,  throwing  up  his  cap,  and  cry- 
ing, "  God  fave  queen   Mary."     All  this  affected   loyalty 
flood  him  in  no  Head  :  for  he  was   foon  after  arrefted,  ar- 
raigned, tried,  and  condemned.     Monday  the  aift  of  Auguft 
\vas  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  when  a  vafl  concourfe  of 
people  afiembled  upon  Tower-hill,  all  the  ufual  preparations 
being  made,  and  the  executioner  ready  :   but,   after  waiting 
fome  hours,  the  people  were  ordered  to  depart.     This  delay 
was  to  afford  time  for  his  making  an  open  {hew  of  the  change 
of  his  religion ;  fmce  that  very  day,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
'  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  well  as  feme  of  the  privy  council,  he 
Burners      heard  mafs  in  the  Tower.     The  next  day  he  was  executed, 
Hift.  of Ref.  after  making  a  very  long  fpeech  to  the  people :  of  which  there 
remains  nothing,  but  what  relates  to  his  religion  ;  which  he 
Lowe's       nct  °nty  profeffed  to  be  then  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
Annals,       to  have  been  always  fo.     Fox  affirms,  that  he  had  a  promife 
P.  614.       of  pardon,  even  if  his  head  was  upon  the  block,  if  he  would 
Book  of      recant  and  hear  mafs :  and  fome  have  believed,  that  he  enter- 
Martyrs,      tained  fuch  a  hope  to  the  laft.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  allowed, 
that  he  behaved  with  a  proper  courage  and  compofure. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  potent  nobleman,  who,  with  the 
title  of  a  duke,  exercifed,  for  fome  time,  a  power  little  inferior 
to  that  of  a  king  ;  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  though 
he  had  many  great  and  good  qualities,  yet  they  were  much 
overbalanced  by  his  vices.  He  had  a  numerous  ifl'ue,  namely, 
eight  foas  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  fome  went  before  him 
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to  the  grave,  others  furviv.ed,  and  lived  to  fee  a  great  change 

in  their  fortunes.     John,  earl  of  Warwick  was  condemned 

with  his  father,  but  reprieved  and  releafed  out  of  the  Tower  ; 

and,  going  to  his  brother's  houfe  at  Penfhurfl  in  Kent,  died 

there  in  two  days  time.     Ambrofe  and  Robert  were  both  very 

remarkable  men,  of  whom  v/e  fhall  give  fome  account  imme- 

diately.    Guilford,  who,  as  we.  have  already  obferved,  mar- 

ried Jane,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  May  1553,!  oft 

his  life,  together  with  his  unfortunate  lady,  upon  the  icaffold,  See  GRAY, 

on  the  1  2th  of  February  following.      The  other  fons  and  lady  Jane' 

daughters,  fuch  as  lived  to  be  men  and  women,  were  nobly  Baronagium 

married. 


DUDLEY  (AMBROSE)  fon  of  John,"  duke  of  Northum- 
berland before-mentioned,  afterwards  baron  L'Ifle,  and  earl 
of  Warwick,  was  born  about  the  year  1530,  and  was  care- 
fully educated  in  his  father's  family.  He  attended  his  father 
into  Norfolk  againft  the  rebels  in  1549,  and,  for  his  diftin- 
guifhed  courage,  obtained,  as  is  probable,  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  was  always  very  high  in  king  Edward's  fa- 
vour :  afterwards,  being  concerned  in  the  caufe  of  lady  Jane, 
he  was  attainted,  received  fentence  of  death,  and  remained  a 
clofe  pi'ifoner  till  October  the  i8th  1554;  when  he  was  dif-  Strype's 
charged  out  of  the  Tower,  and  pardoned  for  life.  In  the  Memorial^ 
year  1557,  in  company  with  both  his  brothers,  Robert  and  ™  j"^ 
Henry,  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  joined  the  Spanifh  army,  that  lay  then  before  St.  Quin- 
tin's.  He  had  his  fhare  in  the  famous  victory  over  the 
French,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  that  place;  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  there  his  youngeft  brother  Henry,  who  was 
a  perfon  of  great  hopes,  and  had  been  a  fmgular  favourite 
with  king  Edward.  This  matter  was  fo  reprefented  to  queen 
Mary,  that,  in  confideration  of  their  faithful  fervices,  fhc 
confented  to  reftore  the  whole  family  in  blood  ;  and  accord- 
ingly an  act  paffed  this  year,  for  that  purpoie,  by  which 
fir  Ambrofe  Dudley,  knt.  was  intirely  freed  from  the  incon- 
veniencies  derived  upon  him  by  the  attainder  of  John,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  his  father.  On  the  acceiTion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he  became  immediately  one  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  perfons  at  her  court  ;  and  was  called,  as  in  the  days 
of  her  brother,  lord  Ambrofe  Dudley.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
her  reign,  he  was  created  firft  baron  L'Ifle,  and  then  earl  of 
Warwick.  He  was  advanced  to  feveral  high  places,  and  dif- 
tinguimed  by  numerous  honours  ;  and  we  find  him  in  all  the 
great  and  public  fervices  during  this  active  and  bufy  reign  ; 
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but,  what  is  greatly  to  bis  credit,  never  in  any  of  the  intrigues 
with  which  it  was  blemifhed  :  for  he  was  a  man  of  great 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  of  an  unexceptionable  character,  fo 
that  he  was  beloved  by  all  parties,  and  hated  by  none.  In 
the  laft  years  of  his  life,  he  endured  great  pain  and  mifery, 
from  a  wound  received  in  his  leg,  when  he  defended  New 
Haven  againft  the  French,  in  the  year  1562  ;  and  this  bring- 
ing him  very  low,  he  at  laft  fubmitted  to  an  amputation, 
which  however  proved  fatal  to  him,  for  he  died  upon  the  2Oth 
of  February  1589.  He  was  thrice  married,  but  had  no  ifTue. 
He  was  generally  called  "  The  good  earl  of  Warwick." 

Some  hiftorians  have  affected  much  amazement  at  the  great 
honours  bellowed  by  queen  Elizabeth  upon  this  noble  perfon 
and  his  brother  Robert :  but  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  fhe  al- 
ways intended  to  raife  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  her 
reign.  In  her  youth,  fhe  had  converfed  very  intimately  with 
Ambrofe  and  Robert  Dudley,  faw  them  high  in  her  brother 
king  Edward's  favour,  and  probably  had  made  ufe  of  their  in- 
tereft  in  thofe  times  of  profperity.  They  had  been  alfo,  ma- 
king allowance  for  their  great  diftance  in  rank,  companions  in 
adverfity  under  queen  Mary  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that 
they  might  do  the  princefs  Elizabeth  fome  confiderable  fer- 
vices,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  reign,  when  both  the  bro- 
thers had  recovered  fome  degree  of  favour. 

DUDLEY  (ROBERT)  baron  of  Denbigh,  and  earl  of 
Leicefter,  fon  to  John  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  brother 
to  Ambrofe  earl  of  Warwick,  before-mentioned,  was  born 
about  the  year  1532  ;  and  coming  early  into  the  fervice  and 
favour  of  king  Edward,  was  knighted  in  his  youth.  In  June 
1550,  he  efpoufed  Amy,  daughter  of  fir  John  Robfart,  at 
Sheen  in  Surry,  the  king  honouring  their  nuptials  with  his 
prefence  ;  and  was  immediately  advanced  to  fome  confiderable 
offices  at  court.  In  the  firft  year  of  queen  Mary,  he  fell  into 
die  fame  misfortunes  with  the  reft  of  his  family;  was  impri- 
foned,  tried,  and  condemned ;  but  pardoned  for  life,  and  fet 
at  liberty  in  October  1554.  He  was  afterwards  reftored  in 
blood,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  former  article.  On  the  ac~ 
ceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  immediately  entertained  at 
court  as  a  principal  favourite :  he  was  made  mafter  of  the 
horfe,_inftalled  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council,  in  a  very  fhort  time.  He  obtained  moreover  prodi- 
gious grants,  one  after  another,  from  the  crown  :  and  all 
things  gave  way  to  his  ambition,  influence,  and  policy.  In 

his 
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his  attendance  upon  the  queen  to  Cambridge,  the  highcft  re- 
verence was  paid  him  :  he  was  lodged  in  Trinity-college, 
confulted  in  all  things,  requefts  made  to  the  queen  through 
him  ;  and,  on  the  loth  of  Auguft  1564,  he  on  his  knees  in- 
treated  the  queen  to  fpeak  to  the  univerfity  in  Latin,  which 
{lie  accordingly  did.  At  court  however  Thomas  earl  of  Suf- 
icx  fhewed  himfelf  averfe  to  his  counfels,  and  ftrongly  pro- 
moted the  overture  of  a  marriage  between  the  queen  and  the 
archduke,  Charles  of  Auitria  ;  as  much  more  worthy  of  fuch  a 
prmcefs,  than  any  fubjecr,  of  her  own,  let  his  qualities  be  what 
they  would.  This  was  relented  by  Dudley,  who  infmuated, 
that  foreign  alliances  were  always  fatal ;  that  her  filter  Mary 
never  knew  an  eafy  minute  after  her  marriage  with  king  Phi- 
lip; that  her  majefty  ought  to  confider,  fhc  was  herfcH  de- 
icended  of  fuch  a  marriage,  as  by  thofe  lofty  notions  was  de- 
cried :  fo  that  (he  could  not  contemn  an  alliance  with  the  no- 
bility of  England,  but  me  muft  at  the  fame  time  reflect  on 
her  father's  choice,  and  her  mother's  family.  This  difpute  Camay's 
occafioned  a  violent  rupture  between  the  two  lords,  which  the  Anna; 
queen  took  into  her  hands,  and  compofed ;  but  without  the 
leafl  diminution  of  Dudley's  afcendancy,  who  dill  continued 
to  follicit  and  obtain  new  grants  and  offices  for  himfelf  and  his 
dependants,  which  were  fo  numerous,  and  made  fo  great  a 
figure,  that  he  was  ftiled  by  the  common  people  <c  The  Heart 
"  of  the  court." 

To  give  fome  colour  to  thefe  marks  of  royal  indulgence, 
the  queen  propofed  him  as  a  fuitor  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots ; 
promifing  to  that  princefs  all  the  advantages  flic  could  expect 
or  defire,  either  for  herfelf  or  her  fubjects,  in  cafe  fhe  con- 
fented  to  the  match.  The  fincerity  of  this  was  fufpecled  at 
that  time,  when  the  deepeft  politicians  believed,  that,  if  the 
queen  of  Scotland  had  complied,  it  would  have  ferved  only  to 
countenance  the  preferring  him  to  his  fovereign's  bed.  The 
queen  of  Scots  rejected  the  propofal  in  a  manner  that,  fome 
have  thought,  proved  as  fatal  to  her,  as  it  had  done  to  his  own 
Jady,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  facrirked  to  his  ambition  of 
marrying  a  queen.  The  death  of  this  unfortunate  lady  hap- 
pened on  the  8th  of  September  1650,  at  a  very  unlucky  junc- 
ture for  his  reputation  ;  becaufe  the  world  at  that  time  con- 
ceived it  mio;ht  be  much  for  his  conveniencv  to  be  without  a 
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wife,  this  ifland  having  then  two  queens,  young,  and  with- 
out hufbands.  The  manner  too  of  this  poor  lady's  death, 
which,  mr.  Camden  fays,  was  by  a  fall  from  a  hio;h  place, 
d  the  world  with  the  rumour  of  a  lamentable  tragedy. 
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Mr.  Aubrey  has  given  a  very  circumftantial  and  curious  ac* 
count  of  this  affair ;  and,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  true 
in  the  main,  we  will  frere  infert  it  for  the  reader's  amufement : 
"  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter,  a  very  goodly  perfonage, 
"  being  a  great  favourite  to  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  thought, 
"  and  commonly  reported,  that  had  he  been  a  bachelor  or 
"  widower,    the  queen  would  have  made  him  her  hu&and. 
"  To  this  end,  to  free  himfelf  of  all  obftacles,  he  with  fair 
"  flattering  intreaties  defires  his  wife  to  rcpofe  herfelf  here," 
that  is,  at  Cumnor  in  Berkshire,  where  this  tragical  affair  was 
executed,  «  at  his  fervant  Anthony  Forfter's  houfe,  who  then 
"  lived  in  the  manor-houfe  of  this  place ;  and   alfo  prefcri- 
"  bed  to  fir  Richaid  Varney,  a  promoter  to  this  defign,  at 
".'  his  coming  hither,  that  he  ftiould  firft   attempt  to   poifon 
«  her,  and,  if  that  did  not  take  effect,    then  by  any  Bother 
"  way  whatfoever  to  difpatch  her."    The  fcheme  of  poifoning 
not  fuccecdino;,  they  refolved  to  deftroy  her  by  violence  ;  and, 
as  mr.  Aubrey  relates,  they  effefted  it  thus  :    "  Sir  Richard 
4C  Varney,  who,  by  the  earl's  order,  remained  with  her  alone 
61  on  the  day  of  her  death,  and  Forfter,  who  had  that  day 
<c  forcibly  fent  away  all  her  fervants  from  her  to  Abingdon 
<c  fair,  about  three  miles  diftance  from  this  place  :  thefe  two 
c<  perfons,  firft  ftifling  her,  or  elfe  ftrangling  her,  afterwards 
"  flung  her  down  a  pair  of  flairs  and   broke  her  neck,  ufmg 
cc  much  violence  upon  her  ;  yet  caufed  it  to  be  reported,  that 
Ci  (he  fell  down  of  herfelf,  believing  the  world   would  have 
"  thought  it  a  mifchance,  and  not  have   fufpected  the  villany. 
"  — As  foon  as  me  was  murdered,  they  made  hafte  to  bury  her, 
"  before  the  coroner  had  given  in  his  inqueft,  which  the  earl 
*<  himfelf  condemned,  as  not  done  advifedly ;  and  her  father, 
<c  fir  John  Robfart,  hearing,  came  with  all  fpeed  hither,  cau- 
u  fed  her  corpfe  to  be  taken  up,  the  coroner  to  fit  upon  her, 
<c  and  further  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  this  bufmefs  to 
"  the  full.     But  it  was    generally   thought,    that  the   earl 
"  flopped  his  mouth  :  who,  to  (hew  the  great  love  he  bore 
<s  to  her  while  alive,  and  what  a  grief  the  lofs  of  fo  virtuous 
"  a  lady  was  to  his  tender  heart,  caufed  her  body  to  be  re-? 
"  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  with  great  pomp 
"  and   folemnity.     It  is  alfo   remarkable,  fays  mr.  Aubrey, 
"  that  dr.  Babington,  the   earl's  chaplain,  preaching  the  fu- 
"  neral  fermon,  tripped  once  or  twice  in  his  fpeech,  by  re- 
"  commending  to  their  memories  that  virtuous  lady  fo  pitifully 
Antiquities  "  murdered,  ir.ftead  of  fay  ins,  fo  DitifulJy  flain."  ' 
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In  September  1564,  the  queen  created  him  baron  of  Den- 
bigh, and,  the  day  after,  earl  of  Leicefter,  with  all  the  pornp 
and  ceremony  imaginable;  and,  before  the  clofe  of  the  year, 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  Oxford,  as  he  had  been  fome  time 
before  high  fteward  of  Cambridge.     His  great  influence  in  the 
court  of  England  was  not  only  known  at  home,  but  abroad, 
which  induced  the  French  king,  Charles  IX,  to  fend  him  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  then  the  moft   honourable  in  France ; 
and  he  was  inftalled  with  great  folemnity  in  January  1565. 
About  the  year  1572,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  earl  married  Dou- 
glas,   baronefs   dowager   of  Sheffield  :    which   however  was 
managed  with  fuch  privacy,  that  it  did  not  come  to  the  queen's 
ears,  though  a  great  deal  of  fecret  hiftory  was  published,  even 
in  thole  days,  concerning  the  adventures   of  this  unfortunate 
lady.     We  call  her  unfortunate,  becaufe  though  the  earl  had 
actually  married  her,  and  there  were  legal  proofs  of  it,  yet  he 
never  would  own  her  as  his  wife.     Some  of  the  wits  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  court,  after  the  earl's   public  marriage  with  the 
countefs  dov/ager  of  EfTex,  fti.led  thefe  two  ladies,  Leicefter's 
two  Teftaments,   calling  lady  Douglas  the  Old,   and   lady 
Lettice  the  New  Teftament.     The  earl,  in  order  to  ftifle  this 
affair,  propofed  every  thing  he  could  think  of  to  lady  Douglas 
Sheffield,  to  make  her  defift  from  her  pretenfions :  but,  find- 
ing her  obftinr.te,  and  rcfolved  not  to  comply  with  his  propo- 
fals,  he  attempted  to  take  her  off  by  poifon  :    "  For  'tis  cer- 
"  tain,  fays  fir  William  Dugdale,  that  fhe  had  fome  ill  po- 
cc  tions  given  her,  fo  that,  with  the  lofs  of  her  hair  and  nails, 
c;  {he  hardly  efcaped  death."     It  is  however  beyond  all  doubt,  Antiquities 
thar  the  earl  of  Leicefter  had  by  her  a  foil,  fir  Robert  Dudley,  wi&Mrc 
of  whom  we  {hall  fpeak  hereafter,  and  to  whom,  by  the  name  p.  167. 
of  his  BASE  SON,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  ;  and  alfo  a 
daughter. 

In  July  1575,  as  the  queen  was  upon  her  progrefs,  fhe  made 
the  earl  a  vifit  at  his  caftle  of  Kenilworth  in  Warvvickfliire. 
This  manor  and  caftle  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown  ; 
but  lord  Leicefter  having  obtained  it  from  the  queen,  fpared 
no  expence  in  enlarging  and  adorning  it :  and  Dugdale  fays, 
that  he  laid  out  no  lefs  than  60,000 1.  upon  it.  Here,  due  pre- 
paration being  made,  he  entertained  the  queen  and  her  court 
for  feventeen  days  together  with  all  imaginable  magnificence: 
of  which,  being  none  of  the  leaft  remarkable  tranfa&ions  of 
his  lite,  we  will  tranfcribe  from  Dugdale  a  particular  account. 
That  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  the  queen  at  her  entrance  was  ibid.  0, 
furprifed  with  the  fight  of  a  floating  ifland  on  the  large  pool 
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there,  bright  blazing  with  torches  ;  on  which  were  clad  in 
filks  the  lady  of  the  lake,  and  two  nymphs  waiting  on  her, 
who  made  a  fpeech  to  the  queen  in  metre,  of  the  antiquity 
and  owners  of  thatcaftle,  which  was  clofed  with  cornets  and 
other  mufic.  Within  the  bafe-court  was  erected  a  {lately 
bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  feventy  feet  long,  over  which 
the  queen  was  to  pafs  :  and  on  each  tide  flood  columns,  with 
prefents  upon  them  to  her  majefty  from  the  gods.  Sylvanus 
offered  a  cage  of  wildfowl,  and  Pomona  divers  forts  of  fruits; 
Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine  ;  Neptune  prcfented  fea- 
fim;  Mars  the  habiliments  of  war,  and  Phoebus  all  kinds  of 
mufical  inftruments.  During  her  ftay,  variety  of  mews  and 
fports  were  daily  exhibited.  In  the  chace,  there  was  a  favage 
man  with  fatyrs;  there  were  bear-bating  and  fireworks,  Ita- 
lian tumblers,  and  a  country  bride-ale,  running  at  the  Quin- 
tin,  and  morrice-dancing.  And,  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  thofe  parts  could  afford,  the  Coventry  men  came 
and  acted  the  ancient  play,  called  Hock's  Tuefday,  rcprefent- 
ing  the  deftru£Hon  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred ; 
which  pleafed  the  queen  fo  much,  that  (he  gave  them  a  brace 
of  bucks,  and  five  marks  in  money,  to  bear  the  charges  of  a 
a  feaft.  There  were,  befides,  on  the  pool,  a  triton  riding  on 
a  mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  as  alfo  Arion  on  a  dolphin, 
with  excellent  mufic.  The  expences  and  cofts  of  thefe  enter- 
tainments may  be  guefled  at  by  the  quantity  of  beer  then 
drank,  which  amounted  to  320  hogflieads  of  the  ordinary  fort : 
and,  for  the  greater  honour  and  grace  thereof,  fir  Thomas 
Cecil,  fon  to  the  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  three  more  gentle- 
men, were  then  knighted ;  and,  the  next  enfuing  year,  the 
earl  obtained  a  grant  of  the  queen  for  a  weekly  market  at  Ke- 
nilworth,  with  a  fair  yearly  on  Midfummer-day.  So  far  Dug- 
Warwick-  dale.  There  is  alfo  in  Strype  a  long  and  circumfhntial  narra- 
rc,p.249.  t;ve  Of  a]j  tnat  pafl~e(j  at  this  r0ya|  vifif.^  by  Qne  who  was  pre_ 

fent;  which  is  very  well   worth  the  reading,  as  it  fhews  the 
Annals,       temper  of  the  queen,  and  the  manners  of  thofe  times. 

In  the  year  1576,  happened  the  death  of  Walter,  earl  of 
Eflex,  which  drew  upon  the  earl  of  Leicefter  many  fufpicions, 
efpecially  after  his  marriage  with  the  countefs  of  EiTex  was  de- 
clared: as  it  was  two  years  after.  For,  in  1578,  when  the 
duke  of  Anjou  prelTed  the  match  that  had  been  propofed  be- 
tween himfelf  and  queen  Elizabeth,  his  agent,  believing  lord 
Leicefter  to  be  the  greateft  bar  to  the  duke's  pretenfions,  in- 
formed the  queen  of  his  marriage  with  lady  ElTex  ;  upon 
which  her  majefty  was  fo  inraged,  that,  as  Camden  relates, 
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(he  commanded  him  not  to  ftir  from  the  caftie  of  Greenwich, 
and  would  have  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  if  fhe  had  not 
been  difliiaded  from   it  by  the  earl  of  Suflex.     Lord  Leicefter  Annals,  &c. 
being  now  in  the  very  height  of  power  and  influence,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  upon  his  character,  in  order  to  take  him 
down  :  and   in  the  year  1584  came  out  a  moft  virulent  book 
againft  him,  commonly  called  "  Leicefter's  Commonwealth." 
The  drift  of  it  was  to  (hew,  that  the  Englifh  conftitution  was 
fubverted,  and  a  new  form  imperceptibly  introduced,  to  which 
no  name  could  be  fo  properly  given,  as  that  of  a  "  Leiceftrian 
"  Commonwealth."     To  make  this  pafs  the  better,  the  earl 
was  reprefented  as  an  atheift  in  point  of  religion,  a  fecret  tray- 
tor  to  the  queen,  an  cpprefTor  of  her  people,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  nobility,  a  compleat  monfler  with  regard  to  am- 
bition, cruelty,    and  luft  :    and  not  only  fo,  but  as   having 
thrown  all  offices  of  truft  into  the  hands  of  his  creatures,  and 
ufurped  all  the  power  of  the  kingdom.     The  queen  however 
did  not  fail  to  countenance  and  protect  her  favourite  :  and  to 
remove,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  impreflion  this  bitter  perfor- 
mance was  fure  to  make  upon  the  vulgar,  caufed  letters  to  be 
iflucd  from  the  privy-council,  in  which  all  the  facts  contained 
therein  were  declared  to  be  abfolutely  falfe,  not  only  to  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  who  figned  them,  but  alfo  of  the  queen 
herfelf.     Neverthelefs,  this  book  was  univerfally  read,  and  the  Strype's 
contents  of  it  generally  received  for  true  :  and  the  great  fe-  ^1en^nals' 
crecy,  with  which  it  was  wrote,  printed,  and  publimed,  in-  p.  J59*. 
duced  a  fufpicion,  that  fome  very  able  heads  were  concerned 
either  in  drawing  it  up,  or  at  leaft  in  furnifhing  the  materials. 
It  is  not  well  known,  what  the  original  title  of  this  book  was? 
but  fuppofed  to  be  "  A  Dialogue  between  a  fcholar,  a  gentle- 
"  man,    and  a  lawyer ;"    though   it  was   afterwards  called 
<c  Leicester's  Commonwealth."     It  has  been  feveral  times  re- 
printed, particularly  in  1600,  8vo ;    in  1631,  8vo,  the  run- 
ning-title bein?  "  A  Letter  of  ftate  of  a  fcholar  of  Cambridge  ;" 
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in  1641,  4to  and  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  "  Leicester's 
"  Ghoft;"  and  again  in  1706,  8vo,  under  the  title  of u  Se- 
"  cret  memoirs  of  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter,"  with  a 
preface  by  dr.  Drake,  who  pretended  it  to  be  printed  from  an 
old  manufcript.  The  defign  of  reprinting  it  in  1641,  was,  to 
give  an  ill  imprefiion  of  the  government  of  Charles  I ;  and  the 
like  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  defign  of  dr.  Drake  in  his  publica- 
tion. Indeed,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  {landing  libel  upon 
all  overgrown  miniilers,  and  governments  by  faction. 

In 
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In  December  1585,  lord  Leicefler  embarked  for  the  Pro- 
teftant  Low-Countries,  whither  he  arrived  in  quality  of  gover- 
nor. At  this  time  the  "affairs  of  thofe  countries  were  in  a  per- 
plexed fituation,  and  the  ftates  thought  .that  nothing  could 
contribute  ib  much  to  their  recovery,  as  prevailing  upon  queen 
Elizabeth  to  fend  over  fome  perfon  of  great  diftin&ion,  whom 
they  might  fetatthe  head  of  their  concerns,  civil  and  military: 
which  proportion,  fays  Camden,  fo  much  flattered  the  am- 
bition of  this  potent  earl,  that  he  willingly  ccnfented  to  pafs 
the  feas  upon  this  occafion,  as  being  well  allured  of  moft  am- 
ple powers.  Before  his  departure,  the  queen  admonifhed  him 
to  have  a  fpecial  regard  to  her  honour,  and  to  attempt  nothing 
inconiiitent  with  the  great  employment  to  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced :  neverthelefs,  fhe  was  fo  difpleafed  with  fome  pro- 
ceedings of  his  and  the  ftates,  that  the  year  after  fhe  fent  over 
very  fevere  letters  to  them,  which  drew  explanations  from  the 
former,  and  deep  iubmiiTions  from  the  latter.  The  purport  of 
the  queen's  letters  was,  to  reprimand  the  ftates,  "  for  having 
"  conferred  the  abfolute  government  of -the  confederate  pro- 
"  vinces  upon  Leicefter,  her  fubjecT:,  though  fhe  had  refufed 
4C  it  herfelf ;"  and  Leicefler,  for  having  prefumed  to  take  it 
upon  him.  He  returned  to  England  in  November  1585 ;  and, 
notwithftanding  what  was  paft,  was  well  received  by  the 
queen.  What  contributed  to  make  her  majefty  forget  his  of- 
fence in  the  Low-Countries,  was  the  pleafare  of  having  him 
near  her,  when  fhe  wanted  his  counfel  extremely :  for  now 
the  affair  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  upon  the  carpet,  and 
the  point  was,  how  to  have  her  taken  off  with  the  leaft  dif- 
credit  to  the  queen.  The  earl  thought  it  beft  to  have  her 
poifoned  ;  but  that  fcheme  was  not  found  practicable,  fo  that 
they  \vere  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  violence.  The  earl  fet 
out  for  the  Low-Countries  in  June  1587;  but,  great  difcon- 
tents  arifing  on  all  fides,  was  recalled  in  November.  Camden 
relates,  that  on  his  return,  finding  an  accufation  was  preparing 
again  ft  him  for  male-adminiftration  there,  and  that  he  was 
Summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  he  privately  implored 
the  queen's  protection,  and  befought  her,  "  not  to  receive 
cc  him  with  difgrace  upon  his  return,  whom  at  his  firft  de- 
46  parture  fhe  had  font  out  with  honour;  nor  bring  down  alive 
Annals  of  "  to  ^e  graveJ  whom  her  former  goodnefs  had  raifed  from 
Elizabeth,  "  the  duft :"  which  expreflions  of  humility  and  forrow 
wrought  fo  far  upon  the  queen,  that  he  was  admitted  into  her 
former  grace  and  favour. 

In 
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In  the  year  1588,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the 
apprehenfions  of  the  Spanim  armada,  lord  Leicefter  was  made 
lieutenant-general,  under  the  queen,  of  the  army  afTembled  at 
Tilbury.  This  army  the  queen  went  to  review  in  perfon, 
and  there  made  the  fhort  and  memorable  fpeech,  in  which  {he 
faid,  "  I  myfelf  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of 
"  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already  for 
"  your  fonvardnefs  you  have  deferred  rewards  and  crowns  : 
"  and  we  do  allure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  {hall 
<c  be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  time  my  lieutenant-general 
46  {hall  be  in  my  ftead,  than  whom,  never  prince  commanded 
"a  more  noble  or  worthy  fubjecl:  j  not  doubting,  but  by  your 
"•  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp, 
"  and  your  valour  in  the  field,  we  (hall  ihortly  have  a  famous 
"  victory  over  thofe  enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom, 
<c  and  of  my  people."  We  fee  how  high  this  noble  perfonage  Memoirs  of 
jftood  in  the  favour  of  his  miftrefs  to  the  laft :  for  he  lived  but  * 
till  September  following,  dying  upon  the  4th  of  that  month,  beth,p.7g5, 
at  his  houfe  at  Cornbury  in  Oxfordfhire,  while  he  was  upon 
the  road  to  his  caftle  of  Kenilworth.  His  corpfe  was  removed 
to  Warwick,  and  buried  there  in  a  magnificent  manner.  He 
is  faid  to  have  inherited  the  parts,  as  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  did  the  virtues,  of  his  father.  His  ambition  was 
great,  but  his  abilities  feem  to  have  been  greater.  He  was  a 
finimed  courtier  in  every  refpecl ;  and  managed  his  affairs  fo 
nicely,  that  his  influence  and  power  became  almofr.  incredible. 
He  differed  with,  archbifhop  Grindal,  who,  though  much  in 
confidence  of  the  queen,  was  by  him  brought  firft  into  difcredit 
with  her,  and  then  into  difgrace ;  nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  was 
this  perfecution  carried,  that  the  poor  prelate  defired  to  lay 
down  his  archiepifcopal  dignity,  and  actually  caufed  the  inftru- 
ment  of  his  resignation  to  be  drawn  ;  but  his  enemies,  believ- 
ing he  was  near  his  end,  did  not  prefs  the  perfecting  of  it,  and 
fo  he  died  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  of  a  broken  heart.  This 
fhews  the  power  the  earl  had  in  the  church,  and  how  little  able  Collier's 
thefirft  fubjecl:  of  the  queen  was  to  bear  up  ap-ainft  his  difplea-  Ec.c^f* 
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lure,  though  conceived  upon  none  of  the  julteit  motives.     As  5g0< 
to  his  power  in  the  {rate,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  that,  " 
from  the   obfervance  {hewn   him,  when  he  vifited   Buxton- 
Wells,  by  the  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  one  of  the  ancienteft  peers 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and   from  the  fenfe,  which  queen  Elizabeth 
exprefTed  of  that  earl's  behaviour  in  the  following  letter,  writ- 
ten with  her  own  hand  :  which  contains  perhaps  as  high   a 

tefti- 
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Strypc's       teftimony   of  favour,  as  ever  was  exprefled   by  a  fovercign  to 

Annals,          a  fubjea. 
vol.  n.  p. 

50I<  ELIZABETH. 

"  Our  very  good  coufm  :  being  given  to  understand  from 
"  our  coufm  of  Lciceiler,  how  honourably  he  was  not  only 
"  lately  received  by  you  our  coufm  and  the  countefs  of  Chati- 
46  worth,  and  his  diet  by  you  both  discharged  at  Buxton's,  but 
*'  alfo  prefented  with  a  very  rare  prefent ;  we  fhould  do  him 
"  great  wrong,  holding  him  in  that  place  of  favour  we  do,  in 
"  cafe  we  fhould  not  let  you  underftand,  in  how  thankful  fort 
"  we  accept  the  fame  at  both  your  hands,  not  as  done  unto 
"  him,  but  unto  our  ownfelf :  reputing  him  as  another  our- 
"  felf.  And  therefore,  you  may  aflure  yourfelf,  that  we, 
«  taking  upon  us  the  debt,  not  as  his,  but  our  own,  will  take 
"  care  accordingly  to  difcharge  in  fuch  honourable  fort,  as  fo 
*'  well  deferving  creditors  as  ye  are  {hall  never  have  caufe  to 
"  think  ye  have  met  with  an  unthankful  debtor,  &c." 

In  his  private  life  he  affe&ed  a  wonderful  regularity,  and  car- 
ried his  pretences  to  piety  very  high  :  though,  to  gratify  his 
paflions,  there  were  no  crimes,  however  exorbitant,  which  he 
would  not  commit.  Poifoning  was  very  common  with  him ; 
and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  wonderfully  (killed  in  it.  He  was 
very  circumfpecl  in  his  fpeeches,  many  of  which  are  preferved 
in  the  Cabbala,  Strype's  Annals,  and  Peck's  Defiderata  Curi- 
ofa ;  and  wrote  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  was  thorough- 
ly verfed  in  the  French  and  Italian.  To  conclude;  the  family 
of  Dudley,  in  three  defcents,  furniftied  men  of  fuch  capacities, 
as  are  fcarce  to  be  equalled  in  hiftory  :  the  grandfather,  the 
father,  and  the  fon,  were  all  great  men,  but  the  laft  the 
greateft  and  mod  fortunate  of  the  three,  if  any  man  can  be  fo 
reputed,  whom  flattery  itfelf  would  be  afhamed  to  ftile  g®od. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  his  good  fortune,  he  had  probably  fhared 
the  fame  fate,  and  come  to  the  fame  untimely  end  with  them, 
if  death  had  not  conveniently  carried  him  off  before  his  royal 
miitrefs  and  proteclrefs. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  eftate 
to  "  his  bafe  fon  Robert,"  as  he  ufed  to  call  him  :  of  whom 
we  are  now  to  foeak. 

A 

DUDLEY  (Sir ROBERT)  as  he  was  called  here,  and, 
as  he  was  failed  abroad,  earl  gf  Warwick  and  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, 
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thumbcrland,  was  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter  by  the  hdy 
Douglas  Sheffield,  and  born  at  Sheen  in  Surry  in  the  year 
1573.     His  birth  was  carefully  concealed,  as  well  to  prevent 
the  queen's  knowledge  of  the  earl's  engagements  with  his  mo- 
ther, as  to  hide  it  from  the  countefs  of  Eflex,  to  whom  he  was 
then  contracted,  if  not   married.     He    was    confidered   and 
treated  as  his  lawful  fon,    till  the  earl's  marriage  with  the 
countefs  dowager  of  Eflex,  which  was  about  the  year  15783 
and  then  he  was  declared   to  be  only  his  natural  ifTue  by  lady 
Douglas.     Out  of  her  hands  the  earl  was  very  defirous  to  get 
him,  in  order  to  put  him  under  the  care  of  fir  Edward  Horfcy, 
governor  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  ;  which  fome  have  imagined  to 
have  been  done,  not  with  any  view  to  the  child's  difadvantage, 
for  he  always  loved  him  tenderly,  but  with  a  thought  of  bring- 
ing him  upon  the  ftage  at  fome  proper  time,  as  his  natural  fon 
by  another  lady.     He  was  not  able  to  get  him,  for  fome  time  : 
but,  at  laft  effecting  it,  he  fent  him  to  fchool  at  Offingham  in 
Sullex  in   1583,  and  four  years  after  to  Chritt-church  in  Ox-  H^-  and 
ford.     In  1588,  his  father  died ;  and  left  him,  after  the  de-  fnntl}q*°x~ 
ceafe  of  his  uncle  Ambrofe,  earl  of  Warwick,  his  noble  caftle  p.  '27'^ 
of  Kenilworth,  the  lordfhips  of  Denbigh  and  Chirk,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  eftate  ;  which,  before  he  was  of  age,  he  in  a  great 
meafure  enjoyed,  notwithftanding  the  enmity  borne  him  by  the 
countefs  dowager  of  Leicefter.     He  was  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  in  England  :  in  his  perfon    tall, 
well-ftiaped,  having  a  frefh  and  fine  complexion,    but  red- 
haired  ;  learned  beyond  his  age,  more  efpecially  in   the  ma- 
thematics ;  and  of  parts  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  cf  his 
family.     Add  to  all  this,  that  he  was  very  expert  in  his  exer- 
cifes,  and  particularly  in  riding  the  great  horfe,  in  which  he 
was  allowed  to  excel  any  man  of  his  time. 

His  genius  prompting  him  to  great  exploits,  and  having   a  ^1°™.^* 
particular  turn   to  navigation  and  difcoveries,  he  projected  a  p.  22 <. 
voyage  into   the   South-leas,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  the  fame 
fame  thereby,  as  his  friend  the  famous  Thomas  Cavendifh.  of 
Trimley,  efq;  whofe  filter  he  had  married  -y  but,  after  much 
pains  taken,  and  money  fpent,  the  government  thought  it  not 
fafe  for  him  to  proceed.     Afterwards  however  he  performed  a 
voyage,  fetting  out  in   November    1594  ;.  and   returning  in 
May  159,5  ;  an  account  of  which,  written  by  himfelf,  is  pub- 
iimed  in  Hackluyt's  collection  of  voyages.  In  the  latter  end  of  Vol.  iii, 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  fir  Robert  Dudley,  having  buried  his  P-  574» 
wife,  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Leigh.     He 
ihen  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  reviving  the  honours  of  his  fa- 
mily ; 
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milv  ;  and,  in  the  year  1605,  commenced  a  fuit,  with  a  view 
of  proving  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth.  But  no  fooner  had  Let- 
tice,  countefs  of  Leicefter,  notice  of  this,  than  (he  procured 
an  information  to  be  filed  againft  him  and  fome  others  for  a 
confpiracy  ,  which  was  fuch  a  blow  to  all  his  hopes,  that,  ob- 
taining a  licence  to  travel  for  three  years,  which  was  eafily 
eranted  him,  he  quitted  the  kingdom  :  leaving  behind  him  lady 
Alice  Dudley  his  wife,  and  four  daughters.  He  had  not  been 
long  abroad,  before  he  was  commanded  back  to  England,  for 
afiuming  in  foreign  countries  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick; 
but  refufmg  to  obey  that  fummons,  his  eftate  was  feized,  and 
vetted  in  the  crown,  during  his  natural  life,  upon  the  ftatute 
of  fugitives. 

The  place  which  fir  Robert  Dudley  chofe  for  his  retreat 
abroad,  was  Florence ;  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by 
Cofmo  II,  great  duke  of  Tufcany  :  and,  in  procefs  of  time, 
was  made  sjeat  chamberlain  to  his  ferene  highnefs's  confort, 
the  arch-duchefs  Magdalen  of  Auftria,  fifter  to  the  emperor 
fuller's  Ferdinand  II,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  He  dif- 
*hies  g  covered  in  that  court  thofe  great  abilities,  for  which  he  had 
'  been  fo  much  admired  in  England  :  he  contrived  feveral  me- 
thods of  improving  {hipping,  introduced  new  manufactures, 
excited  the  merchants  to  extend  their  foreign  commerce ;  and, 
by  other  fervices  of  ftill  greater  importance,  obtained  fo  high  a 
reputation,  that,  at  the  defire  of  his  miftrefs  the  arch-duchefs, 
the  emperor,  by  letters-patents  dated  at  Vienna  March  the 
9th  1620,  created  him  a  duke  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 
Upon  this,  he  aflumed  his  grandfather's  title  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and,  ten  years  after,  got  himfelf  enrolled  by  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.  among  the  Roman  nobility.  Under  the  reign  of 
the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II,  he  became  flill  more  famous, 
on  account  of  that  great  project  which  he  formed,  of  draining 
a  vail  tract  of  morafs  between  Pifa  and  the  fea  :  for  by  this  he 
raifed  Livorno,  or  Leghorn,  from  a  mean  and  pitiful  place- 
into  a  large  and  beautiful  town ;  and  having  engaged  his  fe- 
rene highnefs  to  declare  it  a  free  port,  he,  by  his  influence, 
drew  many  Englim  merchants  to  fettle,  and  fet  up  houfes 
there.  In  confideration  of  his  fervices,  and  for  the  fupport  of 
his  dignity,  the  grand  duke  beftowed  upon  him  a  handfome 
penfion  ;  which  however  went  but  a  little  way  in  his  ex- 
Wood's  pences :  for  he  affected  magnificence  in  all  things,  built  a  no- 
ble palace  for  himfelf  and^"  his  family  at  Florence,  and  much 
adorned  the  caftle  of  Carbello,  three  miles  from  that  capital, 

which 
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which  the  grand  duke  gave  him  for  a  country- retreat,  and 
where  he  died  in  September  1639. 

Sir  Robert  Dudley  was  not  only  admired  by  princes,  but 
alfo  by  the  learned  ;  among  whom  he  held  a  very  high  rank, 
as  well  on  account  ofhisikill  in  philofophy,  chemiftry,  and 
phyfic,  as  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  and  the  means  of  applying  them  for  the  fervice 
and  benefit  of  mankind.  He  wrote  feveral  things.  We  have 
mentioned  the  account  of  his  voyage.  His  principal  work  is, 
"  Del  arcano  del  mare,"  &c.  Firenze,  1630,  1646.  This 
work  has  been  always  fo  fcarce,  as  feldom  to  have  found  a  place 
even  in  the  catalogues  that  have  been  publimed  of  rare  books. 
It  is  full  of  fchemes,  charts,  plans,  and  other  marks  of  its  au- 
thor's mathematical  learning  ;  but  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
projects  contained  therein,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation 
and  the  extending  of  commerce.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he 
wrote  alfo  a  medical  treatife,  entitled  Catholicon,  which  was 
well  efteemcd  by  the  faculty.  There  is  Itill  another  piece,  the  Wood's  /- 
title  of  which,  as  it  ftands  in  Rufhworth's  Colleftions,  rui:s  then' OxDn* 
thus :  tc  A  proportion  for  his  majefty's  fervice,  to  bridle  the  Vol.  5. 
"  impertinency  of  parliaments.  Afterwards  queflioned  in  the  Append* 
"  Star-chamber-"  After  fir  Robert  Dudley  had  lived  lome  P 
time  in  exile,  he  ftill  cherifhed  hopes  of  returning  to  England: 
to  facilitate  which,  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  king  James, 
he  drew  up  "  a  propofition,  as  he  fays  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
in  two  parts  :  the  one,  to  fecure  the  ftate,  and  to  bridle  the 
impertinency  of  parliaments  ;  the  other,  to  increafe  his 
majefty's  revenue  much  more  than  it  is."  This  fcheme, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  fome  perfons  of  great  diflinclion,  and 
being  fome  years  after  by  them  made  public,  was  confidtred 
•as  a  thing  of  fo  pernicious  a  nature,  as  to  occafion  their  im- 
priibnment  :  but  they  were  releafed  upon  the  difcovery  of  the 
true  author.  It  was  written  about  the  year  1613,  and  fent  to 
king  James,  to  teach  him  how  moft  effectually  to  enflave  his 
fubjects  :  for  in  that  light  it  is  certainly  as  fingular  and  as  dan- 
gerous a  paper,  as  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  man.  It  was 
turned  to  the  prejudice  of  king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  I  ; 
for  though  neither  they,  nor  their  minifters,  made  ufe  of  it, 
or  intended  to  make  ufe  of  it,  yet  occafion  was  taken  from 
thence  to  excite  the  people  to  a  hatred  of  ftatefmen,  who  were 
capable  of  contriving  fuch  deftrudtive  projects.  Laftly,  fir  Ro- 
bert Dudley  was  the  author  of  a  famous  powder,  called,  Pul- 
vis  comitis  Warwicenfis,  or,  The  earl  of  Warwick's  powder, 
jvhich  is  thus  made:  "  Take  of  fcammony,  prepared  with  the 
VOL.  IV.  S  fumes 
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"  fumes  offulphur,  two  ounces;  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  an 
"  ounce  ;  of  the  cryftals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  :  mix  them 
"  all  together  into  a  powder." 

We  have  already  related,  that,  when  fir   Robert  Dudley 
went  abroad,  he  left   his  wife   lady  Alice  Dudley,  and  four 
daughters  at  home.     He  did  not  however  go  without  a  female, 
but  prevailed  upon  a  young  lady,  at  that  time  efteemed  one  of 
the  fined  women  in  England,  to  bear  him  company  in  the 
habit  of  a  page.     This  lady  was  mrs.  Elizabeth  Southwell, 
the  daughter  of  fir  Robert  Southwell,  of  Woodnfmg  in  Nor- 
folk ;  whom  he  afterwards  married,  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfation 
from  the  pope.     How  blameable  fcever  fhe  was  in  following 
him,  yet  her  conduct  was  afterwards  without  exception  :  and, 
as  fhe  lived  in  honour  and  efteem,  and  had  all  the  refpect  paid 
her  that  her  title  of  a  duchefs  could  demand,  fo  it  is  reported, 
that  fir  Robert  loved  her  moft  tenderly  to  the  laft,  and  caufed 
a  noble  monument  to  be  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  church 
of  St.  Pancratius    at  Florence,  where   her  body  ]ies  buried, 
and  he  by  her.     He  had  by  this  lady  a  fon  Charles,  who  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick,  and  four  daughters,  all 
honourably  married  in  that  country.     It  is  very  probable,  that 
this  marriage  might  prove  a  great  bar  ro  his  return  to  England  ; 
and  might  be  alfo  a  motive  to  the  pafllng  fo  extraordinary  a 
law  as  that  was,  by  which  lady  Alice  Dudley  was  enabled  to 
difpofe  of  her  jointure,  during  his  life. 

D  U  G  A  R  D  (WILLIAM)  a  very  eminent  fchool-mafter 
and  learned  man,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Dugard,  a  clergyman, 
and  born  at  Bromfgrove  in  in  Worcefterfhire  in  the  year  1606. 
He  was  inftructed  in  claffical  learning  at  a  fchool   in  Wor- 
cefter;  and  from  thence  fent,  on  the  i3th  of  September  1622, 
to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge.     In  1626,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  that  of  mafter  in  1630.     Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Stamford  fchool  in  Lincoln- 
Ihirej    from  whence,  on  the   2yth   of  July  1637,    he  was 
elected  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  in  Colchefter.     He  refigned 
the  care  of  this  fchool  the  iyth  of  January  1642-3  ;  andt  on 
the  loth  of  May  1644,  was  chofen  head-mafter  of  merchant- 
taylors  fchool  in  London.     This  fchool  flourifhed  exceedingly 
under  his  influence  and  management ;  but  for  fhewing,  as  was 
thought,  too  great  an  affection  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  efpe- 
cially  for  being  concerned  in  printing  Salmafius's   defence   of . 
king  Charles  I,  he  was  deprived  of  it  on  the  20th  of  February 
1649-50,  and  imprifoned  in  Newgate  j  his  wife  and  fix  chil- 
dren 
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dren  turned  out  of  doors ;  and  a  printing-prefs,  which  he  Va- 
lued at  a  thoufand  pounds,  feized.  That  he  was  very  well 
affected  to  king  Charles  I,  and  to  the  royal  intercft,  appears 
from  a  curious  regifter  he  kept  of  his  fchool,  which  is  ftill  ex- 
tant in  Sion -college  library,  wherein  are  entered  two  Greek 
verfes,  on  the  beheading  of  that  monarch,  to  this  effecl: : 
«*  Charles,  the  beft  of  kings,  is  fallen  by  the  hands  of  cruel 
"  and  wicked  men,  a  martyr  for  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his 
country."  There  are  alfo  two  more  Greek  verfes,  on  the  bu- 
rial of  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother  in  Weftminfter- Abbey,  to 
this  effecl: :  "  Here  lieth  the  mother  of  a  curfed  fon,  who  has 
"  been  the  ruin  of  two  kings,  and  of  three  kingdoms."  How- 
ever it  was  not  for  thefe  verfes,  that  he  was  difmifled  the 
fchool,  but  for  being  concerned  in  printing  Salmafius's  book  ; 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  memorandum  in  the  regi$er 
abovementioned.  "  Februar.  20,  1649.  a  concilio  novi 
"  ftatus  ab  archididafcalatus  officio  fummotus,  et  in  carcerem 
"  Novae  Port3e  conjedus  fum ;  ob  hanc  praecipue  caufam, 
"  quod  Claudii  Salmafii  librum,  qui  infcribitur  defenfio  regia 
"  pro  Carolo  primo  ad  fereniiTimumregem  Carolum  fecundum 
"  legitimum  haeredem  &  fucceilbrem,  typis  mandandum  cura- 
"  veram  :  typographeo  infuper  integro  fpoliatus,  ad  valorem 
<c  mille  librarum  minimum  :  nihil  jam  reliquum  habens,  unde 
"  vi£tum  quseram  uxori  &  fex  liberis." 

Being  foon  releafed  from  this  confinement,  he  opened,  on 
the  I5th  of  April  1650,  a  private  fchool  on  Peter's  Hill,  Lon- 
don ;  but,  on  the  25th  of  September,  he  was  reftored  to  his 
former  ftation,  by  means  of  the  fame  council  of  ftate  who  had 
caufed  him  to  be  removed.  There  he  continued  with  great 
fuccefs  and  credit,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1661; 
when  he  was  difmifTed  for  breaking  fome  orders  of  the  mer- 
chant-taylors,  though  he  had  been  publicly  warned  and  ad- 
moniflied  of  it  before.  He  prefented  a  remonftrance  to  them 
upon  that  occafion,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  whereupon  he  opened 
a  private  fchool  in  Coleman-ftreet,  upon  the  4th  of  July  1661, 
and  by  the  25th  of  March  following,  had  gathered  an  hundred 
and  ninety-three  fcholars  :  fo  great  was  his  reputation,  and 
the  fame  of  his  abilities.  He  lived  a  very  little  while  after, 
dying  in  the  year  1662.  He  gave  by  will  feveral  books  to 
Sion-college  library.  He  publiflied  fome  few  pieces  for  the  Catalog, 
ufe  of  his  fchools  ;  as,  I.  Rhetorices  compendium.  Lond.  q'nnpn 
8vo.  2.  Luciani  Samofatenfis  dialogorum  fele&orum  libri 
duo.  A  GulielmoDugardo  recogniti,  et,.  variis  collatis  exem- 
plaribus,  multo  caftigatius  quam  ante  editi.  Cum  interpreta- 
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tione  Latins,  multls  in  locis  ernendata,  et  ad  calcein. 
Loud.  8vo.     3.  A  Greek  grammar. 

D  U  G  D  A  L  E  (Sir  WILLIAM)  an  eminent  Englifk  an- 
tiquarian and  hiftorian,  was  the  only  fon  of  John  Dugdale,  of 
Shuftcke,  near  Coles-Hill  in  Warwickfhire,    gent,  and   born 
The  Lite  of  there  on  the  I2th  of  September  1605.     He  was  placed  at  the 
/ir  William. frce-fchool  in  Coventry,  where  he  continued  till  he  was   fif- 
ae'b     teen  years  old;  and  then  returning  home  to  his  father,  who  had 
himfeif,  and  been  educated  in  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  had  applied 
prefixed  to   himfelf  particularly  to  civil  law  and  hiirory,  was  inftructed  by 
ofSSt"paui's  k*m  m  tnoi~e  branches  of  literature.     At  the  defire  of  his  father, 
ca:he"dral,    he  married,  on  the  lythof  March  1622-3,  a  daughter  of  mr. 
zi  edit.       Huntbach,  of  Seawall    in   Staffordfhire  ;    an-d    boarded    with 
his  wife's  father,  till  the  death    of  his  own,  which  happened 
upon  the  4th  of  July  1624:   but  foon   after   went   and  kept 
houfe  at  Fillonglev  in  Warwickfhire,  where  he  had  an   eitate 
formerly  purchafed  by  his  father.     In   1625,    he  bought  the 
manor  of  Biythe  in  Shuftoke  abovementioned ;  and,  the  year 
following,  felling  his  eitate  at  Fillonglev,  he  came  and  relidcd 
-at  Blythe-halk     His  natural  inclination    leading  him   to    the 
Hudy  of  antiquities,  he  foon  became   acquainted  with  all  the 
noted  antiquarians ;    with    mr.   William  Burton  particularly, 
whofe  "  Defcription  of  Leicefterfhire  "  he  had  read,  and  who 
lived,  but  eight  miles  from  him,  at  Lindley  in  that  county. 

In  the  year  1638,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  introduced 
to  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  and  to  the  learned  fir  Henry  Spcl- 
man  :  by  whofe  intereft  he  was  created  a  purlin vant  at  arms 
extraordinary,  by  the  name  of  Blanch  Lyon,  having  obtained 
the  king's  warrant  for  that  purpofe.  Afterwards  he  was  made 
Rouge-Croix-purfuivant  in  ordinary,  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
letters  patent  dated  March  18  1639-40:  by  which  means 
having  a  lodging  in  the  heralds  office,  and  convenient  oppor- 
tunities, he  fpent  that,  and  part  of  the  year  following,  in  aug- 
menting his  collections  out  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  and 
other  places.  In  1641,  through  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton's  en- 
couragement, he  employed  himfelf  in  taking  exa&  draughts  of 
all  the  monuments  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, and  in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of 
England  ;  particularly  thofe  at  Peterborough^  Ely,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  Newark  upon  Trent,  Beverley,  Southwell,  York, 
Chefter,  Litchfield,  Tamworth,  Warwick,.  &c.  The  draughts 
were  taken  by  mr.  Sedgwick,  a  fid  If  til  arms-painter,  then  Ser- 
vant 
to 
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vant  to  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton  ;  but  the  infcriptions  were  pro- 
bablv  copied  by  mr.  Dugdale.  They  were  depofitcu  in  fir 
Chriiiopher's  library,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  of  them 
might  be  preferved,  from  the  dcftruc~tion  that  then  appeared 
imminent,  for  future  and  better  times.  In  June  1642,  he  Ltfe,  p.  ix. 
was  ordered  by  the  king  to  repair  to  York  ;  and  in  July,  was 
commanded  to  attend  the  carl  of  Northampton,  \vho  was 
marching  into  VW.rjeftermire  and  the  places  adjacent,  in  or- 
der to  oppofe  the  forces  railed  by  lord  Brook  for  the  fervice  of 
the  parliament.  He  waited  upon  the  king  at  the  battle  of 
Ld^e-Hill,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued 

O  * 

with  his  majefty,  till  the  furrender  of  that  garrifon  to  the  par- 
liament, June  the  22d,  1646.  He  was  created  mafter  of  arts, 
the  23d  of  October  1-042,  and,  oji  the  i6th  of  April  1644, 
Chefter-Herald.  Daring  his  long  refidence  at  Oxford,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  fearch  of  fuch  antiquities,  in  the  Bo- 
dleian and  other  libraries,  as  he  thought  might  conduce  towards 
the  furtherance  of  the  Mbnafticoh,  then  defigned  by  mr.  Ro- 
ger Dodfworth  and  himfelf ;  as  alfo  whatever  might  relate  to 
matter  of  hiitory,  concerning  the  ancient  nobility  of  this 
realm,  of  which  he  made  much  life  in 'his  Baronage. 

After  the  furrender  of  Oxford  upon  articles,  mr.  Dugdale 
having  the  benefit  of  them,  and  having  compounded  for  his 
eftate,  repaired  to  London  ;  where  he  and  mr,  Dodfworth 
proceeded  vigorously  in  compleating  their  collections  out  of  the  ' 
Tower  records  and  Cottonian  library.  He  fuffered  a  fhort 
avocation  in  1648,  when  he  attended  lord  and  lady  Hatton  to 
Paris  ;  but,  returning  to  England  in  two  months,  he  purfued, 
with  his  coadjutor,  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  When  they 
were  ready,  the  bookfellers  not  caring  to  venture  upon  fo 
large  and  hazardous  a  work,  the~y  printed  at  their  own  charge 
the  firft  volume;  which  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1655,  in 
folio,  under  this  title,  "  MbnafticOn  Anglicanum  :  five,  pan- 
"  decfe  ccenobiorum  Benediclinorum,  Cluniacenfium,  Ciiier- 
"  cenfmm,  Carthufianorum,  A  primordiis  ad  eorum  ufque 
te  difTolutionem.  Ex  mfs.  ad  monafteria  olim  pertinentibus, 
4<  archivis  turrium  Lond.  Ebor.  Curiarum  Scaccarii,  Aug- 
"  mentationum  ;  bibliothecis,  Bodleiana,  Arundeliiana,  Cot- 
"*  toniana,  Seldeniana,  Hattoniana,  aliifque,  digeftum." 
Adorned  with  the  profpecls  of  abbeys,  churches,  5^c.  The 
fecond  volume  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  folio  in  the  year' 
1661,  with  this  title :  "  Monailici  Anglican!  volumen  alte- 
"  rum.  De  canonicis  regularibus,  Auguftinianis  ;  fcilicet, 
^  bofpitalariis,  tcrnplariis,  gilbertinis,  pr^monftratenfibus,  et 
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«  maturinis  five  trinitarianis.     Cum    appendice  ad  volumcn 
«  primum  de  ccenobiis  aliquot  Gallicanis,  Hibernicis,  &  Sco- 
«  ticis.     Nee  non  quibufdam  Anglicanis  antea  amiflis,  &c." 
Thefe  two  volumes  were  colle£ted,  and  totally  written  by  mr. 
Dodfworth  :  but  mr.  Dugdale  took  great  pains,   in  methodi- 
zinc*  and  difpofing  the  materials,  in  making  feveral  indexes  to 
them,  and  in  correcting  them  at  the  prefs  ;  for  mr.  Dodfworth 
died  in  Ausuft  1654,  before  the  tenth  part  of  the  firft  volume 
Life,  p.  15.  was  printecT off.     A  third  volume  was  publifhed  in  1673,  un- 
Wocd's  A-  fa  tjlis  tjtje  .  «  Monaftici  Anglicani  volumen  tertium  &  ulti- 
'  "  mum.     Additamenta  quaedam  in  volumen  primum  &  volu- 
"  men&cundumjampridem  edita:  nee  non  fundationes,  five 
"  dota:iones,  diverfarum  ecclefiarum  cathedralium  ac  collegia- 
"  tarum  continens.     Ex  archivis  regiis,  iphs  autographis,  ac 
«  diverfis  cod.  mfs.  dect/p:a."     Thefe  three  volumes  contain 
chiefly  the  foundation-  charters  of  the  monasteries  at  their  nrfl 
erection,  ths  donation- ".barters  ?n  after-times  being  purpofely 
omitted ;  which  are  fo   numerous,  that  twenty  fuch  volumes 
would  no,t  contain  them. 

In  .he  m:an  time,  mr.  Dugdale  printed  at  his  own  charge, 
and  publifred  in  folio  in  1656,  "  The  antiquities  of  War- 
«4  wickihire  illuftrated  ;  from  records,  leiger-books,  manu- 
tc  fcripts,  charters,  evidences,  tombs,  and  arms :  beautified 
"  with  mass,  profpech,  and  oortraitures."  The  author 

*  *  /^\  /*    i    * 

tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  or  his 
time  for  much  more  than  twenty  years,  in  accompliming^  this 
xvork  ;  which  indeed  is  reckoned  his  mafter -piece,  and  withal 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  heft  methodized  and  moft  accurate 
accounts,  that  was  ever  v/rote  of  this  nature.  A  fecond 
edition  was  published  in  the  year  1730,  "  in  two  volumes, 
"  printed  from  a  copy  corrected  by  the  author  himfclf,  and 
*'  with  the  original  copper-plates.  The  whole  revifed,  aug- 
"  merited,  and  continued  down  to  this  prefent  time,  by  Wil- 
cc  liam  Thomas,  D.  D.  fome  time  rector  of  Exhall  in  the 
"  fame  county.  With  the  addition  of  feveral  profpe6ts  of  gen- 
"  tlemen's  feats,  churches,  tombs,  and  new  and  correct  maps 
"  of  the  county,  and  of  the  feveral  hundreds,  from  an  exa£l 
"  furvey  made  by  Henry  Beighton,  F.  R.  S.  Alfo  compleat 
"  lifts  of  the  members  of  parliament  and  fheriffs,  taken  from 
<J  the  original  records  ;  and  an  alphabetical  index  and  blazon- 
*c  ry  of  the  arms  upon  the  feveral  plates."  While  this  work 
was  printing,  which  was  for  near  a  year  and  a  half,  mr.  Dug- 
dale continued  in  London,  for  the  fake  of  correcting  the  prefs  ; 
Curing  which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  ma te- 
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rials  for  another  work,  which  he  published  in  folio  in  the  year 
1658.  It  was,  "  The  hiftory  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  Lon- 
6C  don,  from  its  foundation  till  thefe  times  :  extracted  out  of 
"  original  charters,  records,  leiger-books,  and  other  manu- 
"  fcripts.  Beautified  with  fundry  profpects  of  the  church, 
*'  figures  of  the  tombs,  and  monuments,  &c."  A  fecond 
edition  of  this  curious  work,  corrected  and  inlarged  by  the  au- 
thor's own  hand,  was  pubiifhed  at  London  in  1716,  in  folio, 
'  by  Edward  Maynard,  D.  D.  rector  of  Boddington  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire :  to  which  is  prefixed  his  life  written  by  himfelf, 
from  which  thefe  memorials  of  him  are  chiefly  extracted. 
Five  of  the  original  plates  being  loft,  five  new  ones  were  en- 
graved for  this  fecond  edition  :  to  which  are  great  additions  in 
feveral  places,  and,  particularly,  a  new  introduction.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  is  an  account  of  the  new  building  of  St. 
Paul's  to  the  year  1685  ;  with  a  catalogue  of  the  feveral  bene- 
factors, and  the  fums  they  gave  towards  the  building  of  it ; 
and,  which  is  more  than  all  the  reft,  "  An  hiftorical  account 
44  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  York,  Rippon, 
"  Southwell,  Beverley,  Durham,  and  Carlifle." 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II,  mr.  Dugdale  was, 
through  lord  chancellor  Hyde's  recommendation,  advanced  to 
the  office  of  Norroy  king  at  arms  :  and  in  1662,  he  pubiifhed  L^  -4  J 
**  The  hiftory  of  imbanking  and  draining  of  divers  fens  and 
"  marfhes,  both  in  foreign  parts  and  in  this  kingdom,  and  of 
"  the  improvement  thereby.  Extracted  from  records,  manu- 
"  fcripts,  and  other  authentic  teftimonies.  Adorned  with 
"  fundry  maps,  &c."  This  work  was  written  at  the  requeft 
of  the  lord  Gorges,  fir  John  Marfham,  and  others,  who 
were  adventurers  in  draining  the  great  level,  which  extends 
itfelf  into  a  confiderable  part  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  About 
the  fame  time,  he  compleated  the  fecond  volume  of  fir  Henry 
Spelman's  councils,  and  publiflied  it  in  1664,  under  this  tide  : 
*'  Concilia,  decreta,  leges,  conftitutiones  in  re  ecclefiarum 
*<  orbis  Britannici,  &c.  ab  introitu  Normannorum  A.  D. 
"  1066,  ad  exutum  papam  A.  D.  1531.  AcceiTerunt  etiam 
44  alia  ad  rem  ecclefiafticam  fpectantia,  &c."  Archbifhop 
Sheldon  and  lord  Clarendon  had  been  the  chief  promoters  of 
this  work,  and  put  mr.  Dugdale  upon  it :  and  what  fhare  he 
had  in  it,  will  appear  from  hence,  that  out  of  294  articles,  of 
which  that  volume  confifts,  191  are  of  his  collecting  ;  being 
thofe  marked  with  an  *  in  the  lift  of  the  contents,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  volume.  The  fame  great  perfonages  put  him  Preface« 
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alib  upon  publifhing  the  fecond  part  of  that  learned  knight's 
GloiTary.  The  firft  part  was  publifhed  in  1626,  folio,  and 
afterwards  confiderably  augmented  and  corrected  by  fir  Henry. 
He  did  not  live  to  finiih  the  fecond,  but  left  much  of  it  Icofely 
written ;  with  obfervations,  and  fundry  bills  of  paper  pinned 
thereto.  Thefe  mr.  Dugdale  took  the  pains  to  difpofe  into 
proper  order,  tranfcribing  many  of  thofe  papers  ;  and  having 
received  the  firft  part,  caufcd  both  to  be  printed  together  in 
1664,  under  the  title  of cc  GlolFarium  Archaiolog.icum,  conti- 
"  nens  Latino-B. irbara,  peregrina,  obfoleta,  &  novae  fignifi- 
"  cationis  vocabula."  The  fecond  part,  djgeftcd  by  mr. 
Dugdale,  began  at  the  letter  M ;  but  mr.  Wood  obferves, 
that  "  it  comes  far  fhort  of  the  firft."  There  was  another 
Cxon.  edition  of  this  work  in  1687. 

In  the  year   1666,  he  publifhed  in  folio   6t  Origines  Juri- 
cc  diciales  :    or,    Hiftorical  memorials   of  the   EngliOi  laws, 
66  courts  of  juftice,  forms  of  trial,  punifhment  in  cafes  crimi- 
"  nal,    law-writers,    law-books,    grants  and    fett'emems   of 
"  eftates,    degree  of  ferjeants,  inns   of  court  and  chancery 
"  Alfo  a  chronology  of  the  lord  chancellors,  and  keepers  of 
^  the  great  feal,  lord  treafurers,  juftices  itinerent,  juftices  of 
<{  the  king's  bench  and   common  pleas,  barons  of  the  excher 
*c  quer,  mafters  of  the  rolls,  king's  attornies  and  follicirors, 
<c  and  ferjeants  at  law."     This  book  is  adorned  with  the  heads 
of  fir  John  Clench,    fir  Edward  Coke,    fir  Randolph  Crew, 
fir  Robert  Heath,  Eclv,  ard  earl  of  Clarendon,  to   whom   it   is 
dedicated,    fir  Orlando  Bridgman,    fir    John  Vaughan,    and 
mr  Selden.     There  are  alfo  plates  of  the  arms,  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  Temple-hall,  and  other  inns  of  court.     A  fecond 
edition  of  this  work  was  published   in  1671,  and  a  pretended 
third  in  1680  ;  but  neither  of  them  fo  good  as  the  firft.  Bifhop 
Nicholfon  recommends  this  book,  as  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom.     Mr.  Dugdale's  next 
work  was  "  The  Baronage  of  England  :"  of  which  the  firft 
volume  appeared  in    1675,  and  the  fecond  and  third  in  1676, 
folio.    The  firft  gives  "  An  Hiftorical  account  of  the  lives  and 
"  moft  memorable   actions   cf  our  Engliih   nobility   in   the 
"  Saxons  time   to  the  Norman  conqueft;  and,  from  thence, 
"  of^thofe  who  had  their  rife  before  the  end  of  king  Henry  the 
"  third's  reign.1'     The  fecond—"  of  thofe,  v/ho  had  their 
rife  after  the  end  of  king  Henry  the  third's  reign,  and  before 
the  eleventh  year  of  king  Richard  II."     The  third—"  of 
thofe  who  had  their  rife   from  the  tenth  year  of  king  Ri- 
f  .  •   *<  chartf 
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u  chard  II,  until  this  prefent  year  1676,"  fays  the  author  in 
the  title.  Though  the  collecting  materials  for  this  work  ccft 
him,  as  he  tells  us,  a  great  prut  of  thirty  years  labour,  yet  Life,  p.xix. 
there  are  many  faults  in  it:  fo  many,  that,  it  fecms,  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  heralds  office  dare  not  depend  intircly  upon  its 
authority.  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  nir.  Dugdale  lent  to 
him  copies  of  all  the  volumes  of  this  work,  with  an  earned  de- 
fire,  that  he  would  perufe,  correct,  and  add  to  them,  what  he 
could  obtain  from  record  and  other  authorities  :  whereupon, 
{"pending  a  long  whole 'vacation  upon  it,  he  drew  up  at  leaft 
fixteen  meets  of  corrections,  but  more  additions  ;  which,  being 
fent  to  the  author,  he  remitted  a  good  part  of  them  into  the 
margin  of  a  copy  of  his  Baronage  on  the  large  paper.  With 
all  its  faults  however,  the  work  is  a  very  ufeful  one  ;  and 
might  be  made  much  more  io,  were  it  well  reviewed  and  cor- 
rected. 

In  February  1676-7,  our  antiquarian  was  appointed  Garter 
principal  king  of  arms.  He  was  folemnly  created  Garter,  the 
24th  of  May  following;  and  the  day  after  received  from  his 
majefty  the  honour  of  knighthood,  much  againft  his  will,  by 
reaion  of  the  imallnefs  of  his  eitate.  In  the  year  1681,  he  Life,  p.  xxi. 
publimed  "  A  fhort  view  of  the  late  troubles  in  England  : 
^c  briefly  fetting  forth  their  rife,  growth,  and  tragical  conclu- 
u  fion.  As  alib,  fome  parallel  thereof  with  the  barons  wars 
tf  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  III;  but  chiefly  with  that  in 
"  France,  called  the  Holy  League,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
<c  and  Henry  IV,  late  kings  of  that  realm.  To  which  is  ad- 
*c  ded,  A  Perfect  narrative  of  the  treaty  at  Uxbrida;e,  in  the 
<c  year  1644,  Oxford,  folio."  He  publifhed  alfo  at  the  fame 
time,  "  The  Ancient  ufage  in  bearing  of  iiich  enfigns  of  ho- 
"  nour,  as  are  commonly  called  Arms.  With  a  true  and 
*c  perfect  catalogue  of  the  nobility  of  England  :  a  true  and 
c<  perfect  lift  of  all  the  prefent  knights  of  the  Garter,  &c.  as 
"  they  now  ftand  in  St.  George's  chapel  in  Windfor-cafrle, 
"  September  io,  1681  :  and,  a  catalogue  of  the  baronets  of 
"  England,  from  the  firft  erection  of  that  dignity,  until  the 
cc  4th  of  July  1681  incluiive."  8vo.  A  fecond  edition  of  this 
book  was  publimed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following, 
wherein  the  catalogue  of  baronets  was  continued  to  the  6th  of 
December  :  and  to  both  editions  are  added,  I.  "  An  Exact 
"  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  fhires,  cities,  borough- 
^  towns,  cinque-ports,  in  England  ;  Specifying  the  number  of 
*c  the  knights  of  the  fhires,  &c.  2.  A  true  and  perfect  cata- 
**  lo£ue  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  &c.  3.  A  true  and  per- 
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cc  feet  catalogue  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland;  with  a  lift  of  a" 
"  the  fhires,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  Ireland,  which  make  re- 
"  turns  of  parliament,  &c."  All  three  compiled  by  Charles 

Wood,  &c.  Hatton,  efq;  fon  of  Chriftopher  lord  Hatton.  The  laft  thing 
he  publifhed,  was,  "  A  perfect  copy  of  all  fummons  of  the 
"  nobility  to  the  great  councils  and  parliaments  of  this  realm, 
"  from  the  4910  of  king  Henry  III,  until  theie  prefent  times. 
<c  With  catalogues  of  fuch  noblemen,  as  have  been  fummoned 
"  to  parliament  in  right  of  their  wives ;  and  of  fuch  noblemen 
"  as  derive  their  titles  of  honour  from  the  heirs-female  of  their 
"  family ;  and  of  fuch  noblemen's  eldeft  fons,  as  have  been 
"  fummoned  to  parliament  by  fome  of  their  father's  titles.'* 
Lond.  1685,  folio.  He  wrote  fome  other  things  relating  to 
the  fame  fubjects,  which  were  never  publifhed  ;  and  was  like- 
wife  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Saxon  dictionary  by  mr.  Wil- 
liam Somner,  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1659.  His  col- 
lections of  materials  for  The  Antiquities  of  Warwickfhire, 
and  Baronage  of  England,  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  be- 
ing twenty-feven  volumes  in  folio,  he  gave  by  will  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  ;  together  with  fixteen  other  volumes,  fome 
of  his  own  hand  writing  ;  and  they  are  now  preferved  in  Afh- 
mole's  Mufseum.  He  gave  likewife  feveral  books  to  the  he- 
ralds office  in  London,  and  procured  many  more  for  the 

Life,  p.xxii.  fame. 

At  length  this  very  induftrious  perfon,  contracting  a  great 
cold  r.t  Blythe-hall,  died  of  it  in  his  chair,  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  February  the  10th,  1685-6,  in  the  8jft 
year  of  his  age :  and  was  interred  at  Shuftoke  on  the  I2th,  in 
a  little  vault,  which  he  had  catifed  to  be  made  in  the  church 
there.  Over  that  vault  he  had  erected  in  his  life-time  an  altar- 
tomb  of  free  ftone  ;  and  had  caufed  to  be  fixed  in  the  wall 
above  it  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  an  epitaph  of  his  own 
writing,  in  which  he  tells  us  of  his  afcending  gradually  through 
all  the  places  in  the  office  of  heralds,  till  he  was  made  Garter 
principal  king  of  arms,  which  is  the  higheft.  "  Had  this  in- 
"  defatigable  perfon,  fays  mr.  Wood,  fequeftered  himfelf 
4C  from  worldly  troubles,  and  totally  addicted  himfelf  to  his 
"  ftudies,  and  had  minded  the  public  more  than  his  private 
fi4  concerns,  the  world  might  have  juftly  enjoyed  more  of  his 
<c  lucubrations ;  and  thofe  more  true  and  accurate,  than  fuch 
"  as  are  already  publifhed,  efpecially  thofe  in  his  latter  days. 
"  "Vet,  however,  what  he  hath  done  is  prodigious,  confider- 
"  ing  the  great  troubles  that  he  had  endured  for  his  loyalty, 
and  the  cumbrances  of  this  world  that  he  had  run  through ; 
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"  and  therefore  his  memory  ought  to  be  venerated,  and  had 
"  in  everlafting  remembrance,  for  thofe  things  which  he  hath 
"  already  publifhed,  which  otherwife  might  have  perifhed,  Athen. 
"  and  been  eternally  buried  in  oblivion." 

His  wife  died  upon  the  i8th  of  December  1681,  aged  75, 
after  they  had  been  married  59  years.  He  had  feveral  chil- 
dren by  her,  both  fons  and  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters, 
named  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  the  famous  Elias  Afhmole, 
cfq.  All  his  fons  died  young,  except  John,  who  was  created 
matter  of  arts  at  Oxford,  upon  the  gth  of  September  1661 ; 
being  then  chief  gentleman  in  the  chamber  of  Edward  earl  of 
Clarendon,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  On  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober 1675,  he  was  appointed  Windfor-Herald,  upon  the  re- 
fignation  of  his  brother-in-law  Elias  Afhmole,  efq;  and  Nor- 
roy  king  of  Arms  in  March  1685-6,  about  which  time  he  was 
knighted  by  king  James  II.  He  publiihed  "  A  Catalogue  of 
4t  the  nobility  of  England,  according  to  their  refpe£tive  pre- 
"  cedencies,  as  it  was  prefented  to  his  majefty  on  New-year 's- 
Ci  day  1684.  To  which  is  added,  the  blazon  of  their  pater- 
"  nal  coats  of  arms,  and  a  lift  of  the  prefent  bifhops."  Prin- 
ted at  London,  on  a  broad  fide  of  a  large  fheet  of  paper,  in 
1685;  and  again,  with  additions,  in  1690.  This  fir  John 
Dugdaledicd  Auguft  31,  1690.  Wood,  Ac. 

DUNS  (JoiiN)  commonly  called  Duns  Scotus,  was  a 
celebrated  theologue  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  born  in 
England  at  Dunftane  in  Northumberland.  He  was  fent  to  Tanner's 
Merton-hall  in  Oxford,  and  chofen  fellow  of  it.  Then  he  Biblioth. 
went  to  Paris,  and  joined  himfelf  to  the  fociety  of  the  Francif- 
cans ;  where  he  diflinguimed  himfelf  fo  much  by  the  acute- 
nefs  of  his  parts,  and  efpecially  by  his  manner  of  difputing, 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  "  The  Subtil  Do&or."  He  af- 
fected to  maintain  opinions  contrary  to  thofe  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  produced  two  parties  in  the  fchools,  the  Tho- 
mifts  and  the  Scotifts.  He  was  a  writer  of  prodigious  fubtilty  ; 
and,  like  all  fubtil  writers,  refined  upon  every  fubjecl:  he  han- 
dled, til!  it  had  no  meaning  at  all  left  in  it.  The  beft  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  printed  in  1639  in  ten  volumes 
folio.  They  are  now  mere  wafle  paper.  Some  have  faid, 
that  Duns  Scotus  was  the  firft  who  taught,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  "  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blefTed  Virgin :" 
but  this  is  not  true.  He  went  afterwards  to  Cologne,  where 
he  died  upon  the  8th  of  November  1308.  Paul  Jovius  and 
others  have  told  a  terrible  ftory,  relating  to  the  manner  of  his 
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death.  They  fay,  that,  falling  down  of  an  apoplexy,  he  was 
immediately  interred  as  dead  ;  but  that,  coming  afterwards  to 
his  fenfes,  he  languifhed  in  a  moft  miferable  manner  in  his 
coffin,  beating  his  head  and  hands  againft  its  fides,  till  he  died 
in  good  earnefr.  This  has  generally  been  tieated  as  a  fable, 
yet  it  gave  birth  to  the  following  epitaph  upon  him  : 

Quod  nulli  ante  hominum  accidit,  viator, 

Hie  Scotus  jaceo  femel  fepujtus 
Et  bis  mortuus  :  omnibus  fophiftis 

Argutus  magis  atque  captiofus. 

DUPIN  (Lnvris  ELLIS)  a  very  learned  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  one  of  the  grear.eft  critics  of  his  time,  efpe- 
cially  in  what  regarded  ecclefiaftical  matters,  was  born  at  Pam 
on  the  i  yth  of  June  1657,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family. 
He  di ("covered  early  a  ftrong  inclination  for  books,  \vhich  was 
cherifhed  by  his  father,  who  educated  him  with  great  care. 
After  having  gone  through  his  courfe  of  grammar  learning  and 
philofophy  in  the  college  of  rhrcourt,  he  embraced  the  eccle- 
fiaftical ftate,  and  frequented  lectures  of  divinity  in  the  Sor- 
bonne. Afterwards  he  applied  himfelf  in ti rely  to  the  reading 
of  councils,  fathers,  and  ecclefiaftical  writers,  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin  ;  and,  being  found  at  his  examination  among  the 
firft  rank,  he  was  admitted  dodor  of  rhe  Sorbonne  upon  the 
ift  of  July  1684.  Then  he  fct  about  his  Bibliotheque  univer-' 
felle  des  auteurs  ecclefiaftiques,  the  firft  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1686.  Ke  had  publifhed  the  eight  firft  cen- 
turies, when  the  liberty  with  which  he  treated  fome  eccle- 
fiaftical writers,  as  to  their  ftile,  their  doctrines,  and  other 
qualities,  gave  offence  to  certain  perfons,  who  carried  their 
complaints  to  M.  de  Harlay,  archbifhop  of  Paris.  This  pre- 
late obliged  Dupin  to  retract  a  great  number  of  proportions, 
which  were  judged  exceptionable ;  and  his  work  was  fupprci- 
fed  in  Auguft  1693.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  permitted  to  carry 
it  on,  by  only  making  a  fmp.ll  change  in  the  title  of  it,  from 
Bibliotheque  univerfelle  to  Bibliotheque  nouvelle.  This  great 
work,  continued  in  feveral  fucceffive  volumes  to  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  though  it  might  eafily  have  taken  up  the 
whole  life  of  a  common  man,  did  not  hinder  mr.  Dupin  from 
obliging  the  public  with  many  other  works  :  the  chief  of 
which  are,  T.  Prolegomena  to  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments, 
by  way  of  iupplement  to  his  Bibliotheque.  2.  A  Bibliotheque 
oi  authors  feparate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
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Rome,  who  flourifhed  in  the  iyth  century.  3.  A  Trestife 
dc  antiqua  ecclefiae  difciplina.  4.  A  Treatife  of  power  eccle* 
fiaftical  and  temporal.  5.  An  Historical  treatife  upon  excom- 
munications. 6.  Notes  upon  the  Pialms  and  the  Pentateuch. 
7.  A  defence  of  the  Cenfure,  which  the  faculty  of  theology  at 
Paris  palled  upon  father  le  Compte's  Memoirs  of  China.  8. 
An  Analyfis  of  the  Apocalypfe,  with  diiTertations  upon  feveral 
curious  matters.  9.  A  Prophane  hiftory.  10.  A  Critique 
inon  the  hiftory  of  Apollonius  Tyanenfis.  n.  A  Method  of 
fludying  divinity.  12.  A  New  edition  of  the  works  of  Opta- 
tus,  &c. 

Mr.  Dupin  v/as  profefTor  of  philofophy  in  the  royal  college; 
but  was  banifhcd  feme  time  from  the  chair  to  Chatelleraut,  on 
account  of  the  famous  Cas  de  confcience.  He  was  afterwards 
reftored,  and  died  at  Paris  upon  the  6th  of  June  1719,  aged 
62  years.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  reading,  and  had  an 
eafy  and  happy  way  of  writing.  He  had  an  uncommon  talent 
at  analyzing  the  works  of  an  author,  which  makes  his  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Bibliotheque  ib  valuable  :  for  there  we  have  not  only 
an  hiftory  of  the  writers,  but  alfo  the  fubftance  of  what  they 
wrote  j  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  perfons  who  are  defi- 
rous  to  know  fomething  of  them,  yet  have  not  either  time,  or 
knowledge  of  languages,  fufficient  to  read  their  works.  Above 
all,  he  is  to  be  admired  for  his  great  impartiality  in  this  work, 
in  which,  if  he  falls  fbmewhat  fhort  of  Le  Clerc,  he  certainly 
exceeds  our  Cave  :  and  it  was  this  very  quality,  which  ren- 
dered him  fo  obnoxious  to  the  zealots  of  his  own  church.  His 
Bibliotheque  is  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  improved  with 
notes  ;  and  has  undergone,  fome  parts  of  it  at  leaft,  more  edi- 
tions than  one. 

DUPORT  (JAMES)  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  and  par- 
ticularly fkilled  in  the  Greek  language,  was  born  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  ijth  century,  and  educated  at  Cambridge;  in 
which  univerfity  he  was  afterwards  chofen  Greek  profeflbr, 
and  mafter  of  Magdalen-college,  He  was  preferred  at  length 
to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,,  and  died  in  the  year  1680. 
He  left  behind  him  feveral  learned  works.  His  '  Gnomologia 
'  Homeri  cum  duplice  parallelifmo,  viz.  ex  facra  fcriptura  & 
c  gentium  fcriptoribus,'  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1660,  Ihews 
his  extenfive  reading,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  v/as  then  deemed  very  ufeful  for  the  underftand- 
ing  that  poet.  In  the  year  1712,  when  Theophraftus's  Cha- 
racters were  publifhed  by  Needham,  there  were  printed  along 
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with  them  feme  lectures  of  profefFor  Duport  upon  the  firft  fix- 
teen  Characters,  excepting  the  fifth.  Thefe  lectures  had  lain 
in  the  famous  library  of  More,  biihop  of  Ely,  for  many  years, 
and  were  at  firft  iuppofed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  lear- 
ned Stanley,  who  wrote  The  Lives  of  the  Greek  philofophers ; 
but,  upon  their  being  communicated,  they  were  foon  known 
to  belong  to  profefibr  Duport,  and  to  be  what  he  had  read  to 
his  pupils  at  Cambridge,  during  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion. 

DUPPA  (BRIAN)  a  learned  Englifh  bifliop,  was  born, 
upon  the  joth  of  March   1588-9,  at  Lewifham  in  Kent  j  of 
which  place  his  father  was  then  vicar.     He  was  educated  at 
Weftminfter-fchool  in  quality  of  a  king's  fcholar ;  and  from 
thence  elected  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  Oxford  in  May  1605. 
In  the  year  1612,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  All-Souls-college  : 
then  went  into  holy  orders  ;  and  travelled  abroad,  particularly 
into  France  and  Spain.     On  the  ift  of  July  1625,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity ;  and  by  the  intereft  and  re- 
commendation of  the  earl  ofDorfet,  to  whom  he  afterwards  be- 
came chaplain,  was  appointed  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford, 
upon  the  30th  of  June  1629.     In  the  year  1634,  he  was  con- 
ftituted  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,   and  foon  after 
made  chaplain  to  king  Charles  I.    He  was  appointed,  in  1638, 
tutor  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  to  his  bro- 
ther the  duke  of  York  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  nominated  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Chichefter.     In  the  year  1641,  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury,  but  received  no  benefit  from  it,  on 
account  of  the  confufions  that  followed.   Upon  the  fuppreflion 
of  epifcopacy,  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford:  and,  after 
that  city  was  furrendered,  attended  him  in  other  places,  par- 
ticularly during  his  imprifonment  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.     He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  majefty ;  and  is  faid  by  fome  to 
have  affifted  him  in  compofmg  the  E1KON  BASILIKE. 

After  the  death  of  his  royal  mafter,  he  retired  to  Richmond 
in  Surry,  where  he  lived  a  folitary  kind  of  life  till  the  reftora- 
tion  of  Charles  II.  Then  he  was  tranflated  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Winchefter,  to  which  he  was  elected  upon  the  loth  of 
September  1660;  and  alfo  made  lord-almoner.  About  the 
yeat  1661,  he  began  an  almfhoufe  at  Richmond,  which  he 
tolerably  well  endowed  ;  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  finifh 
it,  yet  it  was  finifhed  by  his  appointment,  and  at  his  expence. 
This  houfe  is  of  brick,  and  ftands  on  the  hill  above  Rich- 
mond ;  being  the  effect  of  a  vow  made  by  him  in  the  time  of 
king  Charles  the  Second's  exile.  On  the  gate  is  this  infcrip- 

tion; 
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tjon:  cc  I  will  pay  my  vows,  which  I  make  to  God  in  my 
"  trouble."     1  hen  follows :    "  In  memoriam  aufpicatifiimi 
'•  reditus  Caroli  Secundi  ad  fuos  hoc  ptochotrophium  ad  ho- 
"  norem  Dei  &  levamen  pauperum,  extrui  curavit  B.  D.  E. 
«  Winton.    Regi    ab  Eleemofynis  Anno    Domini    1661." 
The  biihop  had  a  more  than  ordinary  affection  for  Richmond, 
not  only  becaufe  he  had  refuled  there  feveral  years,  during  the 
abfence  of  the  royal  family,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  had  educated 
the  prince  in  that  place.     He  had  defigned  fome  other  works  Wood,  ibid, 
of  piety  and  charity,  but  was  prevented  by  death  :  for  he  en- 
joyed his  new  dignity  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  dying 
at  Richmond  on  the  26th  of  March,  1662,  aged  73  years  and 
1 6  days.     A  few  hours  before  he  expired,  king  Charles  II. 
honoured   him  with  a  vifit :  and  kneeling  down  by  the  bed- 
fide,  begged  his  blefiing  :  which  the  bifhcp,  with  one  hand 
on  his  majefty's    head,    and   the   other  lifted    up  to  heaven, 
gave  with  a  mofl:  pafnonate  zeal.     He  was  buried  in    Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  on  the  north  fide  of  king  Edward  the  Confef- 
for's  chapel ;  where   a  large  marble  llone  was   laid   over  his 
grave,  with  only  thefe  Latin  Words  engraved  upon  it :  "  Hie 
"  jacet  Brianus  Winton/' 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  feveral  fums  of  money  to  chari- 
table ufes  ;  particularly,  lands  in  Pembridge  in  Herefordfhire, 
which  coft  250!.  fettled  v.^on  an  alin^-houie  there  begun  by 
his  father  ;  500!.  to  be  paid  to  the  biihop  of  Sarusn,  to  be  be- 
llowed upon  an  organ  in  that  church,  or  fuch  other  Me  as  the 
bifhop  fhall  think  ruteft ;  500!.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  towards  the  new  buildings;  200 1. 
to  be  beftowed  on  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefter,  as  the 
bifhop,  and  dean  and  chapter  {hall  think  fit  ;  200 1.  to  the  ca- 
thedral church  at  Winchefter  ;  40!.  to  the  poor  of  Levifham 
in  Kent,  where  he  was  born ;  40 1  to  the  poor  of  Greenwich ; 
2ol.   to  the  poor  of  Weftham  in  Suifex,  and   20 1.   more  to 
provide  communion   plate  in   that  parifh,  if  they  want  it, 
otherwife  that  20 1.  alfo  to  the  poor  ;  20 1.  to  the  poor  of  Wi- 
tham  in  SufTex  ;   lol.  per  annum  for  ten  years   to  William 
Watts,  to  encourage   hi.n   to  continue  in  his  ftudies  ;  50!. 
a-piece   to  ten  widows  of  clergymen;  50!.  a-piece   to  ten 
loyal  officers,  not  yet  provided  for;  200 1.   to  All-Souls  col- 
lege in  Oxford  ;  300  1.  to  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in 
London  ;  and  above  rocol    in  :everal  fums  to  private  friends 
and  fervants  :  fo  th^t  th '  character,  given  of  him  by  bifhop 
Burnet,  has  been   thought    neither  kind,    nor   ftridly  juft. 
"  He  had  been,  fays  ;iiat  hiftorian,  the  king's  tutor,  though 

no 
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"  no  way  fit  for  the  pott  :  but  he  was  a  meek  and  humble: 
"  man,  and  much  loved  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper ;  and 
"  and  would  have  been  more  efteemed,  if  he  had  died  before 
"  the  restoration,  for  he  made  not  the  ufe  of  the  great  wealth, 
Hift.  of  his  cc  tiiat  flowed  in  upon  him,  as  was  expected." 
n  p'.™"',  He  wrote  and  publiftied  a  few  pieces :  as,  I.  «  The  foul's 
folio.  '  '  "  foliloquies,  and  conference  with  confcience."  A  fermon  be- 
fore king  Charles  I,  at  Newport  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  on  the 
25th  of  O&ober,  being  the  monthly  fair,  on  Pfalm  xlii,  5. 
Lond.  1648,  410.  2.  "  Angels  rejoicing  for  fmners  repent- 
*'  ins;."  A  fermon  on  Luke  >:v.  10.  Lond.  1648,  4to. 
3.  ""A  guide  for  the  penitent :  or,  a  model  drawn  up  for  the 
"  help  of  a  devout  foul  wounded  with  fin."  Lond.  1660, 
8vo.  and  I2mo.  4.  Holy  rules  and  helps  to  devotion,  both  in 
"  prayer,  and  practice,  in  two  parts."  Lond.  1674,  I2ino. 
with  the  author's  picture  in  the  beginning.  This  was  pub- 
Wood,  ibid.  Itfhed  by  Benjamin  Parry,  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college  in  Oxford. 
The  life  of  archbifhop  Spotfwood  is  likewife  faid  by  fome  to 
have  been  written  by  bifhop  Duppa  :  but,  as  mr.  Wood  juftly 
obferves,  that  could  not  be,  becaufe  it  was  written  by  a  native 
of  Scotland. 

D  U  R  E  L  L  (JOHN)  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  in  the  ifle  of  Jerfey  in  1625,  and  fent  to 
Wood's  A-  Merton-college  in  Oxford,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  : 
Oxon.  but  when  that  city  came  to  be  garriibned  for  Charles  I,  and 
the  fcholars  took  arms  for  him,  he  left  it  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  went  to  France  ;  where,  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1644.  Af- 
terwards he  returned  to  his  own  country  ;  but  driven  from 
thence  a  fecond  time,  he  received  epifcopal  ordination  at  Paris, 
in  the  chapel  of  fir  Richard  Brown,  his  majefty's  then  refident 
in  France,  from  the  hands  of  Thomas,  bifhop  of  Galloway, 
about  1651  :  fo  that,  as  Wood  fays,  being  a  native  of  Jerfey, 
ordained  in  France,  and  by  a  Scotch  bifhop,  did  make  fome 
doubt,  whether  he  was,  what  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  books, 
46  ecclefias  Anglicanse  prefbyter.  Soon  after  he  was  invited 
by  the  reformed  church  at  Caen,  by  an  exprefs  on  purpofe,  to 
come  and  fupply  the  place  of  the  famous  oriental ift  and  critic 
Samuel  Bochart,  who  was  then  going  into  Sweden,  upon  an 
invitation  from  queen  Chriftina ;  and  by  the  landgrave  of  HefTe, 
to  preach  in  French  at  his  highnefs's  court,  whofe  letters  he 
kept  by  him  to  his  death  :  but  it  happened,  that  he  could  not 
accept  of  either  of  thefe  invitations,  being  made  chaplain  to 

the 
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the  duke  de  la   Force,  father  to  the  princefs  of  Turenne, 
Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England  ; 
and  was  very   inftrumental   in   letting  up  the  new    epifcopal 
French  church  at  the  Savoy  in  London.  In  1603,  he  had  a  pre- 
bend conferred  upon  him  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  another 
foon  after  in  that  of  Windfor,  and  another  after  that  in   the 
church   of  Durham  ;  being  all  the  while  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  his  majefty.     In  1669,  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  by  virtue  of  the   chancellor's  letters,  who  tells  the 
academians,  that  Durell's  "  fame  was  fo  well  known  to  them, 
"  efpecially  for  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  in   the  church, 
"  that    he    could  hardly  propofe  any  thing  to  them  in  his  be- 
"  half,  in  which  they  would  not  be  willing  to  prevent  him  : ' 
and  fays,  that   "  though  they  were  better  judges   of  his  parts 
"  and  learning,  yet  they  had  net  fo  much  experience  of  his 
"  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  fervice  to  his  majefty  as  himfelf."     In 
1677,  he  was  made  dean  of  Windfor,  but  did  not  live   long 
enough   to  be  a  bimop,  though  he  lived  feme  years  after.     All 
thefe  preferments  he  obtained,  partly  through  his  own  quali- 
fications, being   not  only  a  good  fcholar,  but  alfo   a  perfect 
courtier  ;  and  partly  through  his  great  intereft  with  Charles  II, 
to  whom  he  was  perfonally  known  both  in  Jerfey  and  France. 
He  publiflied  feveral  things,  and  among  the  reft,   i.  "  The 
"  liturgy   of  the    church    of  England  aiTerted,  in   a  fermon, 
"  preached  in  French  at  the  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  before  the 
"  French  congregation."     Tranfluted  into  Englifh  by  G.  B. 
doctor  in  phyfic.  Lond.   1662.     2.  "  A  view  of  the   govern- 
"  ment  and  public  worfhip  of  God  in  the  reformed  churches 
u  beyond  the  feas  :  wrherein  is   fhewed  their  conformity  and 
"  agreement  with  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  eftablifhed 
4<  by  the  aft  of  uniformity."  Lond.   1662.     Exceptions  being 
made    to  this   book    by    the    Nonconformifts,    he  publifhed, 
3.  "  A  vindication  of  the  church  of  Enj  land  againft  the  un- 
"  juft  and  impudent  accufations  of  ths   Schifmatics."  Lond. 
1669.     He  died  June  8,   1683,  and  v/as  buried  at  Windfor, 
with  this  fhort  inlcription  over  him  : 

Johannes  Durell,  S.  T.  D. 
Windeforienfis  Saceili  Decanus,  hie 
jacet,  expe&ans  Refurreclionem  ; 
obiit  Ann.  jEtatis  58.  A  Chr.  Nat.   1683.  8  Id.  Jun. 

Mr.  Wood  fays,  "  He    v/as  a   perfon  of  unbiaffed  and  fixed  Athen. 
<c  principles,  untainted  and  fteauy  loyalty,  as  conftandy  ad-  Oxoia« 
VOL.  IV*  »<  hering 
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"  hcring  to  the  finking  caufe  and  intereft  of  his  fovereign  m 
<c  the  worft  of  times  ;  who  dared,  with  an  unfliaken  and 
"  undaunted  refolution,  to  {land  up  and  maintain  the  honour 
"  and  dignity  of  the  Englifti  church,  when  flie  was  in  her 
"  loweft  and  deplorable  condition.  He  was  very  well  verfed 
"  alfo  in  all  the  ccntroverfies  on  foot  between  the  church  and 
tc  the  difciplinarian  party;  thejuftnefs  and  reafonablenefs  of 
4C  the  eftablifhed  conftitutions  of  the-  former  no  one  of  late 
"  years  hath  more  plainly  manifefted,  or  with  greater  learn- 
"  ing  more  fuccefsfully  defended  againft  its  moft  zealous  mo- 
"  dern  impugners,  than  he  hath  done."  Foreign  writers  alfo 
have  fpoken  well  of  him.  Father  Simon,  in  his  critical 
hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  calls  him  "  a  learned  Prote- 
"  ftant  divine ;"  and  dr.  Lewis  de  Moulin,  with  whom  he 
had  been  engaged,  commends  him  neverthelefs  for  his  civility 
Patronus  and  candour,  and  for  the  beauty  and  fmoothnefs  of  his  lan- 

bona  fidci,    p-ua^e 
&c.  p.  i.      &      °  ' 

D  U  R  E  R    (ALBERT)    defcended  from    an    Hungarian 
family,  and  born  at  Nuremberg  upon  the  20th  of  May  1471, 
Melchior      was  one  °f  tne  ^e^  engravers  and  painters  of  his  age.     Having 
Adam,  in    made  a  flight  beginning  with  a  pencil  in  the  (hop  of  his  father, 
vitis  Phiiof.  who  Was  a  goldfmith,  he  aflbciated  himfelf  with  an  indifferent 
eg^a        painter,  named  Martin  Hupfe,  who  taught  him  to  engrave  on 
copper,    and  to  manage   colours.      Albert  procured   himfelf 
likewife  to  be  inftru£ted  in  arithmetic,  perfpeclive  and  geome- 
try -,  and  then  he  undertook,  at   twenty-fix  years   of  age,  to 
exhibit  fome  of  his  works  to  the  public.     The  firft  work  of 
his  graver  was  the  three  Graces,  reprefented  by  three  naked 
women,  perfectly   well  lhaped;    having   over   their  heads  a 
globe,  in  which  was  engraved  the  date  of  the  year  1497.     He 
engraved  the   whole  life  and  paflion   of  Chrift  in  thirty-fix 
pieces,  which  were  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  Marc  Antonio 
Franci  took  the  liberty    to  copy  them.     Vafari  relates,  that 
having  counterfeited  them'upon  copper-plates  with  rude  engra- 
ving, as  Albert  Durer  had  done  on  wood,  and  put  the  mark 
ufed  by  Albert  in  his  work,  namely,  A.  D,  he  made  them  fo 
much  like  his,  that,    no-body  knowing  Antonio's  trick,  they 
were  thought  to  be  Albert's,  and  fold  as  fuch.     Albert  hearing 
of  this,  and  receiving  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  counterfeit 
cuts,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  immediately  went  to   Venice, 
and  complained  of  Marc  Antonio  to  the  government :  he  ob- 
tained 
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tained  no  other  fatisfa£tion,  but  that  Marc  Antonio  ihould  not  ^a^n>  vir-« 

j          •         " 

for  the  future  put  Albert's  name  and  mark  to  his  works.  'oj 

As  Albert  Durer  did  not  make  fo  much  ufe  of  the  pencil  as 
the  graver,  few  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  met  with,  except  in 
the  palaces  of  princes.  They  are  faid  to  be  done  in  fo  elegant 
a  manner,  that  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  better  ex- 
prefTed.  His  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  palace  at 
Prague,  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  paintings  :  and 
Gaipar  Velius  commended  it  very  finely  in  a  couple  of  Latin 
verles,  where  he  fuppofes  an  angel,  upon  the  fight  of  it,  to 
cry  out  in  admiration  to  Eve,  "  You  are  more  beautiful,  than 
"  when  I  drove  you  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden  :" 

"  Ano;elus  hos  cernens,  miratus  dixit :  ab  horto 

o  * 

"  Non  ita  formofos  vos  ego  depuleram. 

Mr.  Bullart,  who  relates  this,  adds  the  following  particulars  : 
that  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  palace,  a  picture  of  Chrift 
bearing  his  crofs,  which  the  city  of  Nuremberg  prefcnted  to 
the  emperor  ;  an  adoration  of  the  wife  men ;  and  two  pieces  of 
the  paffion  :  that  he  made  for  the  monaftery  at  Francfort  an 
aiTumption,  the  beauty  of  which  was  a  good  income  to  the 
monks,  by  the  prefents  made  to  them  for  the  fight  of  fo  ex- 
quifite  a  piece  :  that  the  people  of  Nuremberg  carefully  pre- 
ierve,  in  the  fenators  hall,  his  portraits  of  Charlemagne,  and 
fome  emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  twelve  apoflles, 
whofe  drapery  is  very  agreeable  :  that  he  fent  to  Raphael  his 
portrait  of  himfelf  done  upon  canvafs,  without  any  colours, 
or  touch  of  the  pencil,  only  heightened  with  {hades  and  white, 
but  with  luch  ftrength  and  elegance,  that  Raphael  was  furpri- 
zed  at  the  fight  of  it  ;  and  that  this  excellent  piece,  coming 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Julio  Romano,  was  placed  by  him 
among  the  curiofities  of  the  palace  of  Mantua.  Academ; 

The  particular  account,  which  we  find  in  Vafari  of  his  en-  * 
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gravings,  is  curious  :  and  it  is  no  (mall  compliment  to  him,  to 

have  this  Italian  author  own,  that  the  prints  of  Albert  Durer 
being  brought  to  Italy,  excited  the  painters  there  to  perfect 
that  part  of  the  art,  and  ferved  them  for  an  excellent  model. 
He  is  infinitely  copious  in  extolling  the  delicacy  of  this  admi- 
rable engraver,  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  his  fme  imagination. 
It  is  certain,  that  Albert  Durer  had  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
defigns  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  execute  them  all  while 
he  worked  on  copper,  fince  every  piece  fo  done  coft  him  a 
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great  deal  of  time,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  working  on  wood, 
The  two  Hrft  works  he  performed  in  that  way  are  the  behead- 
ing of  John  Baptiil,  and  the  head  of  that  faint  prefented   to 
Herod  in  a  charger  :  thefe  were  publifhed   in  the  year  1510. 
One  of  his  beft  pieces  is  a  St.  Euftachius  kneeling  before  a 
ftag,  which  has  a  crucifix  between  its  horns  :  which  cut,  fays 
Vite  de  pit-  Vafari,  is  wonderful,  and  particularly  for  the  beauty  of  the 
tori,  p.  iii.  jo^g  reprefented  in  various  attitudes,    John  Valentine  Andreas, 
P>3°IS        a   doctor  in  divinity  in   the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  fent  this 
piece  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwkk,  with  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  correfpond  :  to  whom  the  prince  replied  by 
letter,  "  You  have  extremely  obliged  me  by  your  new  pre- 
"  fent  ;  a  cut,  which  merits  a  nobler  metal  than  brafs,  done 
"  by  the  celebrated   painter   of  Nuremberg,    and   which,  I 
"  think,    wants   nothing,    unlefs    Zeuxis   or   Parrhanus,    or 
"  fome  perfon  equally  favoured  by  Minerva,  fhould   add  co- 
"  lours  and  the  native  form."     The  praifes,  which  this  fame 
divine  cave  to  Durer  in  his  anfwer  to  the  letter  of  this  prince, 
are  remarkable  and  worth  tranfcribing  :   "  I  could  eafily  guefs, 
"  fays  he,  that  the  Euftachius  of  Durer  would  not  prove  an 
"  unacceptable  prefent   to   you,  from  whatever  hand  a  per- 
"  formance  of  that  admirable  artift  came.     It  is  very   furpri- 
"  zing  in  regard  to  that  man,  that,   in  a  rude  and  barbarous 
"  age,  he  was  the  firft  of  the  Germans,  who  not  only  arrived 
"  to  an  exa6r.  imitation  of  nature  by  the  perfection  of  his  art, 
<c  but  likewiie  left  no  fecond  ;  being  fo  abfolute  a  mafter  of  it 
*6  in  all  its  parts,  in  etching,  engraving,  ftatuary,  architec- 
"  ture,  optics,  fymmetry,  and  the  reft,  that  he  had  no  equal, 
*'  except  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  his  contemporary  and 
*c  rival  ;  and  left  behind  him  fuch  works,  as  were  too  much 
"  for  the  life  of  one  man.     He  lived  always  in  a  frugal  man- 
<c  ner,  and  with   the  appearance  of  poverty.     The  Italians 
"  highly  efteem  him,  and  reproach  us   for  not  fetting  a  due 
"  value  on  the  ornaments  of  our  own  country."     We  learn 
Seleniana     from  the  fame  authority,  that  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  or- 


Auguftalia,  rfered  the  plate  of  St.  Euftachius  to  be  gilded  ;  and  that  Durer 
°3'  at  the  intimation  of  his  friend  and  patron  BilibaldusPirkheime- 
rus,  corrected  an  error  in  it,  which  was,  that  the  ftirrups  of 
the  horfe,  on  which  Euftachius  was  to  ride,  were  too  fliort. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  had  a  great  affection  for  Albert 
Durer,  treated  him  with  a  particular  regard,  and  gave  him  a 
good  penfion,  and  letters  of  nobility  :  and  Charles  V,  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  followed  Maximilian's 
example  in  favour  and  liberality  to  Durer.  This  eminent 

man 
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man  died  at  Nuremberg  upon  the  6th  of  April  1528,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  John's  church,  where  his 
good  friend  Pirckheimer  ereded  a  very  honourable  fepulchral 
infcription  to  him.  He  was  married  ;  and  fome  writers  fay, 
that  he  had  a  Xantippe  for  his  wife,  while  others  relate,  that 
in  painting  the  virgin  Mary,  he  took  her  face  for  his  model. 
It  is  not  impoflible,  that  both  thefe  accounts  may  be  true, 
efpecially  if  (he  was  a  beauty,  which  however  fome  have  af- 
firmed fhe  was  not.  He  was  a  man  of  moft  agreeable  con- 
verfation,  and  a  lover  of  mirth  and  diverfions ;  yet  he  was 
virtuous  and  wife,  and,  to  his  honour  be  it  faid,  never  em- 
ployed his  art  in  obfcene  reprefentations,  though  it  feems  to 
have  been  the  fafhion  of  his  times,  "  Who  does  not  know, 
"  fays  Melchior  Adam,  that  not  a  few  hunted  after  the 
"  praife  and  admiration  of  the  vulgar  by  painting  obfcenely  ? 
exhibiting  publickly  in  their  pictures  not  only  thofe  actions, 
which  cannot  be  done  decently  except  in  private,  but  alfo 
thofe  which,  when  done  i/i  the  moft  fecret  manner,  are 
enormoufly  fcandalous.  Cart  fuch  perfons  be  thought  chaffe, 
whofe  head  and  hands  are  employed  in  fuch  works  ? — Upon 
this  occafion  therefore  we  may  juftly  admire  Durer,  who 
was  always  an  inviolable  obferver  of  decency  and  modefty. 
— No  kind  of  obfcenity  appears  in  his  performances,  his 
"  chafte  mind  being  wholly  averfe  to  fuch  things."  Melch.  A- 

Albert  Durer  wrote  feveral  books,  which  were  publifhed  d*m'  as 
after  his  death.  His  book  upon  the  rules  of  painting,  intitled, 
"  De  fymmetria  partium  in  re&is  formis  humanorum  corpo- 
"  rum,"  is  one  of  them.  As  he  had  hard  work  to  pleafe  him- 
*<  felf,  he  proceeded  flowly  in  it,  and  did  not  live  to  fee  the 
edition  of  it  fmifhed  :  his  friends  however  finifhed  it  according 
to  his  directions.  It  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  folio  in 
1532,  and  at  Paris  in  1557.  An  Italian  verfion  alfo  was 
publifhed  at  Venice  in  1591.  The  other  works  of  Durer  are, 
"  Inftitutiones  Geometric^,  Paris,  1532:  De  urbibus,  arci- 
"  bus,  caitellifque  oondendis  &  muniendis,  Paris,  1531  '.  De 
"  varietate  figurarum,  et  flexuris  partium,  ac  geftibus  imagi- 
"  nurn,  Nuremberg,"  1534.  A  difcourfe  of  his,  concerning 
the  fymmetry  of  the  parts  of  an  horfe,  was  ftolen  from  him  ; 
and  though  he  well  knew  the  thief,  yet  he  chofe  to  bear  the 
lofs  contentedly,  than  to  deviate  from  his  natural  moderation 
and  mildnefs,  as  he  muft  have  done,  if  he  had  profecuted 

Melch.  A- 
It  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  Albert  Durer,  being  no  fcho-  dam. 

wrote  all  his  works  in  Hi^h-Dutch  j  which  were  tranfla- 
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ted  into  Latin  by  other  hands.  Thus,  his  treatife  above- 
mentioned  upon  painting  was  tranflated  by  that  very  learned 
man  Joachimus  Camerarius  ;  from  whofe  preface  to  that  work 
Melchior  Adam  has  borrowed  all  that  he  relates  concerning 
Albert  Durer,  and  we  chiefly  from  him. 

D'U  R  F  E  Y  (THOMAS)  an  eminent  Englifh  fongfter, 
ivas  born  in  Devonshire,  but  when,  or  where,  we  know  not  j 
and  bred  to  the  law,  which  profeiTion  he  foon  forfook,  that  he 
might  be  mere  at  liberty  to  write  plays  and  compofe  fongs. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays  with  various  fuccefs ;  but 
compofing  fongs  feemed  to  be  his  chief  talent,  which  he  would 
do  to  the  mod  difficult  tunes :  for  his  words  were  not,  as  other 
poets  were,  fet  to  mufic,  but  he  made  words  to  the  mufic. 
Poor  D'Urfey  died  before  his  time  ;  for,  had  he  lived  till  the 
ballad-opera's  came  into  vogue,  what  a  figure  muft  he  have 
made?  He  was  like  wife  much  admired  for  finging  his  own 
fongs,  and  received  many  favours  from  perfons  of  great  qua- 
lity upon  that  account.  The  late  duke  of  Albermarle,  fon 
of  general  Monk,  had  him  frequently  at  his  table  to  divert  his 
company  in  that  way  ;  of  which  Tom  was  not  a  little  vain, 
as  we  may  gather  from  part  of  a  fong,  made  upon  him  at  that 
time  : 

He  prates  like  a  parrot^ 


He  fups  with  the  duke, 
And  he  lies  in  a  garret. 

Nay,  even  crowned  heads  have  condefcended  to  admit  him 
to  their  pretence,  and  feemed  not  a  little  diverted  by  him.  It 
is  no  wonder  to  hear  this  of  fo  merry  a  monarch  as  Charles 
the  Second  ;  but  even  king  William,  who  was  of  fo  referved  a 
temper,  and  fo  little  fond  of  mufic,  or  any  amufements  of  that 
kind,  would  needs  have  D'Urrey  one  night  to  fmg  to  him. 
The  kin?,  it  is  faid,  laughed  very  heartily,  and  ordered  him  a 
prefent ;  but  not  quite  fo  much,  as  queen  Anne  is  faid  to  have 
afterwards  given  him  for  finging  a  fong  to  her,  wrote  on  pur- 
p->fe  to  ridicule  the  late  princels  Sophia,  eledtorefs  dowager  of 
Hanover :  which  began, 

The  crown  is  too  weighty 
For  fhoulders  of  ei^htv, 

•^        /  — 

and 
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and  for  which  her  majefly  ordered  him  fifty  guineas.  This 
ftory,  however,  though  it  does  well  enough  to  adorn  our  me- 
moirs of  mr.  D'Urfey,  we  do  not  deliver  as  a  true  ftory  :  it 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  party  fiction,  or  perhaps  in- 
vented fmce  for  the  fake  of  merriment :  for  who  can  believe, 
that  queen  Anne,  whatever  her  affections  might  be  towards 
the  princefs  Sophia,  would  encourage,  or  even  fuffer  fuch  in- 
folent  familiarity  from  fo  mean  a  fubject  ?  Mr.  D'Urfey  was 
buried  in  the  parifh  of  St.  James's  Weftminfter,  with  this  in- 
fcription  on  a  {tone  creeled  to  his  memory, 

TOM    D'URFEY    died  February  26,  1723. 

There  are  few  or  no  particulars  relating  to  the  life  of  mr. 
D'Uifey  preferved.  That  he  was  a  man  of  fome  abilities,  and 
enjoyed  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  men  of  the  greateft  parts 
in  his  time,  may  eafily  be  collected  from  what  the  author  of 
the  Guardian  fays  of  him.  The  6yth  number  of  that  paper 
was  written  by  mr.  Addifon  in  favour  of  D'Urfey,  who  was 
grown  old  and  poor,  to  procure  a  full  houfe  to  a  play  of  his 
own  compofing,  which  was  then  going  to  be  acted  for  his 
benefit :  where  D'Urfey 's  character,  though  humoroufly  re- 
prefented,  is  fet  in  a  very  agreeable  and  even  amiable  light. 
After  referring  our  reader  to  his  picture,  as  drawn  at  large  in 
that  number,  we  will  content  ourfelves  with  tranfcribing  the 
laft  paragraph  :  "  After  what  I  have  faid,  fays  the  Guardian, 
u  and  much  more  that  I  might  fay,  on  this  fubject,  I  queflion 
<c  not  but  the  world  will  think,  that  my  old  friend  ought  not 
"  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  a  finging- 
"  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  Pindaric  liberty,  which  is  fuitable 
"  to  a  man  of  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry, 
"  and  I  hope  they  will  make  him  eafy,  fo  long  as  he  ftays 
"  among  us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  they  cannot 
"  do  a  kindnefs  to  a  more  diverting  companion,  or  a  more 
"  chearful,  honeft,  and  good-natured  man."  The  fame  au- 
thor, in  number  82,  puts  his  readers  in  mind,  when  D'Ur- 
fey's  benefit  came  on,  of  fome  other  circumftances  favourable 
to  him  :  fo  that,  though  his  genius  was  only  turned  for  fing- 
fong,  or  ballad,  which  is  perhaps  the  loweft  fpecies  of  poetry, 
yet  we  muft  not  defpife  the  man,  who  was  thus  loved,  and, 
though  in  jocular  terms,  praifed  by  mr.  Addifon. 

T  4  D  U  R  Y 
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D  U  R  Y  (JoHN)  in  Latin,  Duraeus,    a   divine  of  Scot- 
land, who  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  re-unite  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts.     His  ftrong  inclination    for  this  great  work, 
and  his  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  it,  induced  him  to  let  his 
fuperiors   know,  that  he  could   employ  his  talents  better  by 
travelling  through  the  world,  than  if  he  was  confined   to  the 
care  of  one  flock.     They  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  go  from  place  to  place,  to  negotiate  an  accom- 
modation between  the  Proteftant  churches.     He  obtained  like- 
vvife  the  approbation  and  recommendation   of  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  ;  and    was   affifted  by  the  biihop  of  Kilmore, 
and  alfo  bv  dr.  Jofeph  Hall  bifhop  of  Exeter,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges in  the  preface  to  his  Prodromus.     He    began    by   pub- 
liking  his  plan  of  a  re-union  in  the  year  1634  ;  and  the  fame 
year  appeared  at  a  famous  afTembly  of  the  Evangelics  in  Ger- 
many  at  Francfort.     The   fame  year   alfo  the  churches   of 
Tranfylvania  fent  him  their  advice  and  counfel.     Afterwards 
he  negotiated  with  ihe  divines  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  :  he 
turned   himfelf  every  way  ;    he  confulted  the  univcrfities,  he 
communicated  their  anf  vers,  and  was  not  deterred  by  the  un- 
fuccefsfulnefs  of  his   pains,    even  in  the  year  1661.     He  ap- 
peared  at  that  time  as  much  pofieffed  as  ever  with  hopes  of 
fucceeding;  and,  going  for  Germany,  defired   of  the  divines 
of  Utrecht   an  authentic  teftimony  of  their  good  intentions, 
after  having  informed  them  of  the  ftate  in  which  he  had  left  the 
affair  with  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; and  ofwhat  hadpafled  at  the  court  of  HeiTe,  and 
the  mea  ur^s,  which  were  actually  taken  at  Geneva,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Metz.     Ke  defired   to  have  this  teftimonial  of  the 
divines  of  Utrecht,  in  order  to  fhew  it  to  the  Germans  :  he 
obtained  it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  end  of  a  Latin  work,  which 
he  publiihed   this   year   at  Amfterdam,  under  the  following 
c  Johannis  Duraei  irenicorum   tractatuum  Prodromus, 
in  quo  praelhninares  continentur  tra&atus  de,  primo,  pacis 
ecclefiafticae  remoris  e  medio  tollendis  :  fecundo,  de  con- 
cordhc  evangelic?-  f undamentis  fufficienter  jactis  :  tertio,  de 
reconciliations  re!igiof?e  procurandae  arguments  &  mediis  : 
quarto,  de  methodr.  ir.veftigatoria  ad   controverfias    omnes, 
line  contradicendi  dudlo  &  praejudicio,  pacifice  decidendas. 
Cui  praemittuntur  collectorum  inter  Proteftantes  confiliorum 
pacificorum  harmonise,    propediem  Deo  permittente  ador- 
nandat  et  in  lucem  edendae."     The  preface  of  this  book  is 
:ed  at  Amfterdam,  October  the  ift,  j66i. 
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DURY. 

Being  at  Frankfort    in  April  1662,  he  declared   to    fome 

fentlemen  at  Metz,  that  he  longed  extremely  to  fee  monfieur 
erri.  He  reiblved  at  length  to  go  to  Metz,  but  he  met  with 
two  difficulties  :  the  nrft  was,  that  he  muft  confent  to  drefs 
after  the  French  fafhion,  like  a  countryman ;  the  fecond,  to 
have  his  great  white  and  fquare  beard  fhaved.  He  got  thefe 
difficulties  over,  and  went :  and,  upon  his  arrival,  monfieur 
Ferri  was  fo  furprized,  fo  overjoyed,  and  fo  very  er.ger  to 
falute  this  good  doctor  and  fellow-labourer  immediately,  that 
he  forgot  to  tie  the  firings  of  his  breeches,  and  went  out  half 
drefled.  They  conferred  much  ;  and  their  fubjecr.  was  a  coa- 
lition of  religions.  However,  in  the  year  1674,  Dury  began  See  Art. 
to  be  much  difcouraged  ;  nor  had  he  any  longer  hopes  of 
fervir.g  the  church,  by  the  methods  he  had  hitherto  taken. 
He  had  therefore  reccurfe  to  another  expedient,  as  a  fure 
means  of  re-uniting,  not  only  Lutherans  and  Calviniftg,  but 
all  Chriftians  ;  and  this  was,  by  labouring  a  new  explication 
of  the  Apocalypfe.  Accordingly  he  publifhed  at  Frankfort  a 
little  treatife  in  French  in  the  year  1674,  intitled,  "  Of  un- 
"  derftanding  the  Apocalypfe  by  itfelf,  as  all  the  holy  Scrip- 
*c  tures  ought  reafonably  to  be  underftood."  He  enjoyed  then 
a  quiet  retreat  in  the  country  of  Hefle  :  where  Hedwige  So- 
phia, princefs  of  HefTe,  who  had  the  regency  of  the  country, 
had  aligned  him  a  very  commodious  quarter,  with  a  table 
well  furniihed,  and  had  given  him  free  poftage  for  his  letters. 
He  returns  her  thanks  for  this,  in  the  epiftle  dedicatory  to  the 
book  abovementioned.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  died. 
He  was  an  honeft  man,  full  of  zeal  and  piety,  but  became  at 
laft  fomewhat  fanatical.  Hiftory  tells  us  of  fome  noble  Ro- 
man, who,  in  paffing  through  Greece,  offered  his  fervice  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  and  agreement  in  matters  of 
opinion  among  the  philofophers  of  Athens  ;  but  that  all  his  en- 
deavours effected  nothing  more  among  them  than  an  agree- 
ment in  laughing  at  him  for  his  pains.  It  may  fairly  be  que- 
ried, whether  the  wi.er  and  more  political  among  the  Pro- 
teftant  religionifts  might  not  in  like  manner  fecretly  laugh  at 
Dury  for  his  projected  plan  of  re-union,  though  decency 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  treat  him  with  open  contempt  :  the 
fcheme  was  equally  wild  and  impracticable. 

The  letter  which  Dury  wrote  to  Peter  du  Moulin,  "  con- 
"  cerning  the  ftate  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
<c  and  Ireland,  under  Cromwell,"  was  printed  with  fome 
other  pieces  at  London,  in  1658,  in  I2mo,  by  the  care  of 
Lewis  du  Moulin  ,  and  is  curious, 
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DYER    (fir   TAMES)    an   eminent  Englifh  lawyer,    and 

chief  juftice  of  the  Common-Pleas,  in    the  reign    of  queen 

Elizabeth,  was  defcended  from  a   gentleman's   family  in  So- 

merferihire,  and  born  at  Roundhill   in  that  county  about  the 

Fuller's       year  151  1.     He  received   part  of  his  education  at  Broadgate- 

Worthiesof  Jail  in  the  univerfitv  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a  2en- 

c  * 

tleman-commoner  ;  and  removed  from  thence  without  taking 

iT'l'f?")^  **-"* 

Wood's  A-  a  degree,  as  being  intended  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  to  the 

then.  Oxon.  Middle-Temple,  London.  In  that  fociety  he  foon  diftin- 
cuifhed  himfelf,  as  \vell  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  parts,  as  by 
his  extreme  diligence  in  his  profeffion  ;  and,  after  having  con- 
tinued for  ibme  time  in  the  degree  of  barrifter,  he  was  elected 
fummer-reader  of  that  houfe  in  the  6th  year  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  By  the  king's  writ,  bearing  date  the  iQth  of  May 
1552,  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and 
was  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  parliament, 

Wcod,tc.  which  met  the  firft  of  March  the  fame  year.  On  the  igth  of 
October  1553?  he  was  made  one  of  the  queen's  ferjeants  at 
law;  in  which  ftation  he  amfted  at  the  trial  of  *ir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  for  high-treafon,  at  Guild-hall,  April  the 
I  jth  1554.  It  is  faid,  that  he  took  little  or  no  fhare  in  the 
affair  :  and  it  is  well  that  he  did  not,  fmce  that  profecution 

State  Trials,  does  no  honour  to   the  crown,  or  to  thofe  who  managed  it. 

v.  j.  p.  63.  Qn  trie  g^  of  May  1556,  being  then  a  knight  and  recorder 
of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  one  of  the  queen's  ferjeants,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Common-Pleas.  On  the  23d 
of  April  1557,  he  was  removed  to  the  King's-Bench,  and  fat 
as  a  puifne  judge  there,  during  the  remainder  of  queen  Mary's 
reign.  On  the  i8th  of  November  1559,  wnen  queen  Eliza- 
beth had  afcended  the  throne,  he  was  again  made  one  of  the 
judges  or  the  Common-Pleas  ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  January 
following,  became  chief  juftice  thereof.  In  this  high  office, 
few  have  ferved  with  greater  reputation  during  their  lives,  or 
left  a  greater  character  behind  them,  either  in  point  of  probity 

Tanner's  or  fufficiency.  He  continued  in  it  without  the  lead  diminu- 
0'  *'lon  c*ther  °'"  ^!S  own  reputation  or  of  the  queen's  favour 


& 

p.  42.         twenty-four  years,  which   is  longer  than  any  have  fat  in  that 

pod  either  before  or  fince.  He  died  at  Stanton  in  Hunting- 
donmiie,  where  he  had  purchafed  an  ellate,  upon  the  24th  of 
Marcli  1581,  in  the  7Oth  year  of  his  age.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  fir  Maurice  Abarrow  of  Hampfliire,  which  lady  was 
then  the  widow  of  fir  Thomas  Elliot  of  Carlton  in  Cambridge- 
fliire.  She  died  twelve  years  before  fir  James,  without  having 
any  children  ;  fo  that  hie  eftate  went  to  a  nephew,  whofe  de- 

fcendant 
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fcendant  was  raifed  to  the  degree  of  a  baronet,  by  letters  pa-  Baronettage 
tent  dated  June  the  8th  1627  ;  but  that  title  is  now  extinct.       ^England, 

Sir  James  Dyer  was  the  author  of  a  large  book  of  Reports,  ^^ 
which  were  publifhed  about  twenty  years  after  his  deceafe,  and 
have  been  highly  efteemed  for  their  fuccinctnefs  and  folidity. They 
were  printed  in  1601  ;  again  in  1606  in  410  ;  in  1621  in  fo- 
lio ;  in  1672  in  folio  :  but  the  beft  edition  is  in  1688,  and 
bears  the  following  title,  literally  tranflated  from  the  French  : 
"  Reports  of  feveral  felect  matters  and  refolutions,  of  the  re- 
<c  verend  judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  touching  and  concern- 
cc  ing  many  principal  points,  debated  by  them  in  the  feveral 
cc  reigns  of  the  moft  high  and  potent  princes,  the  kings 
"  Henry  VIII,  and  Edward  VI,  and  the  queens  Mary  and 
"  Elizabeth,  collected  and  reported  by  that  moil:  reverend 
"  judge,  fir  James  Dyer,  knt.  heretofore  chief  juflice  of  the 
cc  Common-Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  to  which 
"  are  now  addrd,  many  thoufand  references  to  other  books 
*c  of  the  common  law,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  befides  a 
"  great  number  of  cafes  that  were  never  before  printed ;  with 
"  three  tables,  the  firft  containing  the  principal  matters  in 
*e  the  faid  book;  the  fecond,  the  names  of  all  the  cafes  re- 
"  ported  therein ;  and  the  third,  the  names  of  the  new  cafes 
cc  added  in  the  margin."  That  moft  eminent  lawyer  fir  Ed- 
ward Coke  recommends  to  all  ftudents  in  the  law  thefe  Re- 
ports, which  he  calls,  cc  The  Summary  and  fruitful  obferva- 
"  tions  of  that  famous  and  moft  reverend  judge  and  fage  of  Preface  to 
"  the  law,  fir  James  Dyer."  the  3d  part 

Sir  James  left  behind  him  alfo  feme  other  writings  relative  Reports^ 
to  his  profeiTion,  as,  "  A  Reading  upon  the  ftatute  of  32 
<c  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  i.  of  wills;  and  upon  the  34th  and  35th 
"  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5.   for   the   explanation  of  the  ftatute," 
printed  at  London  in   1648,  4to.     By  thefe  performances, 
and,  by  the  fervices  he  did  his  country  upon  the  bench,  he 
came  fully  up  to  the  character,  which  Camden  has  given 
him,  of  being  ever  diftinguifhed  by  an  equal  and  calm  difpo- 
fition,  which  rendered  him  in  all  cafes  a  moft  upright  judge, 
as  his  penetration  and  learning  made  him  a  fit  interpreter  of 
the  laws  of  his  country :  "  Jacobus  Dierus,  fays  that  hifto- 
"  rian,  in  comrnuni  placitorum  tribunali  jufticiarius  primarius, 
"  qui  animo  femper  placido  &  fereno  omnes  judicis  aequifiimi 
66  partes  implevit,  &  juris  noftri  prudentiam  commentariis  il- 

"   lliftravit."  Annal.EIiz, 
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EACHARD    (dr.   JOHN)    an  Englifli  divine  of  great 
learning  and  wit,  was  defcended   of  a  good  family  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  bom  about  the  year  1635.     He  was 
carefully  inftruded   in  grammar  and  claiTical  literature,  and 
then  fent  to  Catharine-hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; 
where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1656,  and  a  matter's 
in  1660.    In  the  year  1670,  he  publiihed,  without  his  name, 
a  book,  intitled,  "  The  Grounds  and  occafions  of  the  con- 
"  tempt  of  the  clergy  and  religion  inquired  into.     In  a  let- 
"  ter  to  R.  L."     This   piece  being  attacked  by  feveral  wri- 
ters, he  publimed,  the  year  after,  "  Some  Obfervations  upon 
"  the  anfwer  to  an  enquiry  into  the  grounds  and  occafions  of 
"  the  contempt  of  the  clergy,  with  fome  additions.     In  a  fe- 
"  cond  letter  to  R.  L.  by  the  fame  author."     This  however 
was  a  reply  to  only  one  of  his  antagonifts :  the  reft  he  an- 
fwered  in  u  Some  letters,"  fubjoined  to  a  book  which  he  pub- 
limed  in  the  year  1672,  and  intitled,  "  Mr.  Hobbs's  State  of 
"  nature   confidered,    in  a  dialogue  between  Philautus   and 
"  Timothy."     This  work  was  dedicated  to  dr.  Gilbert  Shel- 
don, archbilliop  of  Canterbury ;  and  was   fo  well  received, 
that  the  year  after  he  publiihed  another  piece   againft  mr. 
Hobbs,  which  he  alfo  dedicated  to  the  fame  archbifhop.     It 
is  intitled,  "  Some  Opinions  of  mr.  Hobbs's  confidered,  in  a 
"  fecond  dialogue  between  Philautus  and  Timothy.     By  the 
"  fame  author."  We  do  not  find,  that  mr.  Hobbs  ever  vouch- 
fafed  to  enter  the  lifts  with  this  adverfary  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
eafy  to   conceive,   why  he  fhould  chufe  to  decline  it.     He 
would  have  been  puzzled  how  to  manage  him.     For  fuppofe 
mr.  Hobbs   to  have  exceeded  him,  as  he  certainly  did,    in 
ftrength  of  parts  and  folidity  of  judgment ;  fuppofe  him  alfo  to 
have  had  the  better  fide  of  the  queftion,  which  moft  will  eafi- 
ly  allow  that  he  had  not ;  yet  dr.  Eachard  had  fo  infinitely  the 
advantage  over  him,  in  point  of  wit  and  raillery,  that  he  was 
fure  to  carry  the  laugh  againft  him,  in  fpite  of  all  his  argu- 
ments. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  dr.  John  Lightfoot,  who  died  at  Ely, 
December  the  6th,  1675,  our  author  was  chofen  in  his  room 
rmfter  of  Catharine-hall ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  created 
dodor  of  divinity  by  the  royal  mandate.  He  died  about  the 
year  1696,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  mafterfhip  by  fir  William 
Dawes,  _ afterwards  archhiQiop  of  York.  All  the  above-men- 
tionea  pieces,  written  by  him,  were  colkaed  and  printed  in 
one  volume,,  in  8vo5  in  the  year  1705. 

EACHARD 
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EACHARD  (LAURENCE)  an  eminent  Englifh  hiftorian 
and  divine,  was  born  at  Baflam  near  Beccles  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  about  the  year  1671,  and  was  a  near  relation  oi  dr. 
John  Eachard,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  :  "  So  near 
"  a  one,  he  fays,  that  he  could  not  give  a  juft  character  of 
*'  thatexcellcnt  perfcn,  without  being  iiifpected  of  partiality  aid 
"  affection."     He  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who,  by  the  Hiftory  of 
death  of  an  elder  brother,  became  pofiefled  of  a  good  eitate  in  kng-'aad* 
that  county  ;    and,    after  having  been  properly   educated  in  ^V 
fchool-learninc:,  was  fent  to  Chrift's- college  in  the  univerfitv 

<•_ r  ^j  *' 

of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1691,  and  a  matter's  in  1695.  He  afterwards  went  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  prefented  to  the  livings  of  Welton  and  EHin- 
ton  in  Lincolnmire  ;  where  he  fper.t  above  twenty  v  "rs  of 
his  life,  and  difHniruifhed  himfelf  by  the  following  wor'^.  In 
the  year  1706,  he  publiihed  in  one  volume,  folio,  "  An  Hif- 
"  tory  of  England,  from  the  firft  entrance  of  Julius  Caefar  and 
"  the  Romans  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  James  I."  A 
fecond  edition  of  this  volume  was  publifhed  in  1718;  in  which 
year  came  out  his  fecond  and  third  volumes,  which  carry  his 
hiftory  down  to  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  kino;  James  II, 
and  of  the  eitablifhment  of  kinp;  William  and  queen  Mary. 
This  work  was  attacked  by  dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  in  a  letter  to 
the  author,  dated  October  the  2Oi:h,  1718.  The  doctor  ob- 
ferves,  that  when  he  took  mr.  Eachard 's  works  into  his  hands,  p.  $, 
he  was  rather  prejudiced  for  than  airainft  him,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  well  qualified  to  draw  up  fuch  a  work ;  and  that, 
v/hen  he  read  over  the  whole,  he  was  fo  little  inclined  to  de- 
tract from  him,  that  he  could  freely  fay  a  great  deal  in  his 
commendation.  "  The  clearnefs  of  your  method,  fays  he, 
"  and  the  perfpicuity  of  your  language,  are  two  very  great 
<c  excellencies,  which  I  admire.  I  am  fingularly  pleafed 
"  with  the  refrefhing  dividon  of  your  matter,  and  the  chro- 
"  nological  diftinction  of  the  feveral  parts  of  your  hiilory.  I 
"  neither  make  any  objections  againil  the  form  of  it  as  irre- 
"  gular  and  difproportionate,  nor  the  general  method  as  intri- 
"  cate  and  confufed,  no*  the  colouring  as  weak  and  unaffec- 
"  ting,  nor  the  ftile  as  mean,  flat,  or  infipid  :"  Dr.  Calamy 
has  excepted  to  nothing  of  this  kind,  the  purpofe  of  his  letter 
being,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  title  of  it,  "'  to  defend  the  true 
"  principles  of  the  revolution  ;  to  vindicate  the  Whigs  and 
"  DhTenters  ;  to  clear  feveral  perfons  of  diftinction  from  afper- 
"  fions ;  and  to  rectify  a  number  of  hiitorical  miftakes."  The 
doctor  tells  us,  that  he  efteems  the  firft  voluine  much  the  beft 

of 
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of  the  three.  This  hiftory  was  alto  feverely  animadverted 
on  by  mr.  John  Oldmixon,  in  his  "  Critical  hiftory  of  Eng- 
"  land,  and  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
"  the  royal  houfe  of  the  Stuarts."  There  is  an  epigram  in 
the  firft  volume  of  a  collection  of  poems,  publifned  by  mr. 
Dodfley  the  bookfeller,  upon  the  hiftories  of  Laurence  Eachard 
and  Gilbert  Burnet ;  v/hich  we  will  infert  in  this  place,  be- 
caufe  it  rives  no  improper  idea  of  both  thefe  hiftoriogra- 
phers : 

«  Gil's  hiftory  appears  to  me 

66  Political  anatomy, 

«c  A  cafe  of  fkeletons  well  done, 

4i  And  malefactors  every  one. 

rt  His  {harp  and  ftrong  incifion  pen 

*c  Hiftorically  cuts  up  men, 

"  And  does  with  lucid  (kill  impart 

"  Their  inward  ails  of  head  and  heart. 

*c  Laurence  proceeds  another  way, 

"  And  well-drefs'd  figures  does  difplay  : 

"  His  characters  are  all  in  flefh, 

"  Their  hands  are  fair,  their  faces  frefh  j 

"  And  from  his  fweet'ning  art  derive 

"  A  better  fcent  than  when  alive ; 

u  He  wax-work  made  to  pleafe  the  fons, 

"  Whole  fathers  were  Gil's  fkeletons." 

Mr.  Eachard  wrote  alfo  "  a  general  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
"  from  the  nativity  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  to  the  firft  eftablim- 
"  ment  of  Chriftianity  by  human  laws,  under  the  emperor 
"  Conftantine  the  Great."  This  work  has  pafTed  through 
feveral  editions  in  different  fizes,  and  is  recommended  bv  the 

r  J 

learned  dr.  Prideaux,  as  "  the  beft  of  its  kind  in  the  Engliih 
Connexion,  «  tongue."     He  was  the  author  Hkewife  of  fome  fmaller  pro- 
cc'6  V8ol<  Uli  dudions,  as,  "  A  Hiftory  of  the  revolution,  and  the  eftablifh- 
"  ment  of  England  in  the  year  1688.     Introduced  by  a  ne- 
<c  ceffary  review  of  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  and  king  James 
"  the  Second."  Lond.   1725,  8vo.     A  Englifh  tranflation  of 
Plautus  and  Terence :  a  "  Gazetteer's  or  Newfman's  inter- 
*'  preter :"  and  a  piece,  intitled,  "  Maxims  extracted  from 
<c  archbimop  Tillotfon's  works." 

Mr.  Eachard  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln ;  and,  in 
Auguft  1712,  inftalled  archdeacon  of  Stowe.  He  was  pre- 
fented  by  king  George  I.  to  the  livings  of  Rendlefham,  Sud- 

born, 
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born,  and  Alford  in  Suffolk  ;  at  which  places  he  lived  about 
eight  years  in  a  continued  ill  ftate  of  health.  Being  advifed  to 
go  to  Scarborough  for  the  waters,  he  got  as  far  as  Lincoln, 
but,  declining  very  faft,  was  unable  to  proceed  any  farther  : 
and  there,  going  to  take  the  air,  he  died  in  his  chariot,  on  the 
1  6th  of  Auiruit  1730,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's  church,  but  without  any  monument  or 
memorial  of  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the  antiquarian  ib- 
ciety  at  London.  He  married  two  wives,  but  had  no  chil- 
dren by  either. 

EAGLE  (MARY)  a  woman  who  lived  at  Little  Wor-  Plott's  Hift. 
ley,  in  the  parifh  of  Cannock,  in  Staffordfture.     This  perfon  ^^5£t 
was  vifited  and  feen  by  the  curious  and  inquifitive  dr.  Plott,  in  reiiiHiftor. 
the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  upon  account  of  her  being  &Obfervat. 
famous  for  extraordinary'quantities  of  milk  in  her  breads.  This  "J^*" 
learned  author   attefts,  from  his  own   knowledge,    that   (lie  cent.  Hi. 
could  draw  two  quarts  of  milk  from  her  breafts  every  clay,  Obiervat. 
befides  what  her  child   fucked,  with  which   (he  could  have  ?}2' 
made  two  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  ever  fmce  (he  was  brought 
to  bed  ;  which  was  about  five  months  when  the  doctor  faw 
her.     He  reports  an  inftance  of  the  like  nature  from  Borellus, 
in  one  Mary  Caron,  a  taylor's  wife,  of  Bologne,  who  could 
afford  milk  enough  every  day  for  the  nurfmg  of  two  children, 
and  make  butter  befides  :  which  fhe  did,  at  the  earneft  requeft 
of  a  certain  apothecary,  who  ufed  it  as  a  great  noftrum  againft 
confumptions. 

EBIONITES,  heretics,  fo  called  from  Ebicn,  who 
Jived  about  the  year  72,  and  againft  whom,  as  fome  fay, 
St.  John  wrote  his  gofpel.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
'did  not  derive  their  name  from  the  head  of  their  feel:,  but  from 
the  Hebrew  word  Ebion,  which  lignifies  a  poor  defpicable 
man,  becaufe  they  had  low  and  dimonourable  fentiments  of 
our  blefled  Saviour.  Irenaeus,  in  defcribing  the  herefy  of  the 
Ebionites,  takes  no  notice  of  Ebion  :  and  the  filence  of  this 
father,  together  with  the  teftimonies  of  Eufebius  and  Origen, 
would  incline  one  to  fufpeft,  that  Ebion  is  only  an  imaginary  ]?TPl 

•    i  /Y-I  t     i     i  /^     •     i  r>        v-    •    i        Haer.  rg3$ 

name,  or  might  poiiibly  belong  to  Uennthus.     ror  jbpipna-,0<  jren.  i, 
nius,  fpeaking  of  Ebion,  tells  the  fame  ftory  of  him  that  is     c.  26. 
told  of  Cerinthus,  viz.  that  of  St.  John's  haftening  out  of  the  ^u! 
bath,  when  Cerinthus  came  in,  for  fear  the  building  mould        ' 


tra 

fall  upon  him  :  and  aiTures  us  alfo  of  his  preaching  in  Paleftine  l.  u. 
and  Afia,  which  likewife  agrees  with  Cerinthus's  hiftory.          ittigius 
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The  Ebionitcs  maintained,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  only  - 
mere  man,  defccnded  from  Jofeph  and  Mary.  They  received 
no  other  Gofpcl,  than  that  of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  had 
in  Hebrew,  but  very  maimed  and  interpolated  j  and  this  they 
called  the  Gofpel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  They  rejected 
the  reft  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  efpecially  the  epiftles  of 
St.  Paul,  looking  upon  this  apoftle  as  an  apoftate  from  the 
law  :  for  they  held,  that  every  body  was  obliged  to  obferve 
the  Mofaic  law.  They  made  Saturday  and  Sunday  equal 
holydays  :  they  bathed  themfelves  every  day  like  the  Jews, 
and  worshipped  Jerufalem  as  the  houfe  of  God.  They  called 
their  meetings  fynagogues,  and  not  churches  ;  and  celebrated 
their  myfteries  every  year  with  unleavened  bread.  They  re- 
ceived the  Pentateuch  for  canonical  fcripture,  but  not  all  of  it. 
They  had  a  veneration  for  the  old  patriarchs,  but  defpifed  the 
prophets.  They  made  ufe  of  forged  A6rs  of  the  apoftles,  as 
St.  Peter's  Travels,  and  many  other  apocryphal  books  ;  and  at 
Ir:n.  i.  jj:.  ]aft  tney  united  with  the  Heliefaites. 


ECCHELLENSIS  (ABRAHAM)  a  learned  Maro- 
nite,  and  profeflbr  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Rome,  \Vhile 
he  was  there,  he  was  pitched  upon  by  the  great  duke  Ferdi- 
nand II.  to  tranflate,  out  of  Arabic  into  "Latin,  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  books  of  Apollonius's  Conies;  and  was 
afiifted  in  the  tranilation  by  John  Alphonfus  Borelli,  a  famous 
mathematician,  who  added  a  commentary  to  it.  It  was  prin- 
ted at  Florence  with  Archimedes's  book  "  De  aflumptis,"  in 
the  year  1  66  1.  But  before  this,  he  had  been  at  Paris,  upon 
the  invitation  of  his  countryman  Gabriel  Sionite,  to  be  a 
coadjutor  with  him  in  that  magnificent  work  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible,  publifhed  by  mr.  le  Jay  :  and  it  was  he  who  furnifhed 
the  Arabic  and  Syriac  text  of  the  book  of  Ruth  with  the  La- 
tin verfion.  Gabriel  Sionita  and  Ecchellenfis  at  laft  quarelled: 
and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  gave  great  fcandal.  Ecchellenfis  had 
aiio  a  quarrel  with  mr.  Flavigny,  who  wrote  two  letters  ao-ainft 
this  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  a  third,  in  whidi  he 
applies  to  Ecchellenfis  thefe  words  of  St.  Matthew,  «  Quid 

vides  feftucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui,  &  trabem  in  oculo^uo 

Why  feeft  thou  a  mote  in  thy   brother's   eye, 

beholdeft  not  a  beam  in  thine  own  eye  ?"  vii.   ?    Bv  an 

acc.dent  in  the  printing  of  this  laft  letter,  the  nrft  o  in  in  the 

oculo    was  dropped   out,  which  converted  the  facred 


if 
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if  he  had  defignedly  been  prophane  upon  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  created  him  fo  much  vexation, 
that  he  could  not  fpeak  of  it  with  patience  for  thirty  years 
after.  Ecchellenfis  was  recalled  from  France,  by  the  con- 
gregation De  propaganda  fide,  to  afiift  in  tranflating  the  fcrip- 
tures  into  Arabic,  in  which  he  was  employed  in  the  year  1652. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1664. 

E  C  K  I  U  S  (JoHN)  an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  and 
profefTor  in  the  'univerfity  of  Ingoldftadt,  was   born  in   Suabia 
in  the  year  1483.     He  is  memorable  for  the  oppofition  he  gave  E>upin;  &c., 
to  Luther,    Melancthon,    Caroloftadius,    and    other  leading 
Proteftants   in  Germany ;  and  for  his   difputes  and  writings 
againft  them  in  defence  of  his  own  communion.     In  the  year 
1518,  he  difputed  with  Luther  at  Leipfic  about  the  fupremacy 
of  the  pope,  penance,  purgatory,     and   indulgences,    before 
George  duke  of  Saxony  ;    at  which  time  even  the  Lutherans 
are  ready  to  grant,  that  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  well  as  a  man 
could  do  in  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  caufe.     He  difputed  the  year 
after  againft  Caroloftadius  about   free-will.     He  appeared  at 
the  diet  of  Augfburg  in  the  year  1538,  where  he  argued  againft 
the  Proteftant  confeflion  ;  and  in  the   year  1541,  he  difputed 
for  three  days  with  Melanclhon  and  other  divines  at  Worms, 
about  the  remaining  of  original  fin  after  baptifm.     This  con- 
ference,   by   the  emperor's  command,  was  adjourned  to  Ra- 
tifbon  ;  where  he  dilTented   again  from  Pflug  and    Gropper, 
with  reference  to  the  articles  of  union.     He  was  in  a  manner 
at  the  head  of  all  the  public  difputes,  which   the  Roman-ca- 
tholics had  with  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians.     He  wrote  a 
great  many   polemical  tracts ;  and  among  the  reft,  a  manual 
of  controverfies,    in  which  he   difcourfes  upon   moft  of  the 
heads  contefted  between   the  Papifts   and  Proteftants.     This 
book  was  printed  at  Ingolftadt  in  the  year  1535.     He  wrote 
another  trad  againft  the  articles  propofed  at  the  conference  at 
Ratifbon,  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1543.     He  wrote  like- 
wife  two  difcourfes  upon  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs  ;  more  con- 
troverfial  pieces  ;  an  expofition  upon  the  prophet  Haggai ;  and 
'  feveral  homilies.     Upon  the  whole,  he  was   a  perfon   of  un- 
common parts,    uncommon  learning,  and    uncommon  zeal  ; 
qualities  which  would  have  made  any  party  glad  to  call  him 
their  own.     He  died  at  Ingolftadt,  in  the  year  1543,  aged  60 
years. 

VOL,  IV.  U  EDWARDS 


EDWARD  S. 

EDWARDS  (THOMAS)  a  famous  Engliih  divine* 
was  educated  in  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge  ;  where  he 
took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1605,  and  a  matter's  in 
1609.  We  learn  from  mr.  Wood,  that  he  was  alfo  incor- 
Athe.'..  Ox.  porated  matter  of  arts  at  Oxford  in  July  1623.  Where,  and 
what  his  preferments  were,  we  do  not  find  :  but  we  learn 
from  himfelf,  that,  though  he  conformed,  yet  he  was  always^ 
a  Puritan  in  his  heart.  Take  his  own  remarkable  account  of 
the  matter:  <;  I  never  had,  fays  he,  a  canonical  coat,  never 
"  gave  a  penny  towards  the  building  of  Paul's,  took  not  the 
"  canonical  oath,  declined  fubfcription  for  many  years  before 
"  the  parliament,  though  I  practifed  the  old  conformity ; 
"  would  not  eive  ne  obolum  quidem  to  the  contributions 
"  againft  the  Scots,  but  diiluaded  other  miniiters ;  much  lefs 
"  did  I  yield  to  bow  to  the  altar,  and  at  the  name  of  Jefus, 
"  or  adminifbr  the  Lord's-fupper  at  a  table  turned  altarwife, 
"  or  b,  ing  ths  people  up  to  rails,  or  read  the  book  of  fports, 
"  or  highly  flatter  the  archbimop  in  an  epiftle  dedicatory  to 
tc  him,  or  put  articles  into  the  high-corn  miffioh-court  againft 
"  any,  but  was  myfelf  put  into  the  high-commifiion-court, 
"  for  preaching  a  fermon  at  Mercers-chapel,  on  a  faft-day  in 
"  July  1640,  againft  the  bifhops  and  their  faction  ;  fuch  a 
"  free  fermon,  as  I  believe  never  a  fectary  in  England  durft 
"  to  have  preached  in  fuch  a  place  and  at  fuch  a  time." 

Heexercifed  his  miniftry,  chiefly  as  a  lecturer,  at  Hertford, 
"  ?^5>  and  at  feveral  places  in  and  about  London  ;  an^  was  fometimes 
brought  into  trouble  for  oppofmg  the  received  doctrines,  or 
not  complying  duly  with  the  forms,   of  the  ertabliihed  church. 
When   the  long  parliament  declared   againft  king  Charles  I, 
our  author  embarked  himfelf,  with  wife,  children,  eftate,  and 
all  that  was  dear  to  him,  in  the  fame  ihip  with  them  ;  and  by 
his  actions,  fermons,  prayers,  praifes,  and  difcourfes,  ear- 
neftly  promoted  their  intereft.     But   when  the  Independent- 
party  began  to  appear,  and  efpecially  to  be  uppermoft,  he  be- 
came as  furious  againft  them,  as  he  had  been  againft  the  Roya- 
Jifts ;  and  opp'ifed  them  with  great  virulence  both  by  writing 
and  acting.  The  feveral  pieces  he  publiftied  againft  them,  are  as 
i.  "  Reafons  againft  the  Independent  government  of 

particular  congregations,"    &c.    Lond.   1641,  410.     This 

mfwered  the  fame  year  by  a  woman,  named  Catharine 

"  Antapologia  :  or,  a  full  anfwer  to  the  apolo- 

1  narration  of  mr.  Goodwin,  mr.  Nye,  mr.  Sympfon, 

mr.  Burroughs,  mr.  Bridge,  members  of  the   afTembry   of 
wherein  are  handled  many  of  the  conrroverfies  of 

the.« 
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t'hfjfe  times."  1644,  4to.  The  chief  defign  of  this  work  we 
learn  from  himfelf,  in  the  preface  to  it :  "  This  Antapologia, 
"  fays  he,  I  here  recommend  to  you  for  a  true  glafs  to  behold 
the  faces  of  Prefbytery  and  Independency  in,  with  the 
beauty,  order,  and  ftrength  of  the  one  ;  and  the  deformity, 
diforder,  and  weaknefs  of  the  other."  3.  "  Gangraena : 
or,  a  catalogue  arid  difcovery  of  many  of  the  errors,  here- 
fies,  blafphemies,  and  pernicious  pra6tices  of  the  feclaries 
of  this  time,  vented  and  a6led  in  England  in  thefe  four  laft 
years,"  &c.  1645,  4to-  4-  Gangraena  :  part  the  fecond, 
1646,  4to.  5.  Gangraena:  part  the  third.  The  errors, 
herefies,  and  blafphemies,  he  particularly  takes  notice  of,  in 
thefe  three  parts  of  his  Gangraena,  are  by  him  referred  to  fixteen 
heads  or  forts  of  fedlaries ;  viz.  Independents,  Brownifts, 
Chiliafts  or  Millenaries,  Antinomians,  Anabaptifts,  Mani- 
feftarians  or  Arminians,  Libertines,  Families,  Enthufiafts, 
Seekers  and  Waiters,  Perfe6tifts,  Socinians,  Arians,  Antitri- 
nitarians,  Antifcripturifts,  Sceptics  and  Queftionifts,  who 
queftion  every  thing  in  matters  of  religion  ;  namely,  all  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  rirft  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  hold- 
ing nothing  pofitively  or  certainly,  faving  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
tended liberty  of  confcience  for  all,  or  liberty  of  prophefying.  Gangnraa, 

6.  "  The  caftino;  down  of  the  laft  and  ftrongeft  hold  of  Sa--P«  *•  P- 16« 

o  c        ^_ 

<c  tan;  or,  a  treatife  againft  toleration."  Part.  I.  .bond.  1647. 
This  was  written,  when  the  Independents,  by  means  of  a  to- 
leration, were  for  working  themfelves  into  all  places  of  truft. 

7.  "  Of  the  particular   vifibility   of  the   church,"     8.  cc  A 
"  treatife  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclefiafticals,  and  of  fufpenfion 
"  from  the  Lord's-fupper." 

The  time  and  place  of  mr.  Edwards's  death  are  unknown : 
as  for  his  character,  he  profefles  himfelf  "  a  plain,  open- 
"  hearted  man,  who  hated  tricks,  referves,  and  defigns  ; 
"  zealous  for  the  aiTembly  of  divines,  the  Directory,  the  ufe 
*'  of  the  Lord's -prayer,  finging  of  pfalms,  &c.  and  io  earneft 
"  for  what  he  took  to  be  the  truth,  that  he  was  ufually  called 
<6  in  Cambridge  Young  Luther."  Gangraena, 

part.  i.  p.^.:, 

EDWARDS  (Dr.  JONATHAN)  a  learned  Englifh 
divine,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  writings  againft 
the  Socinians.  We  thought  i:  our  duty  to  mention  him  in 
this  work,  as  a  man  fomevvhat  known  in  his  day  ;  otherwife 
we  have  nothing  more  to  fay  of  him,  than  juft  what  we  learn 
from  mr.  Wood,  namely,  that  he  was  of  Jefus-college  in  Ox- 
ford, that  he  took  his  degrees  in  the  regular  way,  and  that,  oa 
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the  2d  of  November  1686,  he  was  elecled  principal  of  his 
college,  upon  the  promotion  of  dr.  John  Lloyd  to  the  fee   of 
Sr.  David.     His  writings  (hew  him  to  have  been  a   man   of 
is  -ind  learning,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  warm  and  bigotted 
f    '    Oxon.  zealot. 


T.  a. 


EGERTON    (THOMAS)    an  eminent   and   learned 
hwvcr,  and  lord  high   chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Tames  I,  was  the  natural  fon  of  fir  Richard  Egerton,  of  Ridley 
en.        in  Chemire,  and  born  in  that  county  about  the  year  1540. 
Oxon.          £je  w~s  educated  in  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford,  of  which 
he  \vas  entered  a  commoner  in  the  year  1556       He  continued 
there  three  years,  and  laid  a  good  foundation  of  folid  learning; 
after  which  he  removed  to  Lincoln's-inn,  and   made   fuch  a 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  that  he  became  at  length  an 
eminent  counfellor.     In  the  year  1591,  he  was  made  folicitor- 
general  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  foon  after  chofen  Lent-rea- 
der of  the  fame  inn.     In  the  year  1592,  he  was  made  attor- 
ney-general, and  afterwards  knighted ;  two  years  after,    ma- 
tter of  the  Rolls ;  and  two  years  after  that,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal ;  in  which  office  he  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.     On   the    2ift   of  July  1603,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Ellefmere  ;  and  on  the  24th  made  lord-chancellor  of  England. 
In  November  1616,  he  was   unaramoufly    elected  chancellor 
of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  advanced  the  fame  year  to  the 
dignity   of  vifcount  Brackley.     He  enjoyed  thefe  laft  honours 
but  a  very  fho'rt  time  ;  for  the  fame  year  alfo,  upon  the  i5th 
of  March,  he  died  at  York-houfe  in  the  Strand,  in  the  yyth 
yc.:r  of  his  age,  and  was  carried  to  the  church  of  Dodleftonin 
Chefhire  to  be  buried.     His  health  declined  through  age  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before  his  death  ;  and  not  long  before,  weary  of 
his  office,  as  being  unable  to  difcharge  the  duties   of  it,'  he 
dciired  the  king's  leave  to  retire.     Upon  which  the  king  fent 
fecretary  Winwood  to  him  for  the   feal,    with  this  menage, 
that  himfelf  would  be  the  under-keeper,  and  not  difpofe  of  "it, 
while  his  lordfhip  lived  to  bear  the  name  of  chancellor.     His 
pofterity   now  enjoy  a  large  eftate,  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Bndgwater.     Wood  fays,  »  he  was  a  moft  grave  and  prudent 
man,  a  good   lawyer,  juft  and  honeft ;  of  fo  quick  an  ap- 
prehenfion  alfo  and  profound  judgment,  that  none  of  the 
-nch  m  his  time  went   beyond    him."     There  was  pub- 
i  of  his,  in  the  year  1609,  «  A  fpeech  made  in  the  Ex- 
bequer-chamber  touching  the  Poftnati :"  and  in  the  year 

1651, 
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£651,  "  Certain  observations  concerning  the  office  of  lord- 
"  chancellor.  He  left  alfo  four  manufcripts  "  of  choice 
cc  collections,  fays  Wood,  and  fit  to  be  printed,  concerning, 
<c  i.  The  prerogative  royal.  2.  The  privileges  of  parliament. 
<c  3.  Proceedings  in  Chancery ;  and,  4.  The  power  of  the 
"  Star-chamber." 

EGINHART,  fecrctary  to  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Great,  was  a  German  ;  and  is  the  inoft  ancient  hiflorian  of 
that  nation.  He  wrote  very  well  for  a  man  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  which  has  made  fome  critics  think,  that  the  perfon,  cfve>  Hift. 
who  firft  publifhed  this  author,  polifhed  his  ftyle  a  little  ;  but  Llter>  tl  "' 
this  conjecture  is  overthrown  by  the  ancient  manufcripts.  He 
was  extremely  dear  to  the  emperor  Charles  ;  and  in  the  year 
806,  was  fent  by  him  upon  an  embafiy  to  Rome,  to  have  his 
will  figned  by  pope  Leo  III.  In  the  year  814,  Charles  died  ; 
and  Eginhart,  weary  of  a  court  life,  retired,  and  became  fuc- 
ceffively  governor  of  feveral  abbeys.  Imma,  his  wife,  and  he 
parted  by  mutual  confent,  upon  his  afTuming  the  ecclefiaftical 
character,  but  flill  retained  the  warmeft  afFedlion  for  each 
other  ;  and  when  Imma  died,  as  fhe  did  in  the  year  836, 
Eginhart  was  pierced  with  the  utmofl  grief.  Though  he  re- 
tired from  court  upon  the  death  of  Charles,  yet  he  did  not  de- 
cline the  tuition  of  Lotharius,  the  fon  of  Lewis,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Charles,  which  was  committed  to  him  in  the  year  817. 
When  he  died  is  not  mentioned.  Ke  wrote  "  The  life  of 
"  Charles  ;  Annals  of  the  a£ts  of  king  Pipin,  Charles  the 
ic  Great,  and  Lewis,  from  the  year  741  to  829  ;"  and  other 
works,  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  hiitoricaL  The  belt  edition  of 
Eginhart's  Life  of  Charles,  for  it  has  been  printed  feveral 
times,  was  publifhed  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1711,  with  an 
account  of  him  prefixed  by  the  editor. 

We  mull  not  omit  the  moil  memorable  circumilance  of  his 
life  ;  which,  although  it  has  indeed  been  thought  fabulous  by 
fome,  yet  appeared  to  others  to  (land  upon  very  good  evidence, 
and  to  have  nothing  in  it  unworthy  of  belief.  It  relates  to  his 
wife  Imma,  and  to  his  manner  of  obtaining  her  ;  and  is  re- 
co:ded  in  the  Chronieon  Laurifhamenfe,  publifhed  by  Freher 
among  the  Rei  Gennanicae  Scriptores,  and  afcribed  by  fome, 
though  in  all  probability  falfely,  to  Eginhart  himfelf.  Imma, 
it  muft  be  known,  was  Charles  the  Great's  daughter  ; 
to  whofe  eftcem  and  favour  Eginhart  recommended  himfelf  fo 
£rTe£tually,  that  he  became  at  length  moft  dearly  beloved  by 
her.  Their  love  increafed  daily  ;  but  they  dreaded  the  con- 

U  3  fequences, 
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fequences,  for  which  reafon  they  durft  not  engage  in  too  great 
familiarities.  At  length  Eginhart,  no  longer  able  to  keep  un- 
der the  violence  of  his  paffion,  refolved  upon  a  bold  action. 
One  night  he  crept  into  the  apartment  of  the  princefs,  knocked 
foftly  at  her  door,  and  was  admitted  into  her  chamber,  as  a 
man  who  had  fomething  to  fay  to  her  by  the  emperor's  or- 
der :  but  his  topic  was  love,  and  he  obtained,  in  fhort,  what- 
ever he  could  wim.  He  defined  to  retire  back  before  the 

O 

break  of  clay ;  but  perceived,  that  whilft  he  had  been  enjoy- 
ing himfelf  with  Imma,  it  had  fhowed  very  much.  Fearing 
therefore,  left  the  print  of  his  feet  fhould  betray  him,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  princefs;  who,  after  much  confultation,  of- 
fered at  length  to  take  her  lover  upon  her  fhoulders,  and  to 
carry  him  to  the  other  fide  of  the  fnow.  The  emperor  had 
paiTcd  that  whole  night  without  fleeping ;  and  the  chronicle 
fays,  it  was  fuppofed  that  this  want  of  deep  happened  by  a  par- 
ticular direction  of  providence.  He  rofe  very  early,  and  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  he  faw  his  daughter,  who  could  hard- 
ly walk  under  her  burden,  and  who,  after  (he  had  fet  it  down, 
made  all  the  hafte  fhe  could  back  again.  Moved  with  grief 
and  admiration,  he  diiJembled  for  the  prefent ;  but  afterwards, 
calling  a  council,  he  relolved,  after  fome  deliberation,  to 
marry  the  lovers  together,  and  to  fettle  upon  them  a  fine  eilate 
in  land.  He  did  fo  ;  and  therefore  acted  very  unlike  the  em- 
peror Auguftus,  who  is  thought  to  have  banifhed  Ovid,  be- 
caufe  he  believed  him  to  be  too  much  favoured  by  his  grand- 
daughter Julia. 

E  G  N  A  T  I  U  S    (JOHN  BAPTIST)    an    eminent    and 
learned  man,  was  born  at  Venice,  of  creditable  but  poor  pa- 
rents, in  the  year   1473.     Me  was    a  difciple  of  the  famous 
Angel  us  Politian,  who  contributed  fo  much  to  the  revival   of 
polite  literature  in  Italy  ;  and,  after  he  was  grown  up,  taught 
it  himfelf  with  great  reputation  at  Venice.     He  was   fo  fer- 
viceable  to  the  youth,  that,  when  in  his  old  age  he  defired  to 
be  difcharged  from  his  functions,  he  did  not  obtain  it,  becaufe 
of  the  detriment  which  it  would  be  to  the  {Indents.     At  length 
:  did  obtain  it ;  when  the  commonwealth  of  Venice  conferred 
on   him  this  glorious  teftimony  of  the  fenfe  they  had   of  his 
eat  learning  and  virtue,  that  though  he  Was  difcharged  from 
s  employment,  and  did   not  teach    and    read   leftures  any 
>ngcr,  yet  the  fame  yearly  iKpend  which  he  had  always  en- 
d,  iTiould  be  continued  to  him  ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
:cn,  it  was  ordered,  that  his  eftate  fhould  be  free 

from 
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from  all  kinds  of  taxes.  The  works  he  published,  which 
were  numerous,  give  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  his  merit : 
for,  as  odd  as  it  may  feem,  the  reverfe  ufually  happening  a- 
mor.g  fcholars,  he  fpoke  much  better  than  he  wrote,  and 
fhewed  his  excellent  memory  and  extenfive  learning  much 
more  in  his  lectures  and  conversations,  than  in  his  books. 
SebafHanus  Conradus,  who  was  one  of  his  fcholars,  relates 
this  of  him,  in  the  beginning;  of  his  book  In  quaeftura ;  and 

f  •  T*  * 

adds  the  following  curious  particular  to  confirm  it  :  hgnatius 
delivering  once  an  oration,  which  he  had  learnt  by  heart,  was 
juft  going  to  finifh,  when  he  faw  the  pope's  nuncio  coming 

in.     He  bes;an   his    difcourfe  as;ain,    and   repeated  in   other 

11 

words  what  he  had  already  faid,  but  with  much  greater  elo- 
quence than  he  had  done  the  firft  time  ;  upon  which  his 
friends  advifed  him  not  to  write  his  orations  for  the  future. 
The  fame  Sebaftian  Conradus,  in  the  place  referred  to  above, 
tells  us,  that  "  what  has  been  faid  of  Lucullus,  may  be  faid 
"  of  Egnatius.  This  great  man  had  almoir.  a  divine  memory  : 
<c  whatever  he  had  read  or  heard  he  could  relate  by  heart, 
"  and  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  to  thofe  who  defired  to 
cc  know  it  from  him.  And  as  he  applied  himfelf  to  know 
*'  every  thing  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  fo,  whatever  quef- 
"  tion  came  to  be  propofed,  he  could,  like  Gorgias,  treat  of 
"  it  at  length,  and  ufed  to  do  it  :  for  he  difcourfed  upon  the 
"  civil  law  prudently,  upon  geography,  ailronomy,  and  the 
"  the  manners  of  different  nations  learnedly,  upon  poetry  di- 
"  vinely,  upon  philofophy  wifely,  and  upon  religion  pioufly. 
"  If  any  perfon  defired  him  to  difcourfe  of  things  relating  to 
"  any  of  thefe  branches  of  literature,  or  to  hiftory  and  rheto- 
ric, he  did  it  willingly,  and  kindlv,  and  eloquently,  and 
<c  and  fully.  So  that,  befides  the  young  ftudents,  of  whom 
"  there  was  always  a  great  number  at  Egnatius's  houfe,  feve- 
"  ral  of  the  moil  noble  and  eminent  fenators  ufed  to  go  to 
"  him  almoft  every  day,  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  moft 
"  weighty  affairs;  for  which  reafon  his  houfe  mi^ht  truly  be 
«  ftiled  the  oracle  of  the  commonwealth."  Egnatius  was  as 
commendable  for  his  virtue  as  for  his  learning  ;  and  his  good 
morals  were  an  honour  to  the  ecclefiaftical  function,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himfelf;  though  a  letter  was  published  after 
his  death,  which  charged  him,  but  injurioufly,  as  it  is  afTerted> 
with  want  of  religion.  He  died  at  Venice  upon  the  4th 
of  July  1553 ;  and  left  his  eftate  and  fine  library  to  three  illu- 
ftrious  families.  "  By  his  laft  will,  fays  Thuanus,  he  made 
4«  three  patrician  famii.'es  his  heirs,  namely,  thofe  of  Molino, 
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"  Lauredano,  and  Bragadeno.  The  chief  of  his  eflate  con- 
"  filled  in  a  large  library,  which  was  well  furnifhed  with  me- 
Hift.  1.  *H.  "  dais  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  and  with  other  antiques." 
From  this  v:e  may  conclude  with  probability,  that  he  never 
was  married  ;  but  with  certainty,  as  we  fhould  think,  that  he 
left  no  children. 

ELEUTHERIUS,  15*  bifhop  of  Rome,  a  Greek, 
as  fome  fay,  and  born  at  Nicopolis,  fucceeded  Soter  in  the 
year  177.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his  fee,  when  the  con- 
feflbrs  and  other  Chriftians  in  Gaul  wrote  to  him  upon  the 
new  prophecies  pf  Montahus  and  his  followers.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  condemned  them;  and  Tertullian  afiures  us, 
that  a  bifhop  of  Rome  had  given  his  letters  of  communion  to 
tKefe  pretended  prophets,  which  however  he  afterwards  revo- 
ked upon  Praxeas's  remonftrating,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
cuQoms  and  practices  of  his  predecefibrs.  Lucius,  king  of  the 
Britons,  is  laid  to  have  fent  to  Eleutherius  to  requefl  of  him, 
that  he  might  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Chriftians  ; 
who  thereupon  fent  Fugatius  and  Damianus  to  baptize  him 
and  his  people.  But  this  is  generally  treated  as  a  fable.  In 
his  time  Chriftianity  greatly  increafed,  efpecially  at  Rome ; 

.ere  many 'of  the  Roman -nobility,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren^ were  baptized.  He  was  bifhop  upwards  of  15  years, 
and  died  in  192. 

LICH MAN  (JOHN)  a  native  of  Silefia,  praclifed  phy- 
at  Leyden,  and  was  remarkable  for  undemanding  fixteen 
languages.     He  was  fo  well  /killed  in  the  Perfian,  that,  in  the 
judgment  of     ilmafius,    Europe  has   never  produced  a  man 
Sa!maf.        vvho  equalled  him  in  that  point,  and  perhaps  never  will.     He 
f/^;   \    was  of  °Pinion>  that  the  German  and   the  Perfian  languages 
rabicam  Cc-  wcre  der.ivej  from  the  fame  original ;  snd  he  gave  feveral  rea- 

Ke  wrote  a  letter  in  Arabic,  de  ufu  linguae  Ara- 
in  medicina,    which  was   printed  at  Jena  in  the  year 
diflertation  de  termino  vitae   fecundum  mentem 
Jrientalium  rppeared  in  the  year  1639;  and  would  have  been 
:h  larger  than  it  is,  if  he  had  not  died  while  he  was  wri- 
HJS  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Table   of  Cebes  was 
Leyden  in  the  year  1640,  together  with  the  Arabic 
veruon    and  the  Greek,  under  the  care  of  Salmafius,  who  pre- 
fixed &ereto  a  very  ample  preface, 
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ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  and,  which  intitles 
her  to  a  place  in  this  work,  a  mod  extraordinary  perfon,  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  by  his  fecond  wife  Anne  Bo- 
Jeyn,  and  horn  on  the  yth  of  September  1533.  Upon  that 
king's  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  in  1535,  fhe  was  illegi- 
timated, together  with  her  fifter-in-law  Mary  ;  and  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  crown  eflab!ifhed  on  the  king's  ifTue  by  this  third 
wife.  Her  mother,  at  her  death,  had  earneftly  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  dr.  Parker,  a  great  reformer,  and  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  who  had  the  management  of  her 
education,  and  inilru&ed  her  well  in  the  principles  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  She  fpent  her  younger  days  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  private  perfon,  obferving  an  exact  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  continued  unmoleited  :  but,  when  her  fifter 
Mary  afcended  the  throne,  fhe  was  imprifoned  upon  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  being  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  Jane  Gray  ;  and, 
on  the  nth  of  March  1554,  committed  to  the  Tower.  She 
was  near  lofing  her  life;  for  bifhop  Gardiner  was  intirely 
fixed  again!!  her,  fuppofing  the  re-eftabliihment  of  Popery  but 
half  done,  while  that  princefs  lived.  But  Philip  of  Spain  in- 
terceded for  her,  and  preferved  her ;  and,  when  he  perceived 
that  he  was  likely  to  have  no  iiTue  by  queen  Mary,  he  had 
certainly  very  good  reafons  for  fo  doing.  For  he  confidered, 
that  the  queen  of  Scotland,  foon  after  married  to  the  daupbin, 
was  next  in  fucceflion  to  Elizabeth  ;  fo  that,  if  file  were  re- 
moved, the  crown  of  England  might  become  an  acceflion  to 
that  of  France.  Now  Philip  was  not  fuch  a  bigot  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  though  his  wife  was,  but  that  his  hatred 
againft  France  was  much  greater  than  his  zeal  for  it  j  and  to 
this  flngle  caufe  it  was,  that  the  princefs  Elizabeth  efcaped 
with  her  life,  who  neverthelefs  underwent  great  fufferings  and 
much  ill  ufage,  and  pafled  the  greateft  part  of  this  reign  under 
the  continual  apprehenlioris  of  lofing  it. 

This  princefs  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1558.  She  was 
then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  highly  accomplifhed  both 
as  to  her  body  and  mind.  Her  perfon  was  graceful,  her  mien 
noble,  her  fhape  fine,  and  her  ftature  and  gait  both  agreeable 
and  majeftic.  Her  face  had  not  all  the  regularities  of  a  perfect 
beauty  ;  yet  her  complexion  was  fair,  her  eyes  lively  and 
fparkling,  and  her  whole  countenance  had  fomething  in  it  fo 
bright  and  dazzling,  as  fcarcely  fufFered  fmaller  imperfections 
to  be  feen.  Her  mind  was  heroical  and  magnanimous,  her 
underftanding  pregnant  and  penetrating,  enlarged  and  poliihed 
by  all  the  advantages  of  a  moll  refined  education.  She  wrote 
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kttei  s  in  Englifh  and  Italian ,  when  ilie  was  not  full  fourteen  years 
of  ae;e ;  and,  before  fhe  was  feventeen,  fhe  became  perfect  in 
the  "Latin,  Greek,    French,   Italian,    and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  reft  of  the  European  tongues.     She  proceeded  farther 
than  to  the  knowledge  of  mere  languages ;  fhe  cultivated  phi- 
lofophy,  rhetoric,  hiftory,    divinity,    poetry,    mufic,    and,  in 
fhort,  every  thing  which  could  improve  and  adorn  the  mind. 
Thus  accomplished,  fhe  afcended  the  throne  ;  where  fhe  was 
no  focner  fixed,  than  fhe  began  to  project  fchernes  about  re- 
ftoring  the  Proteftant   rdigion.     Intereft  as  well  as  principle 
induced  her  to  think  of  this.     The  pope  treated  her  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  obliged  her  to  turn  her  eyes  upon  the  Proteftant 
party  :  fhe  perceived  very  clearly,  that,  if  fhe  fhould  avow  Po- 
pery, fhe  muft  confefs,  that  fhe  owed  the  crown  to  a  down- 
right ufurpation  :  fhe  would  be  forced  to  own,  that  her  father's 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  void,  and  confequently 
that  Anne  Boleyn  could  be  no  other  than  Henry  the  Villth's 
concubine  j  and  this  would  be  fufHcient  to  difannul  her  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown.     She  was  therefore  obliged  to  oppofe  Po- 
pery, in  order  to  afTert,  that  the  pope  did  wrongfully  condemn 
Anne  Boleyn's  marriage.     In  the  mean  time,  many  writers 
have  been  of  opinion,  and  Bayle  amongft  them,  that  fhe  was 
not  fuch  a  bigot  to  Proteftantifm,  but  that  fhe  would  have 
continued  Popery,  which  was  then  the  eftablifhed  religion  of 
the  country,  if  it  had  equally  contributed  to  eftablifh  her  upon 
the  throne.     "  It  is  unqueftionable,  fays  he,  that  if  all  things 
"  had  been  equal  on  both  fides,  fhe  would  have  preferred  the 
"  Reformed  religion  before  the  Roman-catholic  ;   for  fhe  had 
"  been  brought  up  in  the  former.     But  I   alfo  think,  that 
though  me  overthrew  the  eftablifhed  religion,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangers,  which  fhe  faw  would  arifc  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  it,  yet  fhe  would  have  followed  it,  if  {he  had 
Ditf.  "Eliza-  «  found  her  account  in  it." 

^The  queen,  while  fhe  was  princefs,  had  a  private  propofal 
of  marriage  made  her  by  the  king  of  Sv/eden  ;  but  fhe  declared, 
"  file  could  not  change  her  condition,"  though  it  was  indeed 
then  very  bad.     Upon  her  becoming  queen,  Philip  of  Spain, 
her  fitter's  hufband,  made  an  offer  of  himfelf  to  her,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  get  a  difpenfation  from  the   pope,  to  remove  all  ob- 
tades  of  relationfhip,  &c.  but  fhe  declined  this  propofal.     In 
the  firft  parliament  of  her  reign,  the  houfe  of  commons  ad- 
drened  her,  and  reprefented  to  her,  how  neceflary  it  was  for 
the  happinefs  of  the  nation,  that  fhe  fhould  think  of  marrying : 
to  whom  fhe  feplieda  that,  by  the  ceremony  of  her  inaugura- 
tion. 
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tion,  fhe  was  married  to  her  people,  and  her  fubjecls  were  to 
her  inftead  of  children  ;  that  they  would  not  want  a  fucceilbr, 
when  fhe  died ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  fhe  fhould  be  very 
well  contented  to  have  her  tomb-ftone  tell  pofkrity,  "  Here 
cc  lies  a  queen  who  reigned  fo  long,  and  lived  and  died  a  vir- 
"  gin."  Several  matches  were  propofed  afterwards,  __and  fe- 
veral  great  perfonages  were  defirous  of  uniting  themfelves  to 
this  illuilrious  princefs  ;  but  ihe  rejected  them  all,  and  main- 
tained her  celibacy  to  the  laft.  The  duke  of  Anjou  Teems  to 
bid  the  faireft  to  have  obtained  her;  for,  coming  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1581,  he  was  received  with  all  imaginable 
pomp  and  affection  :  "  infomuch,  fays  Eachard,  that  in  No- 
"  vember,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  celebrated  her  coronation-day, 
"  fhe  was  fo  far  carried  by  the  force  of  modeft  love,  that,  in 
"  the  midft  of  amorous  converfation,  fhe  drew  her  rins;  from 

O 

"  her  finger,  and  put  it  upon  his,  upon  certain  conditions  be- 
"  tween  themfelves.  All  that  were  near  unanimoufly  con- 
cluded the  marriage  in  effecl:  compleated,  which  varioufly 
affected  the  minds  of  the  courtiers  :  fome  were  tranfported 
with  joy,  fome  feized  with  admiration,  and  fome  dejected 
with  grief.  Leicefter,  Hatton,  and  Walfingham,  violently 
c<  exclaimed,  as  if  the  queen,  the  kingdom,  and  religion, 
"  were  all  at  once  ruined.  The  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
"  moft  intimate  with  her  majefty,  were  filled  with  fighs,  and 
cc  covered  with  tears  ;  and  they  fo  terrified  and  difcouras;ed 

j  O 

"  her,  that  fhe  could  enjoy  no  reft  that  night.     The   next 
day  fhe  fent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  caufing  all  com- 
pany to  depart,  fhe  held  a  long  difcourfe  with  him  in  pri- 
"  vate.     At  length    he  withdrew  himfelf  into  his  chamber, 
*c  where,  in  a  rage,  throwing  the  ring  from  him,  and  taking 
<c  it  again,  he,    with  fome  fevere  feoffs,  exclaimed  againft 
"  the  levity  of  women,  and  the  inconftancy  of  iflanders."       Hift.  of 
Nothing  has  puzzled  the  writers  of  fecret  hiftory  more,  than  England, 
to  account  with  any  certainty  for  queen  Elizabeth's  invincible  Io1'  lj  p* 
averfion  to  the  matrimonial  ftate.     She  was  young,    when 
overtures  of  this  kind  were  firft  made  to  her  ;  had  a  good  per- 
fon  ;  took  pains  to  let  it  off  to  the  beft  advantage;  and,  as 
all  allow,  was  fond  of  being  admired ;  nay,  fo  fond,  that  fhe 
was  absolutely  jealous  of  the  perfcn,  as  well  as  of  the  power, 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  for  fear  fhe  fhould  be  thought  a  finer  Melvil's 
woman   than  herfelf.     Add  to  this,  that  fhe  was   no  prude  ;  memoirs, 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  remarkable  coldnefs  of  confti -  ^'e^[ 
tution ;  on  the  contrary,  was  gay,  had  always  fome  favourite  tides  Deve- 
or  other,  fuch  as  Leicefter,  EfTex,  &c.  whom  fhe  chofe  out  of reux  and 
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the  bravcft,  the  moft  perfonable,  the  moft  accomplished  lords 
of  her  kingdom.  Sir  James  Melvil  relates,  that,  at  the  cere- 
mony of  making  lord  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter  and  ba- 
ron of  Denbigh,  which  was  done  at  Weftminfter  with  great 
folcmnity,  "  the  queen  herfelf  afiifted  at  the  ceremonial,  he 
44  kneelino-  before  her  with  great  gravity.  But,  fays  he,  (he 
"  could  not  refrain  from  putting  her  hand  in  his  neck,  fmi- 
«•  lingJv  tickling  him,  the  French  ambaJTador  and  I  {landing 
r''  "  by/'  Melvil,  who  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth  by 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  gives  us  alfo,  in  the  fame  page,  ano- 
ther "proof  of  this  princefs's  affection  towards  the  earl  of 
Leicefter :  for,  upon  his  having  occafion  to  mention  "  my 
"  lord  of  Bedford  and  my  lord  Robert  Dudley,  fhe  obferved, 
"  fays  he,  that  I  made  but  fmall  account  of  my  lord  Robert, 
"  feeing  that  I  named  the  earl  of  Bedford  before  him;  but 
"  faid,  that,  e're  long,  (he  would  make  him  a  far  greater  earl, 
"  nnd  that  1  fhould  fee  it  done  before  my  return  home.  For 
"  fhe  efteemed  him  as  her  brother  and  beft  friend,  whom  {he 
cc  herfelf  would  have  married,  had  fhe  ever  minded  to  have 
"  taken  a  hufband.  But,  being  determined  to  end  her  life  in 
"  virginity,  fhe  wifhfd,  &c."  In  fhort,  queen  Elizabeth 
fcemed  to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  amour  with  the 
r.  :  fo  far,  that  her  chaftity,  which  is  always  decried  by 

the  Popifh  writers,  is  treated,  by  one  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
as  2.  very  problematical  and  difputable  thing.  The  author  here 
;«  the  hiftorian  Gregorio  Leti,  whofe  words  are  as  fol- 
L,\v  :  "  1  do  not  know  whether  fhe  was  fo  chaite  as  is  repor- 
*•  ted  ;  for,  after  all,  file  was  a  queen,  {he  was  beautiful, 
u  young,  full  of  wit,  delighted  in  magnificent  drefs,  loved 
"  entertainments,  balls,  pleafures,  and  to  have  the  beft  fha- 
'•  ped  men  in  her  kingdom  for  her  favourites.  This  is  all  I 
cc  can  fay  of  her  to  the  reader.'* 

•ji-  It  is   our  firm  perfuaiion  however,  that  queen  Elizabeth, 

notwithftandino;  the  liberties  fhe  midit  allow  herfelf  of  this 

*— -  ^j 

kind,  did  not  actually  ofFend  in  point  of  chaftity  :  and  that  we 
mr.y  give  the  Erfglifh  reader  what  light  we  can  into  an  affair, 
about  v,-iiu  h  his  o\vn  hiftorians  have  thought  fit  to  be  filent, 
we  will  lay  him  what  foreigners  have  faid  upon  it. 

"With  regard  to  the  duke  of  Alencon,  Mezeray  fays,  "  the 
*c  affair  went   fo  far,  that  the  queen  gave  him  a  ring  as  a 
pledge  of  her  word  :    but  the  intrigues  of  thofe  who  were 
againft  this  match,  and  her  women,  who  knew  the  danger 
ce  fhe  would  be  in,  if  fhe  had  any  children,  made  fuch  an 
"  outcry  about  it,  and  importuned  their  miftrefs  with  fo  many 

"  clamours, 
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c*  clamours,  that  fhe  afked  him  the  ring;  a?ain."     The  abbot  Abrcee 

*  O  -'  C 

Siri  relates,  that  "  fne  commanded  her  officers  not  to   fuffer  Cbronpl 

44  any  perfon  to  touch  her  body,  nor  to  fee  it  naked  after  her  J 

44  death,  for  reafons  which  they,  who   know  the  hiftory   of  t 

44  this  princefs,  will  eafily  guefs."     Another  author  has  writ-  j,,urna]  des 

ten  in  the  following  manner :  "  I  do  not  know,  whether  all  .s-wans  for 

^3  ( i  f 

44  that  has  been  faid  or  written  concerning  queen  Elizabeth's  *  3t-  6> 

1 1)77      D 

44  amours  and  lovers  is  well  grounded  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  2ga'/ 

44  fhe  had  no  vulva,  and  that  the  fame  reafon  which  prevented 

44  her  from  marrving,  ought  alfo  to  have  prevented  her  from 

"  loving  the  amorous  fport.     She  might  love  indeed,  and  waj 

44  really  paffionately  in  love  with  the  earl  of  Eflex  ;  but,  con- 

44  fidering  the  conftitution  of  her  body,  fhe  could  not  be  car- 

44  nally   known  by   a  man  without  fuffering   the   moft  vio- 

44  lent  pains,  nor  become  pregnant  v/ithout  an  unavoidable 

4C  danger  of  lofmo-  her  life  in  labour.     She  was   fo  fenfible  of 

O  O 

it,  that  being  one  day  defired  with  the  moft  importunate 
intreaties  to  marry  the  duke  of  Alencon,  who  courted  her 
very  earneftly,  fhe  anfwered,  that  fhe  did  not  think  her 
fubjecfts  loved  her  fo  little,  as  to  wifh  her  buried  before  her 
44  time."  If  thefe  gentlemen  were  rightly  informed,  we  fee  Lett.  d'Of. 
the  abfolute  neceflity  the  queen  was  under  of  pofitively  refufing  i 
to  engage  in  matrimony,  though  poffibly  fhe  might  not  have, 
as  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  think  (he  had  not,  any  natural 
averfion  to  a  hufband.  We  fee  too  the  reafonablenefs  of  fpeak- 
ing  with  more  moderation  of  this  queen's  chaility,  than  hifto- 
rians  have  been  wont  to  do  5  fince,  from  hence,  it  is  plain, 
that  fhe  could  not  be  euilty  of  the  act,  while  it  is  as  plain, 
that  fhe  readily  indulged  herfelf  in  all  but  that. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  we  fhould  recount  all  the  glo- 
rious actions  of  this  princefs's  reign,  fince  it  is  not  our  purpofe 
to  write  hiftories  of  nations,  but  memoirs  of  particular  perfons; 
and  therefore  we  fhall  regard  her  rather  as  a  woman,  than  a 
queen.  It  is  certain,  that  never  woman  reigned  with  more 
glory  than  fhe  did  :  nay,  that  there  have  been  but  few  great 
kings,  whofe  reigns  can  be  compared  with  her's.  It  is  the  moft 
beautiful  period  in  the  Englifh  hiftory  ;  and  it  was  the  nurfery 
of  fome  of  the  ableft  ftatefmen  and  warriors  that  ever  England 
produced.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had  a  particular  efteem  for  hers 
and  placed  her  among  the  three  perfons,  who  alone,  in  his 
opinion,  deferved  to  reign :  the  other  two  were  himfelf  and 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  "  Your  queen,  faid  he  once  to  an 
"  Englifhman,  is  born  fortunate  :  fhe  governs  her  kingdom 
$c  with  great  happineis  :  ihe  wants  only  to  be  married  to  me, 

44  to 
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hift.  cs  t0  o-Ive  the  world  a  fecond  Alexander/'  Gregorio  Letlj 
1Zitll)'who  has  recorded  this  anecdote,  informs  us  alfo,  that  this 
pope  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Elizabeth  :  of  which 
he  has  given  feveral  inftances,  in  his  life  of  Sixtus,  and  this 
amori"-  the  reft.  Several  of  the  Englifh  Papifts,  of  whom 
Anthony  Babington,  a  gentleman  of  Dethick  in  Derbyfhire, 
was  the  chief,  engaged,  as  they  were  always  doing  in  fome 
fhape  or  other,  in  a  confpiracy  agairift  the  queen.  Their  pur- 
pofc  was  to  ailaffinate  her,  and  immediately  to  fhout  out, 
4t  Long  live  our  queen,  Mary  of  Scotland  "  :  who  was  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  her  prifon,  and  fet  upon  the  throne. 
Babington  and  three  others  applied  for  an  abfolution  from  the 
pope  in  articulo  mortis-,  in  cafe  they  did  not  fucceed  in  their 
undertaking  ;  which  the  pope  granted,  and,  as  was  reported, 
fent  an  immediate  account  of  it  to  the  queen,  with  advice  to 
'  take  proper  care  of  herfelf. 

vi,.'  This  confpiracy  of  Babington's  was  the  introductory  fcene 

to  an  action,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  greatcir.  ble- 
mifh  upon  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  that  was,  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  year  1586.  This  unfor- 
tunaie  lady,  born  -in  the  year  1541,  and  the  only  remaining 
child  of  James  the  Vth  of  Scotland,  having  been  expelled  by 
her  fubjects,  and  deprived  not  only  of  her  royal  authority,  but 
alfo  of  her  liberty  and  efhte,  came  poor  and  defokte  into  En- 
gland, trufting  to  queen  Elizabeth's  promifes  of  protection  and 
kindnefs.  The  queen  received  her  very  well,  and  ordered  at 
firft  that  (he  fhould  be  treated  like  a  queen  :  but  afterwards  fhe 
kept  her  a  clofe  prifoner,  and,  under  pretence  that  Mary  had 
confpired  againft  her  life,  fhe  had  her  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  ;  "  by  which  action,  fays  one  of  her  panegyrifts,  fhe 
tainted  her  reign  with  the  innocent  blood  of  a  princefs, 
whom  fhe  had  received  into  her  dominions,  and  to  whom 
fch,  '  fil£  had  given  fan6luary-"  And  what  aggravates  Elizabeth's 

" 


, 

iza-  £ullt?  ls  the  extreme  diffimulation  fhe  ufed  "in  the  management 

betb,  p.404.  of  this  affair.     For  fhe  no  fooner  received  the  news  of  Mary's 

execution,  than  fhe  abandoned  herfelf  to  grief  and  melancholy, 

put  on  deep  mourning,  feverely   rebuked   her  council,  corn- 

mar  ded  them  out  of  her  prefence,  and  ordered  her  fecretary 

aviion,  who,  without  knowing  it,  was  made  her  a^ent  and 

foment  in  this  affair,  to  be  tried  in  the  Star-chamber.     It 

:en  faid  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  kept 

iequ:en  of  England  in  continual  fear  of  lofmg   her  crown, 

it,  ir  the  queen  of  Scots  was  to  be  deftroyed,  it  was 

eceiiary  to  do  it  with  as  little  odium  to  the  queen  of  England 


as 
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as  poflible :  this  has  been  urged  in  defence,  as  well  of  the 
act  itfelf,  as  of  the  diffimulation  which  me  mewed  afterwards  ; 
particularly  againft  Daviion,  whom,  though  an  able  and  honeft 
fervant,  me  difgrafeed  and  ruined  for  having  caufed  the  exe- 
cution of  Mary,  as  it  were,  without  her  knowledge  and  con- 
trary to  her  intentions.  But  if  this  apology  be  admitted,  it 
feems  to  follow,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  good  queen,  Elizabeth 
muft  have  been  but  an  indifferent  woman  :  and  perhaps  it  is 
doing  no  great  injuftice  to  her  chara61er,  to  fay,  that  ihe 
was  fb. 

Elizabeth's  rei^n   continued   forty-four  years,  four  months 
and  fix  days  :  and  though  it  abounded  in  qreat  actions,  which 
carried  the  Britifh  name  to  the  hi^heft  pitch  of  glory,  and  was 
covered  with  innumerable  bleifings,  yet  it  ended  in   a    moll 
difrnal  melancholy.     She  died  upon  the  24th  of  March  1603,  See   Art- 
in  the   yoth  year  of  her  age.     We  have  enumerated  circum-  Devereux, 
fiances  enough  of  her  life,  to  o;ive  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  wo-  Robert> 

O  O 

man  j  fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  draw  out  her  character  in 
form.  We  will  conclude  our  account  with  a  paragraph  from 
the  late  lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  in  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king, 
has  written  of  her  in  the  following:  manner  :  "  Our  Elizabeth 

O 

"  was  queen  in  a  limited  monarchy,  and  reigned  over  a  peo- 
"  pie  at  all  times  more  eafily  led  than  driven ;  and  at  that 
"  time  capable  of  being  attached  to  their  prince  and  their 
"  country  by  a  more  generous  principle,  than  any  of  thofe 
"  which  prevail  in  our  days,  by  affection.-  There-  v/as  a 
"  ftrong  prerogative  then  in  being,  and  the  crown  was  in  poi- 
cc  feflion  of  greater  legal  power.  Popularity  was  however 
"  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  muft  be  always  in  mixed  go- 
"  vernment,  the  fole  true  foundation  of  that  fufficient  autho- 
"  rity  and  influence,  which  other  constitutions  give  the 
<c  prince  gratis,  and  independently  of  the  people,  but  which  a 
"  king  of  this  nation  muft  acquire.  The  wife  queen  faw  it ; 
c<  and  me  faw  too,  how  much  popularity  depends  on  thofe 
"  appearances  that  depend  on  the  decorum,  the  decency, 
"  the  grace,  and  the  propriety  of  behaviour,  of  which  we  are 
"  fpeaking.  A  warm  concern  for  the  intereft  and  honour  of 
"  the  nation,  a  tendernefs  for  her  people,  and  a  confidence 
"  in  their  affections,  were  appearances  that  ran  through  her 
4C  whole  public  conduct,  and  gave  life  and  colour  to  it.  She 
4C  did  great  things  :  and  ihe  knew  how  to  fet  them  off  ac- 
<c  cording  to  their  full  value,  by  her  manner  of  doing  them. 
"  In  her  private  behaviour  me  (hewed  great  affability,  fhe 
"  defcended  even  to  familiarity  j  but  her  familiarity  was  fuch, 

as 
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"  as  could  not  be  imputed  to  her  weaknefs,  and  was  therefore 
"  moft  juftly  afcribed  to  her  goodnefs.  Though  a  woman, 
"  the  hid  all  that  was  womanifh  about  her :  and,  if  a  few 
**  equivocal  marks  of  coquetry  appeared  on  fome  occafions, 
"  they  palled  like  flames  of  lightning,  vanifhed  as  foon  as 
"  they  were  difcerned,  and  imprinted  no  blot  on  her  cha- 
"  racier.  She  had  private  friendships,  fhe  had  favourites : 
"  but  fhe  never  fuffered  her  friends  to  forget  fhe  was  their 
"  queen  ;  and  when  her  favourites  did,  fhe  made  them  feel 
"  that  fhe  was  fo." 

We  have  2;iven  our  reader  to  underftand,  that  we  confider 
queen  Elizabeth,  rather  as  a  very  great,  than  as  a  very  good, 
woman  :  neverthelefs,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  ca- 
lumny hath  call  its  venom  on  her  in  the  higher!  degree  ima- 
ginable. This  was  unavoidable,  confidering  the  fevere  laws 
fhe  was  obliged  to  put  in  execution  againft  thePapifts.  Some 
were  capitally  punifhed  ;  and  a  great  many  underwent  the 
hardfhips  of  a  prifon,  or  the  inconveniencies  of  banimment. 
Thele  were  the  perfons  chiefly,  who  compofed  libels  againft 
Elizabeth's  reputation :  and  they  have  represented  her  as  a 
monfrer  of  cruelty,  avarice,  and  lafcivioufnefs.  See,  not- 
withftanding,  what  a  glorious  character  a  Jefuit  has  given  of 
her  in  a  book,  which  he  publifhed  in  the  very  city  of  Paris  : 
Elizabeth,  fays  he,  was  a  perfon,  whofe  name  immediately 
imprints  in  our  minds  fuch  a  noble  idea,  that  it  is  impofTible 
well  to  exprefs  it  by  any  defcription  whatfoever.  Never 
"  did  a  crowned  head  better  know  the  art  of  government, 
"  and  committed  fewer  errors  in  it,  during  a  long  reig;n. 
"  The  friends  of  Charles  the  Vth  could  reckon  his  faults: 
"  Elizabeth's  enemies  have  been  reduced  narrowly  to  fearch 
"  after  her's ;  and  they,  whofe  greateft  concern  it  was  to  caft 
an  odium  upon  her  conduct,  have  admired  her.  So  that  in 
"  her  was  fulfilled  this  fentence  of  the  Gofpel,  that  the 
"  children  of  this  world  are  often  wifer  in  their  views  and  de- 
"  %ns,  than  the  children  of  light.  Elizabeth's  aim  was  to 
reign,  to  govern,  to  be  miftrefs,  to  keep  her  people  in  fub- 
miffion,  neither  affecting  to  weaken  her  fubjecls,  nor  to 
make  conquefts  in  foreign  countries  ;  but  yet  not  fuffering 
any  perfon  to  encroach  in  the  leaft  upon  the  fovereign  power, 
which  fhe  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  maintain3,  both  by 
policy  and  by  force.  For  no  perfon  in  her  time  had  more 
wit,  more  ildll,  more  Judgment,  than  fhe  had.  She  was 
i  warlike  princefs  ;  but  (he  knew  fo  well  how  to  train 

"  up 


" 

" 
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?c  up  warriors,  that  England  had  not  for  a  long  time  ft:en 

"  greater  number  of  them,  nor  more  experienced."  /£ 

•d'Anglet. 

ELM  ACINUS  (GEORGE)    author  of  a  hiftorv   oft.il  P.  459 

\  J  s 

the  Saracens,  or  rather  a  chronology  of  the  Mahometan  em- 
pire, was  born  in  Egypt,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  hiftory  comes  down  from  Mahomet  to  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  512,  that  is,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1118  :  in 
which  he  lets  down  year  by  year,  in  a  very  concife  manner, 
what  concerns  the  Saracen  empire ;  and  intermixes  therewith 
fome  paifages  of  the  eaftern  Chriltians,  keeping  principally  to 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Perfia.  His  qualities  and  merit 
muft  needs  have  .been  very  taking  and  confpicuous,  fince, 
though  he  profefTed  Chriftianity,  he  filled  a  poft  of  diftinclion 
and  truft  near  the  perfons  of  the  Mahometan  princes.  Thofe, 
who  confider  the  meafures  he  ought  to  keep  in  that  pofr,  will 
not  think  it  frrange,  that  he  has  fpoken  honourably  of  the  ca- 
liphs, and  has  never  made  ufe  of  any  injurious  terms  with 
refpect  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  Some  however  would  be 
extremely  offended  at  him,  and  allow  him  to  be  but  an  in- 
different Chriffian,  when  he  fpeaks  honourably,  as  he  often 
does,  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet ;  they  would  ftill  lefs  ap- 
prove of  him,  when  he  calls  that  impoftor.,  "  Mahomet  of 
"  glorious  memory."  It  might  be  eafy  to  fufpecl:,  from  fuch 
lang-uap-e  as  this,  that  Elrnacinus  was  hirnfelf  a  Mahometan  ; 

o       o 

but  that  cannot  be.  For  he  has  not  only  omitted  to  prefix  to 
his  work  the  formal  declaration  of  being  a  MuHelman^  which 
the  Mahometan  writers  are  wont  to  make ;  he  has  not  only 
taken  great  care  to  infert  in  his  Annals  feveral  things,  relating 
to  the  Chriftians,  and  turning  to  their  praife,  which  a  MufTel- 
man  would  avoid  as  a  crime ;  but  he  has  given  at  the  end  of 
his  work  a  fhort  account  of  his  family ;  which  fhews  iricon- 
teftably,  that  he  was  a  Chriitian.  He  was  ion  to  Yafer  Al 
Amid,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  council  of  war  under  the  fui- 
tans  of  Egypt,  of  the  family  of  the  Jobidae,  :  .  y-five  years 
together;  and  in  the  year  1238,  in  v/hich  his  father  died, 
iucceeded  him  in  his  place. 

His  hiftory  of  the  Saracens  hus  ceen  translated  from  Arabic 
into  Latin  by  Erpenius,  and  printed  in  thofe  two  languages  at 
Leyden,  in  the  year  1625,  in  folio.  Erpenius  died  before  the 
publication  of  it,  and  Golius  took  care  of  it,  wrking  alfo  a 
preface,  Elrnacinus  began  his  work  at  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  and  Hottinger  had  in  manufcript  that  part,  which 
reaches  from  thence  to  the  fiiaht  of  Mahomet-  The  tranlla- 
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tion  of  Erpenius  is  full  of  miitakes,  efpecialiy  as  to  geography 
and  proper  names ;  on  which  account,  however,  he  deferves 
fome  excufc,  if  we  confider  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  Arabic 
inanufcripts  truly,  and  that  he  was  the  nrit  who  made  any 
tolerable  progrefs  in  this  kind  of  learning.  The  French 
tranflation  made  by  Peter  Vattier,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1657  in  quarto,  is  not  a  whit  better.  Note,  the  Arabic 
text  was  printed  apart  in  I2mo,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
folio  edition  ;  and  was  dedicated  by  Erpenius's  widow  to 
dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  biftiop  of  Winchefter. 

ELSHEIMER  (ADAM)  a  celebrated  painter,  bora 
at  Frankfort  upon  the  Marne  in  the  year  15/4,  was  a  taylor's 
fon,  and  at  firft  a  difciple  of  Philip  Uffenbach,  a  German  : 
but  an  ardent  defire  of  improvement  carrying  him  to  Rome> 
he  foon  became  a  moft  excellent  artift  in  landfcapes,  hiftories, 
and  nio;ht-pieces,  with  little  figures.  His  works  are  very  few  : 
and  for  the  incredible  pains  and  labour  which  he  beflowed  upon 
them,  valued  at  fuch  prodigious  rates,  that  they  are  hardly 
any  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  He 
was  a  perfon  by  nature  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  through 
continued  ftudy  and  thoughtfulnefs,  fo  far  fettled  in  that  un- 
happy temper,  that  neglecting  his  domeftic  concerns,  debts 
came  thick  upon  him,  and  imprifonment  followed  :  which 
ftruck  fuch  a  damp  upon  his  fpirits,  that  though  he  was  foon 
releafed,  he  did  not  longfurvive  it,  but  died  in  the  year  1610, 
or  thereabout.  The  Italians  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  and 
lamented  the  lofs  of  him  exceedingly.  James  Erneft  Thomas, 
of  Landaw,  was  his  difciple  ;  and  his  pictures  are  fo  like 
Ellheimer's,  that  they  are  often  taken  the  one  for  the  other. 

E  L  S  Y  N  G  E  (HENRY)  an  Englifh  gentleman,  clerk 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  kins;  Charles  I,  was 
born  at  Batterfey  in  Surry  in  the  year  I598;^being  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Henry  Elfynge,  e'fq;  who  was  clerk  of  the  houfe  of 

then.  0»»~ lords'  and  a  perfon  of  Sreat  Cities.  He  was  educated  in 
"  grammar  and  claffical  learning  at  Weftminfter  fchool  ;  and 
from  thence,  in  the  year  1621,  was  removed  to  Chrift- church 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  upon 
the  22d  of  June  1625.  Then  he  travelled  abroad,  and  fpent 
at  feveral  times  above  feven  years  in  foreign  countries  :  by 
which  he  became  a  very  accomplifhed  perfon,  and  was  highly 
efteemed  by  men  of  thehigheft  quality  and  belt  judgment.  He 
was  in  particular  fo  much  valued  by  archbifhop  Laud,  that  his 

grace 
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grace  procured  him  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, to  which  he  proved  of  excellent  ufe,  as  well  as  a  fm- 
gular  ornament.  For  he  was  very  dextrous  in  taking  and  ex- 
prcflingthe  fenfe  of  the  houfe  ;  and  alfo  fo  great  a  help  to  the 
fpeaker  and  to  the  houfe  in  ftating  the  queftions,  and  drawing 
up  the  orders  free  from  exceptions,  that  it  much  conduced  to 
the  difpatch  of  bufmefs,  and  the  fervice  of  the  parliament.  7;h'' 
His  difcretion  alfo  and  prudence  was  fuch,  that,  though  the  p>  iT^'cd.' 
long  parliament  was  by  faction  kept  in  continual  clifordcr,  yet  1732, 
his  fair  and  temperate  carnage  made  him  commended  and 
efteemed  by  all  parties,  how  furious  and  oppofite  foevcr  they 
were  among  themfelves.  And  therefore,  for  thefe  his  abilities 
and  good  conduct,  more  reverence  was  paid  to  his  flool,  than 
to  the  fpeaker  Lenthall's  chair ;  who  being  obnoxious,  timo- 
rous, and  interefted,  was  often  much  confufed  in  collecting 
the  fenfe  of  the  houfe,  and  drawing  the  debates  into  &  fair 

*  O 

queftion  :  in  which  mr.  Elfynge  was  always  obferyed  to  be  fo 
ready  and  julr,  that  the  houfe  generally  acquiefced  in  what  he 
did  of  that  nature.  At  length,  when  he  faw  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  houfe  were  imprifoned  and  fecluded,  and  that  the 
remainder  would  bring  the  king  to  a  trial  for  his  life,  he  de- 
fired,  on  the  26th  of  December  1648,  to  refign  his  place. 
He  alledged  for  this  his  bad  irate  of  heahh  ;  but  moft  people 
undcrftood  his  reafon  to  be,  and  he  acknowledged  it  to  mr. 
Whitelock  and  other  of  his  friends,  becaufe  he  would  have  no 
hand  in  the  bufmefs  againft  the  king.  After  having  quitted  ibid. 
his  advantageous  employment,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Houn- 
flow  in  Middlefex,  where  he  prefently  contracted  many  bodily 
infirmities,  of  which  he  died  in  Auguft  1654,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  very  great  parts,  and  very 
learned,  efpecially  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages : 
he  was,  what  was  far  above  all  thefe  accomplifhments,  a  very 
juft  and  honeft  man  ;  and  Whitelock  relates,  that  the  great 
Selden  was  particularly  fond  of  him ,  which  is  no  fmall  cir- 
cumftance  to  his  honour. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  few  things,  which  were  reckoned 
very  good,  and  have  been  much  efteemed.  i.  "  The  an- 
"  cient  method  and  manner  of  holding  parliaments  in  En- 
"  gland."  Lond.  1663,  Reprinted  in  I2ino,  the  third  edition 
being  in  1675.  Mr.  Wood  mppofes  that  this  work  is  moftly 
taken  from  amanufcript,  intitled,  <c  Modus  tenendi  parliamen- 
"  turn  apud  Anglos,  &c.  Of  the  form  and  manner  of  hold- 
<c  ing  a  parliament  in  England,  and  all  things  incident  there - 
"  unto,  digefted  and  divided  into  feveral  chapters  and  titles,'* 

X  2  anno 
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anno  1626,  written  by  our  author's  father,  who  died  whik 
Athen  Ox  his  fun  wa3  upon  his  travels.  2.  -  A  traft  concerning  pro- 
Ath  '«  ccedings  in  parliament:"  neVer  pubhfhed  The  manu- 

fcript  wa?  Tome  time  in  the  poffeffion  of  fir  Matthew  Hale, 
who  bequeathed  it  by  his  will  to  Lincoln's-mn  library.  3.  He 
left  alfo  behind  him  fome  traas  and  memorials,  which  his  exe 
cutors  thought  not  perfeft  enough  to  be  pubhflied.  4.  An- 
thony Wood  afcribes  moreover  to  mr.  Elfynge  A  declara- 
«  tion  or  remonftrance  of  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  agreed  on 
"  by  the  lords  and  commons  affembled  in  parliament,  19  May 
"  1642.'*  Lond.  1642,  410.  But  this  piece  is  not  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  mr.  Elfynge,  on  account  of  that  viru- 
kncy  running  through  it,  which  was  not  natural  to  him. 
The  reader  may  find~it  in  the  4th  volume  of  "  Rufnworth's 
"  Hiftorical  CoHeSions,"  and  in  "  Hulband's  Collection  of 
"  remonitrances,"  &c.  Lond.  1643,  4to. 

E  L  Y  O  T  (Sir  THOMAS)  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
learning,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
WoovTs  A- folk,  and  fon  of  fir  Richard  Eiyot.  He  was  educated  in  aca- 
rhen.  oxon.  demicai  learning  in  St.  Mary's  hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  logic  and  philofophy  :  but,  what  year  he 
was  entered  of  it,  we  fcarcely  knov.  any  more  of  than  we  do 
the  year  of  his  birth :  it  is  however  fuppofed  to  have  been  about 
the  year  1514.  After  he  had  fpent  fome  years  at  the  univer- 
fity,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries  ;  and  upon  -his  return 
was  introduced  to  court.  His  uncommon  genius  and  extenfive 
learning  recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII,  who, 
to  give  him  his  due,  was  a  great  patron  of  men  of  letters,  his 
ma  jetty  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
employed  him  in  feveral  embaffies.  He  fent  him,  particularly, 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1532,  about  the  divorce  of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine ;  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  about  the 
year  1536.  Elyot  was,  as  Wood  obferves,  an  excellent 
grammarian,  poet,  rhetorician,  philofopher,  phyfician,  cof- 
mographer,  and  hiftorian ;  and  diftinguiihed  as  much  for  his 
candour,  and  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  life,  as  for  his 
accompliihments.  He  was  admired  and  beloved  by  all  the 
men  of  learning,  who  were  his  contemporaries ;  and  his  me- 
mory is  celebrated  by  them  in  their  refpedHve  works,  particu- 
i  Encomiis  lady  by  Leland.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Carleton 
in  Cambridgcflifre,  of  which  county  he  had  been  fherirT,  on 
25th  of  March  1546  -s  and  a  monument  was  foon  after 
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creeled  over  his  grave.  Befides  feveral  manors  which  he  had 
in  Cambridgeshire,  he  had  one  or  more  in  Hampfhire» 

He  wrote  and  translated  feveral  works  :  i.  "  The  caftle  of 
"  Health,  Lond.  1541,  8vu.  2.  The  Governor,  in  three 
"  books,  Lond.  1544,  8vo.  3.  Of  the  education  of  chil- 
"  dren.  4.  Banquet  of  fapierice.  5.  Prefervative  againftthe 
"  fear  of  death.  6.  De  rebus  memorabilibus  Anglias.  7.  An 

O  / 

"  apology  for  good  women.  8.  Bibliotheca  Eliotie,  or, 
"  Elyot's  library  or  di6iionary,"  Lond.  1541,  folio  :  which 
work  was  afterwards  augmented  and  improved  by  Cooper.  He 
tranflated  alfo  from  Greek  into  Englifh,  ct  The  image  of  go- 
"  vernance,  compiled  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  by  the  emperor 
"  Alexander  Severus,  Lond.  1556,  8vo.  From  Latin  into 
"  Englifh,  St.  Cyprian's  fermons  of  the  mortality  of  man, 
"  Lond.  1534,  8vo ;  and  "  The  rule  of  a  Chriftian  life," 
written  by  Picas  earl  of  Mirandula,  printed  there  the  fame 
year. 

ELZEVIRS,  celebrated  printers  at  Amfterdam  and 
Leyden,  who  greatly  adorned  the  republic  of  letters  by  many 
beautiful  editions  of  the  heft  authors  of  antiquity.     They  fell 
fomewhat  below  the  Stephens's  in  point  of  learning,  as  well  as 
in  their  editions  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors  ,  but,  as  to  the 
choice   of  good   books,    they  feem   to  have    equalled,    and, 
in  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  their  fmall  characters,  greatly 
to  have  exceeded  them.     Their  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Greek 
Teftament,  have  been  reckoned  their  mafler-pieces;  and  are 
indeed  fo  very  fine,  that  they  juftly  pained  them  the  reputation 
of  being  the  beft  printers  in  Europe.     There  were  five  of  thefe 
Elzevirs,  namely,  Lewis,  Bonaventure,  Abraham,  Lewis,  and 
Daniel.     Lewis  began  to  be  famous  at  Leyden  in   the  year  BaJHet  Ju- 
1595,  and  was  remarkable  for  being  the  firft  who  obferved  the   en-.?nsdes 
diitinclion  between  the  v  confonant  and  the  u  vowel,  \vhi_:  t'om^' 
had  been  recommended  by  Ramus  and  other  writers  long  be-  P.   ,^5. 
fore,  but  never  regarded.     Daniel  died  in  the  year  i6Sc,  or  Pa:;s> 
1681  ;  and,  though  he  left  children  who  carried  on  the  buii- 
nefs,  pafies  nevertheless  for  the  laft  of  his  family  who  excelled 
.in  it.     The  Elzevirs  have  printed  feveral  catalogues  of  their 
editions ;  but  the  l?.ff,  publifhed  by  Daniel,  is  confiderably  in- 
larged,  and  abounds  with  new  books.     It  was  printed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  twelves  in  the  year  1674,  and  divided  into  feven 


volumes. 
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EMLYN  (THOMAS)  a  learned  and  pious  Englilh  divine* 
and  memorable  for  his  fufferings  on  the  fcore  of  heterodoxy, 
v.-as  ddcended  from  a  fubftantial  and  reputable  family,  and 

Memoirs  of  born  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnfliire,  on  the  2yth  of  May   1663. 
His  parents  were  frequenters  of  the  eftablifhed  church,    and 
•~.,}  were  particularly  acquainted  with  the  excellent  dr.  Cumber- 
to'  land,  then  a  minifter  at  Stamford,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Peter- 

luworkj,  borough;  but,  being  inclined  to  the  Puritan  way,  chofe  to 
educate  their  fon  to  the  miniftry  among  them.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  after  he  had  been  at  a  private  fchool  four  years,  he  was 
fent  in  1678  to  an  academy  in  Northamptonfhire,  where  he 
continued  four  years  more.  Fie  went  in  1679  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  into  Emanuel-college ;  but  returned  again, 

p.  6.  we  know  not  for  what  reafons,  to  the  academy.  In  Augufl 
1682  he  removed  to  mr.  Doolittle's  academy  near  London  j 
and,  in  December  following,  made  his  firft  eftay  as  a  preacher, 
at  mr.  Doolittle's  meeting-houfe  near  Ciipplegate. 

In  the  year  1683,  he  was  recommended  to  the  countefs  of 
Donegal,  a  lady  of  great  quality  and   eftate  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  but  at  that  time  living  in  Lincoln's-inn-Ficlds  j  and 
was  received  into  her  family    in   the   capacity  of  chaplain. 
While  {he  refided  in  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  mr.  Emlyn  was  the 
fprrowful  fpe£htorofa  very  tragical  affair,  namely,  the  execution 
o^  that  renowned  patriot  lord  ~X$  iliiam  RuiTel ;  which  confir- 
med in  him  that  averiion  to  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power  he 
ever  after  retained.     In  1684  he  went  over  with  the  countefs 
sltaft  in  Ireland,  where  {he  was  foon  after  married  to  fir 
William  Franklin,  and  lived  in  great  ftate  and  fplendor.     Sir 
William,  who  had  a  good  eftate  iiT  the  weft  of  England,  offered 
hi.n  a  cqnfiderable  living  there,  if  he  would  have  conformed  to 
the  cilabHlhed  church  :  but  this  he  declined,  the  terms  of  mi- 
r.iilcrial  conformity  being  inch  as  he  could  not  confcientioufly 
comply  with,  though  he  had  not  then  thofc  fcruples  about  the 
Trinity,  which  he  had  afterwards.     While  he  was  in  this  fta- 
tion,  he  rnade^a  journey  to  Dublin,  and  there  prtLched  once 

'     -'        O  •' — *     •••>"'     *.»iv-ii      1.11  V   H.iilti     11UJ.J     1-IllLllv.i. 

in  the  year  1688,  Ireland  beina;  thrown  into  great  confufion 

Border,  fir  William's  family  broke  up,  and  our  author 

eturned  to  London.     Mr.  Williams  had  retreated  feme  time 

be.ore,  anc   quitted  the  paftoral  care  of  the  congregation  at 

'uWm  ;  upon  which  mr.  Boyfe  made  a  motion  to"mr.  Emlyn 

fuccefior3   which  mr,  ErrJvn  then  declined,  and 


came 
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came  directly  to  England.  When  he  was  returned  to  Lon- 
don, being  out  of  employment,  he  was  invited  by  fir  Robert 
Rich,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  his  houfe  near 
Beccles  in  Suffolk  ;  and  was  by  him  prevailed  on  to  officiate 
as  miniiter  to  a  diflenting  congregation  at  LeoitofF  in  that 

O  ^J         O 

county,  which  place  he  fupplied  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
Here  he  contracted  a  clofe  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
mr.  William  Manning,  a  nonconformilt  miniiter  in  that 
neighbourhood  :  and,  as  they  were  both  of  inquifitive  tempers, 
they  frequently  conferred  together,  and  jointly  learched  into 
the  principal  points  of  religion.  Dr.  Sherlock's  book  of  the 
"  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,"  coming  out  about  this  time, 
turned  their  thoughts  very  much  to  the  conlideration  of  that 
fubjecl: :  which  they  examined  into  the  more,  becaufe  they 
faw  reafon  firlt  to  doubt  of,  and  afterwards  to  differ  from,  the 
received  dodtrine  in  that  article.  Mr.  Manning  became  a  So- 
cinian,  and  {trove  hard  to  make  mr.  Emlyn  one  j  but  mr.  Em- 
lyn never  could  be  brought  to  doubt  either  of  the  pre-exiltence 
of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Logos,  or  that  God  created  the  mate- 
rial world  by  him.  P-  J1)  '3« 

King  James  having  fled  into  France,  and  Ireland  being  al- 
molt  reduced  by  king  William,  affairs  began  to  fettle  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  Proteltant  congregations  to  re-ailemble  in 
large  numbers.  Upon  which  mr.  Boyfe  again  prefled  mr.  Em- 
lyn to  accept  the  paltoral  care  jointly  with  himfelf  of  that  con- 
gregation at  Dublin.  Mr.  Emlyn  now  accepted  it ;  and,  in 
purfuance  hereof,  went  over  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived  in 
May  1691.  In  the  year  1694,  he  married  mrs.  Either  Bury, 
a  widow  lady  with  a  good  jointure,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheireiTes  of  mr.  David  Sollom,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
the  county  of  Meath.  Mr.  Emlyn  was  very  happy  in  his 
wife;  but  {he  did  not  live  many  years  with  him,  dying  in 
1701,  and  leaving  him  two  children.  In  1697,  he  had  fome 
thoughts  of  openly  declaring  his  fentiments  concerning  the 
Trinity,  and  quitting  his  congregation  :  "  for  (fays  he,  in  a 
"  letter  to  mr.  Manning,  dated  January  the  i8th)  I  cannot 
<c  hope  to  continue  here  in  my  prefent  polt,  when  once  I  have 
"  profeffed."  P.  21. 

There  is,  in  the  firlt  volume  of  his  works,  drawn  up  by 
himfelf,  "  A  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dilTenting 
cc  minilters  of  Dublin  againit  him,  and  of  his  profecution  in 
<c  the  fecular  court,  at  their  mitigation,"  for  his  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  :  of  which  we  will  here  give  an  abltra£t,  as  this 
was  the  molt  memorable  and  important  circumftance  of  his  life : 

X  4  «  I  had 
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"  I  bad  been,  fays  be,  a  preacher  in  Dublin,  together  with 
"  mr.  Jofeph  Boyfe,  for  eleven  years  :^-i  own  I  bad  been  un- 
"  fettled  in  my  notions,  from  the  time  I  had  read  dr.  Sher- 
"  lock's  book  of  the  Trinity ;  which  fufficiently  difcovered 
u  how  far  many  were  gone  back  towards  Polytheifm.  I  long 
"  tir.-dv.li.it  I  could  do  with  fome  Sabellkn  terms,  making 
"  out  a  Trinity  of  fomewhats  in  one  iingle  mind.  I  found, 
<c  that,  by  the  trithciftical  fcheme  of  dr.  Sherlock  and  mr. 
"  Howe,  I  preferved  a  Trinity,  but  I  loft  the  Unity  :  by  the 
"  SabeHian  fcheme  of  modes,  and  mbftances,  and  properties, 
"  &c.  I  beft  kept  up  the  divine  Unity  ;  but  then  I  had  loft  a 
"  Tii:  it-*,  fuch  as  the  fcripture  difcovers  ;  fo  that  I  could  ne- 
cc  ver  keep  both  in  view  at  once."  Trie  refult  of  all  which 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  that  he  departed  from  the  common  way 
of  thinking,  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  ;  and  only  -ranted  a  pro- 
,  per  occafion  to  declare  his  fentiments,  as  in  duty  he  thought 
r- 15>  himfelf  bound  to  do. 

This  Qccaflon  foon  ofFered  itfelf :  for  dr.  Duncan  Cummins, 
a  phyficiafi  in  Dublin,  fufpecting  mr.  Emlyn  of  heterodox  no- 
tions in  this  reipect,  put  mr.  Boyfe  rirft  upon  the  inquiry,  and 
v.-cr.t  afterwards  with    him    to   rnr.    Einlyn's   houfe.     Here 
mr.  Einlyn  fpoke  out,    and  freely  owned  himfelf  convinced, 
that  "  the  God  and  Father  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  alone  the   fu- 
:  preire  Being,  and  fuperior  in  excellency  and  authority  to 
:   17."  i.'oSon,  who  derives  all  from  him.     He  declared   further, 
that  he  had  no  defign  to  caufeftrife  amoncft  them  ;  and  offered 


-   >re  the  meeting  of  the  Dublin   minifters; 
as  mr.  Err.iyn  lavs,  he  well  knew  the  narrownefs  of 
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coner  turned,  than  the  pulpits  founded  with  he- 
rc,v  anc    blafphemy  to  beget  abhorrence ;  and  the  loudeft  cla^ 
•  r-  U  niCK  1  againft  him  and  his  opinions. 

cd  at  London,  he  publiflicd  a  fliort  account 
:>hich  is  annexed  to  the  Narrative;  and,  after 
-eeks    absence,  returned   to  his  family,  which  he 
Dublin.     Here  finding  the  prodigious  odium  his 
and  co.-        ,.,t!y  himfelf,  lay  under,  he  had  a  mind 
rt  evi  ;enc.e  he  had  for  them  from  the  Icriptures; 
Withthls:vi^  wrote  «  An- humble  inquiry  into  the 

^  fcrip- 
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"  fcripture-account  of  Jefus  Chrift,  or,  A  fhort  argument 
"  concerning  his  Deity  and  glory  according  to  the  gofpel," 
intending;  for  England  as  Toon  as  it  was  printed.  Of  this  fome 
zealous  Diiienters  getting  notice,  refolved  to  have  him  profe- 
cuted  :  and^one  immediately  obtained  the  lord  chiefjuftice,  fir 
Richard  Pine's,  fpecial  warrant  to  feize  him  and  his  books, 
and  went  with  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to  execute  it  on  him. 
The  chiefjuftice  refufed  at  firft  to  take  bail,  but  at  laft  al- 
lowed two  fufficient  perfcns  to  be  bound,  in  a  recognizance  of 
800 1.  for  his /appearance.  He  appeared  accordingly  to  take 
his' trial  for  this  book,  before  the  court  of  Queen's-bench,  on 
the  I4th  of  June  1703;  but  was  told,  he  fays,  before  the 
court  fat,  by  iir  Richard  Levins,  afterwards  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  Common-pleas,  that  "  he  found  he  would  not  be  per- 
"  mittted  to  fpeak  freely,  but  that  it  was  deiigned  to  run  him  Narrative, 
"  him  down  like  a  wolf,  without  law  or  game."  r-  21—26, 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  trial  :  he  was 
found  guilty,  we  may  be  fure  ;  upon  which  the  attorney- 
general  propofed  to  have  him  pilloried.  He  was  committed  to 
the  common  jail  till  the  i6th  of  June  ;  and,  then  appearing  to 
have  judgment  given  againft  him,  the  queen's  council  moved, 
that  he  might  retract..  This  mr.  Emlyn  abfolutely  refufed  : 
and  fo  the  lord  chiefjuftice  pafTed  this  fentence  on  him,  name- 
ly, to  fuffer  a  year's  imprifonment,  to  pay  loool.  fine  to  the 
queen,  to  lie  in  prifon  till  it  was  paid,  and  to  find  fecurity  for 
his  good  behaviour  during  life  :  telling  him,  that  the  pillory 
was  the  punimment  due,  but,  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of  letters, 
jt  was  not  inflicted.  And  then,  as  if  this  was  not  fufficient, 
he  was  led  with  a  paper  on  his  breaft  round  the  four  courts  to 
be  expofed.  "  The  procefs,  fays  he,  upon  the  writ  de  hsere- 
tico  comburendo  had  been  happily  taken  away  in  Ireland 
by  acT:  of  parliament,  about  feven  or  eight  years  before;  ibid.  p.  2 
(<  elfe  I  know  not  but  I  might  have  been  put  to  the  fiery  trial."  —35. 

After  fentence,  he  was  committed  to  the  fheriffs  of  Dublin, 
and  was  a  clofe  prifoner,  for  fomething  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  in  the  under-fheriff's  houfe  :  but,  upon  complaint, 
he  was  haftily  hurried  away  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  lay 
among  the  prifoners,  in  a  clofe  room  filled  with  fix  beds,  for 
five  or  fix  weeks ;  and  then,  by  an  habeas  corpus,  was,  upon 
his  petition,  removed  into  the  Marfhalfea  for  his  health.  Du- 
ring his 'confinement,  all  his  acquaintance  were  eftranged  from 
him,  and  all  oinces  of  friendfhip  and  civility  ceafed  :  but,  fays 
he,  "  of  all  men  the  diiTenting  minifters  of  Dublin  were  the 
*<  mofl  cbftitute  of  kindnefs.  Not  one  of  them,  excepting 

"  mn 


tc 
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"  mr.  Boyfe,  vouchfafed  me  fo  much  as  that  fmall  office  of 
"  humanity,  in  vifiting  me  when  in  prifon ;  nor  had  they  fo 
"  much  pity  on  the  foul  of  their  erring  brother,  as  they 

'      •     •.     "  thought  him,  as  to  feek  to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  way." 

F-  36>  57-  Who  will  fay,  after  this,  that  the  Papifts  are  the  only  re- 
licrionifts  that  perforate  ?  Do  we  not  here  fee  thofe,  who  pre- 
tend to  be  the  fartheft  removed  from  them,  and  moft  to  abhor 
their  principles  and  practices,  doing  the  very  fame  ?  What  are 
-vvc  to  think  ?  That  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  belongs  to  any  par- 
ticular fed  of  Chriftians,  or  rather,  that  thofe  are  the  moft 
likely  to  be  the  greateft  perfecutors,  whom  the  magiftrate  fhall 
entruft  with  the  greateft  power  ?  As  to  the  DilTenters,  we  are 
at  prefent  concerned  with,  it  looked  worfe  in  them  to  promote 
and  encourage  perfecution,  when  themfelves  were  but  conni- 
ved at,  not  having  any  legal  toleration  in  Ireland.  Befides, 
where  was  the  policy  of  this  proceeding  againft  mr.  Emlyn  ? 
Will  it  not  juftify  all  the  feverities  they  ever  have  received, 
or  ever  fhall  receive,  as  fchifrnatics  from  the  eftablifhed 
church  ? 

Mr.  Emlyn  continued  long  under  clofe  confinement,  with- 
out much  appearance  of  relief  j  only  mr.  Boyle  did  not  ceafe  to 
<  make  attempts  for  his  liberty.  At  laft,  through  his  frequent 
follicitations  for  a  reducement  of  the  fine,  which  mr.  Emlyn 
was  unable  to  pay,  he  got  it  dirmnifhecl  to  70 1.  and  this,  to- 
gether with  20 1.  which  the  primate  claimed  as  the  queen's  al- 
moner, was  paid.  He  had  a  ftrict  right  to  demand  a  {hilling 
in  the  pound  of  the  whole  fine,  but  confented  at  laft  to  take 
the  fum  juft  mentioned.  And  thus,  after  two  years  and  above 
a  month's  imprifonment,  viz.  from  the  I4th  of  June  1703, 
to  the  2ift  of  July  1705,  and,  upon  giving  fecurity  by  two 

Jbi<!.  p.  40,  bondfmen  for  good  behaviour  during  life,  he  obtained  his  dif- 

41-  charge. 

Soon  after  his  relcafe,  mr.  Emlyn  returned  to  London, 
where  a  few  friends  gathered  a  fmall  congregation,  to  whom 
he  preached  once  every  Sunday.  This  liberty  of  preaching 
which  he  enjoyed,  gave  great  offence  to  feveral  of  the  High- 
church  clergy,  particularly  to  mr.  Charles  Lefley,  who,&in 

\M.  i,-.  his  Rehearfal",  exprefles  great  diflike  at  it  5  and  alfo  to  mr. 
Francis  Higgins,  who  complained  of  it  firft  in  a  fermon,  and 
afterwards  to  dr.  Tcnifon,  aichbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The 
archbilhop  r/.-js  not  unacquainted  either  with  mr.  Emlyn's 
hav'.nj;  ?.  meeting  in  London,  or  with  what  had  befallen  him 
Vi-im;  but  he  had  fuch  a  charafter  of  him,  as  made  him 
no  way  inciir.ed  to  niolcit  him,  mr.  Higgins  not  pretending 

that 
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that  lie  made  the  controverted  points  the  fubjecl  of  his  preach- 
ing. Yet  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  in  their  reprefenta- 
tion  to  the  queen  in  1711,  made  no  fcruple  to  afTert,  that 
"  weekly  fermons  were  preached  in  defence  of  the  Unitarian 
"  principles :"  which  reprefentation  he  thought  fo  very  un- 
chriftian,  and  indeed  fo  very  falfe,  that  he  could  not  help  be- 
ftowing  fome  obfervations  on  it.  However,  within  a  few 

years  this  congregation  was  diflblved  bv  the  death  of  the  prin- 

/.  o     t>  J        7-1  j    •         Memoirs  or 

cipal  perfons  who  fupported  it,    and  mr.  iLmlyn  retired  into  \L\S  Life, 
filence  and  obfcurity.  p.  45~5°- 

Yet,}  though  he  lived  in  retirement,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  efteem  and  friendihip  of  eminent  and  learned  men ;  and 
was  particularly  intimate  with  the  truly  excellent  dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  as  appears  from  the  Memoirs  which  he  wrote  of  his 
life.  He  was  of  a  very  lively  chearful  temper,  and  enjoyed  a 
large  fhare  of  health  in  all  refpects,  except  the  gout.  This 
however  did  not  hinder  him  from  living  beyond  the  common 

«._?  J 

ftandard  of  life  :  for  he  did  not  die  till  he  had  completed  his 
7 8th  year.  His  death  happened  upon  the  30th  of  July  1/41. 
He  was  a  man  of  iirong  parts  and  a  clear  way  of  thinking,  of 
great  learning,  and  abounding  in  all  moral  and  religious 
graces.  His  writings  confift  of"  Traits  relating  to  the  Trini- 
"  tarian  controverfy  ;  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  fentiments 
"  dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;  and  Sermons  on  various  practical  fub- 
u  je&s."  They  were  collected  and  printed  fmce  his  death 
in  three  volumes  8vo  ;  and  to  the  whole  are  prefixed,  by  his 
fon,  Sollom  Emlyn,  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
author. 

This  Sollom  Emlvn  was  bred  to  the  law,  became  an  emi- 

j  * 

nent  counfellor,  and  was  employed  to  publifh  lord  chief  juftice 
Hale's  "  Pleas  of  the  crown  :"  which  he  did  with  notes  and  a 

preface.     He  died  in  the  year  1756. 

f 

EMMA,  daughter  of  Richard  II,  duke  of  Normandy, 
wife  of  Ethelred  king  of  England,  and  mother  of  St.  Edward, 
king  alfo  of  England,  commonly  called  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
is  a  woman  memorable  for  many  extraordinary  circumftances 
in  her  life.  She  attended  Ethelred,  who  was  forced  to  retire 
with  his  fons  Alfred  and  Edward  into  Normandy  ;  and,  after 
his  death,  married  Canute,  and  confented  to  the  exclufion  of 
Ethelred's  children  from  the  throne.  She  feems  to  have  been 
all  her  life  a  woman  of  intrigue  ;  and  me  contrived  to  have  fo 
great  a  mare  of  the  government  during  her  fon's  reign,  and  fo 
credit  at  court,  that  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  had  enjoyed 

great 
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<*revt  authoi  r  more  reigns  than  one,  grew  executively 

icalotis  of  her.     He  charged  her  with  feveral  crimes,  and  pre^- 
!cd  upon  feveral  lords  to  confirm  his  imputation  before  the 
ki:         The  kine;  was  a  man  of  great  fimplicity,   and  eafily  be- 
:  ht-r  guilty.     He  might  perhaps  too  retain  feme  fenfe  of 
fhe   had  done  him  by  confenting  to  his  exclufion, 
]  that  account,  be  not  difpleafed  if  fhe  fhould  be  found 
Be  this  as  it  will,  he  went  fuddenly  upon  her  at  Win- 
cl^er,  which  was  the  place  of  her  residence  ;  deprived  her 
c  :  uii  her  treasures,  alledging  that  they  were  ill  gotten,  and 
the  fruits  of  avarice  ;  and  reduced  her  to  the  extremefl  poverty 
'.(hips.     In  this  condition  fhe  had  recourfc  to  the  bi- 
fhop  "'f  Winchefter,  \vho  was  her  relation  :  but  this  furnifhed 
:emies  with  a  new  handle  for  calumny;  for  the   earl  of 
.nt  imputed  to  her  as  a  crime  the  too  frequent  vifits  fhe  paid 
to  this  prelate,  and  accufed  her  of  a  criminal  coverfation  with 
him.  it,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  fupported  the   earl 

of  Kent's  aTcufation,  and  alledged  againft  her  thefe  three  arti- 
,  viz.       nat  fhe  confented  to  the  death  of  her  fon  Alfred  ; 
{he   endeavoured   to    hinder   Edward's    coming    to    the 
n  ;  and  that  fhe  kept  a  fcandalous  correfpondence  with 
A!  wine,  bifhop  of  Winch  efter.     Thefe  complaints  being  pre- 
!  againft  her,  the  archbiihop,  at  the  order  of  the   king, 
o  ftill  continued   credulous,  convened  a  fynod  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  ;  and  the  determination  of  the  fynod  was,  that 
•  fcould  fuhmit  to  the  trial  of  the  Fire-Ordeal,  the  ufual 
Vn-A  in  dv>fe  days  of  proving  their  innocence.   Accordingly, 
•A  by  the  archbifhop,  that  Emma,  the  queen- 
•ifld  go  gn  her  bare   feet  over  nine  plow-fhares 
:,  before  the  clergy  and  people,  in  the  cathedral 
hofWinchefter;  and   if  me  received  no  harm  by  this 
'  MS  to  be  reputed  innocent;  if  otherwife,  to  undergo 


the  night  before  the  Ordeal 


inifhment.     She  ipent 

3  tomb  in  prayer  ;  and   the  next  day,  the  pre- 

being  over,  walked  the  plough-fhares  un- 

2  P-  of  the  king  and  the   nobility.     She  was 

common  woman,  naked  to  the  knee,  and  had 

:ed  conftantiy  towards  heaven.     The  fire  was  fo 

>ng  any  impreffion  on  her,  that,  after  fhe  had 

s  church,  and  had  trod  upon  all  the  hot  irons, 

fen  t%  defigned  to  brino;  her  to  the  left  ?  And 

done,  fhe  gave  G&J  thanks  for  proving 

.  m  fo  authentic  a  manner.     King  EdwLd  fell 

^  be-fore  his  mother;  begged  her  pardon  5  and,  in 

order 
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order  to  atone. for  the  injury  done  both  to  her  and  to  the  bi- 
Ihop  of  Winchefter,  ordered  the  bifliops  to  discipline  him: 
and  accordingly  his  fhoulders  were  laid  baic,  arid  he  was 
fcourged  like  "a 'penitent.  The  {hares,  to  prefer  ve  the  memory 
of  the  miracle,  were  buried  in  the  cloyfter  oi  Yv  indicfter,  and 
one-and-twenty  manors  fettled  upon  the  bifhopric  and  church 
of  W inchefter,  three  given  by  the  king,  nine  by  queen  i:  rnma, 
and  nine  by  the  bilhop.  Rapin  does  not  leem  to  believe  this 
ftory,  the  latter  part  of  it  at  leaft  ;  for  he  lay-,  that  fhe  had 
nothing  to  give,  being  jufr  before  deprived  by  the  king  of  all 
her  poffeffions;  that  fhe  {pent  the  laft  ten  years  of  her  life  in 
mifery,  and  in  a  kind  of  prilbn  at  Winchefter ;  from  which 
fhe  was  not  delivered  but  by  her  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1052. 

E  M  M I U  S  (UfiEo)  a  very  learned  profeflbr  of  Groningen, 
was  born  at  Gretha,  a  village  in  Eaft  Friefland,  en  ihe  5th  of 
December  1547.     He  was  the  fon  of  Emmo  Diken,  a  miniiler  Bayle'sD- 
of  that  village,  who  had  been  Luther's  and  Melanflhon's  dif-  a"0df,  J'c 
ciple ;  and,  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  ftudy  at  Ernb- 
den.     He  continued  there  till  he  was  eighteen,  and  was  then 
fent  to  Bremen  to  improve  by  the   famous  John   Mclanus's 
lectures.     Returning  to  his  father,  he  did  net  go  immediately 
to  the  univerfity ;  but  pafled  fome  time  at  Norden,  the  college 
of  which  place  began  then  to  be  in  repute  ags  in,         ing  turned 
of  twenty-three,  he  was  fent  to  Roftcck,  a  flourifhing  univer- 
fity ;  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  David  Chytrseus,  a  cele- 
brated divine  and  hiftorian  ;  and  of  Henry  Bruceus,  an   able 
mathematician   and    phyfician.       The    death   of    his     father 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Eaft  Friefland,  after  he  had  continued 
above  two  years  at  Roflock ;  and   his  mother's  exceffive  grief 
upon  this  occafion  hindered  his  taking  a  journey  into  France, 
as  he  had  wifhed  and  defigned  to  do.     He  continued  with  her 
three  years,  after  which  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  flayed 
two  years.     Being  returned  into  his  own  country,  he  had  the 
choice  of  two  preferments,  either  to  be  a  minifter  or  the  recSlor 
of  a  college :  but,    as  he   was   naturally  fo   bafhful,  that  he 
could  hardly  fay  a  word  in  company,  he  could  not  venture  to 
engage  in  the  miniftry,  though   it  was  very  much  his   incli- 
nation.   He  chofe  therefore  to  be  rector  of  a  college,  which 
was  that  of  Norden  ;  and  was  admitted  into  that  poll:  in  the 
year  1579.     He  made  his  college  flourifh  exceedingly;  but 
was  turned  out  of  his  employment  in  the  year  1587,  through 
the  zeal  of  fome  Lutherans,  becaufe  he  would  not  fubfcrihe 

the 
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the  Confefiion  of  Augiburg.  He  was  chofen  the  year  after  to 
be  rector  of  the  college  of  Leer,  whofe  reputation  he  raifed  fo 
hiLlh,  that  it  furpafied  that  of  Norden  ;  which  the  Lutherans 
could  never  retrieve  from  the  declining  ftate  it  fell  into,  after 
Emmius  was  depofed.  They  had  banifhed  from  Groningen 
feveral  perfons  who  followed  Calvin's  reformation;  and  thofe 
of  the  exiles  who  retired  to  Leer,  meeting  with  the  fame  fate 
as  our  Emmius,  engaged  in  a  particular  friendfhip  with  him  : 
fo  that,  when  the  city  of  Groningen  confederated  with  the 
LTnited  Provinces,  and  the  magiftrates  refolved  to  reftore  their 
college,  Emmius  being  recommended  by  feveral  perfons,  they 
chofe  him  to  be  rector  of  that  college,  and  gave  him  a  full 
power  to  make  or  abrogate  there  fuch  ftatutes  as  he  fhould 
think  proper. 

He  entered  upon  this  employment   in  the  year  1594,  the 

47th  of  his  age ;  and  exercifed  it  near  twenty  years,  to  the 

uncommon  advantage  of  the  young  ftudents,  who  were  fent 

in  great  numbers  to  that  college.     At  the  end  of  that  time, 

namely,  in  1614,  the  magiftrates  of  Groningen  changed  their 

college  into  an  univerfity,  and  made  Emmius  profefibr  of  hif- 

tory  and  of  the  Greek  tongue.     He  was  the  firft  rector  of  that 

univerfity,  and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  it  by  his  lectures, 

till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  did  not  fuffer  him  to  appear  any 

longer  in-public.     Yet  he  did  not  become  ufelefs  either  to  the 

republic  of  letters,  or  to  the  univerfity  of  Groningen  ;  for  he 

continued  to  write  books,  and  to  impart  his  wife  counfels  to 

the  fenate  of  the  univerfity  in  all  important  affairs.     He  was  a 

man  whofe  learning  was  not  his  only  merit :  he  was  capable, 

which  few  men  who  fpend  their  lives  in  a  college  are,  of  ad- 

vifing  even  princes.     The  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Frief- 

land  and  Groningen  confulted  him  very  often,   and   feldom 

failed  to  follow  his  advice.     He  received  the  greateft  honours 

from  this  governor :    thus  the  writer  of  his  life  fays,  that, 

alter  Emmius  was  fettled  at  Groningen,  the  moft  illuftrious 

prince  William  Lewis,  count  of  Naflau,  and  for  fome  time 

•  our  moft  glorious  governor,  treated  him,  during  twenty-fix 

years,  with  fo  much  friendfliip  and  kindnefs,  that  he,  who 

was  fenfible  of  his  low  rank,  did  frequently  blulh.     For 

celebrated  hero,  who  had  often  experienced  this  great 

man  s  undcrftanding,*  and  Neftorian  wifdom  in  giving  ad- 

Vit   n-feff  «     V1Ce'    r  i    508?  hlm  t0  hl'm>   t0  rCCeive  him   kind)V,    and 

G^nfng          J°  co?folt  him  either  by  trufty  fervants  or  letters  j  and  fel- 
r«  T.  *  )m  failed  to  follow  his  counfels," 

Emmius 
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Emmius  died  at  Groningen  upon  the  Qth  of  December 
1625,  leaving  a  family  behind  him  ;  for  he  had  been  twice 
married.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  In  the  I  all 
years  of  his  life,  he  compofcd  the  three  volumes  of  his  Vetus 
Grrecia  illuftrata,  or,  "  Ancient  Greece  illuftrated  :"  the  firft 
of  which  contains  a  geographical  defcription  of  Greece ;  the 
fecond,  the  hiftory  of  it ;  the  third,  the  particular  form  of  go- 
vernment of  every  ftate  or  commonwealth  of  Greece.  This 
work  was  committed  to  the  prefs  in  his  life-time;  but,  through 
the  delays  of  the  printers,  not  published  till  after  his  death,  in 
the  year  1626.  He  had  publifhed  feveral  confiderable  works 
before  this  ;  as,  his  chronological  and  genealogical  works, 
which  contain  the  hiftory  of  Rome  and  an  univerfal  hiftory, 
written  in  a  very  elaborate  method ;  his  Decades  rerum  Frifi- 
carum,  "  Decades  of  the  affairs  of  Frieiland ;"  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  that  he  compofed  concerning  the  Hiftory  of  Friefland 
and  Groningen,  and  the  geographical  defcription  of  ihofe 
countries.  He  was  not  at  all  prepofteffed  in  favour  of  his  na- 
tive country ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  confuted  vigoroufly  the 
idle  tales  related  by  the  hiftorians  of  Friefland,  concerning  the 
antiquities  of  their  nation  :  which  love  of  truth  raifed  him  a 
great  many  enemies.  He  wrote  alfo  a  "  Hiftory  of  William 
"  Lewis,  count  ofNafTau,  governor  of  Friefland;"  in  which 
we  meet,  not  only  with  a  panegyric  on  that  prince,  but  alfo 
a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  from  1577  to  the  year 
1614.  He  had  theological  controverfies  with  Daniel  Hoff- 
man, and  wrote  a  book,  intitled,  Vita  &  facra  Eleufmia  Da- 
vidis  Georgii,  &c.  When  he  died,  he  was  about  compofing 
the  hiftory  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander  the  Great's  fa- 
ther ;  in  order  to  mew  the  United  Provinces,  by  what  fraudu- 
lent and  indirect  means  Philip  had  opprefTed  the  liberty  of 
Greece.  He  had  already  carried  this  hiftory  to  the  fifteenth 
year  of  this  king's  reign. 

What  fome  have  faid  of  Ubbo  Emmius's  exteniive  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  in  hiftory,  can  hardly  be  credited.  It  is  af- 
ferted,  that,  without  any  preparation,  he  could  anfwer  all 
manner  of  queftions  concerning  the  hiftory,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  any  country  whatfoever,  without  the  leaft  miftake 
in  the  circumftances  of  times,  places,  and  perfons.  He  not 
only  knew  the  actions,  events,  and  motives,  but  alfo  under- 
ftood  the  intereft  of  the  feveral  nations,  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, the  inclinations  of  their  princes,  the  means  they 
employed  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  their  alliances,  and  their 
origin.  He  knew  alfo  the  figure,  fituation,  and  largenels  of 

their 
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their  cities  and  forts,  the  pofition  of  rivers  and  high-ways,  the 
turnings  and  windings  of  mountains,  &c.  The  author  of  hi's 
life  has  collected  feverai  encomiums,  which  Thuanus,  Scali- 
rer,  Doufa,  and  others,  have  paffed  upon  him.  They  are 
exceedingly  great,  efpecially  thofe  of  Scaliger,  who  fliles  Em- 
mius's  Hifiory  of  Friefland  u  A  divine  hiltory."  The  magif- 
trates  of  Groningen  caufed  his  picture  to  be  placed  in  the  town- 
houfe. 

EMPEDOCLES,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and  poet 
among;  the  ancients,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily,  and  flouriflied  about  the  8cth  Olympiad,  that  is, 
Diogenes  about  455  years  before  Chriit.  Some  have  affirmed,  that  he 
rtius  in  was  a  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  but  this  opinion  is  generally  re- 
• ci'  jected,  becaufe  that  philofopher  died  in  the  yoth  Olympiad  : 
however,  he  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  of  the  Pythagorean  fe6r..  His  manner  of  living  among 
the  Agrigentines  was  very  fingular,  but  in  many  refpe&s  lau- 
dable. Neanthes  of  Cyzicum  relates,  that,  upon  the  death 
of  Meto,  there  began  a  tyranny  at  Agrigentum  ;  but  that 
Empedocles  perfuaded  the  citizens  to  abftain  from  fedition, 
and  to  eflablim  a  civil  parity  :  and  that,  being  very  rich,  he 
beftowed  dowries  upon  many  virgins  that  had  none.  As  to 
himfelf,  he  carried  a  fevere  and  rleddy  afpecr.,  cloathed  himfelf 
in  purple,  wearing  a  golden  girdle  and  a  Delphic  crown,  and 
was  conftantly  attended  with  a  retinue  of  fervants ;  fo  that  the 
citizens  who  met  him,  paid  the  fame  refpect  to  him,  as  if 
thofe  had  been  the  enfigns  of  regal  authority.  Neverthelefs, 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  very  averfe  to  the  taking  any  govern- 
ment upon  him  ;  but,  being  a  great  lover  of  liberty,  to  have 
preferred  a  moderate  condition  to  a  kingdom,  that  was  offered 
him.  The  following  account  is  given  of  his  inclination  to  a 
Democracy.  Being  invited  to  an  entertainment,  and  the  com- 
pany beginning  to  drink  before  fupper,  he  ordered  the  fupper 
brought  in :  but  the  gentleman,  who  had  invited  him, 

d,  that  he  mull  flay  for  the  chief  magiflrate;  who,  as  foon 

he  came,  was  by  him  appointed  fympofiarch,  or  mailer  of 
eaft.     This  fympofiarch  began  to  difcover  a  tyrannical 

nour,  commanding  Empedocles  to  drink,  or  elle  that   the 

thould  be  poured  upon  his  head.     The  philofopher  faid 

nothing  for  the  prefent ;  but  the  next  day  he  cited   both  the 

npoharch  and  inviter  before  the  court,  and  condemned  them 
to  death.  Ih.s  was  the  beginning  of  his  authority  in  the 
commonwealth :  and  now,  being  by  an  accident  brought  to 

engage 
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ens;ao;e  himfelf  in  public  matters,  he  fell  to  politics  in  good 
carneft.  He  changed  the  old  confutation  of  the  city,  and  in- 
troduced a  new  form  of  government,  by  diflblving  the  coun- 
cil of  a  thoufand  fenators,  and  conftituting  the  magiftracy  for 
three  years,  fo  as  to  make  it  confift  not  only  of  the  rich,  but 
alfo  of  thofe  of  the  ordinary  rank.  This  atchievement  made 
him  much  talked  of,  and  admired  in  the  world  :  fo  that,  when- 
ever he  came  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  engaged  the  eyes  and 
tongues  of  all  the  fpeclators,  and  was  himfelf  the  greateft  part  IM<U 
of  the  mew. 

He  was  eminent  for  his  extraordinary  (kill  in  phyfic  ;  and 
Ariftotle  makes  him  the  inventor  of  oratory.     But  the  charac-  ibid, 
ter  and  fame  of  his  wifdom  are  chiefly  owing  to  his  talent  for 
natural  fcience.     It  was  his  perfection  in  this,  which  obtained 
him  an  honourable  place  among  the  poets,  by  producing  that 
admired  work  "  Of  the  nature  and  principles  of  things,"  fo 
talked  of  and  applauded  by  all  antiquity.     Lucretius  himfelf, 
though  his  bufmefs  was  to  confute  the  author,  yet  gives  us  a 
panegyric  on  his  poetry,  when  he  condemns  his  philofophy  ; 
and,  in  a  rapture,  makes  him  almoft  a  God,  that  is,  almoftas 
great  as  his   mafter  Epicurus.     He  is  generally  cenfured   as  Llb* 1§  v' 
guilty  of  pride  and  vanity  in  the  higheft  degree.     Out  of  one  J 
of  his  poems,    that   he  recited  to  the  people,  we  find  this 
fentence  recorded  by  Laertius  :    "  Hail,  friends  !  a  god  im- 
"  mortal  bids  you  hail."     The  common  ftory  of  his  death  is, 
that  he  flung;  himfelf  into  the  burning  caverns  of  mount  Etna. 

O  ^J  ^ 

with  this  defign,  that,  by  difappearing  after  fo  Hidden  a  man- 
ner, he  might  be  thought  to  go  directly  to  heaven.  But 
Laertius  has  given  a  lefs  fabulous  account  of  his  death,  when 
he  fays,  that,  riding  to  MefTma  in  his  chariot,  upon  the  cc- 
cafion  of  fome  public  folemnity,  he  happened  to  have  a  defpe- 
rate  fall,  which  broke  his  hip,  and  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  in  the  yyth  year  of  his  age.  Befides  his  great 
poem  of  natural  philofophy,  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  a 
poem  on  Xerxcs's  paiTage  into  Greece,  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  fe- 
veral  tragedies,  &c.  The  opinions  of  Empedocles  may  be 
read  in  Diogenes,  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  Stanley's  Lives  of 
the  philolbphers. 

ENNIUS  (QUINTUS)  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was  born 
at  Rudire,  a  town  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  of  Rome  514,  or 
about  237  years  before  Chrift.     That  this  was  the  place  of  his  Hier.  Co- 
nativity,  we  learn  from  himfelf  as  well  as  from  others ;  for,  i£™nin 

\rVTTT  ^f  _  V  i. 
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after  he  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  conferred  on  him, 
he  wrote  thus  of  himfelf : 

Nos  fumu'  Rcmanei,  qui  fuimus  ante  Rudinei : 

and  the  Florentines  at  this  day  claim  our  poet  for  their  fellow- 
arizen.  He  came  firft  to  Rome,  when  M.  Porcius  Cato  was 
quxftor,  whom  he  had  inftructed  in  the  Greek  language  in 
Sardinia.  Cornelius  Nepos  informs  us,  "  that  Cato,  when 
"  he  was  pnetor,  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia,  from 
"  whence,  when  he  was  quseftor  there  before,  he  had  brought 
"  Ennius  to  Rome  :  '  which -we  efteem  (fays  the  hiftorian) 

in  vit,  Ci-  "  4  no  kk  t^an  tnc  noblcft  triumph  over  Sardinia/  He  ha-d 
an  houfe  in  the  Aventine  mount ;  and,  by  the  beauty  of  his 
cenius,  the  aoreeablenefs  of  his  converfation,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  manners,  gained  the  friendfhip  of  the  moft  eminent 
perlbns  in  the  city.  Among  thefe  were  Galba  and  M.  Pul- 
vius  Kobilior,  by  whole  ton,  who,  after  his  father's  example, 
was  greatly  addicted  to  learning;,  he  was  made  free  of  the  city. 
This  Cicero  relates  in  his  piece,  intitled  Brutus  ;  though  the 
fcme  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Archias,  tells  us,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  made  him  free,  out  of  a  regard  to  his  great  merit. 
He  attended  Fulvius  in  the  war  againft  the  /Etolians  and  Am- 

Aur.  Victor  braciota?,  and  celebrated  his  victories  over  thofe  natrons.  He 
fought  likewife  under  Torquatus  in  Sardinia,  and  under  the 

c.  J2.  '       elder  Scipio  ;  and  in  all  thefe  iervices  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  by 
his  uncommmon  valour.     He  \va.s  very  intimate  with   Scipio 
Nafica,  as  appears  from  this  paffage  kr  Cicero  :     Nafica  going 
one  day  to  vifit  Ennius,  and  the  mard-fervant  fay  ins:   that  he 
was  not  at  home,  Scipio.  found  that  (he  had  told  him  .fo  by  he? 
mafter's  orders,  and  that  Ennius  was  at  home.     A  few  days 
after,  Ennius  coming  to  Nafica,  and  inquiring  for  him  at  the 
door,  the  latter  called  out  to  him,  that  "  he  was  not  at  home." 
Upon  which  Ennius   anfwering,  "  What !  do  I  not  know 
"  your  voice?"     Scipio  replied,  «  You  have  a  great  deal  of 
aflurance  ;  for  I  believed  your  maid,  when  fhe   told   me, 
that  you  was  not  at  home  ;  "and  will  not  you  believe  me  iny- 
Ennius  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,   and  lived  la 
t  iimplicity  and  frugality,  having  but  one  maid-fcrvant  to 
ittend  him.     He  died  at  the  age  of  feventy  years ;  and   his 
death  is  laid  to  have  been  occaiioned  by  the  gout,  contracted 
by  an  immoderate  ufe  of  wine,  which   he  always  drank  very 
freely  of  before  he  applied  himfelf  to  writing.     This  Horace 

. .  *  *   —    _.  _  L.J 
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Ennius  ipfe  pater  nunquam  nifi  potus  ad  arma 
Profiiuit  diccnda.  Lib.  I.  Epift.  19. 

That  is, 

"  And  Ennius  never  dared  to  write  of  wars, 

"  Till  heated  well  with  wine."— —Creech. 

He  was  interred  in  the  Appian  Way,  within  a  mile  of  the  city, 
in  Scipio's  fepulchre  ;  who  had  fo  great  an  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip  for  him,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in  his  fepulchre, 
and  a  ftatue  to  be  erected  to  him  upon  his  monument.  Vale- 
rius Maximus  obferves,  that  "  Scipio  paid  thefe  honours  to 
"  Ennius,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his  own  actions  received  a 
<c  luftre  from  that  poet's  writings ;  and  was  perfuaded,  that 
*e  the  memory  of  his  exploits  would  laft,  as  long  as  the  Ro^ 
"  man  empire  mould  flourifh."  Lib.viiJ. 

Ennius  is  faid  to  have  been  perfectly  well  fkilled  in  the  Ct  J4* 
Greek  language,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
treafures  of  it  among  the  Latins.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that 
"  he  and  Li\  ins  Andronicus  were  half  Greeks,  and  taught 
"  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  home  and  abroad."  De  illufto 
He  was  the  firil  among  the  Romans  who  wrote  heroic  verfes.  sra.mmat» 
He  was  a  man  of  an  admirable  genius,  and  did  prodigious 
things  for  the  polifhing  the  Latin  poetry  ;  but  left  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  by  fucceeding  ages.  He  wrote  the  "  Annals  of 
4C  Rome,"  which  were  fo  highly  eiteemed,  that  they  were 
publicly  recited  with  vair  applaufe  at  Rome  by  Quintus  Var- 
gonteius,  who  digefted  them  into  books ;  and  they  were  read 
at  Puteoli  in  the  theatre  by  a  man  of  learning,  who  aiTumed 
the  name  of  the  Ennianiii.  He  tranflated  feveral  tragedies 
from  the  Greek,  and  wrote  others.  He  published  likewile  fe- 
veral comedies;  but,  whether  of  his  own  invention,  or  tranf- 
lated by  him,  is  uncertain.  He  gave  a  Latin  verfion  of  Eve- 
merus's  Sacred  hiftory,  ami  Epicharmus's  Philofophy  ;  and 
wrote  Phagetica,  epigrams ;  Scipio,  a  poem  ;  Afotus  or  Sota- 
dicus,  fatyrs  ;  Protreptica  &  Prseccpta,  and  very  probably  fe- 
veral other  works.  It  appears  from  his  writings,  that  he  had 
very  ftrono;  fentiments  of  religion.  He  held  the  doctrine  of 
tranfrhigration,  and  is  faid  to  have  affirmed,  that  Homer's  foul 

j-~--% 

was  tranfmigrated  into  him.  The  fragments  of  Ennius,  for 
there  are  nothing  but  fragments  left,  were  firft  collected  by  the 
two  Stcphens's  ;  and  afterwards  publifhed  by  Jerom  Columna, 
a  Roman  nobleman,  with  a  learned  commentary,  and  the 

Y  2  life 
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lifeofEnnitis,  at  Naples  1590  in  4to.  Columnars  edition, 
was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in-  the  year  1707  in  4to,  with 
ieveral  additions  by  Hellelius,  prefcflbr  of  hiitory  and  eloquence 
in  the  fchool  at  Rotterdam. 

ENNODIUS  (MAGNUS  FELIX)  bifhop  of  Pavia  in 
Italy,  and  an  eminent  writer,  was  defcended  from  an  illu- 
.  &c.  itrious  family  in  Gaul,  and  born  in  Italy  about  the  year  473, 
L  ••>  &c-  Lofmg  an  aunt,  who  had  brought  him  up,  at  fixteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  reduced  to  very  neceffitous  circumftances,  but  re- 
trieved his  affairs  by  marrying  a  young  lady  of  great  fortune 
and  quality.  He  enjoyed  for  fome  time  all  the  pleafures  and 
advantages  which  his  wealth  could  procure  him  >  but  after- 
wards relblved  upon  a  more  Uriel  courfe  of  life.  He  entered 
into  holy  orders,  with  the  confent  of  his  lady,  who  likewife 
betook  herfelf  to  a  religious  life.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 

Zj  J 

Epiphanius,  bifhop  of  Pavia,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  moil 
inviolable  friendfhip.  His  application  to  divinity  did  not  di- 
vert him  from  profecuting,  at  his  leifure-hours  the  ftudies,  of 
poetry  and  oratory,  in  which  he  had  diftinguiflied  himlclf  from 
his  youth ;  and  his  writings  gained  him  a  very  great  reputa- 
tion. Upon  the  death  of  Epiphanius,  he  appears  to  have  been 
elected  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Roman  church  ;  and,  in  the 
year  503,  having  prefented  to  the  fynod  of  Rome  an  apology 
for  the  council  there,  which  had  abiblved  pope  Symmachus- 
the  year  before,  it  was  ordered  to  be  inferted  among  the  act? 
of  the  fynod.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Pavia 
about  the  year  511,  and  was  appointed  to  negotiate  an  union 
between  the  eniiern  and  the  weftern  churches';  for  which  pur- 
pole  he  took  two  journies  into  the  Eait,  the  former  in  515, 
with  Fortunatus,  bimop  of  Catanaea  ;  the  latter  in  5 17,  with 
Peregrinus,  bimop  of  Mifenum.  Though  he  did  not  fucceed 
in  thefe  negotiations,  he  {hewed  his  prudence  and  refolution 
in  the  management  of  tteiii.  For  the  emperor  Anaftafius, 
having  in  vain  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  deceive  or  corrupt  him, 
after  other  inftances  of  ill  treatment,  ordered  him  to  be  put  on 
board  an  old  {hip  ;  and,  forbidding  him  to  land  in  any  part  of 
Greece,  expofed  him  to  manifeft  danger.  However,  he  ar- 
rived fafe  in  Italy  3  and,  returning  to  "Padua,  died  there,  not 
long  after,  in  Auguft  521. 

His  works  are  not  voluminous.     They  were  all  publifhed 
by  Andrew  Schottus  at  Tournay  1610,  in'Svo;  and  by  James 
irmond  at  Paris  1611,  in  Svo,  with  notes,  explaining   the 
iames  and  titles  of  the  perfons  mentioned  by  Ennodius,  and 

con- 
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containing  a  great  many  obfervations  very  ufeful  for  ill  ultra- 
ting  the  hiicory  of  that  age.  Ennodius's  works  are  likewife 
printed  with  emendations  and  illuftrations,  at  the  end  of  the 
lirft  volume  of  father  Sirmond's  works,  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1696;  and,  from  that  edition,  at  Venice,  1729,  in  folio. 
Dupin  obferves,  that  there  is  a  con fider able  warmth  and  live- 
linefs  of  imagination  in  the  writings  of  Ennodius ;  but  that 

O  *^> 

his  {tile  is  obfcure,  and  his  manner  of  reafoning  far  from 
exact. 

ENT  (GEORGE)  a  very  ingenious  and  eminent  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  upon  the  6th  of  November 
1604  ;  and,  after  regularly  going  through  a  courfe  of  claflical 
•inftruction,  was  fent  to  Sidney-college  in  Cambridge.  He  Woo<Ts 

j  O  T-»    r\- 

afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  was  made  a 
doctor  of  phyflc  at  Padua.  After  his  return  home,  he  became 
eminent  for  his  practice  ;  during  the  times  of  the  ufurpation, 
was  chofen  fellow,  and  afterwards  prefiderit  of  the  college  of 
.phyficians  ;  and  at  length  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  king  Charges  II.  He  died  at  London  upon 
the  1 3th  of  October  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Laurence  in  the  Jewry.  He  was  extremely  intimate  with 
the  famous  dr.  William  Harvey,  whom  he  learnedly  defended 
in  a  piece.,  entitled,  Apologia  pro  circulatione  fanguinis  con- 
tra JEfnilkim  Parifanum,  and  printed  at  London  in  the  year 
1641  in  8vo.  Ten  years  after,  he  prevailed  with  dr.  Harvey 
to  confent  to  the  publication  of  his  Exercitationes  de  gene- 
ratione  animalium  ;  which  himfelf  took  the  care  of,  and  pre- 
fcnted  to  the  prefident  and  fellows  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
in  a  mod  ienfib.le,  polite,  and  elegant  dedication.  He  pub- 
lifhed alfo  Anirp.adverfiones  in  Malachise  Thruftoni  M.  D.. 
diatribam  de  refpirationis  ufti  primario.  Lond.  1679,  8vo  : 
before  which,  fays  mr.  Wood,  is  his  picture  in  a  long  pe- 
ruke. In  the  philofophical  tranfactions,  number  194,  aim. 
3691,  are  fir  George  Ents  Obfervationes  ponderis  teftudinis, 
cum  in  autumno  terram  fubiret,  cum  ejufdem  ex  terra  verno 
tempore  exeuntis  pondere  comparati,  per  plures  annos  repe- 
titne.  Mr.  Wood  feems  to  think,  that  fir  George  might  be 
the  author  of  more  things  :  but  they  had  not  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

E  P  H  R  E  M  (Sr.)  an  ancient  Chriftian  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Edeffa,  according  to  fome;  or, 
.as -others  fay,  ofNifibe  in  Syria;  and  was  born  under  the 

'Y  3  em- 
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Cave's  hift.   emperor  Conftantine.     He  embraced  a  monadic  life  from  his 
N    "K"'  carlicft  years,  and   in   a  ihort  time  was  chofen  fuperior  to  a 
Aut'.cc-  confidcrable  number  of  monks.     He  was  ordained  deacon   at 
eld".  EclefTa,  and  prieii  at  Caefarea  in  Cappadocia  by  St.  Baft],  who 

is  alfo  laid  to  have  taught  him  Greek;  but  thefe   two  laft  cir- 
cumftanccs  are  queftionable,  fmce  fome  accounts  fay,  that  he 
did  not  undcrftand  Greek,  and  that  he  died  a  deacon.     He 
might  have  been  a  bifhop,  and  would  not :  for  Sozomen  relates, 
that  when  the  people  had  chofen  him,  and  fought  him  in  order 
to  have  him  ordained  to  that  function,  he  ran  into  the  market- 
place, and  pretended  to  be  mad.     Upon  this  he  was  let  alone, 
as  fuppofed  to  be  really  fo  ;    and  efcaping   into   fome  retired 
Hift.  ccclef.  place,  he  there  continued  till  another  was  chofen.     He  wrote 
Iib.m.c.i6.  a  grcat  number  of  books,  all  in  the  Syriac  language  :  but  a 
great  part  of  them  is  faid  to  have  been  tranflated  in  his  life- 
time.    Photius  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  above  a  thoufand  ora- 
BiWSoth.      tions,  and  that  himfelf  had  feen  forty-nine  of  his  fermons  :  and 
Cod.  196.     jSozomen  obferves,  that  he  compofed  three  hundred   thoufand 
vcrfes.     His  works  were  fo  highly  efteemed,  that   they  were 
Hicronym.    publicly  read  inthechurches  after  the  Scriptures.    Sozomen  ob- 
<ie  viris  il-  fcrves,  that  his  works  were  fo  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
hftr.  cap,     dignity  of  ftile,  as  well  as  for  the  fublimity  of  fentiments,  that 
thefe  excellencies  did  not  difappear  even  in  their  translations : 
and  St.  Jerom  afTures  us,  that  in  reading  the  tranflation  of  St. 
Ephrem's  treatife  "  of  the  "  HolyGhoft,"  he  plainly  faw  the 
vivacity  of  the  author's  genius.     After  feveral  editions  of  his 
works,  a  beautiful  one  was  printed  at  Oxford   in    1708,  in 
folio.     Gregory  NyfTen,  in  his  panegyrick  on   this  father,  is 
very  copious  with  regard  to  the  merit 'of  his  writings,  and  his 
attachments  to  the  orthodox  faith.     St.   Ephrem  iiad  an   ex- 
treme avcrfion  to  the  herefies  of  Sabellius,  Arms,  and  Apolli- 
narius;  the  laft  of  whom,  as  Gregory  relates,  he  treated  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner :    Apoflinarius  having  written  two 
books,  in  which  he  had  collected  all  the  arguments  in  defence 
of  his  own  opinion,  and  having  entrufted  them  with  a  lady, 
St.  Ephrem  borrowed  thefe  books,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
an  Apollinarian  ;  but,  before  he  returned  them,  he  Clewed  all 
their  leaves  together.     The  lady,  feeing  the  outfide   of  the 
books  to  be  the  fame  as  before,  and  not  di (covering  that  any 
thing  had  been  done  to  them,  returned  them  to  Apollinarius 
to  be  ufed  in  a  public  conference  he  was  going  to  have  with 
a  Catholic :  but  he,  not  being  able  to   open  his  books,  was 
obliged  to  retire  in  d  if  grace, 
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St.  Ephrem  was  a  man  of  the  greateft  feverity  of  morals, 
and  fo  itrict  an  obfcrver  of  chaftity,  that  he  avoided  the  fight 
of  women.  Sozomen  tells  us,  that  a  certain  woman  of  diflb- 
lute  character,  either  on  purpofe  to  tempt  him,  or  elfe  being 
hired  to  it  by  others,  met  him  on  purpofe  in  a  narrow  paflage, 
and  itared  him  full  and  earneftly  in  the  face.  St.  Ephrem  re- 
buked her  fharply  for  this,  and  bid  her  look  down  on  the 
ground.  But  the  woman  faid,  u  Why  mould  I  do  fo,  fince 
"  I  am  not  made  out  of  the  earth,  but  of  thec  !  It  is  more 
"  reafonable,  that  thou  mould'ft  look  upon  the  ground,  from 
**  which  thou  had'ft  thy  original,  but  that  I  mould  look  upon 
"  thec,  from  whom  I  was  procreated."  St.  Ephrem,  won- 
dering at  the  woman,  wrote  a  book  upon  this  converfation, 
which  the  moil  learned  of  the  Syrians  efteemed  one  of  the 
foeft  of  his  performances.  He  v/as  alfo  a  man  of  moft  exem- 
plary charity,  of  which  the  following  inftance  is  related  by 
Sozomen:  Edella  having  been  long  afflicted  with  a  famine, 
he  quitted  his  cell ;  and  applying  himfelf  to  the  rich  men,  ex- 
poftulated  feverely  with  them,  for  fuffering  the  poor  to  ftarve, 
while  they  covetoufly  kept  their  riches  hoarded  up.  He  read 
them  a  religious  lecture  upon  the  fubject,  which  affected  them 
fo  deeply,  that  they  became  regardlefs  of  their  riches  :  "  but 
<c  we  do  not  know,  faid  they,  whom  to  truft  with  the  diftri- 
"  bution  of  them,  fince  almoft  every  man  is  greedy  of  gain, 
"  and  makes  a  merchandise  and  advantage  to  himfelf  upon 
"  liich  occafions."  St.  Ephrem  afked  them,  what  they 
"  thought  of  him"  ?  They  replied,  that  they  efteemed  him  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  as  he  was  univerfally  thought  to  be. 
*'  For  your  fakes  therefore,  faid  he,  I  will  undertake  this 
"  work " :  and  fo  receiving  their  money,  he  caufed  three 
hundred  beds  to  be  provided  and  laid  in  the  publick  portico's, 
and  took  care  of  thofe  who  were  fick  through  the  famine. 
And  thus  he  continued  to  do,  till  the  famine  ceafing,  he  re- 
turned to  his  cell,  where  he  applied  himfelf  again  to  his  flu- 
dies,  and  died  not  long  after. 

His  death  happened  upon  the  ift  of  February  in  the  year 
378,  under  the  emperor  Valens.  Upon  his  death -bed  he  ex- 
horted the  monks,  who  were  about  him,  to  remember  him 
in  their  prayers ;  forbad  them  to  preferve  his  cloaths  as  relics ; 
and  ordered  his  bodv  to  be  interred  without  the  lead  funeral 
pomp,  or  any  monument  erected  to  him. 

E  P  I  C  H  A  R  M  U  S,  an  ancient  poet  and  philofopher, 
WAS  bom  in  the  ifland  of  Coos,  and  carried,  as  Diogenes  Laer- 

Y  4.  tius 
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tius  tells  us,  into  Sicily,  when  he  was  but  three  months  old, 
firft  to  Megara,  and  afterwards  to  Syracufe  ;  \vhich  may  well 
enough  juftify  Horace  and  others  in  calling  him  a  Sicilian. 
:Lacrt-He  had  the  'honour  of  being  taught  by  Pythagoras  hi  mielfj 
and  he  and  Phormus  are  faid  to  have  invented  comedy  in  Sy- 
racufe, though  others  have  pretended  to  the  glory  of  that  dif- 
covery.  He  prefented  fifty-five,  or  according  to  others  thirty-* 
five,  plays  ;  but  his  works  have  been  fo  long  loft,  that  even 
their  character  is  fcarcely  on  record.  Only  Horace  has  pre- 
ferved  the  memory  of  one  of  his  excellencies,  by  commending 
Plautus  for  imitating  it  ;  and  that  is,  the  keeping  his  fubjec~t 
always  in  view,  and  following  the  intrigue  very  clofely  : 


Plautus  ad  exemplum  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi, 

Lib.  ii.  Epift.  i.  v.  58. 

Befides  his  numerous  comedies,  he  wrote  a  great  manv  trea» 
tifes  in  philofophy  and  medicine.  Ariftotle,  as  Pliny  tells  us, 
''  thought,  that  Epicharmus  added  the  letters  0  and  X  to  the 
Greek  alphabet,  though  others  afcribe  them  to  Palamedes. 
He  died  aged  90  years,  according  to  Laertius  ;  or  97,  as  Lu- 
cian  atferts.  Laertius  has  preferred  four  verfes,  infcribed  on 
one  of  his  ftatues,  which  {hew  the  high  efteem  antiquity  had 
of  his  worth.  Thefe  are  they  : 


t; 

4C 
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The  ftarry  train  as  far  as  Phoebus  drowns, 
And  ancient  Ocean  his  unequal  fons : 
Beyond  mankind,  we'll  Epicharmus  own, 
On  whom  juft  Syracufe  beftow'dthe  crown. 


L  C  T  E  T  U  S,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  antiquity, 

was  born  near  the  end  of  Nero's  reign,   as  is  commonly  fup- 

pofed,  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia ;   and'was  a  fiave  of  Epaphro- 

S'uS   utUS'  a  freedman  of  Nero's,  and  one  of  his  guards.  '  Under 

e  dominion  of  this  mailer,  he  paiTed  the  firft  part  of  his  life  ; 

or  is  it  clear,  at  what  time  and  by  what  means  he  obtained 

5  ICfT'  'Fhus  much  we  arc  afrured  of'  that>  up°n  an 

didt  of  Jomitian   for  banifhina;  all  philofophers  from  Rome 

. ,  r  ,,.         ,.  ltal^v'  about  the  year  of  Chrift  94,  he  withdrew  to  Nico- 

^1;^  Pohs,  a  city  of  Epirus;  and   his  being  included  under  that 

tion,  in  the  quality  of  a  philofopher,  is  a  manifcft  proof, 

je  wa. ,-  a  freedman.     It  has  generally  been  thought,  that 

ter  his  retreat  he  never  returned  any  more   to  Rome,  but 

cd  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Nicopolis;  and  this  opinion 
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is  grounded  upon  Arrian's  often  faying,  that  thofe  difcourfes, 

of  which  his  book  confills,  were  made  and  delivered   in  that 

city.     However,  it  is  not  fafe  to  embrace    it  intirely  ;    for 

Spartian  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  very  intimate  Invit.Adri- 

with  Epictetus,  which  cannot  well  be  conceived,  if  the  latter " 

had  been"  conllantlv  refident,    from  the  time    of  Domitian's 

j 

edict,  in  a  place  fo  remote  as  Nicopolis.  It  does  not  certainly 
appear,  whether  or  not  he  was  ever  married  :  but,  as  there  is 
not  fufficient  authority  for  affirming,  fo  neither  is  there  enough 
for  denying  it.  For  Arrian,  in  feveral  paflages,  takes  notice 
of  Epidtetus's  averfion  to  the  Epicureans,,  upon  this  provoca- 
tion particularly,  that  they  fpoke  in  prejudice  of  marriage. 
But,  married  or  fmgle,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  no 
children :  for,  befides  that  no  author  mentions  him  to  have 
had  any,  that  repartee  of  Demonax  in  Lucian  intimates  that 
he  had  none  :  who,  when  Epictetus  advifed  him  to  marry  and 
leave  children,  replied  pleafantly,  "  with  all  my  heart,  pro- 
4t  vided  you  will  give  me  one  of  your  daughters/'  It  is  un-  l-ucian,  in 
queilionable  however,  that  he  lived  in  extreme  poverty  :  for  ' 
how  liberal  foever  Spartian  hath  been  in  commendation  of  Ha- 
drian's generality  towards  poets,  orators,  philofophers,  ma- 
thematicians, and  mailers  of  fcience  of  any  kind,  though  at 
the  fame  time  no  man  living  took  more  delight  in  rallying 
them  than  he;  yet  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe,  that  either 
the  emperor  or  any  of  his  fucceilbrs,  who  profeiled  fo  much 
eileem  and  veneration  for  Epictetus,  beilowed  upon  him  fo 
much  as  might  fet  him  above  even  extreme  poverty.  The 
reafon  of  this  probably  was  his  obilinate  contempt  of  riches, 
which  would  not  fufFer  any  favours  of  that  kind  to  be  faflened 
upon  him.  And  this  appeared  by  his  manner  of  living  at 
Rome,  in  a  little  cottage,  without  fo  much  as  a  door  to  it, 
no  attendants  but  one  old  woman,  and  no  furniture  but  an 
earthen  lamp  ;  to  the  light  of  which  we  owe  thofe  beautiful 
and  divine  thoughts,  of  which  Arrian  hath  preferved  fome 
noble  remains.  This  lamp  was  purchafed  for  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  after  his  death,  by  a  perfon  whom  Lucian  ridi- 
cules for  it,  as  hoping  to  acquire  the  wifilom  of  Epictetus  by 
iludying  over  it.  We  have  no  account  that  can  be  depended 
on,  either  of  what  diftemper,  or  about  what  time,  Epictetus 
died.  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  lived  to  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  and  Thcmiilius  aflerts,  that  he  was  highly  eileemed 
by  that  prince  as  well  as  his  predeceflbr.  But  this  account  is 
rejected  by  many,  though  all  agree,  that  he  lived  to  a  confide- 
ruble  age. 

Epicletus, 
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Kpiclctus,  though  a  philofopher,    was   a  man  of  great  hu- 
mility and  modefty,  which  was  moft  eminent  in  his  own  prac- 
tice,'as  well  as  in  his  recommendation  of  it  to  others.     Hence 
he  ufed  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  need  of  adorning  a  man's  houfe 
\vith  rich  hangings  or  paintings ;  for  the  molt  graceful   furni- 
ture is  temperance  and  modefty,  which  are  lafting  ornaments, 
and    will  never  be  the  worfe  for  wearing.     All  ambition  and 
vain-trlory  he  detefted  ;  and   as  no   man  did   more  good,  or 
lived  better  than  he  did,  fo  no  man  was  more  follicitous  to  con- 
«.\al  it.     "  If,  fays  he,  you  have  fo  far  maftered  your  appe- 
••'  tite,  as  to  have  brought  your  body  to  coarfe  fare,  and  to  be 
"  well  contented  with  mere  necessaries,  do  not  glory  in  your 
"  abitemious  way  of  living.     If  you  drink  nothing  but  water, 
"  proclaim  not  your  own  fobriety   upon  every  occafion  ;  or, 
"  if  you  would  inure  yourfelf  to  hardfhip,  do  it  for  your  own 
"  benefit,  and  not  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  people. 
"  Let  vain-glorious  fools  make  their  trials  as  public  as  they 
"  can  ;  but  know,  that  all  affectations  of  this  kind  are  utterly 
lore's    "  unworthy  of  a  philofopher."     Another  proof  of  his  freedom 
btj°"'  from  vanity  is  this,  that,   although  no  perfon  of  his  time  was 
better  qualified  to  become  an  author,  yet  he  left  nothing  of  his 
own  compofing  behind  him.     Suidas  indeed  tells  us,  that  he 
wrote  a  great  many  books ;  juit  as  much,  fays  Fabricius,  as 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  whom  all  allov/  to  have  wrote  none. 
Nothing  is  certainly  more  jultly  valued  than  Epictetus's  Enchi- 
ridion, or  Manual  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  ;  but,  ifArrianhad 
not  collected  it  from  his  matter's  mouth,  and  tranfmitted  it,  to- 
gether with  his  commentary  upon  it,  down  to  pofterity,  it  is 
poffiUe  that  the  very  name  of   Epictctus  mi^ht  not  now  be 
known. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  neatnefs ;  and   often   ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  had  much  rather  fee  one  of  his   fcholars  come  to  him 
l-drefled  and  curled,  and  had  more  hopes  of  fuch  a  one's 
improvement,  than  of  one  whole  hair  was  jrreafy,  and  his  ha- 
bit flovenly.     He  had  an  ill  perfon,  and  was  weak  and  lame, 
we  learn  from  thefe  lines,  which  are  quoted   by  Gcllius, 
1  are  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  written  by  himfelf : 

"  Altho'  by  birth  a  flave,  in  body  lame, 
In  fortune  poor,  yet  dear  to  heaven  I  am." 

AuJ.  Gell.  1.  ii.  c.  18. 

The  meannefs  of  his  fortune  however  did  not  affect  the  great- 
neb  o,  his  foul.     Prodigious  things  are  related  of  his  patience 

thus 


con- 
Cell 
vu. 
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thus,  while  he  was  a  Have  to  Epaphroditus,  his  mafter  one 
day  took  a  frolic  to  wrench  his  leg.  Epicretus  obferving  the 
brute  delighted  with  fo  barbarous  a  pleafurc,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued it  with  greater  violence,  faid,  with  a  fmile,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  paflion,  "  if  you  go  on,  you  wrill  ccr- 
"  tainly  break  my  leg :"  and  when  his  leg  was  broke,  "  did 
<c  not  I  tell  you,  fir,  that  it  would  be  fo  r"  This  ftory  is  re- 
lated by  Celfus  the  Epicurean,  who  takes  occafion  from  it  totra  Cell".  1 
extol  the  conftancy  of  Epicretus  above  that  of  Chrift. 

He  all  along  profeiTed  the  Stoic  philofophy,  which  was  of 
all  others  the  moft  fevere  and  exalted ;  and  no  man  among  the 
ancients   was   more  expert  at   reducing  the  rigour  of  their 
maxims  and  precepts  into  practice.     For  though  he  was  one  of 
the  laft,  who  formally  applied  himfelf  to  the  rules  of  this  feet, 
yet  he  was  one  of  its  greateft  ornaments ;  and  conformed  him- 
ielf  Strictly,  both  in  his  difcourfe  and  behaviour,  to  the  manner 
of  Socrates,  Zeno,    and  Diogenes.     Fancy  and  fortune,  the 
two  things  by  which  mankind  are  governed,  were  what  he 
waged  continual  war  againit.     This  was  his  method  ot  talk- 
ing about  fancy  :  "  What  is  the  whole  Iliad  of  Homer,  fay.s 
ic  he,  but  a  iucceflion  of  moft  tmreafonable  humours  ?  Pan'1; 
"  took  a  fancy  to  carry  off  Menelaus's  wife,  and  Helena  to 
tc  go  away  with  him.     NowT,  if  her  hufband  had  been  fo  pru- 
ic  dent  as  to  account  the  lofs  of  fiich   a  wife  rather  a  dr- 
"  liverance  than  an  affliction,  the  whole  jeft  had  been  Spoiled, 
*'  and  we  had  had  neither  Iliad  nor  Odyftee.     But,  from  his 
*'  being  as  extravagantly  humouriome  and  fancirul  as  the  reft, 
"  he  followed  wars  and  tumults,  the  Slaughter  of  innocent  men 
"  without  number,  and  the  fubverfion  of  ieveral  ancient  ci- 
"  ties."     Fortune  he  ufed  to  compare  to  a  woman  of  quality,  Ar-:a:;.  ht. 
who  proftitutes  herfelf  to  fcrvants.     He  intirely  renounced  all l 
the  delio-hts  which  gratifv  the  fenfes,  to  devote  himfelf  folely 
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to  the  nobler  Satisfactions  of  the  foul. 

But  that  which  Seems  to  be  the  peculiar  glory  of  Epictetus, 
is,  that,  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers,  he  made  the  ncareft 
approaches  to  the  true  Chriftian  morality,  and  entertained 
more  iuft  and  becoming  notions  concerning  the  nature  and 
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providence  of  God,  than  any  who  were  not  enlightened  by 
the  gofpel.  His  doctrines  were,  in  truth,  fo  agreeable  to 
ours,  that  St.  Auguftine,  notwithstanding  his  violent  preju- 
dices againft  the  generality  of  the  heathen  fages,  fpeaks  of  him 
with  great  refpect,  and  honours  him  with  the  chara6ter  of  an 
exceedingly  wife  and  good  man.  Another  excellence,  peculiar 
to  himleif,  is,  that  he  adrriticd  all  the  ilvi'rity  of  the  Stoics, 
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without  taking  in  any  of  their  fournefs.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
infolence,  fo  \ifual  with  that  feet,  of  making  their  romantic 
wife  man  equal  with  God.  He  rejected  their  chimerical  and 
impracticable  perfections ;  fo  that  he  reformed  Stoicifm,  as 
well  as  profefied  it.  And,  befides  his  vindicating  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  as  ftrenuoufly  as  Seneca  or  any  Stoic  of  them 
all,  he  declared  openly  againft  felf-murder ;  the  lawfulhefs  of 
which  was  maintained  by  the  reft  of  his  feet. 

Arrian,  his  difciple,  wrote  a  large  account  of  his  life  and 
death,  which  is  loft.  His  commentaries  and  the  enchiridion 
have  been  often  publimed,  and  tranflated  into  almoit  every 
language.  A  translation  of  them  into  Englifli  has  appeared 
this  very  year  1/58  at  London,  done  by  the  learned  mifs  Car- 
ter, daughter  of  th?  reverend  dr.  Carter  of  Deal  in  Kent. 

O 

Simplicius  was  alfo  a  celebrated  commentator  upon  Epictctus, 
of  whom  we  mail  fpeak  under  his  article. 

EPICURUS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers  of  his  age, 
was  born  at  Gargettus  in  Attica,  in  the  3d  year  of  the  iO9th 
tlus>      Olympiad  ;  that  is,  about  the  year  340  before  Chrift.     From 
the  place  of  his  birth,  we  rind  him  often  called,  by  ancient  au- 
thors, the  "  Gargettic  author,"  the  "  Gargettic  old  man,'* 
and  fimply,  the  "  Gargettian."     His  father  Neocles,   and  his 
mother  Chaereftrata,  were  among  thofe  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
whom  the  Athenians  fent  into  the  ifle  of  Samos.     This  was 
the  occafion  of  Epicurus's  patting  his  childhood  in  that  ifland  ; 
and  he  did  not  return  to  Athens,  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age.     His  matters  are  fa  id  to  have  been  various  ;  and 'there  is 
much  uncertainty  about  them.     Cicero,  Plutarch,  Empiricus, 
and  others,  have  reprefented  Epicurus  as  accuftomed  to  boaft, 
that  he  never  had  any  mailer;  but  was  his  own  teacher,  and 
attained  philofophy  by  his  own  wit  and  induiiry.     They  men- 
tion this  indeed,  with  a  view  of  difparaging  him;  yet  it  will 
eafily  be  granted,  that  he  difcovered   many  ^reat   and   ufeful 
truths  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  parts.     He  did  not  fix  at 
Athens  upon  his  firft  return  thither ;  for,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  went  to  his  father,  who  dwelt  at  Colophon;  and 
*rom  thence  to  feveral  other  places,  before  he  fettled  himfelf  at 
Athens.     This  he  did  in  the  36th  or   37th  year  of  his  a*e, 
md  "  dilcouried  a  while,  fays  Laertius,  of' philofophy  in  pub- 
with  others,    but  afterwards  eftablifhed   a  fe£t  of  his 
own        Admiring,  as  he  did,  the  doctrine  of  Democritus, 
he  profefled  himfelf  at  firft  a  Democritian  j  but  afterwards, 
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•when  he  had  made  alterations  in  the  fyftem  of  that  philofopher, 
his  followers  were  called,  from  him,  Epicureans. 

Whereas  other  profeflbrs  of  feels  made  choice  of  particular 
places  in  Athens,  as,  the  Academy,  the  Lycaeum,  and  the 
like,  Epicurus  purchafed  a  very  plcafant  garden,  where  he 
Jived  with  his  friends  in  great  tranquillity,  and  taught  philofo- 
phy  to  a  great  number  of  difciples.  They  lived  all  in  com- 
mon writh  their  mafter ;  and  a  better  regulated  fociety  had  ne- 
ver been  feen.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  only  read  the  follow- 
ing paflage  in  Tully  :  "  Epicurus  fays  that,  of  all  things 
"  which  wifdom  has  provided  for  the  happinefs  of  life,  nothing 
"  is  more  excellent  and  more  agreeable  than  friendmip.  Nor 
"  did  he  confirm  this  by  words  alone,  but  much  more  by  his 
"  life  and  manners.  The  greatnefs  of  which  behaviour  is 
"  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  fabulous  ftories  of  the  an- 
44  cients;  in  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  which,  fetched 
"  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  there  are  icarce  three  pair  of 
44  friends  to  be  met  with  from  Thefeus  down  to  Oreftes.  But 
"  what  lars;e  aflemblies  of  friends,  and  how  flrictly  united  in 
44  mutual  Fove,  did  Epicurus  entertain  in  one  little  houfe  ? 
"  which  harmony  is  at  this  day  kept  up  by  the  Epicureans."  Definibus, 
He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books.  Laertius,  fpeaking  li  u  c<  2 
of  the  philofophers  who  have  written  the  moil,  places  Chry- 
fippus  in  the  tirft  rank,  and  Epicurus  in  the  fecond.  This, 
in  his  preface ;  but,  in  his  tenth  book,  he  fays  abfolutely  and 
without  referve,  thru,  v>i"  all  authors,  Epicurus  is  the  man  who 
has  written  the  moft  :  44  His  works,  continues  he,  amount 
"  to  three  hundred  volumes,  which  contain  nothing  but  what 
"  is  his  own ;  for  he  borrows  the  words  of  no  author,  nor 
makes  a  quotation  from  any  body.  But  as  to  Chryfippus, 
who  would  not  fufTer  himfelf  to  be  furpafled  by  Epicurus  in 
the  number  of  his  compositions,  he  did  nothing  but  heap 
quotation  upon  quotation:  fothat,  if  what  he  cited  had  been 
taken  away  from  him,  his  writings  would  have  been  redu- 
ced nearly  to  blank  paper."  Epicurius's  books  have  been 
loll  long  ago  :  fo  that,  befidcs  fome  few  compendiums  and 
titles  preferved  by  Laertius,  and  fome  fragments  fcattered  up 
and  down  among  feveral  writers,  there  is  not  any  thing  of 
them  remaining. 

Epicurus  lived  all  his  days,  unmarried,  at  Athens ;  dividing 
his  time  between  converfmo;  with  his  friends,  read  in  0-  lectures 
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to  his  pupils,  and  compofmg  fyftems  and  treatifes  :  and,  being 
grown  old,  made,  as  the  cuftom  was,  his  will,  which  is  pre- 
ferved intire  by  Laertius.  He  died  in  great  pain  of  a  retention 
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of  urine,  with  fin^tilar  patience  and  conftancy,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  the  I2yth  Olympiad,  when  he  had  juft  entered  on  the 
;2d  year  of  his  age.  '  It  is  remarkable,  that,  being  near  death, 
he  wrote  the  following  epiitle,  preferved  by  Laertius,  to  one 
of  his  friendd:  "  Having  led  a  moft  happy  life,  and  now  be - 
44  me  about  to  die,  we  write  this  to  you.  We  are  feized 
"  with  the  ftrano;ury  and  dyientery  beyond  expreffion  :  but  all 
44  our  pains  and  troubles  arifmg  from  hence  are  abundantly 
"  compenfated  by  the  plcafure  we  have  in  reflecting  upon  our 
"  difcouries  and  inventions.  But  do  thou,  as  becomes  the 
44  good-will  thou  haft  had  from  thy  youth  towards  me  and 
44  philofophy,  take  care  of  the  children  of  Metrodorus."  The 
refpect  which  his  followers  preferved  for  his  memory,  is  almoit 
incredible.  His  fchool  was  never  divided,  but  his  doctrine 
perpetually  followed  as  an  oracle.  "  The  feel  of  Epicurus, 
44  fays  a  confiderable  perfon,  refembles  fome  real  republic  ; 
44  which,  intirely  free  from  all  fedition,  is  governed  by  one 
44  common  mind  and  will.  This  difcipline  they  have  formerly 
44  followed,  and  do  follow  even  now ;  fo  that,  it  is  probable, 
44  they  will  continue  the  fame  for  the  future.  But,  among 
"  the  Stoics,  factions  have  arifen  ;  which,  being  begun  by 
us  u  their  heads,  have  been  continued  down  to  this  time."  It 
^r"c_'  is,  methinks,  no  fmall  circumftance  in  favour  of  thele  philofo- 
Ub,  phers,  that  they  mould  enjoy  profound  peace  and  tranquillity, 
while  all  the  other  feels  were  full  of  quarrels  and  mifunder- 
ftandings.  As  they  paid  this  refpect  to  his  doctrine,  fo  they 
paid  no  lefs  to  his  perfon.  They  placed  his  picture  cvery- 
x.t.  where  :  they  kept  his  birth-day  even  in  Pliny's  time  ;  and  ob- 
ferved  the  month  he  was  born  in  as  a  continued  feftival.  In  a 
word,  as  long  as  learning  flourifhed  in  Greece,  and  Rome  was 
preferved  from  the  mcuriions  of  Barbarians,  the  memory  of 
Epicurus  continued  frefh,  and  his  fchool  and  difcipline  in  hi^h 
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Epicurus  revived  the  atomical  fyftem,  which  Leucippus  had 
invented  ;  and  brought  it,  by  his  authority,  into  high  repute. 
He  has  been  universally  condemned  for  what  he  taught  con- 
cerning ^the  nature  of  trie  Gods ;  whom  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
denied  in  his  heart,  though  he  owned  them  with  hi3  mouth, 
lor  the  fake  of  avoiding  the  punifhment,  which  he  would  in- 

llibly  have  Suffered,  If  he  had  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
worfliip  of  them.  What  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe  this  of  him, 
is  that  he  reduced  the  divine  nature  to  a  ftate  of  perfect  in- 

ion,  deprived  it  of  the  government  of  the  world,  and  did 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the  caufe  of  this  univerfe.  This 
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made  Fully  fay,  re  tollit,  oratione  relinquit,  Deos,  "  he  has  DC  Nat. 
"  owned  the  Gods  in  words,  but  denied  them  in  reality  :"  and  Deor.  1.  i, 
he  adds,  that  he  made  this  formal  confeflion  with  his  mouth  : 
invidi.e  deteftandae  gratia,  "  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  the  po- 
"  pular  odium."  As  to  his  doctrine,  that  the  happinefs  of 
man  confifts  in  pleafure,  though  it  has  occafioned  fome  effects 
which  have  difcredited  his  feel,  yet,  if  it  be  rightly  interpre- 
ted, it  is  certainly  very  reafonable  ;  for  it  amounts  to  nothing 
more,  than  that  the  happinefs  of  man  confifts  in  his  being  at 
cafe,  and  in  feeling  pleafure,  or,  generally,  in  being  con- 
tented. Could  we  afk  Epicurus,  where  this  eaie  and  content- 
ment muit  be  found,  he  would  not  fav,  in  good  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  in  commerce  with  women,  but  in  fobriety,  tem- 
perance, and  the  checking  of  tumultuous  and  diforderly  paf- 
fions,  which  deprive  the  foul  of  her  ftate  of  happinefs ;  that 
is,  the  foft  and  quiet  acquiefcence  in  her  condition.  Thele 
were  the  plealures  wherein  Epicurus  made  the  happinefs  of 
man  to  confifr,.  But  people  exclaimed  againftthe  word  PLEA- 
SURE ;  thofe  who  were  corrupted  already,  made  an  ill  ufe  of  it; 
the  enemies  of  his  feet  took  advantage  of  it ;  and  fo  the  name 
of  an  Epicurean  became  odious.  All  this  however  is  acciden- 
tal to  the  doctrine,  and  hinders  not,  but  Epicurus  may  have 
philoibphized  in  a  very  folid  manner. 

It  is  probable  that  he  did  fo,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  he 
lived  in  a  moft  exemplary  manner  himfelf,  and  conformably 
to  the  rules  of  philolbphical  wifdom  and  frugality.  Calumnies 
indeed  have  been  fpread  agamft  the  morals  of  this  philofopher. 
He  has  been  reprefented  as  a  glutton,  a  lewd  fellow,  a  Sarda- 
napalus  ;  and  becaufe,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days, 
he  admitted  fome  women  who  loved  philofophy  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  difciples,  his  fchool  has  been  reprefented  as  a  down- 
right brothel.  It  has  been  reported,  that  the  courtezan  Leon- 
tium,  though  me  attended  this  philolbpher's  lectures,  had  not 
di (continued  her  former  trade  ;  and  that  me  ferved  the  whole 
fociety  with  her  perfon,  and  Epicurus  in  particular.  But  all 
this  has  been  folidly  confuted  by  the  incomparable  Gailendi, 
in  the  feventh  book  of  his  De  vita  &:  moribus  Epicuri :  where 
he  has  laboured  with  extreme  diligence  to  collect  whatever 
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could  be  found  concerning  the  doctrine  and  perfon  of  this  phi- 
lofopher  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to  reduce  the 
fame  into  a  complete  fyftetii.  It  may  perhaps  be  wondered, 
that  Epicurus,  having  pnuStifed  fuch  excellent  morals,  mould 
have  fallen  into  an  infamy,  which  has  rendered  his  fedt  and 
memory  odious  for  many  ages :  but  it  muft  be  remembered, 

that 
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that  he  was  contemporary  with  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics;  and  that  his  competition  with  this  famous  philofopher 
muft  neceflarily  have  produced  ill  confequences  of  this  nature. 
The  Stoics  profefled  a  great  feverity  in  their  morals :  and  to 
contend  with  them  was  almoft  as  dangerous,  at  that  time,  as 
it  is  at  all  times  to  be  at  variance  with  bigots.  They  interefted 
religion  in  their  quarrel :  they  raifed  fears,  left  the  youth 
ihould  be  perverted  ;  and  they  alarmed  all  good  men.  Their 
nccufations  found  credit;  for  the  people  are  eafily  perfuaded, 
that  true  zeal  and  auftere  maxims  always  go  together.  All 
which  confidered,  it  muft  not  be  thought  ftrange,  if,  by  dint 
of  defamation,  pious  frauds,  forged  letters,  and  fuch  like  arts, 
they  made  difadvantageous  impreffions  of  Epicurus,  which 
killed  a  long  time. 

Ao;ain  :    It  was  eafy  to  give  an   ill  fenfe  to  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus,  and  to  fright  honcft  people  with  the  term  of  PLEA- 
SURE, which  he  made  ufe  cf.     If,  when  they  had  fpoken  of 
it,  they  had  at  the  fame  time  added  hLs  explications,  no-body 
would  have  been  alarmed  :  but  all    the  explications,    which 
were  favourable  to  him,   were  carefully  removed,  and  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the   vulgar.     Beiides,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  there  were  fome  Epicureans  who  made  an  ill 
ufe  of  his  doctrine.     They  did  not  debauch  themfelves  indeed 
Devitabea-  in  his  fchool ;  but  they  had  the  cunning  to  fhelter  their  difor- 
ders  under  the  authority  of  fo  great  a  name.     This  Seneca, 
though  a  Stoic,  has  the  candor  to   own  :  "  They  are  not, 
"  fays  he,  inftigated  by  Epicurus   to   riot ;  but,  already  ad- 
"  dieted  to  vices,  they  hide  their  debaucheries   in  the   bofom 
u  ot  philofophy,    and  run  to  thofe  lectures  where  they  hear 
"  pleafure  is  recommended.     Nor  do  they  confider  how  tcm- 
u  pcrate  and  abftemious,  for  fuch  I  take  i't  to  be,  the  pleafure 
:  of  Epicurus  is;  but  fly  to  the  bare  name,  fee-king  fome  pro- 
"  tection  and  cover  for  "their  liifts."     Gaflendi  has  admirably 
unfolded  all  this,  and  (hewn  how  feveral  great  men,  hurried 
away  with  the  torrent,  have,  from  age  to  age,  followed  the 
effablimcd  prejudices,  without  examining  things  to  the  bot- 
tom.    He  mentions  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Galen,  in  particu- 
lar :  he  mentions  alfo  fome  fathers  of  the  church.     Gregory 
Nazianzen  however  was  not  under  this  error,  for  he  owns" the 
morals  of  Epicurus  to  be  very  ftricl ;  and  feveral  others,  have 
owned  the  fame. 

If  ever  we  have  had  reafon  to  know,  that  time  at  length 
does  juftice  to  oppreffed  innocence,  ic  is  with  regard  to  Epicu- 
rus:  for  there  have  rifen  fo  many  illuftrious  defenders  of  his 
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morals,  both  practical  and  fpeculative,  that,  at  prefent,  none 
but  obftinate  or  ignorant  people  judge  ill  of  either.     Gaftendi 
obferves,  that,  as  foon  a$   polite  learning   began  to  revive  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  feveral  able  men  fpoke  in  behalf  of  Epi- 
curus; who,  during  fo  many  ages  of  barbarity,  had  been  op- 
pretfed   under   a   load  of  prejudices.     He  names   Philelphus,  De  vita  & 
Alexander  ab  Alexandra,    Caelius  R-hodiginus,  Volaterranus,  mor'bus  E- 
Joannes  Francifcus  Picus,  Erycius  Puteanus  ;    and  he  might  J^1*"'  J 
have  added  to  thefe  Laurentius  Valla.    The  famous  don  Fran- 
cifco  de  (^uevedo  publifhed  an  apology  for  this  philofopher  at 
Madrid,  in  the  year  1635.     In  France,  La  Mothe  le  Voyer 
and  Sorbiere  have  a&ed  the  fame  thing  :  but  nothing  has  been 
written  in  any  country,  or  in  any  age,  in  defence  of  Epicurus, 
which  can  equal  the  performance  of  GafTendi.     What  he  has 
compofed  on  that  fubjecl:  is  a  matter-piece  ;  the  moft  curious 
and  judicious  collection  that  can  be  feen,  and  difpofed  in   the 
cleared  and   moft  regular  method.     Laftly,  our  countryman 
fir  William  Temple,  fo  famous  for  his  embaffies  and  fine  wri-  See  his 
tings,  has  declared  himfelf  in  Epicurus's  favour  with  very  fin-  Mljcejla~ 
gular  addrefs. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  the  account  of  this  philofo* 
pher,    without  obferving   one  particularity  relating  to  him ; 
which  is,  that,  as  famous  as  he  has  been  fince  his  death,  he 
was  not  very  much  fo  before.    Seneca,  fpeaking  of  feveral  great 
men,  who  had  not  juftice  done  them  in  their  own  age,  forgets 
not  Epicurus.      "  How  many,    fays  he,    have  there   been, 
"  whofe  merits  were  not  publicly  known,  till  themfelves  were 
"  no  more  ?    How  many  have  become    famous    after  their 
"  death,  who  were  not  fo  during  their  lives  ?    You  fee  how 
"  much  Epicurus  is  admired,  not  only  by  the  more  learned, 
<e  but  even  by  the  ignorant  multitude.     This  man  was  un- 
"  known  at  Athens,  in   whofe  neighbourhood  he  had,  as   it 
"  were,  concealed  himfelf.     Having  outlived  his  friend  Me- 
trodorus many  years,  in  a  certain  cpiftle,  where  he  affec- 
tionately commemorates  the  friendfhip  which  had  fubfifted 
<c  between  them,  he  concludes  with  faying,  that  it  had  not 
"  been  the  leaft  prejudice   to  himfelf  and  Metrodorus,  amidft 
<c  fo  much  good   fortune,  that  they   had  been   not  only  un- 
"  known,  but  almoft   unheard  of  in  Greece.     Was   he  not 
<c  therefore  found  out  after  he  had  ceafed  to  be  ?  Did  not  his 
"  doctrine  fhine   forth  ?    Metrodorus  likewife,   in  a   certain 
cc  epiftle,  makes  the  fame  confeffion,  that  himfelf  and  Epicu- 
"  rus  had  not  fhone  out  in  due  luftre,  but  that  both  of  them 
"  mould  one  day  be  highly  and  freely  honoured  by  thofe  who 
VOL.  IV.  Z  "  fhould 
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E-  "  ftould  tread  in  their  footfteps."  A  father  of  the  church 
ix.  will  bear  witnefs,  that  Metrodorus  did  not  feed  himfelf  with 
vain  hopes,  when  he  imagined,  that  the  feel:  of  his  friend  Epi- 
curus would  make  more  noife  in  future  ages,  than  it  did  du- 
ring; their  lives.  It  is  La&antius,  and  his  words  are  thefe  : 
Epfcuri  difciplina  celebrior  femper  fuit,  quam  caeterorum  : 
that  is,  "  The  fed  of  Epicurus  has  always  been  more  fiourifn- 

Div.  inft.     «  jn£  than  any  other." 
I.  iii.  c.  17. 

E  P I M  E  N I D  E  S,  an  ancient  poet  and  philosopher,  was 

born  at  Gnoffus  in  Crete  ;  and  has  always  been  acknowledged 
a  Cretan,  though,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  he 
Dic'enes      wore  his  hair  long.     Some  fay,  he  did  this  becaufe   he   was 
!-      -'s>      afhamed  of  his  country,  and  would  not  be  taken  for  a  Cretan  ; 
lbt  K          and  indeed  he  does  not  feem  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  if  that  verfe  cited  by  St.  Paul  be,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be,  his :  "  The  Cretans  are  always  lyars^ 
Titus,  c.  i.  «  evil  beads,  flow  bellies."     Many  wonderful  things  are  re- 
lated of  him  ,  and  his  reputation  was  fo  great  all  over  Greece, 
that  he  was  thi-re  efteemed  a  favourite  of  the  gods.     The 
Athenians,  being  affii£led  with  a  plague,  and  commanded  by 
the  oracle  to  make  a  folemn  luftration  of  the  city,  fent  Nicias, 
the  fon  of  Niceratus,  with  a  (hip  to  Crete,  to  defire  Epimeni- 
des  to  come  unto  them.     He  accepted  their  invitation,    and 
accompanying  the  meiTengers  to  Athens  in  the  46th  Olym- 
piad, performed  the  luftration  of  the   city  ;    and  the  plague 
ceafed.      Here  he   contracted  an    acquaintance  \vith    Solon, 
whom  he  privately  inftrucled  in  the  proper  methods  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.     Standing  one  day 
to  look  on  the  haven  Munychia,  he  faid  to  thofe  that  were 
about  him,  "  How  blind  is  man  in  future  things  ?   for,  if  the 
"  Athenians  did  but  foreiee,  what  a  mifchief  this  will  be  to 
their  city,  they  would  dernolim  it  with  their  very  teeth,  ra- 
ther than  let  it  Hand."     About  250  years  after,  Antipater 
confirmed  his  judgment,  by  placing  a  Macedonian  garrifon  in 
thofe  invincible  works ;  and  the  faying  of  Epimenides,  being 
on  record  and  known,  made  him  pafs  for  a  prophet  among  the 
indents.     Having  fmifhed  his  bufmefs  at  Athens,  the  citizens 
him  many  valuable   prefents   and  high  honours,  and 
appointed  a  (hip  to  carry  him  back  to  Crete ;  but  he  returned 
:ir  prefents,  and  would  not  accept  of  any  thing,  but  a  little 
branch  of  the  facred  olive,  preferved  in  the  citadel;  and  defired 
ian  people  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gnof- 
iavmg  obtained  this,  be  returned  to  Crete,  where,  lu 
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died  foon  after,  aged   157  years;    or,    as  the  Cretans,  con- 
Fiftently  with  their  chara&er,   pretended,  299. 

He  was  a  great  poet,  and  wrote  many  things  in  verfe.  He 
wrote  5000  verfes  on  "  the  genealogy  of  the  gods ;"  6500  on 
"  the  building  of  the  {hip  Argos,  and  Jafon's  expedition  to 
"  Colchos  ;"  and  4000  "  concerning  Minos  and  Rhadaman- 
"  thus."  He  wrote  alfo  in  profe  "  concerning  facrifices  and 
u  the  commonwealth  of  Crete."  St.  Jerom  likewife  mentions 
his  book  "  of  oracles  and  refponfes."  The  Lacedemonians  in  Epia.  ad 
procured  his  body,  and  preferved  it  among  them  upon  the  ad-  ^iV^'  c'u 
vice  of  an  oracle  ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Solon, 
that  he  was  accounted  the  feventh  wife  man  by  thofe  who 
would  not  admit  Periander  into  the  number. 

E  P I P  PI  A  N I U  S,  an  ancient  Chriftian  writer,  was  born 
about  the  year  332,  at  Befanducan^  a  village  of  Paleftine.  Dupin,  Bibl. 
His  parents  are  laid  by  dr.  Cave  to  have  been  Jews;  but^sfaut-e 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  Hi{^  nte- 
fufpicion,  fince  Sozomen  affirms,  that  "  from  his  earlieft  rar. 
"  youth  he  was  educated  under  the  moft  excellent  monks, 
*c  upon  which  account  he  continued  a  very  conilderabie  time 
"  in  Egypt."  It  is  certain,  that,  while  he  was  a  youth,  he  Hift.  ecclef. 
went  into  Egypt,  where  he  fell  into  the  converfation  of  the  l- V1*  c>  3*> 
Gnoftics,  who  had  almoft  engaged  him  in  their  party  ;  but  he 
foon  withdrew  hi mfelf  from  thofe  heretics,  and,  returning  to 
his  own  country,  put  himfelf  for  fome  time  under  the  difci- 
pline  of  Hilarion,  the  father  of  the  monks  ofPaleftine.  He 
afterwards  founded  a  monaftery  near  the  village  where  he  was 
born,  and  prefided  over  it.  About  the  year  367,  he  was 
elected  bifhop  of  Salamis,  afterwards  called  Conftantia,  the 
metropolis  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  raifed  himfelf  a 
great  reputation  by  his  writings  and  his  piety.  In  the  year 
382,  he  was  lent  for  to  Rome  by  the  imperial  letters,  in  order 
to  determine  the  caufe  of  Paulinus  concerning  the  fee  of  An- 
tioch.  In  391,  a  conteft  arofe  between  him  and  John  bifhop 
of  Jerufalem.  Epiphanius  accufed  John  of  holding  the  errors 
of  Origen ;  and,  going  to  Paleftine,  ordained  Paulinian,  bro- 
ther of  St.  Jerom,  deacon  and  prieft,  in  a  monaftery  which 
did  not  belong  to  his  jurifdiclion.  John  immediately  com- 
plained of  this  action  of  Epiphanius,  as  contrary  to  the  canons 
and  difcipline  of  the  church.  Epiphanius  defended  what  he 
had  done  in  a  letter  to  John.  This  difpute  irritated  their 
minds  ftill  more,  which  were  already  incenfed  upon  the  fub- 
je6t  of  Origen ;  and  both  of  them  endeavoured  to  engage 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  in  their  party.  Tijat  bifhop,  who 
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fcemed  at  firft  to  favour  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  declared  at 
laft  as;ainft  Origen  ;  condemned  his   books  in  a  council  held 
in  399 ;  and  perfecuted  all  the  monks  who  were  fufpetr.ed  of 
regarding  his  memory.    Thefe  monks,  retiring  to  Conftantino- 
plc,  were  very  kindly  received  there  by  St.  John  Chryfoftom  ; 
which  highly  exafperated  Theophilus,    who,  from  that  time, 
conceived  a  violent  hatred  to  Chryfoftom,     In  the  mean  time 
Theophili;s  informed  Epiphanius  of  what  he  had   done  againft 
Origen,  and  exhorted  him  to  do   do  the  fame  :  upon  which 
^hanius,  in  401,  called  a  council  in   the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
got  the  reading  of  Origen's   writings   to    be   prohibited,  and 
wrote  to  Chryfoftom  to  do  the  fame.     Chryfoftom  not  appro- 
ving this  propofal,  Epiphanius  went  to  Conftantinople,  at  the 
perfuafion  of  Theophilus,  in  order  to   get  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Cyprus  executed.    When  he  arrived  there,  he  would 
not  have  any  converfation  with  Chryfoftom,  but  ufed  his  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  engage  the   bifhops,  who   were  then   in  that 
city,  to  approve   of  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Cyprus 
againft  Origen.    Not  fucceeding  in  this,  he  refolved  to  go  the 
next^day  to   the  church  of  the  apoftles,  and  condemn  there 
publicly  all   the  books  of  Origen,  and   thole  who  defended 
them :  but  as  he  was    in  the  church,  Chryfoftom   informed 
him,  by  his  deacon  Serapion,  that  he  was  goin^  to  do  a  thing 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  which  mi^ht  expofe 
him  to  danger,  as  it  would  probably  raife  fome  feditTon.  This 
confederation  flopped  Epiphanius,   who   yet  was   fo  inflamed 
againft  Origen,    that,    when    the   emprefs    Eudoxia  recom- 
mended to  his  prayers  the  young  Thecdolms,  who  was  dan- 
;eroufly  ill,  he  anfwered,  that  "die  prince  her  fon  mould  not 
die,  if  {he  would  but  avoid  the  converfation  of  Diofcorides, 
and  other  defenders  of  Origen."     The  emprefs,  furprized 
anfwer,  fent  him  word,  that,  «  if  God  fhould  think 
roper  to  take  away  her  fon,  fhe  would  fubmit  to  his  will ; 
he  might  take  him  away,  as  he  had  given  him ;  but 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Epiphanius  to  raife  him 
>m  the  dead,  fmce  he  had  lately  fuftered  his  own  arch- 
icon  to  die."     Epiphanius's  heat  was   a  little   abated, 
m  he  had  difcourfed  with  Ammonius  and  his  companions, 
leophilus   had  banifhed  for  adhering   to  Orion's 
ns;  for  thefe  monks  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  the? 
>t  maintain  an  heretical  define,  and  that  he  had  con- 
them  ,n  too  precipitate  a  manner.     At  laft  he  refolved 
Cyprus ;    and,  for  a  farewel  to  St.  Chryfoftom, 
laid,       I  hope  you  will  not  die  a  bifliop  ;''  to  which  the 
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latter  replied,  "  I  hope  you  will  never  return  to  your  own 

"  country"     Both  thcie  things  came  to  pafs ;  for  Sc.  Chry-  Sozomen, 

foftom  was   depofed    from  his  bifhopric,  and  Epiphanius  died  l.viii,  c.  15, 

at  fea  about  the  year  403.     His  works  were  printed  in  Greek 

at  Bofil  1544  in  folio,  and  had  afterwards  a  Latin  translation 

made  to  them,  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.     At  iaft 

Petavius  undertook  a  new   edition  of  them,  together   with  a 

new   Latin   translation,   which  he  publifhed   at  Paris    1622, 

with  the  Greek  text  revifed  and  corrected  by  two  manufcripts. 

This  edition  is  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  the  end  of  which  are 

the  animaclverfions  of  Petavius,  which   are  rather  difiertations 

upon  feveral  points  of  criticifm  and  chronology,  than  notes  to 

explain  the  text  of  his  author.     This  edition  was  reprinted   at 

Cologne  1682  in  two  volumes  folio. 

Epiphanius  was  learned  in   the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and   Latin  tongues ;  which   makes  Jerome  call  him 
niVToty^arlaqy  "  a  man   of  five  tongues  ".     He  was  very  con-  A    ^  j 
verfant  in   ecclefiaftical    antiquities,  on  which   account  he  is  r 
chiefly  regarded.     Monfieur  Daille  ftyles  him  "  a  good  and 
"  holy  man,  but  cbferves,  that  he  was  very  little  converfant 
"  in  the  arts  either  of  rhetoric  or  grammar,  as  appeareth  fuf- 
"  ficiently  out  of -all  his  writings ;   where  you  fhall  often  find 
(l  him  failing,  not  only  in  the  clearnefs  of  his  expreffions,  and 
"  the   courfe  and  fit  contrivance  of  his  periods,  but  alfo  even 
"  in   the  order  and  method,  which  is  the  true  light  of  all 
"  difcourfe  :  which  defects   muft  necefTarily   be   the  caufe  of 
Ci  much    obfcurity  in  very   many    places,  as  indeed  is  much 
ct  complained    of  by  the  interpreters  of  this  father".     The 
fame   writer  afterwards  obferves,  that,    "  as  Epiphanius  was  concerning 
"  of  a  very  good,  honeft,  and  plain  nature,  but  a  little  too  the nght ufe 
"  credulous,  and  withal  very  eager  and  fierce  in  maintaining  the^    boolc 
"  whatfoevcr  he  thought  was  right  and  true  ;  fo  he  hath  the  \}  th.  5. 
*c  more  eafily  been  induced  both  to  receive  and  deliver  things 
"  for  folid,  which  yet  are  not  fo  ;  and  to  ftand  ftiffly  in  the 
"  defending  of  them,  after  he  had  once  embraced  the  fame  ".  ibid,  book 
Scaliger  is  very  fevere  upon  our  author,  calling  him  "  an  ig-  i»>  ch.  4. 
"  norant    man,    who  knew  nothing  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  j 
cc  who,  without  any  judgment,  was  follicitous  to  colled  every 
"  thing  ;  and  who  abounds  in  falfities.     We  have,  lays  he,  a 
"•  treafure  of  antiquities  in  him ;  for  he  had  good  books,  which 
u  he  fometimes  tranfcribes  to  very  good  purpofe :  but  when 
tc  he  advances  any  thing   of  his  own,  it  is  wretchedly  per- 
u  formed  ".     Photius  tells  us,  that  his  ir.yle  is  very  mean  and  Scallgerana, 
negligent ;  and  Dupin  obferves,  that  it  has  neither  beauty  nor  ?•  IOI>  Ge- 
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elevation,  but  is  low,  rough,  and  unconne&ed  ;  that  he  had 
a  great  extent  of  reading  and  erudition,  but  no  judgment  nor 
juftnefs  of  thought ;  that  he  often  ufes  falfe  reafons  to  confute 
heretics;  that  he  was  very  credulous,  inaccurate,  and  fre- 
quently mifhken  in  important  points  of  hiftory ;  that  he  paid 
too  ready  a  regard  to  Ipurious  memoirs  and  uncertain  reports ; 
in  fhort,  that  he  had  great  zeal  and  piety,  but  little  conduct 
and  policy. 

EPISCOPIUS    (SiMON)    a  man  of  moft   uncom- 
mon parts  and  learning,  and  the  chief  fupport  of  the  Arminian 
feel,  was  defcended   from  a  reputable  Pioteftant  family,  and 
born  at  Amirerdam  in  the  year  1583.     Having  a  numerous 
pnefat.  in    fraternity,  and  his  parents  not  being  very  rich,  it  v/as  doubted 
opcr.  Epii'-    for  fome  time,  whether  he  (hosld  be  brought  up  to  learning  ; 
eopii    b§*  bufc  appearing  to  have  a  ftrono;  propeniity  that  wav,  it  was. 
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— Epifcopii  at  the  mitigation  of  friends,  at  length  coniented  to.  After  he 
vita  uPi;:-  had  gone  through  the  Latin  fchools  at  Amfterdam,  he  went  to 
JippoaLim- #U(jy  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1602.  His  father  died  of  the 
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yoi.  PJague  in  1002,  and  his  mother  in  1604;  neither  of  which 
calamities  however  retarded  his  ftudies  in  the  leaft.  He  w^as 
admitted  mafter  of  arts  in  the  year  1606,  and  from  thence- 
forward applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  He 
made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  its  that  he  was  judged  in  a  fhort 
time  worthy  of  the  miniftry.  The  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam 
wimed  ^he^  might  be  promoted  to  it ;  but  he  met  with  fevera! 
difficulties  in  his  way,  becaufe,  during  the  violent  controverfy 
between  Gomarus  and  Arminius  about  predeftination,  he  de- 
clared for  the  latter.  This  made  him  weary  of  the  univerfity 
ofLeyden,  and  he  went  to  Franeker  in  the  year  1609;  but 
he  did  not  continue  there  long,  for  he  found  that  by  difputing 
too  vehemently,  he  had  exafperated  the  profeflbr  Librandus 
LubertUs,  who  was  a  zealous  Gomarift.  Arminius  was  at 
that  time  labouring  under  the  illnefs,  of  which  at  length  he 
on^which  account  Epifcopius  went  to  Leyden  to  make 
He  had  many  conferences  with  him  upon  reli- 
gion and  the  ftate  of  the  church  ;  and  afterwards  returning  to 
*raneker,  had  more  difpiites  with  Librandus,  His  adverfa- 
:s  now  began  to  charge  him  with  Sociniamfm  ;  and  this 
lor  was  fo  bitter  againft  him,  that  he  left  Franeker,  and 
returned  to  Holland, 

Here  he  was  ordained  in  the  year  1610,  and  made  minifter 
lageofBleyfwyck,  which  was  dependent  upon   Rot- 
ie  was  one  of  the  deputies  in  the  conference  held  at 
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Hague  in  the  year  1611,  before  the  ftates  of  Holland,  be- 
tween fix  Anti-Remonftrants  and  fix  Remonftrant  minifters  ; 
and  here  he  difplayed  his  wit  and  learning  to  the  greatefl  ad- 
vantage. In  the  year  1612,  he  was  chofen  divinity-profeflbr 
at  Leyden,  in  the  room  of  Gomarus,  who  had  voluntarily  re- 
figned  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  he  lived  in  peace  with  Po- 
lyander  his  colleague,  though  they  held  contrary  opinions  about 
predeftination.  The  functions  of  his  pcft  and  his  private  flu- 
dies  were  a  light  burden  to  him,  compared  with  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  fuftain,  on  account  of  the  Arminian  controverfy; 
which,  though  it  begun  in  the  univerfities,  foon  after  flew  to 
the  pulpits,  and  was  now  got  among  the  people.  All  was  in 
an  uproar  and  confufion ;  and,  during  this  conteft,  none 
were  more  expofed  to  the  curfes  of  the  populace,  than  Epif- 
copius  and  the  mod  eminent  men  of  the  Arminian  party,  be- 
caufe  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  firft  caufe  of  thefe  diftur- 
bances.  The  fecond  year  of  his  profeiTorfnip  at  Leyden,  he 
was  abated  at  Amfterdam  at  church  and  in  the  ftreet ;  becaufe, 
being  godfather  to  one  of  his  nieces,  he  had  taken  upon  him 
to  reply  to  the  minifter  who  officiated.  The  minifter  afked 
him,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  church  there  was  not  the 
true  and  perfect  doctrine  of  falvation  ?  Epifcopius,  inftead  of 
anfwering  this  queftion  by  a  bow,  the  ufual  fign  of  approba- 
tion, began  to  fay  fomething  in  order  to  mew,  that  he  ad- 
mitted it  only  with  certain  limitations.  Upon  this  the  mini- 
frer  flew  into  a  paffion,  and  called  him  a  prefumptuous  young 
man  ;  the  people  immediately  took  fire  ;  and  Epifcopius,  who 
was  loaded  with  opprobrious  language  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  ftreet,  narrowly  efcaped  being  beaten  and  ftoned  to 
death.  The  reafon  which  induced  Epifcopius  to  explain  him- 
feif  on  this  occafion,  was,  becaufe  one  of  his  party,  having 
before  anfwered  YES  in  the  like  cafe,  was  publickly  reproached 
in  the  ftreets,  as  having  deferted  the  doctrine  of  the  Retnon- 
ftrants.  This  firft  danger  was  foon  followed  by  another.  A  Llmborch, 
blackfmith,  one  day  feeing  him  go  by,  went  gut  of  his  forge  ' 
with  an  iron  bar  in  his  hand,  and  ran  after  him,  crying, 
"  Stop  the  Arminian,  the  difturber  of  the  church":  and 
Epifcopius  would  certainly  have  been  knocked  -down  by  this 
brute,  if  people  had  not  intervened,  while  he  made  his  efcape. 
Curcellasus  alfo  relates,  that,  on  the  iQth  of  February  1617, 
the  houfe  of  Epifcopius's  eldeft  brother  was  plundered  by  the 
mob  at  Amfterdam,  under  this  falfe  pretence,  that  a  great 
many  Arminians  ufed  to  meet  there  to  hear  fermons.  But 
thefe  are  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  theological  contro- 

Z  4  verfies, 
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verfies,  when  they  get  among  the  people,  and  when  a ^ prin- 
ciple of  moderation  does  not  reftrain  them,  as  it  always  ihould 
do,  within  the  walls  of  the  univerfities. 

In  the  year  1614,  Epifcopius  began  his  comment  upon  the 
firft  cpiltle  of  St.  John,  which  gave  occafion^  to  various  ru- 
inours,  all   of  them  tending  to  prove  him  a   Socinian.     The 
year  after,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  vacation,  he  went  to 
Paris,  for  the  fcke  of  feeing  that  city:  which  journey   occa- 
fioned  him  no  fmall  trouble.     For  he  was  no  fooner  returned 
home,  than  his  adverfaries  publifhed,  that  he    had  had  fecret 
conferences  with  father  Cotton,  in  order  to  concert  the  ruin  of 
the  Protcftsnt  church   and    the    united-provinces;     that   he 
avoided  all  converfation  with  Peter   du  Moulin,    minifter  at 
Paris ;  or,  as  others  fay,  that   the  latter   declined  all   confe- 
rence with  him,  feeing  him  fo  intimate  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country  and  of  the  Proteftant  religion.     Falfe  and  ground- 
lefs  as  thefe  reports  were,  it  cofl  Epifcopius  fome  pains  to  re- 
Limborch,    fute  them.     The  ftates   of  Holland  having  invited  Epifcopius 
r.  52.          to  come  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  that  he  might  take  his  place  in 
that  aiTembly,  as  well  as  the  other  profeflbrs  of  the  feven  uni- 
ted provinces,  he   was    one  of  the  firft  that  went  thither,  and 
was  accompanied  by  fome  Remonftrant   minifters.     But  the 
fynod  would  not  fuffer  them  to  fit  in  that  aflembly  as  judges, 
nor  admit  them  but  as  perfons  [fummoned  to  appear.     They 
were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  appeared  before  the  fynod.     Epif- 
copius made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  declared,  that  they  were  all 
ready  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the  fynod  ;  but  was  an- 
fwered,  that  the  fynod  did  not  meet  to  confer,  but  to  judge. 
They  excepted  againft  the  fynod,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the 
order  made  by  that  aflembly  :  which  was,  that  the  Rcmon- 
ftrams  mould  neither  explain  nor  maintain  their  opinions,  but 
as  far  as  the  fynod  Ihould  judge  it  necelTary.     Upon  their  re- 
fufing  to  fubmit  to  this  order,  they  were  expelled  the  fynod  ; 
meafures  were  taken  to  judge   them  by  their  writings, 
hey  defended  their  caufe  with  the  pen  ;  and  it  was  Epifcopius 
lat  compofed  mod  of  the  pieces  they  prefented  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  which  were  published  fome  time  after.     The  fynod 
lepofed  them  from  their  functions  ;  and    becaufe  they  refufed 
ibfcribe  a  writing,  which  contained  a  promife  not  to  per- 
orm  privately  any  of  their  minifterial  functions,  they  were 

i  out  of  the  territories  of  the  commonwealth, 
tpifcopius  and  his  brethren  were  banifhed  in  the  year  1618, 
took   up  their  refidence  at  Antwerp  ;  as  thinking  them- 
m  the  beft  fituation  to  take  care  of  their  churchy 
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and  of  their  families.  Epifcopius  was  not  fo  much  taken  up 
with  the  affairs  of  his  own  party,  but  he  found  time  to  write 
againft  the  church  of  Rome,  in  defence  of  thofe  truths,  which 
all  the  Proteftants  in  general  maintain.  When  the  war  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  United -provinces  began  again  in 
the  year  1621,  he  went  to  France;  and  there  laboured  by  his 
writings,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  ftrengthen  and  com- 
fort his  brethren.  He  not  only  compofed,  in  common  with 
his  brethren,  "  A  confeflion  of  faith  " ;  he  not  only  published 
foon  after  his  "  Antidote  againft  the  canons  of  the  fynod  of 
"  Dort  ",  but  he  alfodifputed  with  great  ftrength  of  argument 
againft  Peter  Wadingus,  a  Jefuit ;  who  treated  him  very  kindly, 
and  taking  an  advantage  of  the  difficulties  he  faw  him  under, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  enter  into  the  pale  of  his 
church.  The  times  being  grown  more  favourable,  he  return- 
ed ir.to  Holland  in  the  year  1626  ;  and  was  made  a  minifter 
of  the  church  of  the  Remonftrants  at  Rotterdam.  He  married 
the  year  after,  but  never  had  any  children  by  his  wife,  who 
died  in  the  year  1641,  of  a  retention  of  urine.  In  the  year 
1634,  he  removed  to  Amfterdam,  being  chofen  reclor  of  the 
college,  which  thofe  of  his  feet  had  founded  there.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  poft  till  his  death,  which  was  preceded  by  a 
tedious  and  gradual  declenfion.  In  Auguft  1640,  hiring  a 
vefTel,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Rotterdam  :  but  after  noon, 
while  he  was  yet  upon  his  voyage,  a  fever  feized  him  ;  and, 
to  add  to  his  indifpofition,  about  evening  came  on  iiich  a  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  rain,  as  had  not  been  known  for  many  years. 
All  thefe  hindrances  made  them  arrive  fo  late  at  Rotterdam, 
that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  {hut ;  and  the  long  time  he 
was  obliged  to  wait,  before  he  could  get  them  opened,  in- 
creafed  his  diforder  fo  much,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  the  four  following  months.  He  recovered  ;  yet  perceived 
the  effects  of  this  illnefs,  in  the  ftone  and  other  complaints,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  died  upon  the  4th  of  April  1643,  of  the 
fame  illnefs  which  had  killed  his  wife,  viz.  a  retention  of  urine; 
huving  loft  his  fight  fome  weeks  before.  Limborch  tells  us, 
that  the  moon  was  under  an  eclipfe  at  the  hour  of  Epifcopius's 
death  ;  which  fome  confidered  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  church, 
which  was  then  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  light,  by  the  dif- 
appearing  of  fuch  a  luminary  a>  Epifcopius.  He  tells  us  alfo,  Limborch, 
that  Epiicopius's  friends  and  relations  had  fome  medals  ftruck,  P-  32C* 
\yith  the  images  of  truth  and  liberty  upon  them,  in  remem- 
brance of  him,  who  had  been  a  moft  ftrenuous  aflertor  of  both. 
Jle  did  not  always  write  with  that  moderation,  which  becomes 

the 
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the  patience  and  humility  of  a  Chriftian  5  and  though  his 
friends  have  brought  feveral  ftrong  reafons  to  vindicate  him 
upon  this  head,  yet  it  would  have  been  better,  if  he  had  not 
wanted  them. 

It  would    be    endlefs  to  collect  the   prodigious  elogiums, 
which  great  and  learned  men  have  beftowed  upon  Epifcopius  : 
one  however  we  cannot  omit,  becaufe   it  comes,  where  we 
(hould  lead  expect  it  to  have  come,  from  an  eminent  member 
and  ornament  of  the  church  of  Rome :     "  I  cannot  forbear 
"  obferving  in  this  place,"  it  is  father  Mabillon  who  fpeaks, 
in  his  treatife  of  ftudies  proper  for  them  that  live  in  monafteries ; 
"  I  cannot  forbear  obferving,  that  if  fome  pafTages  had  been 
cc  left  out  of  Epifcopius's  theological  Inftitutions,  which  Gro- 
"  tius  efteemed   fo  much,    that  he  carried    them  with   him 
"  wherever  he  went,  they  might  have  been  very  ufeful  in  the 
"  ftudy  of  divinity.     This  work  is  divided  into  four  books  ; 
flc  the  method  of  which   is  quite  different  from  that  which  is 
*c  generally  followed.     His  ftyle  is  beautiful,  and  his  manner 
"  of  treating  his  fubje&s  anfvvers  his  ftyle  perfectly  well  ;  nor 
"  would  the  time  fpent  in  reading  of  it  be  loft,  if  it  was  cor- 
"  reeled  with  regard  to  fome  pafTages,  in   which   the  author 
<;  fpeaks  againft  the  Roman-catholics,  and  in  favour  of  his 
<4  own  feel:."     It  can  hardly  be  conceived,  what  regard  the 
Arminians  have  had  to  Epifcopius,  and  how  careful  they  have 
ever  been  to  preferve  his  reputation  from  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  it :  fo  careful,  that  in  the  year  1690  they  en- 
gaged one  of  their  profefibrs  publickly  to  accufe  mr.  Jurieu  of 
calumny,    becaufe  he   had   fpoken  evil  of  Epifcopius.     This 
profeiTor  was  the  celebrated  mr.  Le  Clerc  at  Amfterdam,  who, 
by  order  of  his  fuperiors,  published  a  letter  directed  to   mr. 
Jurieu  ;  in  which  he  obferves,  that  "  they,  who  have  dipped 
into  Epifcopius's  works,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  Remonftrants,  have  no  occafion  to  fee  them, 
vindicated.      And   as   for  thofe  who  have    not  read   that 
author,  and  never  converfed  with  any  of  the  Remonftrants, 
if  they  were  fo  unjuft  as  to  judge  only  by  mr.  Jurieu's  ac- 
cufations,  they  would  not  deferve,  that  one  fhould  take  the 
leaft  trouble  to  undeceive  them  ;  for  it  would  {hew,    that 
they  had  not  the  lead  notion  of  common  equity,  and  were 
too  ftupid  to  hearken  to  any  vindication.     But  then  we  are 
rfuaded,  adds  he,  that  there  is   not  one  perfon   in  the 
Jmted -provinces,  or  any  where  elfe,  that  is  difpofed  to  be- 
;  this  accufer  upon  his  bare  word.     It  is  not   therefore 
with  a  delign  to  undeceive  the  public,  that  mr.  Le  Clerc 
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u  re£h  this  letter  to  mr.  Jurieu,  but  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
*'  him,  if"  that  is  poffible,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  beg  pardon 
44  of  God,  for  the  fin  he  has  committed,  by  flandering  his 
44  neighbours  in  fo  odious  a  manner.  One  thing  may  give 
44  fome  hopes,  that  he  will  glorify  God  after  reading  this  let- 
.**  ter  ;  and  that  is,  that  there  feems  to  be  in  what  he  has 
44  faid  much  more  inconfiderate  zeal  and  infatuation,  than  ar- 
*'  tifice  and  premeditated  malice.  For,  after  all,  to  charge 
44  without  the  leaft  argument  a  celebrated  author,  whofe 
44  works  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  world,  with  maintaining 
44  opinions  which  he  exprefly  explodes,  and  which  have  no 
44  neceflary  connexion  with  his  principles,  is  not  a  proper  me- 
44  thod  to  convince  any  of  his  readers/' 

After  this  preamble,  mr.'Le  Clerc  enters  upon  the  matter  in. 
hand.  4-  You  charge  Epifcopius  with  two  crimes,  fays  he: 
44  the  firft  is  his  being  a  Socinian  ;  the  fecond,  his  being  an 
"  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion."  Mr.  Le  Clerc  confutes 
the  rirft  of  thefe  accufations,  by  referring  to  feveral  parts  of 
Epifcopius's  works,  where  he  explodes  the  doctrine  of  the  So- 
cinians  ;  and  afterwards  finds  it  no  difficult  talk  to  anfwer  the 
fecond,  becaufe  Epifcopius's  life  and  writings  evidently  {hew, 
that  he  was  a  virtuous  and  confcientious  man,  and  very  zea- 
lous for  the  Chriftian  religion.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  refers  us  to  a 
pafTage  in  Epifcopius's  Institutions,  in  which  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  "  is  proved,  fays  he,  in  fo  clear  and  ftrong 
44  a  manner,  that  we  might  hope  there  would  not  remain  any 
44  infidels  in  the  world,  if  they  would  all  duly  weigh  and  con- 
"  iider  his  arguments.  And  yet  you  ftile  him,  fir,  an  enemy 
44  of  Chriftianity  ;  though  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  appear, 
44  that  you  have  either  read  his  works  or  examined  his  life. 
46  There  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  diforder  of  your  mind,  oc- 
44  cafioned  by  your  blind  zeal,  and  which  has  been  long  ago 
44  obferved  in  you,  that  can  make  me  fay,  O  LORD,  FORGIVE 
44  HIM;  for  in  reality  YOU  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  YOU  DO. 
44  You  could  not  chufe  a  better  method  to  pafs  in  the  world, 

for    a   man  little  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  Chriftianity 

and  even  of  civil  focietA,  than  by  writing  as  you  have  done, 
*4  None  but  a  few  filly  women  laden  with  fins,  who  go  to 
44  hear  fermons  without  underftanding  a  word  of  them,  no 
44  more  than  they  do  of  the  Gofbel,  will  fufFer  themfelves  to 
44  be  impofed  upon  by  your  artifices." 

Epifcopius's  works  make  two  volumes  in  folio.  Thofe 
contained  in  the  firft  volume  were  publifhed  in  his  life-time  : 
the  feccnd  are  pofthumous,  Epifcopius  left  the  care  of  them 

to 
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to  Francis  a  Limborch,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Epifcopius,  our  author's  brother  ;  and  Limborch  gave  them  to 
Curceltaus  to  publifh,  who  prefixed  a  preface  containing  an 
account  of  Epiicopius.  This  Francis  a  Limborch  was  the 
father  of  Philip  a  Limborch,  who  wrote  the  ]ife  of  Epifcopius  : 
to  which  we  have  frequently  referred,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
article. 

ERASMUS  (DESIDERIUS)  a  great  reftorer  of  letters 
in  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries,  arid  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
men  that  ever  lived,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  upon  the  a8th  of 
Oclober  1467.  His  father  Gerard,  who  was  of  the  town  of 
Tero-ou  in  that  neighbourhood,  fell  in  love  with  Margaret  the 

o  o  J  o 

daughter  of  one  Peter,  a  phyfician  of  Levenbergen  ;  arid  after 
n  vita  fua.  promifes  of  marriage,  as  Erafmus  himfelf  hints,  uied  her  as  a 
wife,  though  the  nuptial  ceremonies  were  not  yet  performed. 
From  this  amorous  intercourie  Gerard  had  a  ion,  whom 
Erafmus  calls  Antony,  in  a  letter  to  Lambert  Grunnius,  fecre- 
tary  of  pope  Julius  Ii  ;  and  whole  death  in  another  letter  he 
tells  us  he  bore  better,  than  he  did  the  death  of  his  friend  Fro- 


rafinc   par   ^cnius-     About  two  years  after,  Margaret  proved  with  child 
m.  de  Bu-    again  ;  and  then  Gerard's  father  and  brethren,  for  he  was  the 
•>  l-  \-   youngeft  of  ten  children,  beginning  to  be  uneafy  at  his  violent 
V'7~'7t         attachment  to  this  miftrefs,  (for  we  muft  not  call  her  a  wife, 
though,  as   the  faying   is,  fhe  was  married  before  God)  re- 
folvedto  make  an  ecclefiaftic  of  him.     Gerard,  aware  of  this, 
fccretly  withdrew  into  Italy,  and  went  to  Rome  :  he  left  how- 
ever a  letter  behind  him,  in  which  he  bid  his  relations  a  final 
farewel  ;  and  allured  them,  that  they  fhould    never    fee   his 
face   more,    while  they  continued  in   thofe   resolutions.     At 
Rome  he  maintained  himfelf  decently  by  tranfcribing  ancient 
authors  :  for  it  feems,  he  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  ;  and 
printing  being  not   yet  invented,  or  at  leaft  not  commonly 
uied,  it  was  no  unprofitable  employment.     In  the  mean  time 
Margaret,  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  was  conveyed   to 
Rotterdam   to  lie  in  privately  ;  and  was   there  delivered  of 
Erafmus.    He  took  his  name  from  this  city,  and  always  called 
Roterodamus  ;  though,  as  the  excellent  Englifh  writer 
of  his  life  intimates,  he  mould  rather  have  laid  Roterodamius, 
Jortin's  life  or  Roterodamenfis.     The  city  however  was  not  in  the  leaft 
Bended  at  the  inaccuracy,  but  made  proper  returns  of  crrati- 
to  a  name,  by  which  me  was  fo  much  ennobled  3  and 
her  acknowledgments  by  infcriptions,  and  medals, 
itatue  ereded  and  placed  near  the  principal  church. 

Ge* 
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Gerard's  relations,  a  long  time  ignorant  what  was  become 
of  him,  at  laft  difcovered  that  he  was  at  Rome  ;  and  now  re- 
folved  to  attempt,  by  ftratagem,  what  they  could  not  effect  by 
follicitation  and  importunity.  They  fent  him  word  therefore^ 
that  his  beloved  Margaret  was  dead  ;  and  he,  good  man  !  a 
dupe  to  this  lying  meiTage,  laid  the  fuppofed  misfortune  fo 
forely  to  heart,  that,  out  of  pure  defpair  and  extremity  of 
grief,  he  determined  to  leave  the  world,  and  become  a  prieft. 
He  was  extremely  furprized,  upon  his  return  to  Tergou, 
which  happened  loon  after,  to  find  Margaret  alive,  whofe 
death  he  had  been  lamenting  fo  bitterly  :  however,  he  ftuck 
clofe  to  his  ecclefiaftical  engagements  ;  and  though  he  al- 

o    o  o 

ways  retained  the  tendered  affection  for  her,  yet  never  more 
lived  with  her  in  any  other  manner,  than  v/hat  was  allowable 
by  the  laws  of  his  profeilion.  She  alfo  obferved  on  her  part 
the  ftri&eft  celibacy  ever  after  ;  being  refolved,  as  {he  could 
not  have  Gerard,  never  to  think  of  any  other  man.  During 
the  abfence  of  his  father,  Erafmus  was  under  the  care  and 
manap-ernent  of  his  grandmother,  Gerard's  mother  Catharine. 

O  »•  - 

He  was  called  Gerard,  after  his  father;  and  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  Defiderius,  which  in  Latin,  and  the  furname 
of  Erafmus,  in  Greek,  fignify  much  the  fame  as  Ge- 
rard among  the  Hollanders  :  that  is,  "  amabilis,  or  amiable.'* 
Beatus  Rhenanus  tells  us,  how  he  lamented  in  his  old  age, 
that  he  had  not  called  himfelf  Erafmius,  inftead  of  Erafmus, 
as  there  would  have  been  more  grammatical  exaclnefs  in  it ;  Rhemn. 
but  we  think  he  might  have  fpared  his  grief,  as  there  always  ^'y 
occur  in  the  life  of  the  happieft  man  fo  many  things  of  much 
greater  confequence  to  grieve  for  ;  not  a  few  of  which,  as  we 
fhall  fee,  Erafmus  himfelf  experienced. 

As  foon  as  Gerard  was  fettled  in  his  own  country  a^ain, 
he  applied  himfelf  with  all  imaginable  care  to  the  education  of 
Erafmus ;  whom  he  was  determined  to  bring  up  to  letters, 
though  in  low  repute  at  that  time,  becaufe  he  difcovered  in 
him,  early,  a  very  uncommon  capacity.  There  prevails  in- 
deed a  notion  in  Holland  that  Erafmus  was  at  firft  of  fo 
heavy  and  flow  an  understanding,  that  it  was  many  years  be- 
fore they  could  make  him  learn  any  thing  ;  and  this,  they 
think,  appears  from  a  paflage  in  the  Life  written  by  himfelf, 
where  he  fays,  that  "  in  his  firft  years  he  made  but  little 
<c  progrefs  in  thofe  unpleafant  ftudies,  for  which  he  was  not 
c;  born:  in  literis  illis  inamcenis,  quibus  non  natus  erat."  In  vita  fo 
But,  as  mr.  Bayle  obferves,  thefe  literae  inamcens,  thefe  un- 
pleafant  ftudies,  cannot  with  any  propriety  mean  learning 

in 
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in  general  (for  which  he  was  fingularly  born,  if  ever  man  was 
but"muft  be  underftood  of  mufic  perhaps,  or  fome  fuch  exer- 
cife  of  a  fmging-boy  :  which  may  probably  be  the  true  way  of 
interpreting  the  words,  fince  Erafmus,  in  his  firft  years,  was 
a  chorifter  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Utrecht.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  he  was  fent  to  Daventer  in  Gelderland,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  beft  fchools  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  moft 
free  from  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  age ;  and  here  his  parts  very 
focn  fhone  out.  He  apprehended  in  an  inftant  whatever  was 
taught  him,  and  retained  it  fo  perfectly,  that  he  infinitely  fur- 
paired  all  his  companions.  Beatus  Rhenanus  tells  us,  that 
John  Sintheimus,  one  of  the  beft  mafters  in  the  college  of  Da- 
venter,  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  Erafmus 's  progrefs,  and  fo 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  abilities,  as  to  have  foretold 
what  afterwards  came  to  pafs,  that  "  he  would  fome  time 
In  vita  «  prove  the  envy  and  wonder  of  all  Germany."  His  memory 
Zrafmi.  js  ^jj  to  jjaye  |3een  fQ  procijgiOUS5  that  he  was  able  to  fay  all 

Terence  and  Horace  by  heart.  We  muft  not  forget  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  pope  Adrian  VI.  was  his  fchoolfellow ;  and  ever 
after  his  friend,  and  encourager  of  his  ftudies. 

When  Erafmus  was  fent  to  Daventer,  his  mother  went  to 
live  there;  for  fhe  was  very  tender  of  him,  and  had  a  mind  to 
be  near  him,  that  fhe  might  fee  and  take  care  of  him.  She 
died  of  the  plague  there  about  four  years  after;  and  Gerard 
was  fo  afflicted  with  the  lofs  of  her,  that  he  furvived  her  but  a 
fhort  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them  much  ex- 
ceeded the  4oth  year  of  their  age ;  and  they  both  left  behind 
them  very  good  characters.  Gerard  is  faid  to  have  poflefled  a 
great  fhare  of  that  gaiety,  wit,  and  humour,  which  after-* 
wards  fhone  forth  with  fo  much  luftre  in  Erafmus  :  and,  for 
Margaret,  fhe  was  reckoned  a  very  good  fort  of  v/oman,  who, 
bating  the  irregularity  of  having  illegitimate  children,  was  in 

Da.          every  refped  blamelefs,  and,  as  Bayle  obferves,  might  have  , 

EIASME.    faid  yfifa  j)^0  in  Virgil, 

"  Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpa?. 
"  This  only  error  ftains  my  fpotlefs  life." 

'his  fault  of  hers,  continues  he,  very  different  from  that 

•>  common  proftitute,  produced   fo  excellent  a   perfon, 

that,  it  me  had  lived  long  enough  to  fee  the  abilities  and  the 

;  of  her  fon,  fhe  would  have  had  more  reafon  to  have 

*'  boafted 
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"  boafled  of  her  failings,  than  the  mother  of  Peter  Lombard, 

"  of  Gratian,    and  of  Comeftor,  is  faid  to  have  done:    for 

"  twenty  fuch  authors,  put  together,  are  not  worth  one  half  of  Bayfc's 

«   Erafmus.  ERASMK. 

Erafmuswas  immediately  removed  from  Daventer  toTergou, 
the  plague  being  in  the  very  houfe  where  he  lodged  ;  and  now, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  left  intirely  to  the  care  of 
guardians,  who  ufed  him  very  ill.     Gerard's   fubftance  was 
nothing  conliderable,  yet  enough  to  have  educated  his  chil- 
dren in   a  decent  handfome  way,  if  the  guardians   had  been 
faithful  to  their  truft.     Erafmus  was  of  an  age  to  be  fent  to  an 
univerfity ;   but  this  the  guardians    had  no  great  relifli  for. 
Their  intention  was  to  force  him  into  a  monaftery,  that  they 
might  poflefs  his  patrimony ;  and  they  feared,  that  an  univer- 
fity might  create  in  him  a  difguft  to  that  way  of  life.     The 
chief  in  this  plot  was  one  Peter  Winkell,  a  fchoolmafter  of 
Gouda;  to  whom  there  is  a  very  ingenious  epiflle  of  Erafmus 
extant,  wherein  he  expoftulates  with  him  for  his  ill  manage- 
ment and  behaviour.     They  fent  him  firft  to  a  convent  of  Erafmiope- 
friars  at  Bolduc  in  Brabant  $  where  he  lived,  or  rather,  as  he  ra»  toul/i»i» 
exprefles  it,-  loft  three  years  of  his  life,  having  an  utter  aver-  appendice" 
fion  to  a  monaflic  life.     Then  he  was  fent  to  another  religious  Lugd.  170*6. 
houfe  at  Sion  near  Delft;  and  afterwards,  no  effecl:  towards  In  vita  fua. 
changing  his  refolutions  having  been  wrought  upon   him  at 
Sion,  to  a  third,  namely,  Stein  near  Tergou.     Here,  unable 
as  it  were  to  fuftain  the  conflict  any  longer  with  his  guardians 
and  their  agents,  he  was  at  length  overcome,  and  entered 
among  the  regular  canons  there,  in  the  year  1486.     Though 
great  civilities  were  fhewn  to  Erafmus  upon  his  entrance  into 
this  convent,  and  great  condefcenfions  made  to  his  particular 
humour,  in  difpenfmg  with  the  laws  and  ceremonies  required 
of  him;  yet  he  had  a  defign  of  leaving  it,  before  he  made  his 
profeffion  ;  but  the  reftiefs  contrivances  of  his  guardians,  and 
particularly  the  ill  itate  of  his  affairs,  got  the  better  of  his  in- 
clinations, and  he  was  at  length  induced  to  make  it.     A  mo- 
naftery,  as  monafleries  then  were,  and  fuch  as  Erafmus  after- 
wards defcribed  them,  devoid  of  all  good  learning  and  found 
religion,  muft  needs  be  an  irkfome  place  to  one  of  his  turn  ; 
at  Stein  however  it  was  no  fmall  comfort  to  him  to  find  a 
young  man  of  parts,  who  had  the  fame  tafte  for  letters  as  him- 
felf,  and  who  afterwards  diftinguifhed  hi mfelf  by  a  collection 
of  elegant  poems,    which  he    publifhed    under  the  title  of 
«  Dearum  Sylva."     This  was  William  Herman  of  Tergou, 
with  whom  he  contracted  a  moft  intimate  friendfhip,  which 

con- 
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Continued  after  his  departure  from  Stein  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find,  among  his  letters,  fome  that  \vere  written  to  Herman. 
The  two  earlieft  letters,  which  are  extant,  ofErafmus,  were 
written  from  this  monaftery  of  Stein  to  Cornelius  Aurotinus, 
a  prieft  of  Tergou  ;  in  which  he  defends  with  great  zeal  the 
celebrated  Laurentius  Valla,  againft  the  contemptuous  treat- 
Epift,  I  Sc  ii.  ment  of  Aurotinus. 

Erafmus's  enemies,  and,    among  the  reft,    Julius  Scalier, 
have  pretended,  that  he  led  a  very  debauched  'life,  durin^his 
5calig.cpiil.ftay  in  this  convent;  to  which  his  friends  have  replied,  ^that 
Jerron?0  '  no  nun  was  ever  cha^r.     But  there   is  a  moderation  in   all 
things,  if  men  would  obferve  it  ;  and  if  his  enemies  have  af- 
fected to  hurt  him,  by  making  him  worfe  than  he  was,  his 
friends  have  done  him  no  fervice,  by  making  him  better  than 
he  makes  himfelf.     It   is  evident   from   feveral   acknowledg- 
ments of  his  own,  that  he  did  not  fpend  his  younger  days  fo 
regularly,  as  never  to  have  offended  in  point  'of  chaftity  :  and 
we  may  learn  it  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written 
when  he  was  turned  of  fifty  years  of  age  ;  in  which  he  has  clefcri- 
bed  the  temper  and  manners  of  his  youth.     «  When  I  was 
young,  fays  he,  I  ufed  to  take  meat  and  drink,  as  if  it  rnd 
been  fo  much  phyfic  3  and  I  have  often  lamented,  that  we 
could  not  live  without  it.     I  never  was  a  Have  to  Venus: 
indeed  I  had  not  time,  by  reafon  of  the  laborious  courfe  of 
[  was  engaged  in.     And,  if  ever  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  caught  in  her  fnares,  age  has  freed  me  from  them  lono; 
ago,  and    on  that  account,  is  the  more  agreeable  to  me! 
As  to  ambitious  thoughts,  or  defires  of  preferment,  I  had 
tlwavs  an  averfior  i  to  them  ;  of  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  I 
ittle  repent.     I  fhould  have  courted  fuch'a   portion  of 
temporal  goods,  as  would  afterwards  have  been  fufficient  to 

en  I  did  not  dream  of 
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Stein;  but  does  not  mention  from  whence  he  had  it.     There 

was,  it  feems,  a  pear-tree  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  whofe 

fruit  the  fuperior  was  extremely  fond  of,  and  referved  intirely 

to  himfelf.     Erafmus  had  tafted  thefe  pears,  and  liked  them 

fowell,  as  to  be  tempted  to  fteal  them,  which  he  ufed  to  do 

early  in  the  morning.     The  fuperior,  miffing  his  pears,  refol- 

ved  to  watch  the  tree,  and  at  laft  faw  a  monk  climbing  up 

into  it ;  but,  as  it  was  yet  hardly  light,  waited  a  little,  till  he 

could  difcern  him  more  clearly.     In  the  mean  time  Erafmus 

had  perceived  that  he  was  feen ;  and  was  mufing  with  himfelf, 

how  he  fhould  get  off  undi (covered.     At  length  he  bethought 

himfelf,  that  they  had  a  monk  in  the  convent  who  was  lame; 

and  what  does  he   do  but,  Hiding  gently  down,    and  carrying 

himfelf  off,  imitate,  as  he  went,  the  limp   of  this   unhappy 

monk.      The  fuperior,  now  fure  of  the   thief,  as  having  dif- 

covered  him  by  figns  not  equivocal,  took  an  opportunity,  at 

the  next  meeting,  of  faying  abundance  of  good  things  upon 

the  fubje-fl  of  obedience  :  after  which,  turning  to  the  fuppofed 

delinquent,  he  charged  him  with  a  molr.  flagrant  breach  of  it, 

in  ftealing  his  pears.     The  poor  monk  protefted  his  innocence, 

but  in  vain.     All  he  could  fay  only  inflamed  his  fuperior  the  Bibl.  unl- 

more  ;  who,  in  fpite  of  his  protections,  inflicted  upon  him  a  verfell.^ 

very  fevere  penance.  tom>  Vil* 

Erafmus  however,  as  merry  as  he  might  be  upon  certain 
occalions,  was  heartily  tired  of  a  convent.  Convents  were  no 
places  for  him  :  "  They  were,  he  fays,  places  of  impiety  ra- 
"  ther  than  of  religion,  where  everything  was  done,  which  a 
cc  depraved  inclination  could  lead  to,  under  the  fan6lion  and 
"  mafk  of  piety  ;  and  where  it  was  hardly  poflible  for  any  one 
<c  to  keep  himfelf  pure  and  unfpotted."  This  account  he 
gives  of  them  in  a  piece  De  contemptu  mundi,  or  "of  the 
"  contempt  of  the  world,"  which  he  drew  up  at  Stein,  when 
lie  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  :  and  which  was  the  firft 
thing  he  ever  wrote.  At  lentgh  the  happy  moment  arrived, 
when  he  was  to  quit  the  monaftery  of  Stein.  Henry  a  Bergis, 
bifhop  of  Cambray,  was,  it  feems,  preparing  at  that  time  for 
Home,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat ;  and  he 
wanted  fomebody  with  him  who  could  fpeak  and  write  Latin 
well.  Erafmus's  fame  not  being  confined  to  the  cloifter,  he 
pitched  upon  him  ;  and  applied  to  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht,  as 
well  as  the  prior  of  the  convent,  to  let  him  go.  They  con- 
fented  ;  and  Erafmus  went  to  Cambray.  But  the  bifhop,  ei- 
ther for  want  of  cafh,  or  becaufe  the  purchafing  of  this  honour 
was  higher  than  he  chofe  to  go  to,  dropped  his  defign ;  and  fo 
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Erafmus  was  difappointed  of  what  he  had  greatly  fet  his  heart* 
upon  a  journey  to  Rome.  However,  as  he  was  got  loofe  from  the 
convent,  he  was  refolved  not  to  wrap  himfelf  in  his  cowl  any 
more;  for  which  he  has  been  treated  by  Julius  Scaliger  and 
others  as  an  apoftate;  but  went,  with  the  leave  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  bifhop,  to  ftudy  at  the  univeriity  of  Paris. 
He  was  in  orders,  when  he  went  to  Cambray  ;  but  was  not 
made  aprieft  till  the  year  1492,  when  he  was  ordained  upon 
the  25th  of  February  by  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht. 

How  he  fpent  his  time  with  the  bifhop  of  Cambray,  with 
whom  he  continued  fome  years,  for  it  was  in  the  year  1496 
that  he  left  him,  we  have  no  account.  The  bifhop  however 
was  now  his  patron,  and  apparently  very  fond  of  him  ;  and  he 
prornifed  him  a  penfion  to  maintain  him  at  Paris.  But  the 
penfion,  as  Erafmus  himfelf  relates,  was  never  paid  him;  fo 

In  vita  fua.  that  he  was  obliged  to  haverecourfe  to  taking  pupils,  though  a 
thing  highly  difagreeable  to  him,  purely  for  fupport.  Many 
noble  Englifh  became  his  pupils,  and,  among  the  reft,  Wil- 
liam Blunt,  lord  Montjoy,  who  was  afterwards  his  very  good 
friend  and  patron.  Erafmus  tells  us,  that  he  "  lived,  rather 

In  vita  fua.  ec  than  ftudied,"  vixit  verius  quarn  ftuduit,  at  Paris.  He  had 
indeed  a  very  uncomfortable  time  of  it  there.  For,  his  patron 
forgetting  the  promifed  penfion,  he  had  not  only  no  books  to 
carry  on  his  ftudies,  but  even  wanted  the  neceflary  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life.  He  was  forced  to  take  up  with  bad 
lodgings  and  bad  diet,  which  brought  a  fit  of  illnefs  upon  him, 
and  changed  his  conftitution  fo  much  for  the  worfe,  that,  from 
a  very  ftrong  one,  it  continued  ever  after  weak  and  tender. 
The  plague  too  was  in  that  city,  and  had  been  for  many 
years;  fo  that  he  was  obliged,  after  a  (hort  flay,  to  leave  it, 
without  reaping  hardly  any  benefit  at  all,  though  the  univerfity 
at  that  time  was  famous  for  divinity.  Parietes  ipil,  fay  he  in 
one  of  his  Colloquies,  mentem  habent  theojogicam  :  ego  ta- 
men  prater  corpus  peffimis  infeftum  humoribus,  et  pediculo- 
rum  largiffimam  copiam,  nihil  iliinc  extuli.  "  The  very  walls 
breathe  divinity;  yet  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  bring  nothing 
away  from  thence,  but  a  body  full  of  humours  and  plenti- 
"  fully  flocked  with  vermin."  (ix©YO<J>AriA.)  ; 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1497,  Erafmus  left  Paris,  and 
returned  to  Cambray,  where  he  was  received  kindly  enouo-h 
by  the  bilhop.  He  fpent  fome  days  at  Bergis  with  his  friend 
James  Battus,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
Ch  AnneBorfala,  marchionefs  ofVere.  This  noble  lady  proved*  a 

great 
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great  benefadrefs  to  Erafmus ;  and  he  afterwards,  in  gratitude, 
wrote  an  elogium  upon  her.  Lord  Montjoy  was  alfo  generous 
towards  him,  but  not  fo  generous  as  his  neceilitics  required  j 
as  it  mould  feem  by  his  calling  him  amicum  verius  quam  be- 
nignum,  "  rather  a  fincere  friend,  than  a  bountiful  patron."  In  vit3  fa* 
This  year  Erafmus  went  over  to  England  for  the  firft  time,  to 
fulfil  a  promife  which  he  had  made  to  his  noble  difciple  Mont- 
joy. This  noble  lord,  a  man  of  learning,  and  patron  of  lear- 
ned men,  was  never  eafy,  it  is  faid,  while  Erafmus  was  in 
England,  but  when  he  was  in  his  company.  Even  after  he 
was  married,  as  Knight  relates,  he  left  his  family,  and  went 
to  Oxford,  purely  to  proceed  in  his  ftudies  under  the  direction 
of  Erafmus.  He  alfo  gave  him  the  liberty  of  his  houfe  in  Lon- 
don, when  he  was  abfent ;  but  a  furly  fteward,  whom  Eraf- 
mus, in  a  letter  to  Colet,  calls  Cerberus,  prevented  his  ufmg 
that  privilege  often.  Making  but  a  fhort  ftay  in  London,  he  Knight's 
went  to  Oxford  ;  where  he  ihidied  in  St.  Mary's  college,  and  Ll/e  of  E~ 

i  •      •  -111111  <--•  rafmus,  p» 

became  very  intimate  with  all  who  had  any  name  for  iitera-  l6t 
ture  :    with   Colet,  Grocyn,   Linacer,  William  Latimer,  lir 
Thomas  More,    and  many  others.     Under  the  guidance  of 
thefe,  he  made  a  considerable  progrefs  in  his  ftudies ;  Colet  en- 
gaging him  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  Grocyn,  Linacer, 
and  Latimer,  teaching  him  Greek.     For  Greek  literature  was 
then  reviving  at  Oxford  ;    which  occafioned   a  fet  of  frantic 
blockheads,  who  called  themfelves  Trojans,  to  form  a  cabal ; 
and,  like  the  elder  Cato  at  Rome,  to  oppofe  it  as  a  dangerous 
novelty. 

Upon  his   coming  to  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  Latin  ode,  for 
he  was  not  altogether  without  a  poetical  genius,  by  way  of 
compliment  to  the  college  he  was  placed  in  ;  and  this  made 
John  Sixtine,  a  Phryfian,  who  was  one  of  his  firft  acquain- 
tance there,  obferve,  "  what   before  he  thought  incredible, 
"  that  the  German  wits  were  not  at  ail  inferior  to  thofe  of 
e<  Italy,"     Erafmus  was  highly  pleafed  with   England,  ?.nd  Knight,  &c, 
with  the  friends  he  had  acquired  there;  and  we  think  no  En-  P-  20% 
glifhman  can  read  the  account  he  gives  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  in  the  following  letter,  without  being  highly  plea- 
fed  too.     It  is  dated  from  London,  December  the  5th,   1497, 
and  written  to  a  friend  in  Italy ;  "  where,  he  tells  him,  he 
*,£  himfelf  would  have  been  long  ago,  if  his  friend  and  patron 
"  lord  Montjoy  had  not  carried  him  with  him  to  England. 
"  But  what  is  it,  you  will  fay,  which  takes  you  fo  mightily 
*'  in  England  ?  If,  my  friend,  I  have  any  credit  at  all  with 
<c  you,  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  when  I  allure  you,  that  no- 
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"  thins  Vet  ever  pleafed  me  fo  much.  Here  I  have  found  s- 
"  moft  pleafant  and  healthy  air  :  I  have  found  humanity,  po- 
"  litenefs,  learning;  learning  not  trite  and  fuperficial,  but 
£C  deep,  accurate,  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  learning  ;  and 
"  withal  Ib  much  of  it,  that,  but  for  mere  curiofity,  I  have 
"  no  occafion  to  vifit  Italy.  When  I  hear  Colet,  1  leem  to 
ee  heir  Plato  himfelf.  In  Grocyn  I  admire  an  univerfal  com- 
"  pafs  of  learning.  Linacer's  acutenefs,  depth,  and  ac- 
"  curacy,  are  not  to  be  exceeded  :  nor  did  nature  ever  form 
u  any  thing  finer,  happier,  and  better  accomplifhed,  than 
"  More.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all ;  but  it  is  lur- 
"  prizing  to  think,  how  learning  fiourifhes  in  this  happy 

Ipift.  xiv.     tc  country." 

Erafmus  left  England  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1497,  anc* 
went  to  Paris ;  from  whence,  on  account  of  the  plague,  he 
immediately  palled  on  to  Orleans,  v/here  he  fpent  three  months. 
He  was  very  ill,  while  he  was  there,  of  a  fever,  which  he  had 
had  every  Lent  for  rive  years  together  ;  but  he  tells  us,  that 
St.  Genevieve  interceded  for  his  recovery,  and  obtained  it, 

Eplft.  xxix.  though  not  without  the  afliftance  of  a  good  phyfician.  About 
April  1498,  he  had  finifhed  his  Adagia.  He  applied  himfelf 
all  the  while  intenfely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and 
he  fays  that,  as  foon  as  he  could  get  any  money,  he  would 
nrft  buy  Greek  books,  and  then  cloaths  :  Startimque  ut  pecu- 
niam  accepero,  Grascos  primum  audtores,  deinde  veftes, 

Bibl.  choif.  emam.  "  Few  fcholars,  fays  Le  Clerc,  would  do  the  fame ;" 
V*  P>  ^°r  *n(*eet*  *h°uld  we  Aink  them  wife,  if  they  did  :  and  if 
Erafmus  had  managed  his  emoluments  a  little  better  than,  to 
fay  the  truth,  he  ufually  did,  he  would  not  have  been  under 
the  neceffity,  he  was  at  this  very  time,  of  folliciting  and  teaz- 
ing  the  marchionefs  of  Vere  and  the  bifhop  of  Cambray  far 
cam,  ^vhen  it  appears  they  were  both  grown  weary  of  fupply- 
ing  him.  For  the  marchionefs,  though  fhe  entertained  him 
very  politely,  yet  gave  him  little  more  than  civil  words  ;  for, 
it  feems,  fhe  was  fquandering  away  her  money  upon  eating 
and  drinking  monks  :  and  the  bifhop  foon  after  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  him,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had  fpoken  (lightly  of 
his  kindneffes. 

In  1499,  Erafmus  took  a  fecond  journey  to  England,  as  we 
t  from  a  letter  of  his  to  fir  Thomas  More,  dated   from 
dord,  Oaober  the  28th  of  that  year  :  but  he  does  not  ap- 
:  made  any  confiderable  flay.     In  his  return  he  met 
:ernble  misfortune  at  Dover,  which  was  to  be  (tripped 
t  aJI  his  money,  above  fix  angels,  by  a  cuftom-houfe  officer, 

before 
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trcfore  he  embarked  ;  and  what  increafed  his  trouble  and  vex- 
ation  upon  this   occafion  was,  that,  when  he  hoped  to  have 
it  reftored,  he  was  told,  it  was  feized  according  to  lav/,  and 
there  was  no  rediefs  for  him.     Though    this   affected    him, 
greatly,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  any  refentment  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  afterwards,    in   June    1500,  when  he   publifhed  his 
Adagia  at  Paris,  added  to  it  a  panegyric   upon  England,  and 
dedicated  the  whole  to  his  friend  the  lord  Montjoy  ;  who,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  really  been  the  occafion  of  his   lofing  his 
money,  by  not  giving  him  proper  directions  in  regard  to  the 
laws  and  ufage  of  the  kingdom.     About    the  middle  of  this 
year  Erafmus  made  a  journey  into  Holland  ;  4t  where,  though 
"  the  air  he  fays  agreed  with  him,  yet  the  horrid  manners  of 
"  the  people,    their  brutality  and   gluttony,  and    their  con- 
"  tempt  of  learning  and   every   thing   that  tended  to  civilize 
"  mankind,  -offended  him   very  highly."      Things  however, 
as  Le  Clerc   fays,  have  been  much  altered  in   this  refpecl: : 
Holland  is  become  the  afylum  of  letters,  fince  the  beginning 
ef  the  feventeeth  century  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  du- 
ring that  age,  no  country  hath  furnifhed  ib  many  fuccours  to 
Europe  for  the  advancement  of  literature.     This  year  alfo  he 
publifhed  his  piece  "  de  copia   verborum,"   and  joined  it  to 
another   piece    "  de   confcribendis  epiftolis,"    which  he   had 
written  fome  time  before  at  the  requeft  of  Montjoy. 

Erafmus  had  now  given  many  public  proofs  of  his  uncom- 
mon abilities  and  learning,  and  his   fam-e  was    fpread   in   all 
probability  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;  yet  we  find  by  many 
of  his  letters,  that  he  ftill  continued  extremely  poor.     His 
time   was  divided  between  purfuing  his  ftudies,  and  looking 
after  his  patrons :  for,  as  much  as  he  loved  books,  there  was 
no  living  without  meat,   drink,  and  cloaths.     The  principal  of 
his  patrons  was  Antonius  a  Bergis,  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin, 
to  whom  he  had  been  lately  recommended,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived   him  very    gracioufly.     This  abbot  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  o-ave  him  a  letter   of  recommendation  to   cardinal 

j  ^3 

John  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X  ;  for  Erafmus  had 
profeffed  his  intention  to  go  into  Italy,  with  a  view  of  ftudying 
divinity  fome  months  at  Bononia,  and  of  taking  a  doctor's  de- 
gree there  ;  then  to  vifit  Rome  in  the  following  year  of  the 
jubilee;  and  then  to  return  home,  and  lead  a  retired  life. 
But  in  all  this  project  he  was  difappointed,  for  want  of  thofe 
meafures  which  are  neceflary  to  fupport  all  projects.  He  fpent 
sa  good  part  of  the  year  1501  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin  ;  and, 
year  after,  we  find  him  at  Louvain,  where  he  ftudied  di- 
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vinity  under  doctor  Adrian  Florent,  afterwards    pope  Adrian 
VI.     This  we  learn  from  his  dedication  of  Arnobius  to  this 
pope  in  the  year  1522  ;  and  alfo  from  a  letter  of  the  pope  to 
Eraimus,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  agreeable  converfations  they 
iriii.  633,  u'~ec*  to  nave  m  thofe  hours  of  ftudious  leifure.     In  the  year 
659-  T5°3>  ne  publiflied  feveral  little  pieces,  and  amongft  the  reft 

his  Enchiridion  militis  ChrifHani  :  which  he  wrote,  he  tells 
us,  "  not  for  the  fake  of  (hewing  his  eloquence,  but  to  correct 
"  a  vulgar  error  of  thofe  who  made  religion  to  confift  in 
"  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  the  neglect  of  virtue  and  true 
102.  "  piety."  Hence  we  may  difcern,  that,  long  before  Luther 
appeared,  Erafmus  had  difcovered  the  corruptions  and  fuper- 
ilitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  made  feme  attempts 
to  reform  them.  This  Enchiridion  however,  though  it  is  very 
elegantly  written,  did  not  fell  upon  its  nrft  publication  ;  but 
in  the  year  1518,  Erafmus  prefixed  a  preface,  which  hi;  h!y 
offended  the  Dominicans,  and  their  clamours  aorainft  it  made 
its  merit  more  known. 

Erafmus  had  now  fpent  three  years  in  the  hard  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  tongue;  which  he  looked  upon  as  fo  necefTary,  that  he 
could   not   fancy  himfelf  even  a  tolerable  divine  without    it. 
but  little  of  it,  when  he  was  you  no;  :  he  afterwards 
Word  under  Grocyn  and  Linacer,  but  did  not 
ng  enough  there  to  make  any  confiderable  advantages  of 
•-ance;    fo  that  though  he  attained   a  perfeft  know- 
I  it,  it  was  owing  to  his  own  application   in  a  areat 
lure  ;  and  he  might  trulv   be  called,  in  refpeft  to  G?eek, 
t  indeed   he  calls  himfelf,  «  prorfus  autodidadus  ;   alto- 
getner  lejr-taught."     His  way  of  acquiring  this   lan^ua^e 
by  tranflaring  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  come  to  have   in 
uch  a  number  of  pieces,  tranHated   from  Lucian, 
:h,  and  others.     Thefe  tranflations  did  more   for   him* 
aching  .him  the  Greek  language;  they  furnilhed  him 
•h  i  opportunities  of  making  dedications  to  his  patrons.    Thus 
intittd    ueRt0   OUr*?Z  Henry  VIII.  a  piece  of  Plutarch, 
H°wt°  dlft«ng«ifli  a  friend  from  a  flatterer  ».,  a 
Called  "Som"i™  five  Callus",  to  dr. 
rch^randftatefman;  the 


bury   whkh  ?   ^  t0  Warham'  archbifhop  of  Canter. 

S     ,C  Preljnted  to  him  at  Lambeth,  after  he  had 

KSaT^u^^^610^.*  another  dial°g^  of 

°          flve  de  " 


i-ucian,   ceiled  "  Tr»v  J    .'••""7, -««-&«»,   of 

Fox  bifno     .f  w     u  A      ve  de   amicltl*  >  to  dr.  Richard 

WA    uiiiiop    of    VVinrnpirpr  •   ^nA  t 

pieces  from  Aiff  '  tti      a  Sreat  number  of  other 

pieces  trom  different  authors  to  as  many  different  patrons,  as 

well 
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well   in  England   as  upon  the  continent.     Monfieur  Huet, 

fpeaking  of  Erafmus  as  a  tranflaror,  owns,  that  "  his  tranfla- 

"  tions  pleafed  him  mightily  ;  and  that  he  could  not  help  ad- 

"  miring  his  fidelity  and  learning,    efpecially  in  the  facred  De  optima 

"  books ".     Not,  however,  that  his  tranflations  are  without  p^ndi,^ 

faults;   it  would  be  ftrange    if  they   were,  when  the  Greek  2e. 

language  was  fo  little  underftood,  and  the  means   of  attaining 

it  fo  very  imperfect.     The  example  which  Erafmus  had  fet  in 

ftudying  the  Greek   tongue,    was   greedily  followed ;  and  he 

had  the  pleafure   of  feeing  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  Grecian 

learning  cultivated  by  the  greateft  part  of  Europe. 

It  is  obfervable,  from  what  has  been  related,  that  Erafmus 
had  no-where  more  friends  and  patrons,  than  in  England  ;  on 
which  account  he  every   now  and  then  made  a  vifit  to  this 
iiland.     Warham  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Tonftall  bifhop 
of  Durham,  Fox  bifhop   of  Winchefter,  Colet  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  lordMontjoy,  fir  Thomas  More,  Grocyn,  and  Linacer, 
were  among  the  principal  of  them  ;  and  he  often  fpeaks  of  the 
favours  he  had  received  from  them  with  pleafure  and  gratitude. 
They  were  very  preflmg  with  him  to  fettle  in  England ;  and 
"  it  was  with  the  greateft  uneafmefs,  that  he  left  it,  fmce,  as 
"  he  tells  Colet  in  a  letter  dated  Paris  June  iQth  1506,  there 
"  was  no  country,  which  had  furnifhed  him  with  fo  many 
"  learned  and  generous  benefactors,  as  even  the  fingle  city  of  Epift.  104* 
"  London".     He   had  left   it  juft  before,  and  was  then  at 
Paris  in  his  road  to  Italy ;  where  he   made  but   a  fhort   ftay, 
for  fear  he  fhould  be  difappointed,  as  he  had  been  more  than 
once  already.     He  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Turin  5 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  arrived  at 
the  very  time  that  it  was  befieged  by  Julius  II.     He  pafTed  on 
for  the  prefent  to  Florence,  but  returned  to  Bologna  upon  the 
furrender  of  the  town,  and  was  time  enough  to  be  witnefs  of 
the  triumphant  entry   of  that  pope.     This   entry  •  was  made 
upon  the  icth  of  November  1506,  and  was  fo  very  pompops 
and   magnificent,  that  Erafmus,    upon   confidering  Juliu,1 
Chrift's   vicegerent,    and    comparing   his  entry  into  ] 
with  Chrift's  entry  into  Jerufalem,  could  not  behold 
out  the  utmoft  indignation.     An  adventure  befel  hirr.    ir 
city,  which  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention,-  becaufe  it   ha 
to  have  coft  him  his  life.     It  feems,  the  town  was  no. 
clear  of  the  plague;   and  the  furgeons,  who  had  the 
wore  fomeuiing  like  the  fcapulars  of  friars,  that  peop'r 
of  the  infection   might   know  and    avoid  them.       I- 
wearing  the  habit  of  his  order,  went  out  one  moniir 
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being  met  by  Tome  wild  young  fellows  with  his  white  fcapular 
en,  was  thereby  miftaken   for   one  of  the  furgeons.     They 
made   figns   to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way;  but  he,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  cuftom,  and  therefore  making  no  hafte  to  obey 
their  fignal,  bad  certainly  been  ftoned,  if  fome  citizens,  per- 
ceiving his  ignorance,  had  not  immediately  run  up  to  him, 
and  pulled  of  his  fcapular.     However,  to  prevent  fuch   faluta- 
tions   for  the  future,  he  got  a   difpenfation  from  Julius  II, 
which  was  afterwards   confirmed  by  Leo  X,  to  change   his 
Beat;  Rhe-  regular  habit  of  friar  into  that  of  a  fecular  prieft. 
de'vitaEr'af!      Erafmus  purfued  his  ftudies  at  Bologna,  and  contracted  an 
tti.  acquaintance  with  the  learned  of  the  place  ;  with  Paul  Bom- 

bafius  particularly,  who  was  a  celebrated  Greek  profcflbr,  and 
with  whom  he  held  a  correfpondence  by  letters,  as   long   as 
Bombafius  lived.     He  was  prefTed  at  Bologna  to  read  lectures 
but,  confidering  that  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  Latin   was 
fo  different  from  the  German,  he  could  not  confent  to  it  for 
fear  of  being  ridiculous.     He  drew  up  fome  new  works  here 
uid  reviled  tome  old  ones.     He  augmented   his  Ada^ia  confi- 

lu     V,  a     ?     efl?US  °f  havin£  k  Printed  b7  ^  celebrated 

Aldus  Manutms  at  Venice,  propofed  it  to   him.     Aldus   ac- 

:cptcd  the  offer  with  pleamre  j  and  Erafmus  went  immediately 

K'rf    I    AaVng  feid  at  B°Io^a   little  morc  than  a 
year      Befideshis  Adagia,  Aldus  printed  a  new  edition  of  his 

tranflmons  of  Eunpicfes's  Hecuba  and  Iphigenia;  and  alfo  of 

A?V    hUt  KS'  uaftei"  ErafmUS  had  revifed  a"d  correfted 
At  V  en,  .  t  he  became  acquainted  with   feveral  learned 
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tells  us,  with  the  greateft  joy  and  welcome  by  all  the  learned, 
and  prefently  fought  after  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  qua- 
lity. Thus  v/e  find,  that  the  cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  after- 
wards Leo  X,  the  cardinal  Raphael  of  St  George,  the  cardinal 
Grimani,  and  Giles  of  Viterbo,  general  of  the  Auguftines,  and 
afterwards  a  cardinal,  ftrove  as  it  were  among  themfelves,  who 
fliould  be  the  civil  eft  to  Erafmus,  and  have  the  moft  of  his 
company.  There  is  fomethms;  very  curious  and  entertaining 
in  the  manner  he  was  introduced  to  cardinal  Grimani,  as  it  is 
related  by  himfelf  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  March  17,  1531 : 
"  When  I  was  at  Rome,  fays  he,  Peter  Bembus  often 
<c  brought  me  invitations  from  Grimani,  that  I  would  come 
<c  and  fee  him.  I  never  was  fond  of  fucli  company ;  but  at 
"  laft,  that  I  might  not  feem  to  flight  what  is  ufually  deemed 
*c  a  very  great  honour,  I  went.  When  1  arrived  at  his  pa- 
"  lace,  not  a  foul  could  I  perceive,  either  in  or  about  it.  It 
"  was  after  dinner  :  fo,  leaving  the  horfe  with  my  fervant,  1 
"  boldly  ventured  by  my  felt"  into  the  houfe.  I  found  all  the 
"  doors  open ;  but  no  body  was  to  be  feen,  though  I  had 
"  pafied  through  three  or  four  rooms.  At  laft  I  happened  upon 
cc  a  Greek,  as  I  fuppofed,  and  afked  him,  whether  the  car- 
ec  dinai  was  engaged  ?  He  replied,  that  he  had  company  ;  but, 
"  afking,  what  was  my  buiinefs  ?  Nothing,  faid  I,  but  to  pay 
"  my  compliments,  which  I  can  do  as  well  at  any  other  time. 
"  1  was  going;  but  halting  a  moment  at  one  of  the  windows 
"  to  obferve  the  fituation  and  profpect,  the  Greek  ran  up  to 
"  me,  and  afked  my  name  ;  and  without  my  knowledge  car- 
"  ried  it  to  the  cardinal,  who  ordered  me  to  be  introduced 
"  immediately.  He  received  me  with  the  utmoft  courtefy, 
"  as  if  I  had  been  a  cardinal ;  converfed  with  me  for  two 
"  hours  upon  literary  fubjecis ;  and  would  not  fuffer  me  all 
u  the  time  to  uncover  my  head  :  and  upon  my  offering  to  rife, 
ec  when  his  nephew,  an  archbifhop,  came  in  to  us,  he  ordered 
<c  me  to  keep  my  feat,  faying,  It  was  but  decent  that  the 
"  fcholar  fhould  ftand  before  the  mafter.  In  the  courfe  of  our 
"  converiation,  he  earneftly  intreated  me  not  to  think  of  leav- 
"  ing  Rome,  and  offered  to  make  me  partaker  of  his  houfe 
"  and  fortunes.  At  length  he  (hewed  me  his  library,  which 
"  was  full  of  books  in  all  languages,  and  was  efleemed  the 
<<  bed:  in  Italy,  except  the  Vatican.  If  I  had  known  Grimani 
<4  fooner,  I  certainly  fhould  never  have  left  Rome  ;  but  I  was 
fc  then  under  fuch  engagements  to  return  to  England,  as  it 
sc  was  not  in  my  power  to  depart  from.  The  cardinal  laid 
f  no  more  upon  this  point,  when  I  told  him,  that  I  had  been 
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"  invited  by  the  king  of  England  himfelf;  but  begged  me  to 
"  believe  him  very  lincere,  and  not  like  the  common  tribe  of 
"  courtiers,  who  have  no  meaning  in  what  they  fay.  It  was 
"  not  without  fome  difficulty,  that  I  got  away  from  him ; 
"  nor  before  I  promifed  him,  that  I  would  certainly  wait  on 
<{  him  again,  before  I  left  Rome.  I  did  not  perform  my  pro- 
"  mife ;  for  I  was  afraid,  the  cardinal  by  his  eloquence 
"  would  tempt  me  to  break  my  engagements  with  my  Englifh 
"  friends.  I  never  did  a  wronger  thing  in  my  life  :  but  what 
Epift.  1175.  u  can  a  man  do,  when  fate  drives  him  on  r  " 

Erafmus  was  at  Rome,  when  Julius  II.  made  his  entry  into 
it  from  the  conqueft  of  Bologna;  and  this  entry  offended   him 
as  much  as  that  at  Bologna  had  done.     For  he  could  not  con- 
ceive, that  the  triumphs  of  the  church,  as   they  were  called, 
were  to  confift  in  vain  pomp  and  worldly  magnificence,  but 
rather  in  fubduing  all  mankind  to  the  faith  and  praftice  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.     While  he  was    at   Rome,  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  Raphael  of  St.  George  ; 
and  at  his  perfuafion  put  upon  a  very  ungrateful  talk,  which 
was  the  declaiming  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  fame  ar- 
gument.    He  was  firft  to  difluade  from  undertaking  a  war 
againft  the  Venetians ;  and  then  to  exhort  and   incite  to  the 
aid  war,  upon  the  pope's  changing  his  holy  mind  :  a  very  un- 
grateful talk  indeed,  to  a  man  of  Erafmus's  fimplicity  and"  can- 
When  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Rome,  many  temn- 
tations  and  arguments  were  ufed  to  detain  him  ;  and  the  pope 
:red  him  a  place  among  his  penitentiaries,  which  is  reckoned 
very  honourable,  and  a  ftep  to  the  higheft  preferments   in  that 
but  his  engagements  in  England  prevented  his  flaying  at 
Korne  ;  though,  as  we  have  already  feen,  he  afterwards  repent- 
he  did  not    He  fet  out  from  Rome  to  Sienna,  where  he 


i  i    •    •  /i  **•**•  *i i      9     **  1.1^1  ^  11  w 

the  archbifhopofSt.  Andrews,  his  pupil ;  who,  not 

SflfcSiAe??  With°Ut  fedng  R°me'  br°Ught  Krafmus 

to  fee  the  Sybils  cave  ;  and  there"  his'pupil  "parted t  fromTm' 
being  recalled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  unfortunately  /lain  in 
a  battle  fought  agamft  the  Englifh  at  Flodden-Field,  upon  the 

9^"^          ^^        Y^  ^C  I J  1  L/  ^  1        J     t    T  t"    T*1  1  tT^  I  1 C-      V%  ^»  *-»      1         /^.  1  J  • 

^^  A  "•  I'll  \.t   j     li  f\  S     I  f^  T  I*     *1     O"  I*  ^  T^  /i      ^i  I  x^\  ^v  iii  »-yrx     j~*.  +~* 

.ad?2.     thl^  }T°ung  nobleman  in  his  Adagia.  ^  5 

]an;  [°°n  after  h«  pupil,  without  underftanding  the 

Ein^lT^r  Whch  m^  needs  make  his  journey 
geous  as  well  as  lefs  pleafant  to  him.     There  eoes 
^hat    v    en  he  was  at  Venice,  he  met  Bernard  Ocri- 
of  Florence,  who  had  written  Latin  hiftory  in  the 

man- 
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manner  of  Saluit.  Erafmus  defired  a  converfation  with  him, 
and  addrefied  him  in  Latin  j  but  the  Florentine  obftinately  re- 
fufed  to  fpeak  any  thing  but  Italian,  which  Erafmus  not  un- 
derftanding,  made  them  part  not  the  leaft  edified  by  each  other. 
Why  Eraimus  fhould  not  underftand  Italian,  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  ;  but  is  it  not  amazing,  that  he  (hould  be  ignorant  of 
French,  as  it  feems  he  was  in  a  great  meadire,  though  he  had 
fpent  fo  much  time  in  that  country  ?  In  his  way  from  Italy  to 
England,  he  palled  rirft  to  Curia,  then  to  Conftance,  and  fo 
through  the  Martian  foreft  by  Brifgau  to  Strafburg,  and  from 
thence  by  the  Rhine  to  Holland  ;  from  whence,  after  making 
fome  little  flay  at  Antwerp  and  Louvain,  he  took  (hipping  for 
England.  Some  of  his  friends  and  patrons,  whom  he  vifited 
as  he  came  along,  made  him  great  offers,  and  wifhed  him  to 
fettle  among  them;  but  he  was  deaf  to  them  all  ;  his  heart  be- 
ing intirely  fixed  upon  fpending  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  England. 

What  made  Erafmus  thus  prefer  England  to  all  other  coun- 
tries was,  not  only  his  former  connexions  and  friendships, 
which  were  very  dear  to  him,  but  the  great  hopes,  that  had 
lately  been  given  him,  of  being  preferred  to  whatever  he  had  a 
mind  of,  provided  he  would  come  and  fettle  there.  Henry 
VII.  died  upon  the  22d  of  April  1509  ;  and  Henry  VIII,  his 
fon  and  fuccefibr,  was  Erafmus's  profefied  friend  and  patron, 
and  had  for  fome  time  held  a  correspondence  with  him  by 
letters.  He  was  no  fooner  upon  the  throne,  than  Montjoy 
wrote  to  Erafmus  to  haften  him  into  England  ;  and  promifed 
him  great  things  on  the  part  of  the  king,  andofWarham, 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  though  indeed  he  had  no  particular 
commiflion  from  either  the  one  or  the  other  fo  to  do.  More, 
and  fome  other  friends,  wrote  him  alfo  letters  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  Hither  then  Erafmus  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1510;  but  he  foon  perceived,  that  his  expectations  had 
been  raifed  too  high,  and  he  begun  fecretly  to  wifh,  that  he 
had  not  left  Rome.  However  he  took  no  notice,  but  purfued 
his  ftudies  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  he  was  to  be  abundantly 
rewarded  for  his  pains. 

At  his  arrival  in  England,  he  lodged  with  More;  and 
while  he  was  there,  to  divert  himfelf  and  his  friend,  he  wrote, 
within  the  compafs  of  a  week,  Encomium  Moriae,  or,  "  The 
«c  praife  of  folly.  A  copy  of  it  was  fent  to  France,  and  Adagia, 
printed  there,  but  with  abundance  of  faults  ;  yet  it  took  fo 
well,  that  in  a  few  months  it  went  through  feven  editions. 
The  general  defign  of  this  ludicrous  piece  is  to  fhew,  that  there 

arc 
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sre  fools  in  all  Nations,  and  more  particularly  to  expofe  the 
errors  and  follies  of  the  court  of  Rome,  not  fparing  the  pope 
himfelf :  fo  that  he  was  never  after  looked  upon  as  a  true  fon 
of  that  church.  It  was  highly  acceptable  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity, but  as  highly  offenfive  to  difTolute  monks  and  morofe  di- 
vines; who  difapproved  efpeci ally  of  the  commentary,  which 
Lyfrrius  wrote  upon  it,  and  which  is  printed  with  it,  becaufe 
it  unveiled  feveral  things,  from  whole  obfcurity  they  drew 
much  profit.  Soon  after  Erafmus  came  to  England,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  tranflation  of  Euripides's  Hecuba  in  Latin  verfe  ;  and, 
adding  fome  poems  to  it,  dedicated  it  to  archbifhop  Warham. 
The  prelate  received  the  dedication  courteoufly,  yet  made  the 
poet  only  a  fmall  prefent.  As  he  was  returning  from  Lambeth, 
his  friend  Grocyn,  who  had  accompanied  him.,  afked,  "  what 
"  prefent  he  had  received"?  Erafmus  replied,  laughing,  "  a 
"  very  confiderable  fum  "  ;  which  Grocyn  would  not  believe. 
Having  told  him  what  it  was,  Grocyn  obferved,  that  the  pre- 
late was  rich  and  generous  enough  to  have  made  him  a  much 
handfomer  prefent ;  but  certainly  fufpeded,  that  he  had  put 
upon  him  ftale  goods,  or  a  book  already  dedicated  eliewhere. 
Erafmus  afked,  "  how  flich  .a  fufpicion  could  enter  his  head ';  ? 
Quia  fie  foletis  vos,  fays  Grocyn ;  that  is,  "  becaufe  iuch 
hungry  fcholars  as  you,  who  IrrolJ  about  the  world,  and 
;  dedicate  books  to  noblemen,  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  fuch 
"  tricks". 

Erafmus  was  invited  down  to  Cambridge  by  Fifher,  bifhop 
ofRochefkr,  chancellor  of  the  univerilty,  and  head  of  Queen's 
college.     He  was  accommodated  by  him  in  his  own  lod^e  at 
his  college,  and  promoted  by  his  means  to  the  lady  Margaret's 
profeJorihip  in  divinity,  and  afterwards  to  the  Greek  profeiTor's 
but  how  long  he  held  thefe  places  we  know  not.     One 
s  ready  to  wonder,  that  Erafmus,  now  forty-four  years  of  aoe, 
and  whofe  name  long  ago  was  become  familiar  to  all  Europe, 
fliould  yet  continue  fo  poor,  as  we  find  him  at  this  time.     Thus 
a  letter  to  Colet,  dean  of  St.  P3ujs,   he   earneitly   impor- 
tunes him  for  fifteen  angels,  which  he  had  promifed   him  long 
:o,  on   condition   that  he    would   dedicate  to  him  his  book 
opia  verborum  ;  which  however  was    not  publifhed  till 
3owmgyean5i2.     But  it  muft  be  remembered,    that 
s.of  a  very  rambling  difpofition,  and  hardly  ftaid 
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ace,      .  rife  regularly  to  preferment :  and 
1  frequent  and  confiderable  prefents  from 


>d  patrons    yet  he  was  forced  to  live  expenfwely 
becau,e  of  h,s  bad  health.     Thus  he  had  a  horfe  to  maintain. 
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and  probably  a  fervant,  to  take  care  of  him  :  he  was  obliged 
to  drink  wine,  becaufe  malt  liquor  gave  him  fits  of  the  gravel. 
Add  to  this,  that,  though  a  very  able  and  learned  man,  yet, 
like  many  others  of  his  order,  he  was  by  no  means  verfed  in 
oeconomics. 

In  the  year  1513,  he  wrote  from  London  a  very  elegant 
letter  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin,  againft  the  rage  of  going  to 
•war,  which  then  pofTefTed  the  Englifh  and  the  French.  He 
has  often  treated  this  fubjecl,  and  always  with  that  vivacity, 
eloquence,  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  with  which  he  treated 
every  fubjecl: :  as,  in  his  Adagia,  under  the  proverb,  Dulce 
bellum  inexpertis ;  in  his  book,  intitled,  Querela  pacis ;  and 
in  his  "  Inftruclion  of  a  Chriftian  prince."  But  his  remon- 
ftances  had  fmall  effect,  as  princes  and  politicians  feldom  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  influenced  by  fcholars  ;  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  to  whom  the  lad-mentioned  treatife  was  dedicated, 
became  not  a  jot  the  more  pacific  for  it.  In  fhort,  Erafmus 
thought  it  hardly  lawful  for  a  Chriftian  to  go  to  war,  and,  in 
this  refpect,  as  the  writer  of  his  Life  obferves,  was  almoft  a  Erafmus, 
Quaker.  F-  47« 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1514,  Erafmus  was  in  Flan- 
ders. His  friend  Montjoy  was  then  governor  of  Ham  in  Pi- 
cardy,  where  he  pafled  fome  days,  and  then  went  to  Ger- 
many. While  he  was  here,  he  feems  to  have  written  "  The 
"  Abridgment  of  his  Life  ;"  in  which  he  fays,  that  he  would 
have  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days  in  England,  if  the  promifes  made 
to  him  had  been  performed  :  but,  being  invited  to  come  to 
Brabant,  to  the  court  of  Charles,  archduke  of  Auftria,  he 
accepted  the  offer,  and  was  made  counfellor  to  that  prince. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Bafil,  where  he  carried  his  New  Tefta- 
ment,  his  Epiftles  of  St.  Jerome,  with  notes,  and  fome  other 
works,  to  print  them  in  that  city.  At  this  time  he  contra6ted 
an  acquaintance  with  fevcial  learned  men,  asBeatusRhenanus, 
Gerbelius,  Oelocampadius,  Amberbachius;  and  alfo  with  the 
celebrated  printer  Johannes  Frobenius,  for  whom  he  ever  after 
profefled  the  utrnoft  efteeni.  He  returned  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  and  there  was  nominated  by  Charles  of  Auftria  to  a  va- 
cant bimopric  in  Sicily :  but  the  right  of  patronage  happened 
to  belong  to  the  pope.  Erafmus  laughed,  when  he  heard  of 
this  preferment,  and  certainly  was  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  fta- 
tion;  though  the  Sicilians,  being,  as  he  fays,  merry  fellows, 
ini«;ht  polliblv  have  liked  fuch  a  bifhop.  He  would  not  fettle 

<~  J 

at  Louvain  for  many  reafons,  particularly  becaufe  of  the 
wretched  divines,  with  which  that  place  was  infefted,  "  The 

«  Lord 
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"  Lord  mend  them,  fays  he,  for  they  ftand  greatly  in  need  of 

Epift,  160.  "  it." 

In  the  year  15155  Erafmus  was  at  Bafil  ;    and  this  year 

Martin  Dorpius,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  inftigated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Erafmus,  wrote  againft  his  "  Praiie  of  Folly  :"  to 
whom  Erafmus  replied  with  a  good  deal  of  mildnefs,  as  know- 
ino-  that  Dorpius,  who  was  young  and  ductile,  had  been  put 
upon  it  by  others.  He  was  the  firft  adverfary  who  attacked 
him  openly  ;  however,  Erafmus  forgave  him,  and  took  him 
into  his  friendfhip;  which  he  wTould  not  eafily  have  done,  if  he 
had  not  been  good-natured,  and,  as  he  fays  of  himfelf,  irafci 
facilis,  tamen  ut  placabilis  eflet.  He  wrote  this  year  a  very 
handfome  letter  to  pope  Leo  X,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  his 
edition  of  St.  Jerome,  which  he  had  a  mind  to  dedicate  to  him. 
Leo  returned  him  a  very  obliging  anuver,  and  feems  not  to 
refufethe  offer  of  Erafmus,  which  however  did  not  take  effecl:; 
for  the  work  was  dedicated  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Not 
content  with  writing  to  Erafmus,  Leo  wrote  alfo  to  Henry  VIIL 

r.-ift.  178,  of  England,  and  recommended  Erafmus  to  him.  The  cardinal 
of  St.  George  alfo  anfwered  him,  preffing  him  much  to  come 
to  Rome,  and  approving  his  defign  of  dedicating  St.  Jerome 

Epift.  iSo.  to  the  pope.  But  Erafmus  always  declined  going  to  Rome, 
as  he  himfelf  declared  many  years  after,  or  even  to  the  impe- 
rial court,  for  fear  the  pope  or  the  emperor  fhould  command 
him  to  write  againft  Luther,  and  the  new  herefies.  And 
therefore,  when  the  pope's  nuncio  to  the  Englifli  court  had 
inftru&ions  to  perfuade  Erafmus  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  pope's 
feet,  he  was  more  cautious  than  to  truft  him  ;  having  reafon 
to  fear,  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  never  forgive  him  the 
freedoms  he  had  already  taken.  And  indeed  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  ferved  as  Marcus  Antonio  de  Dominis,  arch- 
bifhop of  Spalato,  was  afterwards. 

_  Erafmus  foon  returned  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  we  find 

him  in  the  year  1516.     He  received  letters  from  the  celebrated 

fludaeus,  to  inform  him,  that  Francis  I.  was  defirous  of  invi- 

learned  men  to  France,  and  had  approved  of  Erafmus 

among  others,  offering  him  a  benefioe  of  a  thoufand  livres. 

btephanus  Poncherius,  that  is,  Etienne  de  Ponchery,  bifhop 

of  Paris,  and  the  king's  ambaffador  at  BrufTels,  propofed  to 

Erafmus  the  offers,  which  his  mailer  had  made  himf    Eraf- 

mus excufed  himfelf;    alledging,    that  the  Catholic  king  de- 

ained  him  m  the  Low  Countries,  having  made  him  his  coun- 

>r,  and  given  him  a  prebend,  though  as  yet  he  had  received 

nor*  of  the  revenues  of  it.     Here  probably  commenced  the 


cor- 
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correfpondence  and  friendfhip  between  Erafmus  and  Budseus, 
which  however  does  not  feem  to  have  been  very  fincere.  Their 
letters  are  indeed  full  of  compliments  and  civilities;  but  they 
are  full  too  of  little  bickerings  and  contefts,  which  fhew,  that 
ibme  portion  of  jealoufy  and  envy  lay  at  the  bottom ;  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Side  of  Budaeus,  who  yet,  in  other  refpects,  was 
an  excellent  perfon.  This  year  was  printed  at  Bafil  his  edition 
of  the  New  Teftament;  a  work  of  infinite  labour,  and  which 
helped,  as  he  tells  us,  to  deftroy  his  health,  and  fpoil  his  con- 
ftitution.  It  drew  upon  him  the  cenfures  of  ignorant  and  en- 
vious divines,  who,  not  being  capable  themfelves  of  perform- 
ing fuch  a  tafk,  were  vexed,  as  it  commonly  happens,  to  fee 
it  undertaken  and  accomplifhed  by  another.  We  collect  from 
his  letters,  that  there  was  one  college  in  Cambridge,  which  EPlft 
would  not  fuffer  this  work  to  enter  within  its  walls  ;  however, 
his  friends  congratulated  him  upon  it,  and  the  call  for  it  was 
fo  great,  that  it  was  thrice  reprinted  in  lefs  than  a  dozen  years  : 
namely,  in  1519,  1522,  and  1527.  This  was  the  firft  time  the 
New  Teftament  was  printed  in  Greek.  The  works  of  St.  Je- 
rome began  now  to  be  publifhed  by  Erafmus,  and  were  prin- 
ted in  fix  volumes,  folio,  at  Bafil,  from  the  year  1516  to  the 
year  1526.  He  mentions  the  great  labour  it  had  coft  him,  to 
put  this  father  into  good  condition  ;  which  yet  he  thought  very 
well  beftowed,  for  he  was  exceffively  fond  of  him,  and,  upon 
all  occafions,  his  panegyrift.  Luther  blamed  Erafmus  for 
leaning  fo  much  to  Jerome,  and  for  thinking,  as  he  fuppofed, 
too  meanly  of  Auguftin.  "  As  much,  fays  he,  as  Erafmus 
"  prefers  Jerome  to  Auguftin,  fo  much  do  I  prefer  Auguftin 
"  to  Jerome."  But  we  agree  with  the  writer  cf  Erafmus's  Jortin, 
Life,  that  Luther's  tafte,  in  this  point,  was  extremely  bad.  94- 

Thus  letters  began  to  revive  apace;  and  no  one  contributed 
more,  or  any  thing  near  fo  much,  to  their  reftoration,  as 
Erafmus.  The  Epiftolas  obfcurorum  virorum  were  publifhed  : 
and  ignorance,  pedantry,  bigotry,  and  perfecution,  met  with 
warm  opponents,  who  attacked  them  with  great  vigour,  and 
allowed  them  no  quarter.  More  informs  Erafmus,  that  the 
Epiftolae  obfcurorum  virorum  were  generally  approved,  even 
by  the  blockheads  who  were  ridiculed  in  them,  and  who  had 
not  the  fenfe  to  feel  it.  This  anonymous  witty  work  was  fa- 
thered upon  Erafmus,  among  many  others :  but  undoubtedly 
without  reafon.  If  he  had  been  the  author,  it  would  not  have 
had  that  furprizing  effect  on  him,  which  it  is  faid  to  have  had, 
when  firft  he  began  to  read  it.  The  effect  was  this  :  it  threw 
him  into  fuch  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  it  burft  an  abfcefj  l..e  then 

had. 
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had  in  his  face,    which   the  phyficians   had  ordered  to 
F?.yl«,  E-    opened. 

IASME.  Z.  YVe  are  now  come,  in  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory,  to  very 
tcmpcftuous  and  turbulent  times.  Luther  had  preached  againft 
indulgences  in  the  year  1517  ;  and  the  conteft  between  the 
Romanics  and  the  Reformed  was  begun  and  agitated  with 
great  fury  on  both  fides.  Erafmus,  who  was  of  a  moft  paci- 
fic temper,  and  abhorred,  of  all  things,  dlflenfions  and  tu- 
mults, was  much  alarmed  and  afflicted  at  this  ftate  of  affairs  ; 
and  he  often  complained  afterwards,  that  his  endeavours  to 
compofe  and  reconcile  the  two  parties,  only  drew  upon  him. 
the  refentment  and  indignation  of  both.  From  this  time 
Erafmus  was  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  perfection,  which  he 
did  not  know  how  to  bear  with  philofophy  enough  ;  and  was 
outrageoufly  inveighed  againft  by  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  loudly 
complained,  that  his  bold  and  free  cenfures  of  the  monks,  and 
of  their  pious  grimaces  and  fuperftitious  devotions,  had  paved 
the  way  for  Luther.  "  Erafmus,  they  ufed  to  fay,  laid  the 
"  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it  :"  and  they  faid  nothing  more 
than  what  was  true.  Nay,  Erafmus  feems  afterwards  to  have 
been  confidered,  as  really  a  coadjutor  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
reformation  :  for,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  queen  of  England, 
Avhen  a  proclamation  was  iftued  out  againft  importing,  print- 
Collier's  EC-  ing,  reading,  felling,  or  keeping  heretical  books,  it  is  obfer- 
ft*  vable,  that  his  works  are  reckoned  amongft  them. 

Erafmus  received  this  year,  which  was  1518,  a  confidera- 
ble  prefent  from  Henry  VIII,  as  alfo  an  offer  of  an  handfome 
maintenance  in  England  for  the  reft  of  his  life  :  he  thanked  the 
king,  but  without  either  accepting  or  refilling  the  favour.  A 
little  time  after,  he  wrote  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  whom  however 
he  did  not  love;  and,  after  fome  compliments,  heavily  com- 
plained of  the  malice  of  fome  calumniators  and  haters  of  litera- 
ture, who  thwarted  his  defigns  of  employing  human'  learning 
to  facred  purpofes.  «  Thefe  wretches,  fays  he,  afcribe  to 
Erafmus  every  thing  that  is  odious;  and  confound  the  caufe 
of  literature  with  that  of  Luther  and  religion,  though  they 
have  no  connexion  with  each  other.  As  to  Luther,  he  is 
perfectly  a  ftranger  to  me,  and  I  have  read  nothing  of  his, 
except  two  or  three  pages  ;  not  that  I  defpife  him,  but  be- 
caufe  my  own  purfuits  will  not  give  me  leifure  :  and  yet,  as 
1  am  informed,  there  are  fome  who  fcruple  not  to  affirm, 
have  adually  helped  him.  If  he  hath  written  well, 
belongs  not  to  me  ;  nor  the  blame,  if  he  hath 
wen  ill,  finee  in  all  his  works  there  is  not  a  line  that 
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**  came  from  me.  His  life  and  converfation  is  univerfally 
*6  commended  ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  prejudice  in  his  favour,  that 
*<  his  morals  are  unblameable,  and  that  calumny  itfelf  can 
"  fallen  no  reproach  upon  him.  If  I  had  really  had  time  to 
u  perufe  his  writings,  I  am  not  fo  conceited  of  my  own  abili- 
'«  ties,  as  to  pafs  a  judgment  upon  the  performances  of  fo 
ic  eminent  a  divine,  I  was  once  againft  Luther,  purely  for 
*c  fear  he  fhould  bring  an  odium  upon  literature,  which  is 
<c  too  much  fufpected  of  evil  already,"  &c.  Thus  Erafmus 
goes  on  to  defend  himfelf  here,  as  he  does  in  many  other  pla- 
ces of  his  writings  ;  where  we  may  always  oblerve  his  referve 
and  caution  not  to  condemn  Luther,  while  he  condemned 
openly  enough  the  conduct  and  the  fentiments  of  Luther's  ene- 
mies. Though  Erafmus  addreiTed  himfelf,  upon  this  occaiion, 
to  Wolfey,  yet  it  was  impoffible  for  the  cardinal  to  be  a  ilncere 
friend  to  him,  becaufe  he  was  patronized  by  Warham,  be- 
tween whom  and  Wolfey  there  was  no  good  underftanding; 
and  becaufe  the  great  praifes,  which  Erafmus  frequently  be- 
flowed  upon  the  archbifhop,  would  naturally  be  interpreted  by 
the  cardinal  as  fo  many  flights  upon  himfelf.  Erafmus,  in  his 
preface  to  Jerome,  after  obferving  of  Warham,  that  he  ufed 
to  wear  plain  apparel,  relates,  that  once,  when  Henry  VIIL 
and  Charles  V.  had  an  interview,  Wolfey  took  upon  him  to 
fet  forth  an  order,  that  the  clergy  fhould  appear  fplendidly 
dreiTed  in  filk  and  damafk ;  and  that  Warham  alone,  defpi- 
fmg  the  cardinal's  authority,  appeared  in  his  ufual  habit. 

In  the  year  1519,  Luther  fent  a  very  courteous  and  civil 
letter  to  Erafmus,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  on  his  fide ;  becaufe 
he  had  declared  himfelf  againft  the  fuperftitions  of  the  monks, 
and  becaufe  thefe  men  hated  them  both  almoft  equally.  He 
thought  too,  that  he  could  difcern  this  from  his  new  preface  to 
the  Enchiridion  militis  Chriftiani,  which  was  republifhed  this 
year.  Erafmus  replied,  "  calling  Luther  his  deareft  brother 
*'  in  Chrift ;  and  informed  him,  what  a  noife  had  been  made 
"  againft  his  works  at  Louvain.  As  to  himfelf,  he  had  de- 
"  clared,  he  fays,  to  the  divines  of  that  univerfity,  that  he 
"  had  not  read  thofe  works,  and  therefore  could  neither  ap- 
"  prove  nor  difapprove  them  ;  but  that  it  would  be  better  for 
"  them  to  publifh  anfwers  made  up  of  folid  argument,  than  to 
"  rail  at  them  before  the  people,  efpeciaily  as  the  moral  cha- 
"  rafter  of  their  author  was  blamelefs.  He  owns  however, 
"  that  he  had  perufed  part  of  his  Commentaries  upon  the 
"  Pfalms ;  that  he  liked  them  much,  and  hoped  they  might 
<c  be  ferviceable.  He  tells  him,  that  many  perfons,  both  in 
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"  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  commended  his  writings, 
"  There  is,  fays  he,  a  prior  of  a  monaftery  at  Antwerp,  a 
"  true  Chriftian,  who  loves  you  extremely,  and  was,  as  he 
"  relates,  formerly  a  difciple  of  yours.  He  is  almoft  the  only 
"  one  who  preacheth  Jefus  Chrift,  while  others  preach  hu- 
"  man  fables,  and  feek  after  lucre.  The  Lord  Jefus  grant 
"  you  from  day  to  day  an  increafe  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  glory 

Epift.4i7.  "  and  the  public  good."  From  thefe  and  other  pafiages, 
Erafmus  appears  to  have  entertamed  hopes,  that  Luther's  at- 
tempts, and  the  great  notice  which  had  been  taken  of  them, 
might  be  ferviceable  to  true  Chrrftianity  *  however,  he  did  not 
approve  his  conduct,  nor  had  any  thoughts  of  joining  him : 
On  the  contrary,  he  grew  every  day  more  fhy  and  cautious 
of  engaging  himfelf  in  his  affairs.  He  was  earneftfy  follicitous 
to  have  the  caufe  of  literature,  which  the  monks  oppofed  fo 
violently,  feparated  from  the  caufe  of  Lutheranifm  ;  and  there- 
fore he  often  obferves,  that  they  had  no  kind  of  connection. 
But,  as  the  writer  of  his  fife  fays  excellently  well,  "  the  fludj 
"  of  the  Belies  lettres  is  a  poor  occupation,  if  they  are  to  be 
"  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  antiquities,  and 
<c  not  employed  to  the  fervrce  of  religion,  and  of  other 
"  fciences.  To  what  purpofe  doth  a  man  fill  hjs  head  with 
"  Latin  and  Greek  words,  wrth  profe  and  verfe,  wkh  hifto- 
"  ries,  opinkms,  and  cuftoms,  rf  it  doth  |not  contribute  to 
ct  make  him  more  rational,  more  prudent,  more  civil,  more 
"  virtuous  and  religious  ?  Such  occupations  are  to  be  confi- 
"  dered  as  introductory,  and  ornamental,  and  ferviceable  to 
"  ftudtes  of  higher  importance,  fuch  as  philofophy,  law, 
"  ethics,  politics,  and  divinity.  To  abandon  thefe  fciences, 

Jortin,  P.    «  jn  order  to  fupport  phHotogy,  is  like  burning  a  city,  to  favc 
«  the  gates." 

They  now,  viz.  about  the  year  1520,  began  to  exclaim 
furioufly  againft  Erafmus  in  England,  although  he  had  many 
friends  there ;  and,  among  them,  even  perfons  of  the  firft 
quality,  and  the  king  himfelf.  He  gives  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  this  in  the  behaviour  of  one  Standifli,  who  had  been  a 
monk,  and  was  bimop  of  St.  Afaph ;  and1  whom  Erafmus  fome- 
times  calls,  by  way  of  derifion,  Ep^fcopum  a  fando  afmo. 
Jta^ifh  had  railed  at  Erafmus,  in  a  fermon  preached  at 
St.  Paul's,  for  tranHating  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  gofpe!1, 
"  I]J  PnnciP'«  erat  fermo,  and  not  verbum."  He  alfo  accufed 
t.rafmus  of  herefy  before  the  king  and  queen  ;  but  was  tho- 
ift  ci6  rouShl.v  exP°red  for  it  by  two.  learned  friends,  who  happened 
'5  •  to  be  prefent.  The  friends  of  Erafmus  are  fuppofed  to  have 
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been  Pace,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  fir  Thomas  More.  This 
year,  Hieronymus  Aleander,  the  pope's  nuncio,  follicited  the 
emperor  and  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  to  puniih  Luther. 
Frederic  was  then  at  Cologn,  and  Erafmus  came  there,  and 
was  confulted  by  him  upon  this  occafion.  Erafmus  replied, 
ludicroufly  at  firfr,  faying,  "  Luther  has  committed  two  un- 
4C  pardonable  crimes  :  he  has  touched  the  pope  upon  the 
"  crown,  and  the  monks  upon  the  belly."  He  then  told  the 
elector  ferioufly,  that  "  Luther  had  juftly  cenfured  many 
c<  abufes  and  errors,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  church  re- 
"  quired  a  reformation  of  them ;  that  Luther's  doctrine  was 
"  right  in  the  main,  but  that  it  had  not  been  delivered  by 
"  him  with  a  proper  temper,  and  with  due  moderation."  The 
pope's  agents,  finding  Erafmus  thus  obftinately  bent  to  favour, 
at  leaft  not  to  condemn  and  write  againft,  Luther,  as  they  had 
often  follicited  him  to  do,  endeavoured  to  win  him  over  by 
the  offer  of  biflioprics  or  abbeys.  "  I  know,  fays  he,  that  a 
"  bifhopric  is  at  my  fervice,  if  I  would  but  write  againft  Lu- 
"  ther  :  but  Luther  is  a  man  of  too  great  abilities  for  me  to 
ic  encounter ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  learn  more  from  one 
"  page  of  his,  than  all  the  volumes  of  Thomas  Aquinas." 

Neverthelefs,  Erafmus  takes  all  opportunities  of  ieclaringhis 
firm  refolutions  to  adhere  to  the  fee  of  Rome.     "  What  con- 
*6  ne&ions,  fays  he,  have  I  with  Luther,  or  what  recompence 
**  to  expecl  from  him,  that  I  fhould  join  with  him  to  oppofe 
"  the  church  of  Rome,  which  I  take  to  be  a  true  part  of  the 
"  catholic  church ;  I,  who  ftiould  be  loth  to  refift  the  biftiop 
"  of  my  diocefe  ?"     As  for  the  monks,  they  would  have  been 
heartily  glad  to  have  feen  him   a  deferter,  and  lodged  in  the 
enemy's  quarters,  becaufe  he  would  have  much  lefs  incom- 
moded them  as  a  Lutheran,  than  as  a  Catholic ;  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  an  enemy  at  home,  and  within  your  walls,  does 
you  far  more  mifchief,   by  betraying  you,    than   an   enemy 
abroad  and  at  a  diftance  can  do  by  attacking  you.     But  Eraf- 
mus was  determined  not  to  ftir.     The  truth  is,  he  fought  a 
middle  way,  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  thefe  fiery  con- 
tefts  ;  but,  above  all,  of  keeping  himfelf  from  being  looked 
upon  as  a  party  on  either  fide.     Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable 
letter  of  his,  written  to  Pace,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  year 
1521 :  wherein  he  complains  equally  of  the  violence  of  Lu- 
ther, and  of  the  rage  of  the  Dominicans  ;  as  alfo  of  the  bnfc- 
nefs  and  malice  of  Aleander,  who  afcribed  to  him  fome  wri- 
ings  of  Luther's,  of  which  he  had  not  even  heard.  Some  affirmed, 
he  tells  us,  that  Erafmus  had  written  a  treatife,  called,  "  The 
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"  capivity  of  Babylon,"  although   Luther  openly   acknow- 
ledged it  for  his  own  :    others  faid,  that  Luther  had   taken 
many  of  his  fentiments  from  Erafmus.     "  I  fee  now,  fays  he, 
"  that  the  Germans  are  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  engage 
A<  me  in  the  caufe  of  Luther,  whether  I  will  or  not.      In  this 
<c  they  haveafted  foolimly,  and  have  taken  the  moft  effectual 
"  method  to  alienate  me  fro?n  them  and  their  party.    Wherein 
"  coulcl  I  have  affifted  Luther,  if  1  had  declared   myfelf  for 
"  him,  and  fhared   the   danger  along  with  him  ?  Only  thus 
<•  far,  that,  inftead  of  one  man,  two  would  have  perifhed.     I 
ic  cannot  conceive  what  he  means  by  writing  with  fuch  a 
ic  fpirit :  one  thing  I  know  too  well,  that  he  hath  brought  a 
ts  great  odium  upon  the  lovers  of  literature.     It  is  true,  that 
"  he' hath  given  us  many   wholefome   doctrines,   and  many 
"  good  counfMs ;  and  I  wifh  he  had  not  defeated  the  effecl:  of 

C  * 

"  them  by  his  intolerable  faults.  But,  if  he  had  written  every 
"  thing,  in  the  moft  unexceptionable  manner,  I  had  no  incli- 
"  nation  to  die  for  the  fake  of  truth.  Every  man  has  not  the 
<c  courage  rcquifite  to  make  a  martyr ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that, 
46  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  (hould  imitate  St.  Peter." 

Here  Eraknus   has  fpoken  out.     Whatever  might  be  his 
opinion  of  Luther's  principles,  it  was  his  cowardice,  we  fee, 
which  retrained  him  from  efpoufmg  them  openly.     He  had  no 
vocation,  he  fays,  to  be   a  martyr;  though  he   has  given  us 
fufficient  real  on  to  believe,  that  he  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe. 
In  mort,  think  what  we  will  of  it,  it  was  not  truth,  nor  the 
defire  of  propagating  it,  but  felf-prefervation  only,  which  in- 
fluenced Erafmus's  conduct  throughout  this  whole  affair.     He 
certainly  approved  of  Luther's  main  doctrines,    and  inwardly 
wifhed  he  might  carry  his  point ;  but,  as  he  could  not  imagine 
that  probable,  he  chofe  to  adhere  outwardly  to  the  ftronger 
party.     "  I  follow,  fays  he,  the   decifions    of  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  when   they  are  right,  which  is  acting  reli- 
gioufly:  I  fubmit  to  them,  when  they  are  wrong,  which  is 
ading  prudently  :  and,  I  think,  it  is  lawful  for^  good  men 
to  behave  themfelves  thus,  when  there  is  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining any  more."     From  this  principle  of  policy,  Eraf- 
mus extolled  the  book   of  Henry  VIII.   adrift  Luther,  even 
efore  he  had  fcen  it ;  and  he  began  now  "to  throw  out  hints, 
lat  he  alio  would  one  day  enter  the  lifts,    and  take  him  to 
Yet,  when  his   friend  and  patron  Montjoy   exhorted 
him,    the  fame  year,    to  write   againft  Luther,    he   replied, 
thing  is  more  eafy  than  to  call  Luther  a  blockhead  ;  no- 
'fs  eafy  than  to  prove  him  one :  at  leaft,  fo  it 
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cc  feerns  to  me."  Upon  the  whole,  Erafmus  was  greatly  put 
to  hi?  fhifts  how  to  behave  to  Luther;  and,  if  he  frequently 
app?a:c  inconiiftent,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
co-/id:~ed,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  difclaim  before 
mcri,  what  in  his  heart  he  approved,  and  even  reverenced. 

We  are  got  into  the  year  1521,  but  we  muft  not  forget  to 
obferve,  that  in  the  year  1519,  a  collection  of  Erafrnus's  let- 
ters was  publifhed,  which  gave  him,  as  he  pretends,  much 
vexation.  As  he  had  fpokcn  freely  in  them  on  many  impor- 
tant points,  he  could  not  avoid  giving  ofrence.  Trie  monks 
efpecially,  as  enemies  to  literature,  exclaimed  violently  againft 
them;  and  then,  the  Lutheran  contentions  breaking  out, 
thefe  letters  were  ftill  more  cenfurcd  than  before,  and  accufed 
of  favouring  Lutheranifm,  at  a  time  'when,  as  he  fays,  it  was 
neither  fafe  to  fpeak,  nor  to  keep  filence.  Then  he  adds,  Epift.  507. 
that  he  would  have  fupprefled  tnofe  letters,  but  that  Frobenius 
would  not  confent :  where,  as  his  hiftorian  obferves,  he  could 
hardly  fpeak  feriouily,  imce  Froben  was  too  much  his  friend 
and  humble  fervant,  to  print  them  without  his  confent.  In  jor:in, 
the  "year  1522,  Erafmus  publifhed  the  works  of  St.  Hilary.  • 
Erafmus,  fays  Du  Pin,  "  when  he  publifhed  his  editions  of 
"  the  fathers,  joined  to  them  prefaces  and  notes  full  of  criti- 
"  cal  difcernment :  and,  though  he  may  fometimes  be  too 
<c  bold  in  rejecting  fome  of  their  works  as  fpurious,  yet  it  muft 
"  be  confefTed,  that  he  has  opened  and  {hewed  the  way  to  all 
u  who  have  followed  him.  He  had  lately  publifhed  alfo  at 
Bafil  his  celebrated  Colloquies,  which  he  dedicated  to  John 
Erafmius  Froben,  fon  to  John  Froben,  and  his  godfon.  He 
drew  up  thefe  Colloquies,  partly  that  young  perfons  might  have 
book  to  teach  them  the  Latin  tongue,  and  religion  and  morals 
at  the  fame  time;  and  partly,  to  cure  thebigotted  world,  if  he 
could,  of  that  fuperftitious  devotion,  which  the  monks  fo  in- 
duftrioufly  propagated.  The  livelieft  ftrokes  in  them,  have  the 
monks  and  their  religion  for  their  object  j  on  which  account 
they  no  fooner  appeared,  than  a  moft  outrageous  clamour  was 
raifed  againft  them.  He  was  accufed  of  laughing  at  indul- 

o  o         o 

gences,  auricular  confeflion,  eating  fifh  upon  faft-days,  &c. 
and,  it  is  certain,  he  did  not  talk  of  thefe  things  in  the  moft 
devout  way.  The  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  pafled  a  gene- 
ral cenfure,  in  the  year  1526,  upon  the  Colloquies  of  Eraf- 
mus, as  upon  a  work,  in  which  "  the  fafts  and  abftinences 
"  of  the  church  are  flighted,  the  fuffrages  of  the  holy  virgin 
"  and  of  the  faints  are  derided,  virginity  is  fet  below  matri- 
mony,  Chriftians  are  difcouraged  from  monkery,  and  gram- 
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"  matical  is  preferred  to  theological  erudition :  and  therefore 
"  decreed,  that  the  perufal  of  that  wicked  book  be  forbidden 
"  to  all,  more  efpecially  to  young  people,  and  that  it  be  in- 
DuPin,&c.  "  tirely  fuppreffed,  if  poflible."  In  the  year  1537,  pope 
Paul  III.  chofe  a  felect  number  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  to 
confider  about  reforming  the  church ;  who,  among  other 
things,  propofed,  that  young  people  fhould  not  be  permitted  to 
learn  Erafmus's  Colloquies.  A  provincial  council  alfo,  held  at 
Cologn  in  1549,  condemned  thefe  Colloquies,  as  not  fit  to  be 
read  in  fchools.  Condemn  them  however  who  will,  they 
contain  a  treafure  of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  and  can  never  be 
enough  admired  ;  and,  though  they  lie  under  the  prejudice  of 
being  a  fchool-book,  yet  are  they  not  unworthy  the  perufal  of 
the  moft  advanced  in  knowledge.  Colineus  reprinted  them  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1527,  and,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  they 
were  prohibited,  fold,  it  is  faid,  above  four  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  of  one  imprefiion. 

Adrian  VI.   having  fucceeded  Leo  in   the   fee  of  Rome, 
Krafmus  dedicated  to  him  an  edition   of    a   Commentary   of 
Arnobius  upon  the  Pfalms  ;  and  added  to  it  an  epiftle,  where- 
in he  congratulates  this  new  pope,  and  intreats  him  not  to  pay 
any  regard  to  the  calumnies  fpread  againft  his  humble  fervant, 
\vithout  firft  giving  him  a  hearing.     Adrian  returned  him   an 
elegant  and  artful  letter  of  thanks,  exhorting  him  ftrongly  to 
write  againft  Luther,  and  inviting   him  to  Rome.     Erafmus 
wrote  a  fccond  time,  and  offered  to  communicate  to  Adrian 
his  opinion  upon  the  propereft  methods  to  fupprefsLutheranifm: 
for  he  entertained  fome  hopes,  that  his  old  friend  and  fchool- 
fellow  might  poflibly  do  fome  good.     Adrian  fent  him   word, 
that  he  mould  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion  upon  this  affair; 
and  invited  him  a  fecond  time  to  Rome.     Erafmus   excufed 
himfelf  from  the  journey,  on  account  of  his  bad  health,  and 
other  impediments  ;  but  certainly  did  not  repofe  fuch  confi- 
dence in  Adrian,  as  to  truft  himfelf  in  his  hands.     He  tells  his 
hojinefs,  that  he  had  neither  the  talents,  nor  the  authority,  re- 
qiufite  for  anfwering  Luther  with  any  profpeft  of  fuccefs.'    He 
then  proceeds  to  the  advice  he  had  prom i fed :  and,   i.  «  He 
disproves  all  violent  and  cruel   methods,  and  wiflies  that 
.pme  condefcenfion  were  fhewed  to  the  Lutherans.     2.  He 
think?,  that  the  caufes  of  the  evil  fhould  be  fearched  into, 
nd  fuitable  remedies  applied  ;  that  then  an  amnefty  fhould 
eniue,  and  a  general  pardon  of  all  that  was  paft;  and  that 
en  the  princes  and  maginrates  fhould  take  care  to  prevent 
innovations  for  the  future,    3.  He  thinks  it  needful  to  re, 
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"  ftrain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  4.  He  would  have  the  pope 
**  to  give  the  world  hopes,  that  fome  faults  fhould  be  amended, 
*'  which  could  be  no  longer  juftified.  5.  He  would  have  him 
"  afTemble  perfons  of  integrity  and  abilities,  and  of  all  na- 
"  tions  ". — Here  Erafmus  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  fen- 
tence,  intending  to  fay  more  at  another  time,  if  the  pope 
were  willing  to  hear  it.  But  he  had  already  faid  too  much. 
Adrian  utterly  difliked  his  advice ;  and  Erafmus's  enemies 
took  this  opportunity  of  endeavouring  his  ruin  ;  but,  luckily 
for  him,  the  pope  died  foon  after,  which  put  a  flop  to  their 
contrivances, 

As  the  monks  reported  in  all  places,  that  Erafmus  was  a 
Lutheran,  he  took  much  pains  by  his  letters  to  undeceive  the 
public,  and  fatisfy  his  friends.  With  this  view  he  wrote,  in 
1523,  to  Henry  VIII,  and  to  the  pope's  legate  in  England. 
Cuthbert  Tonftall  fent  him  a  letter,  and  exhorted  him  to  an- 
fwer  Luther ;  and  Erafmus,  unable  any  longer  to  withftand 
the  importunate  follicitations  of  the  Romanifts,  fent  word  to 
the  king,  that  he  was  drawing  up  a  piece  againft  Luther. 
This  was  his  Diatribe  de  libero  arbitrio,  which  was  publifhed 
the  year  after.  But  this  gave  no  fatisfa6tion  at  all  to  the  Ro- 
manifts :  and  indeed  who  can  wonder  ?  For,  fuppofing  Eraf- 
mus to  have  proved  Luther  erroneous  in  his  notion  of  free-will, 
as  all  parties  allowed  he  did,  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  dif- 
jiute  between  Luther  and  the  pope  ?  or  how,  by  fo  doing,  did 
he  favour  the  Romanifts  any  more  than  the  Lutherans  ?  To 
fay  the  truth,  Erafmus  very  dextroufly  and  artfully  chofe  this 
point  of  difputation,  that  he  might  appear  to  the  Romanifts  to 
write  againft  Luther,  and  yet  avoid  cenfuring  his  other  doc- 
trines, which  were  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  Romim  church : 
that  is,  to  write  and  not  to  write  againft  him.  The  Roma- 
nifts thought  themfelves  very  little  obliged  to  Erafmus  for  this 
work,  and  in  reality  were  fo. 

Adrian  dying  this  year,  Clemens  VII.  fucceeded  him,  and 
fent  to  Erafmus  an  honourable  diploma,  accompanied  with  two 
hundred  florins.  He  invited  him  alfo  to  Rome,  as  his  prede- 
ceflbr  had  done :  but  "  at  Rome,  fays  Erafmus,  there  are 
*'  many  who  want  to  deftroy  me,  and  they  had  almoft  ac- 
"  complifhed  their  purpofe  before  the  death  of  Adrian.  After 
<c  having,  at  his  own  requeft,  communicated  to  him  my  fe- 
"  cret  opinion,  I  found  that  things  were  altered,  and  that  I 
"  was  no  longer  in  favour  ".  The  caufe  was  manifeft,  fays 
the  writer  of  his  Life  :  Erafmus  had  hinted  at  the  necefiity  of  a  jort;n 
reformation  j  and  fuch  language  was  highly  difgufting  at  the  323.  J 
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court  of  Rome.  If  Luther  did  not  like  Erafmus,  becaufe 
Erafmus  approved  not  in  all  things  either  his  doctrine  or  his 
conduct,  the  court  of  Rome  liked  him  as  little,  becaufe  he  did 
not  condemn  Luther  in  all  things :  yet  thought  it  proper  to 
Give  him  good  words  and  fair  promifes,  and  to  intice  him 
thither  if  poffible  ;  where  he  would  have  been  in  their  power, 
and  no  better  than  a  prilbner  at  large. 

In  the  year  1524,  Luther,  upon  a  rumour  probably   that 
Erafmus  was  going  to  write  againft  him,  fent  him  a  letter, 
full  of  life  and  fire  and  fpirit ;  which  gives  fo  juft  an  idea   of 
both  Luther  and  Erafmus,  that  we  think  ourfelves  obliged  to 
prefent  the  reader  with  part  of  it.     He  begins  in  the  apoftoli- 
cal  manner :  "  Grace  and  peace  to  you  from  the  Lord  Jefus. 
"  I  (hall  not  complain  of  you  for  having  behaved  yourfelf,  as 
"  a  man  alienated  from  us,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  fair  with 
"  the  Papifts,  our  enemies  :  nor  was  I  much  offended,  that 
in  your  printed  books,  to  gain  their  favour,  or  to   foften 
their  fury,  you  cenfured  us  with  two  much  acrimony.     We 
faw,  that  the  Lord  had  not  conferred  upon  you  the  difcern- 
<c  ment,  the  courage,  and  the  refolution,  to  join  with   us  in 
"  freely  and  openly  oppofmg  thofe  monfters  ;  and  therefore  we 
"  durft  not  exa<5t  from   you,    what  greatly  furpaffeth    your 
"  ftrength  and  your  capacity.     We  have   even  borne  with 
"  your  weaknefs,  and  honoured  that  portion  of  the  gift  of 
God,  which  is  in  you  ".     Then,    having  beftowed  upon 
him  his  due  praifes,  as  a  reviver  of  good  literature,  by  means 
of  which  the  holy  fcriptures  had  been  read  and  examined  in 
the  originals,  he  proceeds  thus  :   "  I  never  wilhed,  that,  de- 
ferting   your  own  province,  you  fhould   come  over  to  our 
camp.     You  might  indeed  have  favoured  us  not  a  little  by 
your  wit  and  eloquence;  but,  forafmuch  as  you  have    not 
the  courage  which  is  requifite,  it  is  fafer  for  you  to  ferve  the 
Lord  in  your  own  way.     Only  we  feared,  'that  our  adver- 
janes  fhould  entice  you  to  write  againft  us,  and  that  necef- 
fity  fhould  then  conftrain  us  to  oppofe  you  to  your  face. — 
I  am  concerned,  as  well  as  you,'  that  the  refentment  of  fo 
many  eminent  perfons  of  our  party  hath  been  excited  againft 
you.     I  rnuft  fuppofe,  that  this  gives  you  no  fmall  uneafi- 
for  virtue,  like  yours,  mere  human  virtue,  cannot  raife 
man  above  being  affeded  by  fuch  trials.— I  could  wifh,  if 
it  were  poffible,  to  aft  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  you, 
hat  they  might  ceafe  to  attack  you  with   fuch   animofity, 
furier  your  old-age  to  reft  in  peace  in  the  Lord  :  and 
they  would  aft,  if  they  either  confidered  your  weak- 
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*c  nefs,  or  the  greatnefs  of  the  cauie  in  difpute,  which  hath 
*'  been  lone;  fince  beyond  your  talents.  They  would  fhew 
<€  their  moderation  towards  you  fo  much  the  more,  fince  our 
46  affairs  are  advanced  to  fuch  a  point,  that  our  cauie  is  in  no 
<e  peril,  though  even  Erafmus  fhould  attack  it  with  all 
<c  his  might  :  fo  far  are  we  from  dreading  the  keened  ftrokes 
"  of  his  wit.  On  the  other  hand,  my  dear  Erafmus,  if 
"  you  duly  reflect  upon  your  own  imbecillity,  you  will  ab- 
<c  ftain  from  thofe  fharp  and  fpiteful  figures  of  rhetoric  ;  and, 
"  if  you  cannot  defend  our  ientiments,  will  treat  of  fubje&s, 
"  which  fuit  you  better.  Our  friends,  as  you  yourfelf  will 
"  allow,  have  reafon  to  be  uneafy  at  being  lafhed  by  you, 
"  becaufe  human  infirmity  thinks  of  the  authority  and  repu- 
<e  tation  of  Erafmus,  and  fears  it :  and  indeed  there  is  much 
cc  difference  between  him  and  other  Papifts,  he  being  a  more 
"  formidable  adverfary  than  all  of  them  put  together  ".  This  EPift 
letter  vexed  Erafmus  not  a  little,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined. 
He  wrote  an  an fwer  to  it ;  but  the  anfwer  is  not  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  epiftles. 

In  the  year  1525,  Erafmus  publifhed  his  Diatribe  de  libsro 
arbitrio  againft  Luther ;  which  Luther  replied  to,  in  a  treatife 
intitled,  De  fervo  arbitrio.  He  tells  Erafmus,  that  his  Dia- 
tribe, as  to  the  manner  and  compofition,  is  very  elegant ;  as 
to  the  matter,  very  contemptible,  and  refembling  "  an  excre- 
<c  ment  in  a  golden  difh ".  He  mixes  compliment,  praife, 
fcern,  infult,  ridicule,  and  invective,  all  together;  and  flings 
them  at  his  head.  Erafmus  was  much  provoked  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  immediately  wrote  a  reply,  which  was  the  firft  part 
of  his  Hyperafpiftes  :  the  fecond  was  publimed  in  1527.  The 
year  after  he  publimed  two  treatifes,  in  the  way  of  dialogue, 
intitled,  "  The  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
"  guages  ",  and  "  TheCiceronianus.  "In  the  former,  which 
is  one  of  the  mod  learned  of  all  his  compofitions,  are  con- 
tained very  curious  refearches  into  the  pronunciation  of  vowels 
and  confonants  ;  in  the  fecond,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  lively 
and  ingenious,  he  rallies  agreeably  fome  Italian  Purifts,  who 
fcrupled  to  make  ufe  of  any  word  or  phrafe,  which  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Cicero.  Not  that  he  condemned  either  Cicero  or 
his  manner  of  writing,  but  only  the  fervility  and  pedantry  of 
his  imitators,  which  he  thought,  and  very  juftly,  worthy  of 
ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  when  Froben  engaged  him,  the 
very  fame  year,  to  revife  a  new  edition  of  the  Tufculan 
queftions,  he  prefixed  to  it  an  elegant  preface,  in  which  he 
highly  extols  Cicero,  both  for  his  ftyle  and  moral  fentiments, 
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and  almoft  makes  a  faint  of  him:  and  Julius  _  Scaliger,  who 
levelled  a  Philippic  or  two  at  Erafrnus,  for  his  treatment  of 
the  Ciceronians,  declared  afterwards,  that  he  was  willing  to 
forgive  him  his  blafphemies,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  him 
thenceforward,  for  the  fake  of  this  preface  ;  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  of  fatisfaction  made  to  the 
manes  of  the  Roman  orator. 

In  April  1529,  Erafmus  departed  from  Bafil,  where  he  had 
now  lived  many  years,  but  where  he  thought  himfelf  no  longer 
fafe;  and  went  to  Friburg,  where  at  firft  he  had  apartments 
belonging  to  the  king,  but  afterwards  bought  a  houfe.  Here, 
in  1531,  he  had  a  fight  of  the  hrft  oration  of  Julius  Scaliger 
againft  his  Ciceronianus ;  all  the  copies  of  which,  or  at  leaft 
as  many  as  he  could,  Erafmus  is  laid  to  have  collected  and 

j  f 

••f  F-  deftroyed.  "  There  is  fomething,  fays  dr.  Jortin,  ridicu- 
'.518.14  loufly  diverting  in  the  pompous  exclamations  and  tragical 
"  complaints  of  Scaliger.  One  would  imagine  at  leaft,  that 
"  Erafmus  had  called  Cicero  fool  or  knave,  and  had  made 
"  water  upon  his  ames  :  and  yet  all  his  crime  was,  to  have 
"  befprinkled  the  fervile  imitators  of  Cicero  with  a  little 
44  harmlefs  banter  ".  After  the  firft  oration,  Scaliger  com- 
pofed  a  fecond,  more  fcurrilous  if  pofiible  than  the  hrft  :  but 
it  was  not  publifhed,  till  after  Erafmus's  death,  in  1537. 
Some  of  Scaliger's  friends  were  much  difpleafed,  it  feems,  at 
the  fcandalous  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  Erafmus,  and 
defired  him  to  give  over  the  contention.  He  declared  himfelf 
therefore,  though  in  a  proud  and  awkward  manner,  willing  to 
be  reconciled  :  and,  to  do  him  juftice,  he  was  at  laft  forry  for 
his  rudenefs  to  Erafmus,  and  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  his 
praile,  when  he  heard  that  he  was  dead. 

Erafmus  now  began  to  complain  to  his  friends,  and  to  re- 
prefent  himfelf  as  quite  worn  down  with  age,  pain,  and  ficknefs  ; 
and  in  1535,  he  returned  to  Bafil,  to  try  if  he  could  recover 
his  health,  where  he  continued  ever  after.     This  year  Bern- 
bus  congratulates  him  upon  the  high  regard  which    the  pope 
had  for  him  ;  and  hopes  that  it  would  end  in  great  preferment, 
by  which  he  probably  meant  a  cardinal's  hat.     The  enemies 
of  Erafmus  have  affirmed,  that  the  court  of  Rome  never  de- 
figned  him  fuch  a  favour :  Erafmus  hath  affirmed  the  contrary, 
and  fays,  "  that  having  written  to  Paul  III,  that  pope,   before 
he  had  unfealed  his  letter,  fpoke  of  him  in  the  moft  honour- 
able manner:  that  he  had  refolved  to  add   to  the  college  of 
cardinals  fome  learned  men,  of  whom  he  might  make  ufe  in 
the  general  council,  which  was  to  be  called  j  and  I,  fays 
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"  Erafmus,  was  named  to  be  one.  But  to  my  promotion  it 
"  was  objected,  that  my  bad  ftate  of  health  would  make  me 
"  uiint  for  that  function,  and  that  my  income  was  not  fuf- 
"  ficient :  fo  at  prefent  they  think  of  loading  me  with  prefer- 
"  ments,  that  I  may  be  qualified  for  the  red  hat.  He  declares 
"  howcvei .,  that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
•c  fuch  favours,  fince  he  could  fcarce  ftir  out  of  his  chamber 
"  with  fafety  j  and  he  refufed  every  thing  that  was  offered 
«  him." 

Erafmus  had   been    ill    at  Friburg,  and  he  continued  fo  at 
Bafil.     In  the  fummer  of  1536,  he  grew  worfe  ;  and  the  laft 
letter,  which  we  have  of  his  writing,  is  dated  June  the  2Oth  of 
that  year.    He  fubfcribes  it  thus,  "  Erafmus  Rot.  zegra  manu." 
He  was  for  almoft  a  month  ill  of  a  dyfentery  ;  and  he  knew, 
that  his  difeafe  would  prove  mortal.     He  had  forefeen  for  fe- 
veral  months,  that  he  could  not  hold  out  long  ;  and  he  foretold 
it  again  three  days,  and  then  two  days,  before  his  death.     He 
died  upon  the  I2th  of  July,  in  the  6Qth  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bafil,  where  his  tomb  is 
to  be  feen,  with  a  Latin  infcription  on  the  marble,  of  which  a 
copy  is  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works.     He  had  made 
his  will  in  February,  in  which  he  left  handfome  legacies  to  his 
friends,  and  the  remainder  to  be  diftributed  to  relieve  the  ficlc 
and  poor,  to  marry  young  women,  and  to  aflift  young  men  of 
good  characters :  by  which  it  appeared,    that   he  was  not   in 
low  circumftances,  nor  fo  bad  an  oeconomift,  as  he  fometimes 
feemed,  between  jeft  and  earned,  to  reprefent  himfelf.     His 
friend  Beat  us  Rhenanus  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  his  perfon 
and  manners,  and  tells  us,  that  he  was  low   of  ftature,  but 
not  remarkably  {hort ;  that  he  was  well-fhaped,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  hair  in  his  youth  of  a  pale  yellow,  grey  eyes,  a 
chearful  countenance,  a  low  voice,  and  an  agreeable  utterance ; 
that  he  was  neat  and  decent  in  his  apparel ;  that  he  had  a  very 
tender    and    infirm  conftitution,  and  a  vail  memory ;  that  he 
was  a  pleafant   companion,  a  very  conftant  friend,  generous 
and  charitable,    &c.     He  had    one   peculiarity  belonging  to 
him,  which  was,  that  he  could  not  endure  even  the  fmell  of 
fim  ;  fo  that,  however  he  might  be  a  Papift  in  other  refpe&s, 
he  had,  as  he  fays,    a   moft  Lutheran  ftomach.     He  ufed  to 
dine  late,  that  he  might  have  a  long  morning  to  ftudy  in.    Af- 
ter dinner,  he  would  converfe  chearfully  with  his  friends  upoa 
all  forts   of  fubjedls,  and  deliver  his  opinion  freely  upon  men 
and  things.     Erafmus,  fays  Bay le,  did  not  care,  atfirft,  to  fit 
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for  his   pi£ure  ;  but  he  conquered  that  averiion,  and  was  fre- 

i"  '"•-:,    quently  drawn  by  Holbein. 

He  dwelt  longer  at  Bafil  than  at  any  other  place.  He  de- 
lighted in  that  city  ',  and  though  he  fometirnes  made  excursions, 
yet  he  was  fure  to  return.  The  revolution  in  religion  was  the 
only  caufc,  that  hindered  him  from  fixing  his  tabernacle  there 
all  his  days.  At  Eaiil  they  (hew  the  houfe  in  which  he  died  '-9 
and  the  place,  where  the  profeflbrs  of  divinity  read  their  win- 
ter-lectures, is  called  the  college  of  Erafmus.  His  cabinet 
is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  rarities  of  the  city :  it  contains 
his^  ring,  his  feal,  his  fword,  his  knife,  his  pencil,  his  will 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  his  picture  by  Holbein,  which 
is  a  matter-piece.  The  magiftrates  bought  this  cabinet,  in'i66i, 
for  nine  thoufand  crowns,  of  the  defendants  of  Era'fmus's 
heir.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Patin,  they  made  a  prefent  of  it 
to  the  univerfity  ;  but  others  fay,  they  fold  it  for  a  thoufand 

B-r.'r  E-     crowns-     Nothing  has  made  the  city  of  Rotterdam  more  fa- 
MV,      mous,  than  her  having  given  birth    to   this  great  man  :  nor 
hath  me  been  infenfible  of  the  honour,  but  hath  teilified  -her 
regard  to  him  in  the  following  manner.     In  the  firft  place,  the 
houfe,  in  which  he  was  born,  is  adorned  with  an  infcrip'tion 
to  inform  both  natives  and  Grangers  of  this  illufrrious  preroga- 
tive.    Secondly,  the  college,  where  Latin,  Greek,  and  rhe- 
arc  taught,  bears  the  name  of  Erafmus,    and  is  confe- 
crated  to  him  by  an  infcription  on   the  frontifpiece.     Thirdly 
ftatue :  of  wood  was  raifed  to  him  in  the  year  j  54g.    Fourth - 
v,  a    tatue  of  ilonewas  eroded  in  the  year  i err      Fifthly 
WdTlrf   °ne  0frC°pper  in  lhe  ?ear  ^22,  which  is  ad- 

by  the  fide  of  a  canal,  upon  a  pedeftal  adorned  wkh   infcrip- 
tions,  and  iurrounded  with  iron  rails. 

Ambled,  his  failings  and  infirmities.     Bayle  his  Tbferved  of 

im ,  that  he  had  too  much  fenfibility,  when   he  was  attacked 

by  aclverfarics  ;  made  too  many  complaints  of  them  ,  and    was 

too  ready  to  anfwer  them:  and  Le  Clerc  has  often   cenfured 

S^  Jl!te2S*  ^id^'  and  «««™*    in  the 


, 

-  ,-         Dr'  J°rtin  feems  ^  allow  fome 

atlon  for  thefe  cenfures,  yet  hath  offered  what  can  be  of- 
by  way  of  excufe  for  Erafmus.     To  the  firft  of  them  he 


li^imif  CCWaS  %h'-g*>r  his  honour,  and  for 
ifej  being  often  accufed  of  nothing  lefs   than  hetero- 

feSf^  r\b]^cm^  b?  men  whofe  foffi 

was  a 


,  .  ir-     —jt   ~j    «**v*i    wuuic    roreneaa 

md  whofe  tongue  was  a  razor.     To  be  mif- 

"  re- 
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cc  reprefented  as  a  pedant  and  a  dunce,  he  fays,  i$  no  great 

"  matter,  for  time  and  truth  put  folly  to  flight  :  to  be  accufed 

"  of  herefy  by  bigots,  hypocrites,    politician?,    and   infidels, 

<c  this  is  a  ferious  affair  ;  as  they  know  too  well,  who  have 

"  had  the  misfortune  to  feel  the  effects   of  it  ".     As    for  his  Life,  p.  599. 

lukewarmnefs  in  promoting  the  reformation,  dr.  Jortin  is  of 

opinion,  that  much  may  be  faid,  and  with  truth,  in  his  behalf. 

He  thinks,  that  Erafmus  "  was  not  intirely  free  from  the  pre- 

"  judices  of  education;  that  he  had  fome  indiftinct  and  con- 

"  fufed   notions  about  the   authority  of  the  church  catholic, 

*'  which  made  it  not  lawful  to  depart  from  her,  corrupted  as 

"  he  believed  her  to  be ;   and  that  he  was  much  {hocked  at  the 

"  violent  meafures  which  were  purfued  by  the  reformers,  as 

ct  well  as  by  the  violent  quarrels  which  arofe  among  them. 

cc  The  doctor  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  the  fear  of  lofmg  his 

"  penfions  and  coming  to  want  ever  made  Erafmus  fay  or  do 

"  things   which  he  thought  unlawful :  yet  fuppofes,  that  he 

"  might  be  afraid  of  difobliging  feveral  of  his  oldeft  and  beft 

"  friends,  who  were  againft  the  Lutheran  reformation,  fuch 

"  as  Henry  VIII,  Charles  V,  the  popes,  Wolfey,  &c.    and 

"  alfo   his  patrons,  Warham,    Montjoy,    More,    Tonftall, 

"  Fifher,    Bembus,  &c.  and   all  thefe  things  might  influence 

"  his  judgment,    though  he  himfelf  was   not  at  all  aware 

"  of  it.     There  is  no  neceffity  to  fuppofe,    that   he   acted 

"  againft   his  confcience  in  adhering  to  the  chuch  of  Rome  : 

"  no,  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  did  as  much  as  piety  and 

"  prudence  required  from  him,  in  cenfuring  her  defects.     The 

"  doctor  obferves,  that,  though  as  Proteftants  we  are  certainly 

"  much  obliged  to  Erafmus,  yet  we  are  more  obliged  to  Lu- 

"  ther,  Melancthon,  and  otner  authors  of  the  reformation. 

"  This,  fays  he,   is  true  ;  yet  it  is  as  true,  that  we  and  all  the 

<c  nations  in  Europe  are  infinitely  obliged  to   Erafmus,    for 

"  fpending  a  long  and  laborious  life,  in   oppoiing  ignorance 

"  and  fuperftition,    and    in   promoting   literature  and   true 

"  piety". 

The  works  of  Erafmus  were  publifhed  at  Leyden  in  the 
year  1706,  in  a  very  handfome  manner,  in  ten  volumes  in 
folio,  having  been  printed  under  the  care  and  infpection  of 
the  moft  learned  mr.  Le  Clerc:  and  we  think  it  proper  to  fub- 
join  the  contents  of  each  volume  here,  as  it  will  not  only 
prefent  the  reader  with  many  pieces  of  Erafmus,  which  it  was 

confident  to  infert  in  the  courfe  of  this  article,  but  alfo  in 

me  meafure  further  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  his  life. 

VOL. 
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VOL.  I. 

De  copia  verborum  &  rerum  libri  duo. 

Theodori  Gazae  grammatices  libri  duo.  *! 

Syntaxis. 

Ex  Luciano  verfa. 

Erafmi  declamatio  Lucianae  refpondens. 

De  ratione  confcribendi  epiftolas. 

De  pueris  ftatim  ac  liberaliter  inflituendis. 

De  ratione  ftudii. 

De  laude  medicinas. 

Libanii  aliquot  declamationes  verfe. 

Similium  liberunus. 

Colloquiorum  liber. 

De  recla  Latini  Grascique  fermonis  pronunciatione. 

Ciceronianus,  five  de  optimo  dicendi  genere. 

De  civilitate  morum  puerilium. 

Galeni  quasdam  Latine  verfa. 

Epitome  inelegantias  Laurentii  Vallae. 

uripidis  Hecuba  &  Iphigenia  verfibus  Latinis  reddita. 

In  nucem  Ovidii  commentarius. 

Epigrammata  varii  generis  &  argument!. 

VOL.  II. 
Adagiorum  opus,  in  quo  explicata  proverbia  4251. 

VOL.  III. 

Epiftolae  1299,  fecundum  ordinem  temporum  quo  fcriptae 
funt  digeftae,  ab  anno  1489  ad  1536  :  fubjunfta  appendicc 
epiftolarum  517,  quarum  de  tempore  non  conftat. 

VOL.  IV. 

Ex  Plutarcho  verfa. 
Apophthegmatum  libri  8. 
Stultitiae  laus. 

Ad  Philippum  Burgundionum  principem  panegyricus. 
Ad  Phi  ippum  eundem  carmen  Epicum  gratulatorium. 
Inftitutio  pnncipis  Chriftiani. 

Nicoclem  reem  de 


flve  confolatio  ad  Patron  filii  obitu 

DC- 
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Declamatiuncula  nomine  epifcopi,  refpondens  iis  qui  fibi 
nomine  populi  2Tatulati  eflent,  &  omnium  nomine  obedien- 

,         t-rr 

tiam  quam  vocant  detulntent. 

Querela  pacis  undique  gentium  ejecfce  profligataeque. 

Xenophontis  Hiero  Latine  verfus. 

Precatio  ad  Dominum  Jefum  pro  pace  ecclefiae. 

Lingua,  five  de  linguae  ufu  atque  abufu. 

De  Seneclutis  incommodis.  Carmen  Heroicum  &  lambi- 
cum  dimetrum  catale&icum,  ad  Gulielmum  Copum  Bafileen- 
iern. 

VOL.  V. 

Enchiridion  militis  Chriftiani. 

Oratio  de  virtute  ample&enda. 

Ratio  verae  theologiae. 

Paraclefis,  five  hortatio  ad  philofophiae  Chriftianrc  fludiurru 

Exomologefis,  five  modus  confitendi. 

Enarratio  Pfalmi  primi  et  fecundi. 

Paraphrafis  in  Pfalmum  3. 

Concio  in  Pfalmum  14. 

De  puritate  ecclefiae  Chrifti. 

Enarratio  in  Pfalmum  23. 

De  bello  Turcis  inferendo  confultati». 

Enarratio  inPfalmos  34  &  39. 

De  amabili  ecclefiae  concordia. 

Concio  in  Pfalmum  86. 

De  magnitudine  mifericordiarum  Domini  concio. 

Virginis  &  martyris  comparatio. 

Concio  de  puero  Jefu. 

Epiftola  confolatoria  ad  virgines  facras. 

Chriftiani  matrimonii  inftitutio. 

Vidua  Chriftiana. 

Ecclefiaftes,  five  de  ratione  concionandi. 

Modus  orandi  Deum. 

Symbolum,  five  catechifmus. 

Precationes. 

Precatio    Dominica    digefta    in   feptem   partes  Juxta  dies 
•  •  o  *          *          j 

totidem. 

Psean  virgini  matri  dicendus. 

Obfecratio  ad  virginem  Mariam  in  rebus  adverfis. 

De  contemptu  mundi. 

De  taedio  &  pavore  Chrifti  difputatio. 

Ode  de  cafa  natalitia  pueri  Jefu. 

Ex- 
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Expoftulatio  Jefu  cum  homine  pereunte. 
Hymni  varii. 

Liturgia  virginis  Lauretanas. 
Carmen  votivum  Genovevae. 

Commentarius  in  duos  hymnos  Prudentii,  de  Natali  &  Epi- 
phania  pueri  Jefu. 

Chriftiani  hominis  inftitutum,  five  fymbolum.    Carmen. 
Epitaphia  in  Odiliam. 

VOL.  VI. 

Novum  Teftamentum  ex  Grseca  Erafmi  editione,  cum  ejus 
verfione  &  annotationibus. 

VOL.  VII. 
Paraphrafis  Novi  Teftamenti. 

VOL.  VIII. 

Ex  fanck>  Joanne  Chryfoflomo  verfa. 
Ex  Sari6lo  Athanafio,  ex  Origene,  ex  Bafilio  ver/a. 
Oratio  de  pace  &  difcordia  contra  facliofos,  ad  Cornelium 
Goudanum. 

Oratio  funebris  in  funere  Berthae  de   Heien,  Goudanse,  vi- 
duae  probatifHmas. 
Carmina  varia. 

VOL.  IX. 

Epiftola  apologetica  ad  Martinum  Dorpium. 
Apologia  ad  Jacobum  Fabrum  Stapulenlem. 
Ad  Jacobi  Latomi  dialogum  de  tribus   linguis  &  ratione 
iludii  theologici. 

^^ 

Ad  Joannem  Atenfem,  pro  declaniatione  matrimonii. 

Apologia  de  cc  In  principio  erat  ferma  ". 

Apologia  prima  ad  notationes  Edvardi  Lei. 

Apologia  fecunda  &  tertia. 

Apologia  ad  Jacobum  Lapidem  Stunicam  2  &  3. 

Adverfus  Sandium  Caranzam. 

Apologia  in  Natalem  Bedam. 

Apologia  adverfus  debacchationes  Petri  Sutoris. 

Ad  antapologiam  ejus  refponfio. 

Appendix  de  fcriptis  Jodoci  Clitovei. 

Declamationes  adverfus  cenfuras  theologorum  Parifienfmm. 

Apologia    ad   Phimoftonai   cujufdam  diibutationes  de  di- 
vortio. 

Apo- 
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Apologia  ad  juvenem  Gerontodidafcalum. 
Apologia  ad  quofdam  monachos  Hifpanos. 
Apologia  prima  ad  Albertum  Pium  Carporumprincipem. 
De  efu  carnium  &  hominum  conftitutionibus ;  ad  Chriito- 
phorum  epifcopum  Bafileenfem. 

De  libero  arbitrio  diatribe,  leu  collatio. 

VOL.  X. 

Hyperafpites :  diatribe  adverfus  fervum  arbitrium  Martir.i 
Lutheri. 

Adverfus  epiitolam  ejufdem,  pneftigiarum  libelli  cujufdam 
detecHo. 

Contra  pfeudevangelicos. 

Ad  Eleutherium,  ad  Grunnium. 

Ad  Fratres  Germanise  Inferioris. 

Spongia  adverfus  adfpergines  Ulrici  Hutteni. 

Pantabalus,  feu  adverfus  febricitantis  cujufdam  libelium, 

Antibarbororum  liber  primus. 

Adverfus  Graeculos. 

Refponfio  ad  Petri  Curfii  defenfionem. 

Epiftola  de  Termini  fui  infcriptione,  ad  Alphonfum  Valde- 
fmm. 

Epiftola  ad  Henricum  Ducem. 

Melch.  A 

ERASTUS  (THOMAS)  a  celebrated  phyfician  and  Jam' in  vi 
divine,  was  born  at  Baden  in  Germany  about  the  year  1524.  • 
He  was  liberally  educated,  and  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Bail), 
when  he  was  fixteen  years  old  ;  but  he  had  fome  difficulties  to 
ilruggle  with,  on  account  of  the  narrow  circumftances  of  his 
parents.  Providence  however,  fays  Melchior  Adam,  railed 
up  a  Mecaenas  for  him,  who  fupplied  him  plentifully  with 
every  thing  he  wanted.  When  he  had  been  at  Bafil  two  years, 
he  was  feized  with  the  plague,  but  happily  recovered  from  it. 
Afterwards  he  went  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at  Bologna  ;  where 
he  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to  the  ftuciy  of  philofcphy  firft, 
and  then  of  phyfic.  He  fpent  nine  years  in  Italy  among  the 
moft  eminent  phyficians,  and  acquired  great  fkill  in  that 
fcience.  Then  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  lived 
fome  time  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of  Henneberg,  where  he 
practifed  phyfic  with  great  reputation.  Afterwards  the  elector 
Palatine,  Frederic  III,  gave  him  an  honourable  invitation  to 
his  court,  and  made  him  his  firft  phyfician  and  counfellor  :  he 
appointed  him  alfo  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidel- 
berg. Here  there  arofe  a  warm  difpute  about  the  facramenr, 
namely,  "Whether  the  terms  FLESH  and  BLOOD  ought  to 
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"  be  undcrflood  literally  or  metaphorically"?  Erafttis  en- 
gaged in  this  controverfy,  and  publifhed  a  book,  in  which  he 
contended  for  the  metaphorical  (enfe.  He  had  all  along  joined 
the  ftudy  of  divinity  to  that  of  phyfic,  and  was  efteemed  as 
good  a  divine  as  he  was  apKyficiah  :  for  which  reafon,  in  the 
venr  I  564,  when  a  conference  was  held  between  the  divines  of 
the  Palatinate  and  thofe  of  Wirtemherg,  about  the  real  pre- 
fence  in  the  Lord's  fupper,  Eraftus  was  ordered  by  the  elector 
Frederic  to  be  prefent  at  it.  Eraftus  afterwards  left  Heidelberg, 
and  returned  to  the  univerfity  of  Baiil,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, Here  he  caufed  a  Ibciety  to  be  eftablifhed  for  the  par- 
ticular ftudy  and  promotion  of  medical  knowledge,  and  fpent 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  in  the  active  purfuit  of  it :  and  here  he 
died  upon  the  3ift  of  December  in  the  year  1583. 

He  wrote  feveral  books  of  philcfophy  and  phyfic,  and  fome 
particularly  levelled  at  Paracelfus,  whofe  whimfies  and  ex- 
travagancies he  was  very  earneft  to  difcredit  and  explode. 
He  wrote,  as  we  have  obferved,  upon  fubjecte  of  divinity  ; 
but  what  made  the  moft  noife  of  all  his  performances,  and 
makes  him  chiefly  memorable  now,  is  his  book  De  excom- 
municatione  ecclefiaflica.  In  this  he  denies  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  affirms  their  cenfures  to  be  incapable  of  extending 
beyond  this  prefent  life.  For  this,  as  we  may  ealily  conceive, 
the  loudefc  anathema's  have  been  thundered  againft  him  by 
the  Papifts  ;  nor  has  he  been  fpared  by  thofe  who  were  not 
Papifrs.  Beza  wrote  againft  him  in  a  book,  intitled,  "  De 
"  vera  excommunicatione  et  Chriftiano  prefbyterio " ;  and  fo 
did  our  learned  Hammond  in  his  book,  "  Of  the  power  of  the 

keys ".  Eraftus  knew  well  enough,  that  a  work  of  that 
import  was  not  likely  to  be  relifhed  by  divines  of  any  order  ; 
and  therefore  ordered  it  not  to  be  publifhed,  till  after  his  death. 
Melchior  Adam  fays,  that  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  publifhed  by 
his  widow ;  which  looks  as  if  it  was  ufhered  into  the  world 
from  an  unknown  editor. 

E  REMIT  A  (DANIEL)  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  fe- 
cretary  to  the  duke  of  Florence,  flourished  about  the   begin- 
ning ot  the   feventeenth  century,     and    was    a  pretty   good 
writer;  but  neither  his  conduct  nor   morals   were   confident 
(  (         with  the  profeffion    of  the  Belles  lettres,    to    which  he  had 
4ia.  '  himlelf.     Scaliger  had    a   great  efteem  for  him,  and 

icommended  him  in  the  ftronseft  terms  to  Cafaubon  ;  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  very  forry,  upon  hearing  that  the 
young  man  was  turned  Roman-atholic.  Cafaubon,  at 

Sea- 
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Scaliger's  recommendation,  took  him  into  his  friendnYip, 
procured  him  an  imployment,  and  endeavoured  to  get  him  into 
mr.  de  Montaterre's  family  in  quality  of  preceptor.  The 
affair  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  Eremita 
found  means  to  ingratiate  himfdf  with  mr.  de  Vic,  \vho 
was  going  ambaflador  into  Switzerland.  De  Vic,  being  a 
man  of  great  bigotry,  and  fired  with  a  zeal  for  making  con- 
verts, foon  won  over  Eremita,  by  means  of  a  fingle  con- 
ference with  one  of  the  bawling  enthuiiafts  of  that  age,  a 
Portuguefe  monk.  This  circumirance  vexed  Cafaubon  to 
the  heart,  who  knew  the  abilities  of  the  converter,  and 
thofe  of  the  convert :  he  knew,  that  Eremita  was  a  better 
fcholar  than  the  monk,  and  yet  he  was  informed,  that  the 
monk  gave  Eremita  a  fall  at  the  firft  onfet.  But  he  foon 
found  the  reafon,  why  fo  flight  a  refinance  had  been  made  : 
for  Eremita  deiired  nothing  more  than  to  perfuade  himfelf, 
that  the  richer!  religion  is  at  the  fame  time  the  befr.. 

^^ 

However,  though  Eremita  had  changed  his  religion,  he 
{till  retained  a  veneration  for  Scaliger  :  of  which  he  gave  a 
public  teftimony,  even  after  the  death  of  Scaliger,  in  defen- 
ding him  againft  Scioppius.  But  he  got  nothing  by  this  : 
for  Scioppius  publifhed  a  great  many  things  of  him,  which  did 
no  honour  to  his  character.  He  relates,  that  he  had  feen  him  Scioppius, 
at  Rome  in  1606:  Eremita,  fays  he,  came  to  me  with  the  "J  °?° 
two  Rubens's,  in  order  to  go  to  Tivoli;  and  ihefe  gentlemen  Amphitod 
were  greatly  fhocked  at  the  lewdnefs  of  his  converfation.  Ke  Sciopp. 
was  for  ever  talking  of  Petronius  and  Aretine's  poflures ;  nay,  P*  33S» 
he  drew  the  moft  obfcene  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  public 
houfes  where  they  lodged.  Having  difappeared  for  fome  time 
after,  it  was  concluded,  that  poverty  had  forced  him  to  Shel- 
ter himfelf  in  fome  Carthufian  monaftery  ;  but  it  was  found, 
that  he  was  retired  to  Sienna,  where  he  made  his  court  to 
archbifhop  Afcano  Piccolomini,  who  recommended  him  to 
Silvio  Piccolomini,  great  chamberlain  to  the  duke  of  Florence. 
By  this  means  he  obtained  a  penfion  from  that  prince,  as  a 
reward  for  a  panegyric,  written  hy  him  on  the  nuptials  of  the 
great  duke  with  Magdalen  of  Auftria,  and  publifhed  in  the 
year  1608,  He  follicited  fo  earnestly  to  be  fent  into  Ger- 
many with  the  deputy,  who  went  to  acquaint  the  feveral 
princes  of  the  empire  with  the  death  of  the  great  duke's  father, 
that  his  requeft  was  granted.  At  his  return  to  Florence,  he 
told  a  hundred  idle  Hones  concerning  the  drunkennefs  of  the 
Germans,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the  Italians.  He  fet 
up  at  Florence  for  a  man  who  was  profoundly  {killed  in  af- 
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fairs  of  government ;    and   promifed  a  Commentary,  which 
Ibid.  345.    fhould  exceed  whatever  had  been  writ  upon  Tacitus.     As  h« 
looked  upon  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  as  fabulous,  fo  he  toolc 
a  delight  in  exclaiming  againft  the  inquifitors  and  the  clergy  -y 
and  had  «•  hundred  tales  ready  upon  thofe  occafions,  all  which 
Ibid.  363.    he  could  let  oft  to  advantage. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  Scioppius  has  given  of  Erermta ;  ana, 
t.  <h  ihe  flanderous  and  fatrrical  caff  of  mind,  for  which 
Scioipius  was  remarkable,  may.  in  moft  cafes  of  this  nature, 
;  ;kc  his  evidence  fufpecled,  yet  Cafaubon  has  related  fome 
p  :culars,  which  give  an  air  of  probability  to  what  is  told 
he:: .  Eremita  died  of  the  venereal  difeafe  at  Leghorn,  in  the 
ar  1613.  Gnevius  publifhed  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1701, 
.1  od"tavo  volume  of  Eremita's  Opera  varia  ;  among  which 
were,  Aulicae  vitae  ac  civilis,  libri  IV.  Thefe  works  were  in 
manufcript  in  the  duke  of  Florence's  library,  and  communi- 
cated by  Magliabecchi  to  Graevius,  who,  in  a  preface,  has 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  {landers  of  Scioppius.  The  four 
books  De  Aulica  vita  ac  civili  are  written  with  great  purity 
and  elegance  of  ftile,  and  abound  with  curious  knowledge, 
which  makes  them  entertaining  as  well  as  ufeful.  Mr.  Bayle 
mentions  two  other  works  of  our  author,  which,  he  fays,  de- 
ferve  to  be  read  :  Epiftolica  relatio  de  itinere  Germanico,  quod 
legdtione  magni  Etrurias  ducis  ad  Rodolphum  II.  imperatorem 
Germanise  anno  1609  peraftum  fuit;  and  his  epiftle  de  Hel- 
veticorum,  Rhetorum,  Sedonenfium  fitu,  republica,  &  mori- 
bus.  His  Latin  poems  were  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
Deliciae  poetarum  Belgicorum. 

ERIGENA  (JOHN)  called  alfo  Scotus,  was  an  Englifh- 
man,  according  to  fome,  and  born  at  Ergene,  a  town  border- 
ing upon  Wales ;    a  Scotfman,    as  others  fay,  and  born  at 
Aire;  an  Irimman,  according  to  others,  and  taking  his  name 
Cave,  Hift.  from  Ireland,  which  was  formerly  called  Eri.     Whichever  he 
tom*T\i.       was>  he  was.an  uncommon  man  in  his  day;  for  he  flourifhed 
p.  45.         about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  very  learned 
in  a  very  barbarous  age.     He  left  his  own  country  when  he 
was  young,  and   went  into  France,  where   he  was'  kindly  re- 
ceived and  greatly  encouraged  by  Charles   the  Bald.     That 
monarch  was  fo  fond  of  him,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
parts  and  learning,  that  he  admitted  him  to  an  intimacy  with 
him,  and  made  him  the  conftant  companion  both  of  his  plea- 
fures  and  of  his  bufmefs.     About  the  year  850,  when  the  pre- 
deitinanan  controverfy  was  agitated,  Erigena  engaged  warmly 
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In  it ;  and  drew   great   ill-will   upon  himfelf,  although  the 
books  of  his  antagonifts  were  condemned.    This  was  fuppofed 
to  have  proceeded  partly  from  fome  philofophical  dogma's  in 
his  writings,  not  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  church, 
and  partly  from  envy  conceived  againft  him  for  his  intimacy 
with  the  king.     In  the  year  877,  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
he  returned  to  England  ;  and,  fome  time  after,  was  employed 
by  king  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal  arts.     For 
this  purpofe  he  was  appointed  to  prefide  at  Oxford,  over  the 
ftudies  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  in  particular;  that  univer- 
fity  being  either  lately  founded,  or  lately  reftored  by  Alfred. 
Three  years  he  fpent  in  this  htuation  ;  but  fome  difputes  and 
difturbances  arifing  at  Oxford,  he  left  that  place,  and  retired 
to  a  monaftery  at  Malmefbury.     There  he  opened  a  fchool ; 
and,  behaving  harfhly  and  with  feverity  to  his  fcholars,  was 
ftabbed  by  them  with  the  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  died,     His  death  happened  upon  the 
4th  of  November  883,  according  to  fome  ;  886,  according  to 
others.     Some  fay,  that   his  fcholars  were  inftigated  to  this 
defperate  act  by  the  monks,   who  had  conceived  an  hatred 
againft  him,  as  well  for  his  learning  as  his  heterodoxy  :  never- 
thelefs,  if  this  was  fo,  we  are  told,  that  a  miracle  was  wrought 
at  his  funeral  by  the  deicent  of  fire  from  heaven,  which  chan- 
ged their  way  of  thinking  about  him ;  for  they  not  only  buried 
him  in  a  more  honourable  place  than  they  intended,  but  confl- 
dered  him  alfo  as  a  faint  and  martyr.     And  fuch  he  continued 
to  be  in  the  church  of  Rome,  till  fome  wifer  heads  of  late 
difcovered  in  him  principles  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  tranfubftantiation ;  and  then  Baronius  ftruck  him  out  of  the 
martyrology.     He  wrote  five  books  De  divifione  naturae,  feu 
-de  rerum  natura  ;  and  tranflated  from  the  Greek  the  Ambi- 
gua  S.  Maximi,  feu  fcholia   ejus  in  diificiles  locos  S.  Georgii 
Nazianzeni.     Thefe   two  works  were  printed  at  Oxford  in 
folio,  in  the  year  i68r.     He  wrote  alfo  a  book  '  about  pre- 

*  deftination ;'  tranflated  into  Latin    four  pieces  of  Dionyfms 
the  Areopagite,  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bald  -3  and 
wrote  alfo,  at  the  command  of  the  fame  Charles,   a  book 

*  upon  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,'  in  which  he  maintained 
the  fame  doctrine  with  Bertram  ;  but  his  book  was  afterwards 
condemned  in  the  days  of  Lanfranc. 

ERPENIUS  (THOMAS)  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Dutch, 
Thomas  of  Erpe,  was  a  moft  learned  writer,  and  incompara 
fely  (killed  in  the  oriental  tongues.     He  was  defcended  from 
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noble  families  at  Boifleduc  in  Brabant,  which  place  his  parents 
had  quitted  on  account  of  the  Proteftant  religion  they  had  em- 
braced ;  and  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  Holland,  on  the  i  ith  of 
c.  j.  v-  ir.i  September  1584.     From  his  earlieft  years,  he  (hewed  a  pecu- 
'       ;°  ;'r     liar  difpcfition  for  learning  ;  which  induced  his  father,  though 
FrpT       a-  no  fchclar  himfelf,  to  fend  him  at  ten  years  of  age  to  Leyden, 
•  where  h-j  began  his  ftudies,  and  profecuted   them  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  his  matters  were  extremely  furprized.     At  the 
age  of  eio-hteen,  he  was  admitted   into  the  univerfity  of  that 
city  ;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philoibphy,  on  the 
8th  of  July  1608.     Voffius  informs  us,  that,  not  long   after 
he  became  a  itudent  in  that  place,  he  grew  ib  diffident  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  his  ftudies,  as  to  have  thoughts  of  laying  them  in- 
tirely  afide ;  but  that,  reluming  freih  courage,  he  made  him- 
i  .r  mafter  of  ieverai  branches    of  literature,  and  particularly 
metaphyfics.     For  this  purpofe  he  read  over,  not  only  Arifto  - 
tic,  but  likewife  a  creat  number  of  his  interpreters,  with  all 
the  commentariss  of  Suarez;  in  which,  it  ieems,  he  was  io 
converfant,  that,  ieverai  years  after  he  had  gene  through  his 
courie  of  philofophy,  and   was  engaged   in  other  ftudies,  he 
could  give  a  diftinc~{  account  of  the  contents  of  almoft  every 
pzge  of  that  vaft  work. 

He  had  already  pafled  through   a  courfe  of  divinity,  and 
gained  a  connderable  (kill  in  the  oriental  languages  ;  to  which 
he  had  applied  himfelf,  at  the  perfuafton  of  Joieph  Scaliger, 
who  foreiaw  how  great  a  man  he  would  prove  in  that  branch 
of  learning.     He  afterwards  travelled  into  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  ;  in  which  countries  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nioft  learned  men  there.   While  he  was  at 
London,    he  became   acquainted    with    mr.  William  Bedell, 
who  was  excellently  (killed  in  the  oriental  tongues.     He  con- 
tinued a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  learned  Arabic  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Jacobine,  named  Barbatus ;  and  gained  the  friendfhip  of 
Ilaac  Cafaubon,  amons;  whole  letters   are  fcv^ral  to  Erpenius. 
In  a  letter  dated  the   yth  of  April  1610,  he   exhorts  him  to 
profecute  his  ftudies  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  telling  him,  that 
it  would  be  of  the  greateft  importance  to  learning  ;  that, 
ir  he  looked  round  the  Chriitian  world,  he  would  find  -no 
perfon  who  had  taken  the  proper  method  to  gain  the  wifhed- 
r  point  in  that  kind  of  literature  ;  that  Jofeph  Scalier  had 
their  hopes  ;  that  Bedell,  though   a  man  of 
•ai-nmg,  proceeded  ib  (lowly,  and   followed    fuch  a 
tudies,    that   they    knew  not  what    to  expect 
>mnim.  that  the  German,  who  made  fo  great  a  noife, 
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"  was  not  to  be  depended  on  -,  that  the  Italians,  after  raifmg 
"  great  expectations,  had  of  a  fudden  deferted  them  ;  in  (hort, 
"  that  himfelf  was  the  only  perfon  who  had  laid  a  folid  and 
"  firm  foundation  for  a  future  fuperftru&ure."  During  his 
ftay  at  Venice,  by  the  afTiftance  of  fome  learned  Jews  and 
Turks,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkifh,  Perfian, 
and  Ethiopic  languages;  and  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  Italy 
to  fuch  advantage,  that  he  was  offered  a  ftipend  of  500  ducats 
a  year,  to  tranflate  fome  Arabic  books  into  Latin. 

After  four  years  fpent  in  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Leyden 
on  the  4th  of  July  1612  ;  about  which  time  there  was  a  defign 
to  have  him  fent  for  into  England,  and  to  have  an  honourable 
ftipend  fettled  on  him  -,  but,  in  February  following,  he  was  Meurfu'  A- 

i/-i  /-i  f       J    f   -r          i  r  rr      thenae  Bata— 


chofen,  by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  profeflbr  vjg 
of  the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  tongues,  except  the  Hebrew,  L.  Bat. 
of  which  there  v/as  already  a  profeflbr.  He  filled  this  chair  1625,  410 
with  great  applaufe,  and  foon  after  fet  up,  at  an  extraordinary 
expence,  a  prefs  for  the  eaftern  languages,  at  which  he  printed 
a  great  many  excellent  works.  In  October  1616,  he  married 
a  daughter  cf  a  co.unfellor  in  the  court  of  Holland,  by  whom  he 
had  i even  children,  three  ofvwhich  furvived  him.  In  1619, 
the  curators  of  the  univerfity  creeled  a  fecond  chair  for  the  He- 
brew language,  of  which  they  appointed  him  profeflbr.  In 
1620,  he  was  fent  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  ftates  of 
Holland  into  France,  to  follicit  Peter  du  Moulin  or  Andrew 
Rivet  to  undertake  the  profeflbrfhip  of  divinity  at  Leyden  :  but 
not  prevailing  then,  he  was  fent  again  the  year  following,  and, 
after  fix  months  flay  in  France,  procured  Rivet,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  French  churches,  to  remove  to  Leyden.  Some 
time  after  his  return,  the  ftates  of  Holland  appointed  him  their 
interpreter,  and  employed  him  to  tranflate  the  letters  they  re- 
ceived from  the  feveral  princes  of  Africa  and  Afia,  and  alfo  to 
write  letters  in  the  oriental  languages  :  and  the  emperor  ^of 
Morocco  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  purity  of  his  Arabic  ftyle, 
that  he  {hewed  his  letters  to  his  nobles,  as  a  prodigious  cu- 
riofity,  for  their  elegance  and  propriety.  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
employments,  he  was  feized  with  a  contagious  difcafe,  which 
was  then  epidemical  :  and,  being  carried  to  Leyden,  died 
there  on  the  13(11  of  November  1624,  at  no  more  than  forty 
years  of  age.  All  the  learned  lamented  him,  and  wrote  the 
higheft  elogiums  upon  him ;  as  indeed  he  well  deferved  them, 
for  he  was  not  only  mofr  eminent  as  a  fcholar,  but  alfo  a  wor- 
thy, honeft,  good  kind  of  man.  We  have  already  obferved, 
that  he  rejected  an  advantageous  offer  inadeliim  in  Italy  :  he 
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rejected  another  from  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  archbifliop  of 
Seville,  who  invited  him  into  that  kingdom,  to  explain  cer- 
tain Arabic  infcriptions.  Gerard- John  Voffius  made  his  fune- 
ral oration  in  Latin,  printed  at  Leyden  1625,  in  4to  5  and 
the  fame  year  were  publifhed,  at  the  fame  place,  in  410,  Peter 
Scriverius's  Manes  Erpeniani,  cum  epicediis  variorum. 

He  publifhed  a  great  many  works,  which  have  fpiead  his 
name  all  over  the  world;  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  ca- 
talogue :  i.  Annotations  ad  lexicon  Arabicum  Fiancifci  Ra- 

O 

phelengii.    Leyden,    1613,  410,    printed   with   the  Lexicon. 

2.  Grammatica  Arabica,   1613,  4to.     3.  Proverbiomm  Ara- 

bicorum  centuris  II,  Arabice  &  Latine,  cum  fcnoliis  Jofephi 

Scaligeri  &  Thomse  Erpenii ;    1614,  410.     Scaliger  having 

tranflated  and  written  notes  upon  part  of  the  Arabian  proverbs, 

Cafaubon  engaged  Erpenius,  Scaliger  being  dead,  to  ccmpleat 

that  work.     4.  Lockmanni  fabulae  &  felecta  quaedam  Arabum 

adagia,    cum   interpretatione   Latina   &    notis ;    1615,    8vo. 

Amfterdam  1636  &  1656  in  410,  with  the  Arabic  grammar  juft 

mentioned.     5.  Giarumia  grammatica  de  centum  regentibus, 

five  linguae  Arabiae  particulis,  Arabice  &  Latine,  cum  notis; 

1617,  410.     Giarumia  is  an  Arabic  grammar,  which  takes 

its  name  from  its  author,  and  is  highly  efteemed  in  Afia  and 

Africa.    6.  Novum  Teftamentum  Arabice  3   1615,410.    This 

is  an  ancient  Arabic  verfion,  whofe  author  is  not  known.     7. 

3iftpria  Jofephi  patriarchse  ex  Alcorano,  Arabice,  cum  ver- 

fione  Latina  &  notis  ;   1617,  4to-     8-   Canones  de  literarum 

apud  Arabes  natura  &  permutatione  ;   1618,  410.     9. 

Rudimenta  linguae  Arabicae  j   1620,  8vo.    IQ.  Verfio'&  note 

ad  Arabicam  paraphrafin  in  evangelium  Joannis ;   1620.      u. 

Grammatica  Hebraea;   1621,  8vo.     12.  Orationes  tres  de  lin- 

guarum  Hebrasae  atque  Arabicae  dignitate  ;   1621,  8vo.      13. 

'entateuchus  Mdfis  Arabice;  1622,  4to.  This  verfion  is 
ancient,  and  was  made  by  a  Chriftian.  14.  Elmacini  hiftoria 
baracenica,  &c.  1625,  folio.  15.  Pfalmi  Davidis  Svriace, 
cum  verfione  Latina;  1625,  4to.  16.  Grammatica 'Chal- 
4aea  &  Syra  ;  1628,  8to.  17.  De  peregrinatione  Gallica  uti- 

iter  inftituenda  tradtatus ;  1631,  i2mo.  18.  Przcepta  de 
lingua  Graecorum  communi  ;  1662,  8vo.  19.  Arcanum 
^unaatioms  revelatum,  &c.  1624,  4to.  Some  of  thefe, 
the  reader  fees,  are  poflhumous  :  he  had  a  defign  to  have  pub- 

Ihed  ane.Jmon  of  the  Koran,  with  an  accurate  Latin  verfion 

ana  notes,  and  a  confutation  of  it  where  it  was  ncceffarv  ;  a 

•iaurus  grammaticus  for  the  Arabic  tongue  ;  and  a  Lexi- 

coa  o,  .he  *me  language.     But  he  was  prevented  by  death 

from 
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from  executing  thefe  defigns  j  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Chappelow,  in  the  preface  to  his  Elcmenta  linguae  Arabicae 
ex  Erpenii  rudimentis,  ut  plurimum,  defumpta.  Cujus  praxi 
grammatics  novam  legendi  praxin  addidit  Leonardus  Chappe- 
lovv,  linguae  Arabics  apud  Cantabrigienfis  profeflbr  ;  Lond. 
1730,  8vo. 

ESSENES,  a  feet  among  the  Jews,  as  the  Pharifees  and 
Sadducees  were,    yet  not  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
evangelifrs.     Some  impute  this  filence,   obferved  about  them,  Jofephus  de 
to  their  having  given  no  oppofition  to  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  ;  ^' 
for  they  are  faid  to  have  minded  nothing  but  their  own  private  ju'da, us^ 
concerns,  and  not  to  have  mixed  with  the  Jewifh  people,  or  pafiim. 
meddled  at  all  with  {rate  affairs.    Their  origin  is  very  obfcure,  Cleric.  Hift 
it  not  being  known  from  whence  they  took  their  name,  or  at  Ecdef.  Pro 
•what  time  they  begun  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  date  of 
their  rife  muft   be  fixed  later  than  the  Babyloniih  captivity, 
becaufe  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention,  in  any  writer,  of  their 
fubfifting  before.     The  Effenes  were  divided  into  two  forts, 
namely,  Praclics  and  Theoretics.     The  iirft  lived  in  cities, 
the   other   in  folitary   places  :    the  firft  fpent   their   time  in 
handicrafts,  the  other  in  contemplation  only.     The  Pra&ics 
had  dinner   and   fupper,  the  Theoretics  only  fupper.     The 
Effenes   were    again   divided  into    thofe  who  allowed   mar- 
riage, and  thole  who  led  finale  lives.     The  former  allowed 
marriage,  for  the  fake  of  procreation  only  j  and  never  lay  with 
their  wives   after   conception,  to  {hew,  that  their  commerce 
y:ith  them  proceeded  more  from   a  principle  of  duty,  than  to 
gratify  any  fenfual  appetite.     They  were  likewife  particularly 
careful  not  to  approach  their  wives,  if  they  had  reafon  to  fuf- 
pecl:  them  unhealthy,  or  under  any  indifpofition  for  breeding ; 
but  always  {raid  till  they  were  perfectly  in  order.     For  the  Ef- 
fenes in  general,  they  profefTed  a  community  of  goods  ;  (hun- 
ned  for  the  moft  part  marriage,  and  all  pleafures  whatfoever; 
wore  white  garments,  forbad  oaths,  drank  nothing  but  water, 
had  their  elders   in  fingular  refpedi:,  and,  above   all,  were  fo 
ilrlct  in  their  obfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  that  they  prepared 
their  meat  on  the  eve,  would  not  remove  a  vefTel   out  of  its 
place,  nor  even  cafe  or  fupply  nature  upon  it,  unlefs  they  were 
prefTed  beyond  meafure.     Philo  tells  us  alfo,  that  they  offered 
no  facrifices  to  God,  but  thofe  of  a  pure  and  upright  heart; 
which,  if  true,  {hews,  that  they  had  wandered  widely  from 
Judaifm.     Jofephus  however  reprefents  the  matter  fomewhat 
caherwife ;   and  fays,  that  they  did,  upon  certain  occafions, 

bring 
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bring  prcfents  to  the  temple.     Upon  the  whole,  as  Le  Clerc 

lays,  they  were  a  znelanchcly  enthufiafric  kind  of  people,  not 

cr  common  life,  or  the  cultivation  of  thofe  virtues  which 

:-'.:  to  human  nature  :  though   Philo  and  Jofephus   have 

fa;          '.  high  things  of  them,     But  men,  foolifh  and  mad, 

ihvays  been  ready  to  corrupt  true  religion  with  the   chi- 

s  of  their  o-.vn  deluded  imaginations  :  they  did  it  always, 

they  do  it  now  as  much  as  ever.  ' 

T   ESTAMPES  (ANXEofPhTeleu,  duchefs  of)  miftrefs  to' 

I.  of  France,  is   fuppofed  to  have  caught  the  heart  of 

th?t  prince,  a  little  after,  or,  as  fome  fay,  a  little  before,  his 

rclcafcd  from  imprifonment  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1526. 

er  name  was  mademoifelle  de  Heilli.     She  was  at  that  time 

o-     of  the^  maids  of  honour  to  Louifa  of  Savoy,  the  queen- 

and  had  attended  that   princefs,  when  fhe  went   to 

king  her  fon,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Spain.     The 

ng  dallied  with  her  as  often  as  he  pleafed ;  and,  though  no 

loubted  of  it,  he  yet  found  a  hufband  for  her,  whom  he 

:ed  duke  of  Eftampes.     She  continued  her  amorous  com- 

th  the  king  after  her  marriage ;   and  foe  role  to  the 

-cgree  of  favour,  which  lafted  as  long  as  that  prince's 

die  is  one  of  thofe  inftances  which  prove,  that  the 

or  a  miftrefs  may  be  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom;  as 

ie /oi     v;ng  narration  will  make  Efficiently  appear." 

•srJs  the  end  of  Francis's  reign,  there  were,  as  Meze- 

us,  two  parties  in  the  court ;  that   of  the  lady 

:s,  the  king's  miftrefe;  and  that  of  Diana  de  Poitiers, 

the  dauphin,  afterwards  Henry  II.     The  former  of 

•s,   perceiving  that  the  infirmities  of  Francis  increafed 

,  ^.nd  having  juft  reafon  to  fear  the  woril  after  his  death, 

ter  would  be  all-powerful,  fet  on  foot  a  fecret  cor- 

nce  ^vith  the  emperor  Charles  V.     She  knew  the  an- 

:h  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,    who 

t0  o  Ch  °ther '  and  this  k^d  ^  the  bafis 
iation.     She  prevailed    with  the    emperor  to  fa- 

^  a  faaion :  and'  the  inflant  file 

-         ^f    ?^^5  |MiniM  to  befiow  the  in- 
^i^nefe,  or  that  of  the  Low  Countries,  on 
7  prn.ce,  fhe   engaged  in  fo  clofe   a.  correfpond  nee 

S&^^^^m him  punaua]i^  °f  the 

Se     "^Uaf  T11S  %$%&&  ^d  «>*&',  and  indeed 
^   -        ;:-;r^;  Deceived  by  her  a,ent  the  count  de  Bof- 
•        b,  *®  hnn  fo  %nal  a  piece  of  fervice,  that  it   f^ved 

his 
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his  perfon  and  his  whole  army.  Ke  was  at  that  time  in 
Champagne,  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  army ;  bur  he 
wanted  provisions,  en  which  account  his  foldiers  were  going 
to  defert,  when  the  count  'wrote  him  a  letter.  This  letter  fet 
forth,  that  the  dauphin  had  got  together  a  vaft  quantity  of 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  neccFary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army, 
in  Epernay;  that  this  town  was  very  weak  in  itfelf,  but  that 
the  French  imagined  the  emperor  would  not  attempt  to  fur- 
prize  it,  becaufe  the  river  Maine  lay  between  it  and  his  army ; 
that  orders  had  been  given  to  break  down  the  only  bridge  they 
could  march  over,  but  that  the  duchefs  had  fo  artfully  pre- 
vented the  executing  of  this,  that  the  bridge  might  flill  be  fer- 
viceable;  from  all  which  the  count  concluded,  that  his  im- 
perial majefty  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  procure  refrefh- 
ments  as  foon  as  poffble  for  his  army,  and  to  reduce  the 
French  to  the  fame  neceffity,  from  which  he  would  free  him- 
felf.  The  emperor  made  his  advantage  of  the  information  ; 
and  appeared,  at  a  time  when  he  was  leaft  fufpecled,  before 
Epernay,  whole  inhabitants  were  in  fuch  a  terror,  that  they 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Immediately  after  this,  he  received 
a  fecond  letter  from  the  count,  informing  him,  that  there  was 
in  Chateau-Thierri  another  magazine  of  meal  and  corn,  full 

O  * 

as  confiderable  as  that  of  Epernay ;  that  no  troops  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  it  at  this  time  ;  and  that,  fhould  the  dauphin 
lofe  it,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  follow  his  imperial 
majefty's  army  fo  clofe,  as  to  hinder  its  main  progrefs.  The 
emperor  took  this  town  with  as  little  difficulty  as  he  had  taken 
Epernay,  and  found  provifions  even  beyond  his  hopes.  The 
court  of  France  was  prodigioufly  perplexed  at  thefe  events, 
and  did  whatever  could  be  done  in  fuch  a  juncture;  but  fe- 
crecy,  which  was  to  be  the  foul  of  that  grand  expedition,  was 
not  obferved  :  for  the  dauphin  did  nothing  but  in  concert  with 
the  king  his  father,  and  the  king  did  not  concert  the  moft  in- 
confiderable  mealure,  but  the  duchefs  immediately  acquainted 
the  emperor  with  it  by  the  count  oe  Bofiu's  means.  Paris  was 
in  fuch  a  consternation,  that  the  richeft  citizens  fled  from  it 
with  their  moft  valuable  efFecl.s ,  and  in  their  flight,  as  Meze- 
ray  relates,  were  plundered,  and  had  their  women  ravifhed. 
See  the  mifchiefs  which  even  a  whore  can  effecSr.,  when  once 
fhe  gets  a  great  king  into  her  pofleiiion.  The  monarchy  of 
France  rriuft,  truly,  have  been  fubverted,  to  gratify  the  refent- 
ment,  or  ferve  the  ambitious  views,  of  madam  d'Eftampes  the 
king's  miftrefs  ;  for  fuch,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  would  have 
been  the  confequence,  if  fecret  jealoufies  had  not  luckily  broke 

out 
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(v:t  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
was  then  on  the  coafts  of  Picardy,  where  he  had  taken  fome 
cities,  and  with  whom  Charles  had  beforehand  divided  the 
kingdom.  Francis  extricated  himfelf,  as  it  happened, 
prettv  well  out  of  thefe  difficulties  j  and  obtained  peace  in  the 
month  of  September  1544,  when  the  treaty  of  Crefly  was 
concluded. 

As  theduchefs  d'Eftampes  had  behaved  very  ill  towards  her 
hufband,  fhe  had  no  reiburce  left  after  the  death  of  Francis ; 
and  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  paffing  the  remainder  of 
her  days  at  a  country-feat,  where  Mezeray  fays  {he  lived  fome 
years  in  the  fecret  exercife  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  corrupt- 
ing many  other  perfons  by  her  example.  The  duke  d'Eftampes 
ordered  an  information  to  be  taken  out  againft  her  afterwards, 
which  is  memorable  for  this  extraordinary  circumftance,  that 
Henry  II.  iubmitted  to  be  examined  as  an  evidence  in  his  fa- 
vour :  however,  the  profecution  was  dropped,  upon  its  being 
intimated  to  Henry,  that  the  leaving  to  the  vengeance  of  pub- 
lic juilice  the  object  his  father  had  tenderly  loved  for  fo  many 
years,  would  blemiih  the  beginning  of  his  reJs;n  with  an  af- 
front to  his  memory  ;  and  fo  this  infamous  and  wicked  woman 
efcaped  the  punimment  ihe  richly  deferred. 

ETHEREGE    (Sir  GEORGE)   a  celebrated  Englifh 
wit,  and  eminent  in' particular  for  his  comic  genius,  though  he 
flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II,  is  yet   a 
p.'rfon  of  whom  we  have  very  confufed  and  imperfect  memo- 
rials. ^    He  is  faid  to  have  been  defcended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  born,  about  the  year 
1636,  not  very  far  from  London,  fmce  fome  of  his  relations 
appear  to  have  been  fettled  in   Middlefex.     'Tis    thought  he 
had  fome  education   at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  j^but  it 
feems  alfo,  that  he  travelled  into   France,    and  perhaps  into 
landers  too,  in  his  younger  years.     At  his  return,  he  ftudied 
.-.d.rs      iw  ™r  a  whlle  at  the  inns  of  court :  but   his  natural   talents, 
•f  the  En-    an    the  polite  company  he  kept,  foon  diverted  him  to  the  fhidy 

•  of  the  belles  lettres.     In  the  year  1664,  he  publifhed  his  firft 

•  dramatic  performance,  intitled,  «  The  comical  revenge  :  or, 

»ve  in  a  tub  ».     This  play  was  dedicated  to  Charles,  after- 
wards earl  of  Dorfet ;  and  the  fuccefs  it  met  with  not  only  in- 
troduced him  to  that  nobleman,  but  alfo  to  the   leading;  wits 
Tiong  the  quality  and  gentry  in  thofe  times,  who  made  their 
ures  the  chief  bufmds  of  their  lives,  fuch  as  Villiers  duke 

of 
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of  Buckingham,  Wilmot  carl  of  Rochefter,  Sir  Charles  Sid- 
ley,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Sir  Car.  Scroop,  &c. 

In  the  year  1668,  he  produced  another  comedy,  called, 
"  She  would  if  fhe  could  ; '  which  gained  him  no  Ids  ap- 
plaufe  than  the  former  among  the  judges  ;  though,  as  we  learn 
from  a  contemporary  writer,  it  fuffered  fo  much  from  an  im- 
perfect, reprefentation,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  favour  of 
the  court,  it  could  never  have  preferved  its  credit  with  the  ge- 
nerality. Mr.  Phillips  fays  of  thefe  two  comedies,  that  "  for  ShadweJr* 

"  pleafant  wit  and  no  bad  oeconomy  they  are  judged  not  un-  P/e*a,ce,ro 
,  ,  ,          ,    J          J  •  i  Y>        /^>"j  rhehu- 

"  worthy  the   approbation   they  have  met   with    .      oiidon  f:  morifi." 

agrees  with  Langbaine,  that  this  laft  is  a  comedy  of  the  firft  Et  phijiips's 
rank ;    and   Langbaine  further  wifhes  "  for  the  public  fatif-  colleaio/ 
"  faction,  that  this  great  matter  would  oblige  the  world  with  the  poets., 

^^  *^^  n     11     T^     f  ** 

*•  more  of  his  performances  ;  which  would  put  a  flop  to  the 

"  crude  and  indigefted  plays,  that,  for  want  of  better,  cum- 

"  ber  the  ilage  ".     Whatever  fatisfcction  however  the  wit  qf  Langbaioe  . 

Etherege  might  give  to  the  gayer  part  of  mankind,  the  graver  account 

were  highly  offended  at  his  wantonnefs,  and  at  the  tendency  En 

*  !•  A  1  *  \ 

of  his  plays  to  encourage  immorality.  And  a  certain  author 
of  a  later  date,  fpeaking  of  lufcious  defcriptions  and  errpreffions 
that  gratify  a  fenlual  appetite,  obferves,  that  "  this  expedient 
"  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  wit,  has  been  ufed  more  or  lels 
"  by  moft  of  the  authors  who  have  fucceeded  on  the  ftage  : 
"  though,  fays  he,  I  know  but  one,  who  has  profefTedly  written 
cc  a  play  upon  the  bafis  of  the  defire  of  multiplying  our  fpecies; 
"  and  that  is  the  polite  fir  George  Etherege  :  if  I  underftand 
"  what  the  lady  would  be  at  in  the  play,  called,  She  would 
"  if  fhe  could.  Other  poets  have  here  and  there  given  an 
*c  intimation,  that  there  is  this  defign  under  all  the  difguifes 
"  and  affectations  which  a  lady  may  put  on  :  but  no  author 
"  except  this  has  made  fure  work  of  it,  and  put  the  imagi- 
"  nations  of  the  audience  upon  this  one  purpofe,  from  the 
"  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  comedy.  It  has  always  fared 
cc  accordingly :  for  whether  it  be,  that  all  who  go  to  this 

D  J  '  O  t 

"  piece,  would  if  they  could  ;  or,  that  the  innocent  goes  to  it, 
"  to  guefs  only  what  fhe  would  if  fhe  could,  the  play  has 
"  always  been  well  received  ". 

In  the  year  1676,  he  publifhed  his  third  and  laft  comedy,  * 
"  The  man  of  mode  :  or,  fir  Fopling  Flutter"  ;  which  ex- 
alted  his  reputation,  even  above  what  the  former  had  done. 
What  rendered  this  play  very  popular,  was,  thi:  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  drawn  fome  of  the  chief  chambers  from  the  life, 
and  to  have  fhadowed  out,  under  feigned  nuiiies,  i^.ne  of  his 

con- 
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contemporaries  and  acquaintance.     Thus,  Beau  Hewit,   the 
moft  notorious  fop  of  his  time,  v/as  fuppofed   to  be    defigned 
under  his  firft  character  :  Doremant  to  be  drawn  for  his  friend 
the  lord   Rochefter,    under  which  are    characterized    incon- 
ftancy,  falfhood,  and  triumphs  in   the  conqueft   and  ruin  of 
the  fair,  varnifhed  over  with  agreeable  and  captivating  graces 
of  modiili  gallantry,  peculiar  to  that  witty  but  licentious  no- 
bleman^     The  poet  was  alfo  fufpecled  to  have  Sketched  out 
himfelf  in  the  character  of  Medley  ;  and  the  very  fhoe-maker, 
in  the  firft  aft,  was  believed  to  be  a  real  perfon,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  fo  diftinguifned   by  this  accidental   circumftance  of 
his  life,  as  from  very  poor  circumitances  to  make  a  fortune, 
by  drawing  a  refortof  cuftom  upon  it.     Be    all  this  as  it  will, 
the  notion  then  prevailed  fo  far,  that  mr.  Dryden,  in  the  epi- 
logue he  wrote  to  this  play,  found  it  proper  to  check  the  pub- 
Httle,  by  alluring  them,  that  no  perfonal  fatire  was  in- 
:endedj  or,  as  he  expreffes  it  in  the  lair  line,  that  «  no  one 
'  fool  was  hunted  from  the  herd."     Applauded  however  as 
this  play  was  for  wit,  yet,  like  the  former,  it  was  condemned 
for  immorality.     The  cenfor  above  quoted  has  criticifed  it  very 
everely       «  It  is  received,  fays  he,  as  the  pattern  of  genteel 
'  comedy  ;  but  he  affirms,  that  the  whole   is   a   perfeS  con- 
ation to  good  manners,  good  fenfe,  and  common  ho- 
fty;  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but  what  is  built  upon 
the  rum  or  virtue  and  innocence  ;  and  that  the  beino-  loft  to 
a  fenfe  of  thefejs  the  only  thing  that  can  make  one  fee 
:ome<%  without  having  more   frequent    occafion  of 
i<     >w  and  indignation,    than    of  mirth  and    laughter  ". 
1  h;s  writer  allows,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  his  cenfure, 

«  ieXen°  n°f  ^  t0u-be  ^  f°me  ^^/"ft  *at  «  the 
«  SerLl"V?^h^  whichenS^s  the  attention  of 
<«  d-  Hna^  .uableP^t  of  mank^,  appears  very  well 

«  M  form  ?  ?£Ce  '  ^d  that'  th°U§h  ^  1S  natUfe  «  her 
cc  ^sna^'  ^  ^t  «>m&™  ^  degeneracy,  yet 

•1>nUm<  printed  ^n8v     '•  three  C0mediss   were 

"  '"" 


auhor 

1*atKbetween  the  Publication  of  our  author's 
i  V'006'  therewas  an  interval  of  above 

G  y'    ng  to  his  indolence  and 


aur  a  t      Thi         ?      ?  °       is  miiiing  the   PIace  of  poet- 

"  bay  s  »  &c  !  T        n  fl"°m  "  The  tria?  of  the  P^s  for  the 
J      «c.  ,  a  poem,  written  after  the  example  of  iir  John 

Suck- 
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Suckling's  upon  the  fame  fubjecl,  and  printed  amo-ng  tJ 
cellancoiis  works  of  Villiers  c'uke  of  Buckingham,  though  it  is 
faid  to  have  had  the  earl  of  Rocheiler  tor  its  author,  in  -ihis 
poem,  Apollo  finds  fome  plea  of  exception  to  the  clahn  of 
every  poetical  candidate  for  the  laurel  ;  and  having  firil  of  all 
difcarded  mr.  Dryden,  he  proceeds  thus  : 


"  This  rev  'rend  author  was  no  fooner  fet  by, 

"  But  Apollo  had  got  gentle  George  in  his  eye, 

cc  And  frankly  ccnlefs'd,  of  ?11  men  that  writ, 

"  There's  none  had  more  fancy,  fenfe,  judgment,  or  wit  : 

"•  But  i'th'  crying  fin  idlenefs  he  vvasfo  harden'd, 

"  That  his  long  ieven  years  fiknce  was  not  to  be  pardon'd. 

Idlenefs   however  was  rot  Etherege's  only  fault  :  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  fome  great  extravagancies  ;  to  gaming,    to   women, 
to,  wine  ;  which  hurt  his  fortune,  his  health,  and  his  character. 
Gildon  fays,  that   for   marrying   a   fortune  he  was  knighted  : 
that  is,  to   make  fome  reparation  '  of  his  circumftances,    he 
courted  a  rich  old  widow,  whofe  ambition  was  fuch,  that  fhe 
would  not  marry   him,  unlefs   he    could  make  her   a  lady; 
which,  by  the  purchafe  of  knighthood,  he  was  forced  to  do. 
He  was  in  his  perfon  a  fair,  (lender,  genteel  man  ;  :md  in  his 
deportment  very    affable   and    courteous,    of  a   iprightly  and 
generous  temper  -3  which,  with  his  lively  and  natural  vein  of, 
writing,  acquired  him  the  character  and  appellation  of  ec  Gen- 
"  tie  George",  and  "  Eafy  Etherege  ".     His  courtly  cdJrefs 
and  other  accomplifhrnents  procured  him  the  favour  of  James 
the  Second's  queen,  to  whom   he  had  dedicated  his  lait  play, 
when  fhe  was  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena;  and  by 
her   intereft  and  recommendation  he  was  fent  an  ambalrador 
abroad.    .  Gildon  fays,  that  he  was  fent  envoy  to  Hamburgh  ; 
but  we  are  certain,  from  indifputable  teftirnonies,  that  he  was 
in  that  reign   a  minifter  at  Ratifbon,  at  leaf},   from  the   year 
1686  to  the    revolution.     For  there  are   extant   of  his  three 
letters  in  profe,  befides  two  in  verfe  to  the  lord  Midaletoiu 
(thefe  in  verfe  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  laft  edition   of  his 
plays)  written  from  Ratifbon.     The  riril  is  to  Villiers  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  dated  November  the  I2th  1686  :  the  feconJ 
to  a  friend  in  London,  dated  Auguft  the  23d  1688,  n.nd  pub 
lifhed  by  Charles  Gildon  among  the  "  Familiar  letters  of  John 
earl  of  Rochefter",  &c.  vol.  ii.    Lond.    1697  :  tliL-  third  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  dated  October  the  2ift  1689  {1688 
it  fhould  be,  the  duke  having  been  dead  above   a  year  before-  ] 

ana 
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and  printed,  as  the  firft  is,  among  his  grace's  mifcellaneous 
works.  In  the  firft  letter  to  the  duke,  he  fpeaks  thus  of  him- 
felf  in  his  new  character  :  "  Ten  years  ago,  fays  he,  I  as 
"  little  thought  that  my  ftars  defigned  to  make  a  politician  of 
"  me,  and  that  it  would  come  to  my  (hare  to  debate  in  pub- 
"  lie  aflemblies,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  Chriftendom,  as 
<c  the  grand  feignior  dreamed  of  lofing  Hungary  :  but  my  royal 
"  mafter  having  the  charity  to  believe  me  mafter  of  fome 
"  qualities,  of  which  I  never  fufpe&ed  myfelf,  I  find  that  the 
"  zeal  and  alacrity  I  difcover  in  myfelf,  to  fupport  a  dignity 
"  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  confer  upon  me,  has  fupplied 
"  all  other  defects,  and  given  me  a  talent,  for  which  till  now 
"  I  juftly  fancied  myfelf  incapable".  Neverthelefs,  however 
he  might  difcharge  the  bufmefs  with  which  he  was  intruded, 
to  the  fatisfaclion  of  thofe  who  fent  him,  it  appears  very 
plainly,  from  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  letter,  that  he  was 
not  at  all  in  his  proper  element:  "  I  never  enjoy  myfelf  fo 
much,  fays  he,  as  when  I  can  fteal  a  few  moments  from 
the  hurry  of  public  bufmefs,  to  write  to  my  friends  in  £n- 
gland  ;  and  as  there  are  none  there,  to  whom  I  pay  a  pro- 
founder  refpecl  than  to  your  grace,  wonder  not  if  I  afford 
myfelf  the  fatisfacYion  of  converfing  with  you  by  way  of 
letters  ;  the  only  relief  I  have  left  to  fupport  your  abfence  at 
this  diftance,  as  often  as  1  can  find  opportunity.  You  may 
guefs  by  my  laft,  whether  I  don't  pafs  my  time  very  com- 
fortably here  ;  forced,  as  I  am  by  my  character,  to  fpend 
the  better  part  of  my  time,  in  fquabbling  and  deliberating 
with  perfons  of  beard  and  gravity,  how  to  preferve  the  ba- 
lance of  Chriftendom  ;  which  would  go  well  enough  of 
itfelf,  if  the  divines  and  minifters  of  princes  would  let  it 
alone  :  and  when  I  come  home  fpent  and  weary  from  the 
diet,  L  have  no  lord  Dorfet's  or  fir  Charles  Sidley's  to  fport 
away  the  evening  with  ;  no  madam  J  -  s  or  lady  A  -  s; 
m  fhort,  none  of  thofe  kind  charming  creatures  London 
affords,  ,n  whofe  embraces  I  might  make  myfelf  amends 
lo  many  hours  murdered  in  impertinent  debates  :  fo 
iat  not  to  magnify  my  Offerings  to  your  grace,  they 
eally  want  a  greater  flock  of  Chriilian  patience  to  fupport 
•em,  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  mafter  of".  Thefe  letters 

^MM^  wejwould  have  tranfcribed  them;  which 
we  fhoud  gladly  have  done,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  full  of 
wit  but  becaufe  they  paint  fir  George  Etherege,  who  wrote 

±    Uk\0t  Buckin§h^>  to  whom  ley  are  wrote, 
colours,  than  any  we  can  draw  them  in. 

As 


" 

" 
<c 
" 

" 
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As  for  fir  George's  other  compofitions,  not  yet  mentioned, 
they  confift  chiefly  of  little  airy  fonnets,  panegyrics,  and  fhort 
copies  of  verfes  :  five  of  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  his  plays  ;  eleven  more  are  to  be 
found  in  a  collection  of  poems,  intitled,  4t  The  temple  of 
"  death "  &c.  1716,  8vo,  3d  edition;  two  or  three  in  the 
irmcellaneous  works  of  George  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  as 
many  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanies.  There  is  alib  of  his  writing, 
in  profe,  a  mort  piece,  intitled,  u  An  account  of  the  rejoicing 
"  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  performed  by  fir  George  Etherege^ 
"  knight,  refiding  there,  from  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain, 
"  upon  occafion  of  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  a 
"  letter  from  himfelf".  Printed  in  folio,  on  a  half-fheet,  in  the 
Savoy  1688.  How  long  after  this  fir  George  Etherege  lived,  we 
cannot  determine  :  thofe  who  have  undertaken  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  him  having  been  very  deficient  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  particulars  of  his  life.  Gildon  fays,  that  after  the 
revolution  he  went  to  his  mailer  in  France,  and  died  there* 
or  very  loon  after  his  .arrival  in  England  from  thence  :  but 
there  was  a  report,  that  he  came  to  an  untimely  end  by  ari 
unlucky  accident  at  Ratifbon.  It  was  this  :  lie  had  treated 
fome  company  at  his  houfe  there  very  liberally,  and  had  taken* 
as  is  fuppofed,  his  glafs  too  freely  :  fo  that,  when  through  his 
great  complaifance  he  was  forward  in  waiting  upon  his  guefts 
at  their  departure,  he  fell,  in  liquor  as  he  was,  down  the 
flairs,  and,  breaking  his  neck,  died  upon  the  fpot.  Of  this 
however  we  have  no  certain  proof. 

He  had  no  children  by  his  lady.  He  had  a  daughter  by  the 
celebrated  afrrefs,  mrs.  Barry,  with  whom  he  cohabited  for 
fome  time ;  though  we  do  not  know,  whether  before  or  after 
his  marriage.  On  this  daughter  he  had  fettled  5000  or  6oool. 
but  file  died  young;. 

j  *J 

ETMULLER  (MICHAEL)  a  moft eminent  phyfician., 
was  born  at  Leipfic,  upon  the  26th  of  May  1646.  We  know 
no  more  of  him,  but  that  after  having  travelled  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe,  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  botany, 
chymiftrv,  and  anatomy,  at  Leipfic;  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1683.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  his  works 
amounting  to  no  lefs  than  five  volumes  in  folio,  as  they  were 
printed  at  Naples  in  the  year  1728.  He  was  married,  and 
left  a  fon,  viz.  Michael-Enieft  Etmuller,  who  was  alib  an  in- 
genious phyfician ;  and  who,  after  having  given  to  the  public 
feveral  pieces,  died  on  the  2$th  of  September  I732* 

VOL.  JV.  Dd  ETHRYG 
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ETHRYG  (GEORGE)  or  Etheridge,  or,  as  in  Latin 
he  writes  himfelf,  Edrycus,  was  born  at  Thame  in  Oxford- 
fhirc,  and  admitted  of  Corpus  Chrifti  colloge,  Oxford,  in 
November  1534  :  of  which  he  was  made  probationer  fellow  in 
d-8  A-  1539.  In  1543,  he  was  licenfed  to  proceed  in  arts;  and  two 
-  o*  .ITS  after,  admitted  to  read  any  of  the  books  of  Hippocrates's 
Aphorifms.  At  length,  being  efteerned  a  moft  excellent  Gre- 
cian, he  was  made  the  king's  profeiTor  of  that  language  in  the 
univeifity  about  1553,  and  fo  continued  to  be,  till  fome  time 
after  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  then,  becaufe 
he  had  been  a  forward  perfon  againft  the  Proteftants  in  queen 
Mary's  reign,  was  forced  to  leave  it.  He  followed  the  prac- 
tLe  of  his  faculty  of  medicine  with  great  fuccefs  in  Oxford, 
:cre  he  moilly  lived  ;  and  alfo  took  under  his  care  the  fons 
of  divers  Catholic  gentlemen,  to  be  inftrucied  in  the  feveral 
arrs  and  fciences ;  among  whom  was  \\  illiam  GifFord,  after- 
wards archbifnop  of  Rheims.  He  was  reckoned  a  very  fin- 
cere  man,  and  adhered  to  the  laft  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
though  he  differed  exceedingly  by  it.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us, 
that  he  was  living  an  ancient  man  in  the  year  1588  ;  but  does 
not  know  when  he  died.  He  was  a  great  mathematician, 
(killed  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  a  poet,  and  above 
ail,  a  phyfician.  There  are  mufical  compofitions  and  Latin 
poems  of  his,  fail  extant  in  manufcript.  In  manufcript  alfo 
he  prefented  to  queen  Elizabeth,  when  {he  was  at  Oxford  in 
1566,  Adta  Henrici  O&avi,  carmine  Grseco.  He  alfo  turned 
the  Pfalms  into  a  fnort  form  of  Hebrew  verfe  ;  and  translated 
the  works  of  Juftin  Martyr  into  Latin.  In  1588  was  pub- 
liihed  by  him  atLondon,  in  8vo,  Hypomnemata  qusdam  in 
aliquot  libros  Pauli  ^Eginetas,  feu  obfervationes  medicamen- 
torum  qui  hac  state  in  ufu  funt.  The  antiquary  John  Le- 
land  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  in  his  life-time  celebrated  his 
praifes  in  thefe  lines : 

Scripfifti,  juvenis,  multa  cum  laude  libellos, 
Qui  regi  eximie  perplacuere  meo. 

E  V  A  G  R  I  U  S    SCHOLASTICUS,    an  an- 
cient ecclefiaftical  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Epiphania,  a  city   of 
Cave,  hift.   Syria  Secunda,  about  the  year  536  or  537.     He  was  fent  to  a 
er.tom.i.  grammar-fchool   at  four   years  of  age;  and,  two  years  after, 
Hilt,  ccclcf.  w^  feized  with  the  plague,  as  he  himfelf  informs    us.     He 
'v,  c.  29,  fays,  that  this  peftilence  rased  two  and  fifty  years,  and  in  a 


man- 
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manner  dcftroyed  the  whole  earth  ;  and  that  he  afterwards 
loft,  during  the  fevenil  ftages  of  it,  many  cf  his  children,  his 
wife,  and  feveral  of  his  relations  and  fervants.  Quitting  the 
grammar- fchool,  he  applied  himielf  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric , 
and  making  a  great  progreft  in  that  art,  was  regiftered  among 
the  advocates,  from  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Scholaf- 
ticus,  this  term  fignifying  a  lawyer.  He  practifed  law  at  An- 
tioch,  where  he  gained  the  friend/hip  of  George  the  patriarch 
of  that  city,  and  was  made  his  counfellor  and  afleflbr.  Kis 
authority  appears  to  have  been  great  in  that  city  ;  for,  in  the 
year  592,  when,  deprived  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  married 
again,  and  took  a  young  virgin  of  that  city,  an  holiday  was 
kept,  and  a  public  feftival  celebrated,  both  in  pompous  fhews, 
and  about  his  marriage-bed.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Con-  ibid.  lib.  714 
ftantinus,  he  had  the  dignity  of  quaeftor  conferred  upon  him;  c.  3. 
and,  not  long  after,  when  he  had  made  an  oration  in  praife 
ofMauricius  Auguftus,  upon  the  birth  of  Theodofius,  he  was 
appointed  prefect  by  Mauricius.  In  the  year  589,  he  attended  Ibid.  lib.  vfj 
George  of  Antioch  to  Conftantinople,  in  quality  of  counfellor,  Ct24-« 
when  he  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  a  fynod  upon  an  accufa- 
tion  of  inceft,  brought  againft  him  by  a  filver-fmith.  After 
this  he  publifhed  "  Six  books  of  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ;"  begin- 
ning with  the  year  431,  where  Theodoret,  Socrates,  and  So- 
zomen,  conclude,  and  ending  wiih  the  i2th  year  of  the  em- 
peror Mauricius,  which  was  the  year  of  our  Lord  594.  It  is 
not  certain  w7hen  he  died.  Photius  tells  us,  that  his  ftyle  is 
not  unpleafant,  though  fometimes  too  redundant ;  but  that,  of 
all  the  Greek  hiftorians,  he  has  moft  ft  nelly  adhered  to  the  or- 
thodox faith.  Valefius  obferves,  that  he  has  been  lefs  diligent  Bibl. 
in  collecting  the  monuments  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  than  29» 
thofe  of  prophane  hiftory ;  and  indeed  almoft  his  whole  fixth 
book  is  (pent  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Perfian  war.  Cave 
remarks  of  him,  that  he  is  too  credulous  in  relating,  upon  all 
occafions,  fabulous  ftories  of  miracles,  faid  to-be  performed  by 
the  crofs  and  relics  of  faints.  His  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory  was 
publifhed  in  Greek  by  Rob.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  in  folio  ;  at 
Geneva  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  1612,  folio;  at  Paris  in  1673,  folio, 
with  a  new  verfion  and  notes  by  Henry  Valefius ;  and  after- 
wards republifhed  at  Cambridge  1720,  in  folio,  by  William 
Reading,  with  additional  notes  of  various  authors. 

Befides  this  hiftory,  Evagrius  wrote  a  volume  of  "  Letters, 
<c  Relations,  Decrees,  Orations,  and  Difputaticns,"  written 
chiefly  in  the  name  of  Gregory  of  Antioch  :  but  thefe  are  now 
loft  ;  as  is  likewife  his  <c  Panegyric  to  the  emperor  Mauricius 
46  upon  the  birth  of  Theodofius." 

Dd  2  EVANS 


^>4  EVANS. 

£VANS  (JoHN)  a  Welch  conjurer,  of  whom  mr.  Wood- 
has  extracted  the  following  account  from  a  manufcript  life  of 
the  famous  William  Lilly,    aftrologer,    written   by    himfelf, 
Athen.  Cx-  and  preferred  in  Afhmole's  Mufseum.     Evans  is  faid  to  have 
on.  voh  i.    applied  his  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  aftrology,  after  he  had  con- 
tinued fome  time  in  the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was 
brought  up.     Then,  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  obtained  a 
cure  in  Stafford/hire,  at  or  near  Enfield  ;  but  was  forced  to  fly 
from  it  fome  years  after,  not  only  on  account  of  debaucheries, 
for  which  he  was  very  infamous,  but  for  "  giving  judgment 
"  upon  things  loft,  which,    as  mr.  Lilly  faith,    is    the  only 
"  fhame  of  aftrology."     He  is  defcribed  as  the  moft  faturnine 
pcrfon  that  ever  was  beheld  ;  of  a  middle  ftature,  broad  fore- 
head, beetle-browed,  thick-fhouldered,  flat-nofed,  full-lipped, 
down-looked,  of  black  curling   ftiff  hair,    and    fplay-footed. 
But,  ^  fays  mr.  Wood,  to  give  him  his   due,  he  had  the  moft 
piercing  judgment,  naturally,  upon  a  figure  of  theft,  and  many 
other  queftions ;  though  for  money  he  would  at  any  time  give 
contrary  judgment.     He  was  addidcd   to  drinking,    we  are 
told,  as  well  as  whoring;    and,  in  his  liquor,  was    fo  very 
quarrelfome  and  abufive,  that  he  was  fddom  without  a  black 
eye  or  a  bruife  of  fome  kind  or  other.     He  made  a  great  many 
antimonial  cups,  upon  the  fale  of  which  he  principally  fub- 
fifted.     After  he  was  forced  from  Enfield,  he  retired  with  his 
family  to  London ;   where  mr.  Lilly  found  him  in  the  year 
1632,  and  received  from  him  inftrudions  in  aftrology.     'Mr. 
Wood  relates,  that  he  had  done   fome  afts  above  and  beyond 
aftrology,  having  been  well  verfed  in  the  nature  of  fpirits  ;  and 
had  many  times  ufed  the  circular  way  of  invocating,  of  which 
he  produces  the  following  inftance:    In    16-30   or   i6?i,  he 
was  defirea  by  lord  Bothwell  and   fir  Kenelm  Digby  to  ihew 
iem  a  fpirit    which  he  promifed  to  do.     When  they  were 
all  in  the  body  of  the  circle  which  he  had  made,  Evans,  upon 
fudden,  after  fome  time  of  invocation,  was  taken  out  of  the 
•oonu  and  earned  into  the  field  near  Batterfea  Caufev,  clofe 
names      Next  morning  a  countryman  going  by  to  his 
labour,  andefpymga  man  in  black   deaths,  came  to  him; 
and  awaKenmg  him,  for  it  feems  he  was  afleep,  afked  him  how 
•ame  here.     Evans  by  this  underftood  his  condition  ;  and, 
By  inquired  afterwards  of  him,  upon  what  account 

"at  the'  'time  cHn  ^  ^  anfwered'  that  "  he  did  not» 

min ^^n^  fiuiritJ  WerC  Vexed*"     If  the 'reader  fhould   be  in 
pain,  about  what  became  in  the  mean  time  of  lord  Bothwell 

and 
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ind  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  we  are  able  to  make  him  eafy  upon 
that  head.  They  both  got  home  without  any  harm  ;  which 
furely  was  a  great  mercy,  confidering  the  wickednefs  and  pre- 
fumption  they  had  been  guilty  of. 

Evans  publifned  feveral  almanacs  and  prognofticcns  :  two 
of  which,  as  mr.  Wood  tells,  he  had  feen.  One  for  the  year 
1613,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  and 
ibme  s;ood  Latin  verfes  at  the  end,  upon  the  twelve  figns, 
fixed  itars,  and  planets  :  the  other  for  the  year  1625,  with 
..this  advertifement  at  the  end  :  "  At  my  houfe,  the  Four 
"  Afhes  in  the  parifh  of  Enfield,  within  the  county  of  Staf- 
<c  ford,  are  taught  thefe  arts ;  namely,  to  read  and  under- 
"  ftand  the  Englifh  ;  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  know 
"  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  alfo,  to  write  the  running  fecretary, 
"  let  fecretary,  Roman,  Italian,  and  court  hands;  alfo  arith- 
"  metic,  and  other  mathematical  fciences." 

EUCLID,  a  mod  celebrated  mathematician  and  aftro- 
nomer.  He  collected  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down  by  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras, Eudoxus,  and  other  mathematicians  before  him, 
which  he  d  incited  into  regularity  and  order,  with  many  others 
of  his  own  difcovering :  upon  which  account  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  reduced  arithmetic  and  geometry  into 
the  form  of  a  fcience.  He  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  the  ftudy  of 
mixed  mathematics,  and  efpecially  to  aftronomy,  in  which  he 
alfo  excelled.  Where  this  o-reat  man  was  born,  and  what  his 

O 

country,  we  have  no  diftinct  account ;  but  he  flourifhed,  as  it 
appears  from  Proteus's  Comment  upon  his  Elements,  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolemseus  Lagus,  king  of  ./Egypt,  about  277 
years  Before  Chrift,  and  taught  mathematics  at  Alexandria 
with  vaft  applaufe.  Being  afked  one  day  by  that  prince,  whe«- 
ther  there  was  not  a  fhorter  and  eafier  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  geometry,  than  that  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Ele- 
ments, he  anfwered,  that  *  there  was  indeed  no  royal  road  to 
4  geometry.'  In  the  fame  manner,  when  Alexander  wanted 
to  learn  geometry  by  fome  eafier  and  fhorter  method,  he  was 
told  by  his  preceptor,  that  he  '  muft  here  be  content  to  travel  Senec.  £- 

*  the  fame  road  with  others;  for   that  all  things  of  this   na-  Plft>  9X* 

*  ture  were  equally  difficult  to  the  prince  and  people.' 

Some  have  confounded  Euclid  the  mathematician  with  Eu- 
clid the  philofopher  of  Megara,  who  was  a  difciple  of  Socrates, 
and  the  founder  of  a  moft  contentious  feet.  But  the  former  was 

*  man  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  difpofition  j  and  therefore  as 

D  d  3  diftin- 
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diftinfruifhable  from  the  latter,  in  this  refpeft,  as  he  was  by 

.j  time  he  lived  in,  and  the  ftudies  he  followed.     His  works 

v.  ere  all  collected  and  printed  in  a  fair  edition  by  David  Gre- 

ry,  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  in  the  year 


EUDOCIA,    an  eminent  lady   of  antiquity,    was   the 

daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  fophift  and  philofopher, 

T*ilV  and'born  about  the  year  400.    Her  father  took  fuch  care  of  her 

>!>  education,  that  (he  became  at  length  confummately  learned  ;  and 

/•       r?         i  1_  *         J          l_        t_         1     f 

fo  accomplifned  in  every  reipect,  that,  at  his  death,  he  left 
hio  whole  eftate  to  his  two  fons,  except  an  hundred  pieces  of 
gold,  which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  with  this  declaration, 
lat  "  her  own  good  fortune  would  be  fufficient  for  her.'* 
Upon  this,  {he  went  to  law  with  her  brothers,  but  without 
fuccefs  ;  and  therefore  carried  her  caufe  to  Conftantinople, 
where  {he  was  recommended  to  Pulcheria,  fifler  of  the  empe- 
ror Theodofius  the  younger,  and  became  her  favourite.  In 
the  year  421,  (he  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  was  chriftened 
by  the  name  of  Eudocia,  for  her  heathen  name  was  Athenais  ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  married  to  the  emperor,  through  the 
powerful  recommendation  of  his  fifter,  by  which  event  the 
words  of  her  father  might  feem  to  have  fomething  prophetic 
in  them.  She  flill  continued  to  lead  a  very  ftudious  and  phi- 
lofophic  life,  (pending  a  great  deal  of  her  time  in  reading  and 
writing  ;  and  lived  very  happily,  notwithftanding  her  high  fta« 
tion,  till  the  year  445,  when  a  very  unlucky  accident  expofed 
her  to  the  emperor's  jealoufy.  The  emperor,  it  is  faid,  having 
ient  her  an  apple  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fhe  fent  it  to  Pauli- 
rms,  who  was  highly  favoured  by  her  on  account  of  his  learn- 
ing. Paulinus,  not  knowing  who  it  came  from,  prefented  it 
to  the  err.pcrcr  ;  who,  foon  after  feeing  the  emprefs,  afked  her 
what  flic  had  done  with  it.  She,,  being  apprehenfive  of  raifing 
fufpicipns  in  her  hufband,  if  fhe  fhculd  tell  him  that  fhe  had 
given  it  to  Paulinus,  declared  that  fhe  had  eaten  it.  This 
made  the  emperor  fufpetf:,  that  there  was  a  greater  intimacy 
than  th.-re  fhculd  be  between  her  and  Paulinus  ;  and  producing 
the  apple,  he  threw  her  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  obliged 

r  to  retire.     Upon  this  fhe  went  to  Jerufalem,  where  fhe 

fpent  many  years  in  building  and  adorning  churches,  xnd  in 

'ing  the  poor.     Dupin  fays,  that  fhe  did  not  return  from 

thence,  till  after  the  emperor's  death  ;  but  Cave  tells  us,  that 

'  was  reconciled  to  him,  returned  to  Conftantinoplc,  and 
continued  with  him  till  his  death  3  after  which,  fhe  went 
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again  to  Paleftine,  where  flue  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  pious  works.  She  died  in  the  year  460,  according  to  Du- 
pin ;  or  459,  according  to  Cave ;  who  obferves,  that, 
upon  her  death-bed,  fhe  took  a  folemn  oath,  by  which  fhe  de- 
clared herfelf  intirely  free  from  any  flams  of  unchaftity. 

She  wrote  feveraJ  things  in  proie  and  verfe  :  of  the  latter  fort, 
"  An  heroic  poem,"  mentioned  by  Socrates,  upon  the  vic- 
"  tory  gained  by  her  hufband  Theodofius  over  the  Perfians ; 
"  a  paraphrafe  of  the  eight  firft  books  of  the  bible,"  and  "  A 
"  hiftory  of  the  martyrs  Cyprian  and  Juftina,"  in  heroic 
metre  likewife  :  of  the  former  kind,  "  A  paraphrafe  upon  the 
"  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zecharias,"  which  yet,  according 
to  Photius,  muft  rather  be  deemed  a  translation,  nay,  and  a 
ftric~t  one  too ;  for  he  fays,  that  fhe  adheres  clofely  to  the  facred 
text,  without  adding,  diminifhing,  or  changing  any  thing. 
Cave  tells  us  alfo,  that  fhe  finiihed  and  digefted  the  Centones 
Homerici,  or  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  heroic  verfes,  taken 
from  Homer,  which  were  begun  by  Pelagius,  a  patrician. 
"  Who  would  expect,  fays  Dupin,  to  find  a  woman  ranked 
£C  among  ecclefiaftical  writers  ?  There  have  been  learned  wo- 
men in  all  ages,  but  very  few  divines  among  them.  It  is 
ftill  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  emprefs,  amidft  Blbl- 
the  pleafures  and  luxury  of  a  court,  fhould  employ  herfelf  ^r 
•"  in  writing  books  of  theology."  part  ii. 

EUDOXUS,  ofCnidus,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Afia  Minor, 
£ourifhed  about  370  years   before  Chrift;  and   was  fo  vaftly 
fkilful,   that  Cicero  did   not  fcruple  to  call  him  the  greateft 
aftronomer  that  had  ever  lived.     He  learnt  geometry  from  De  dlvinat. 
Archytas,  and  afterwards  travelled  into  Egypt  for  the  fake  of  "•  4*- 
learning  aftronomy.     There  he  and  Plato  ftudied  together,  as 
Laertius  tells  us,  for  the  fpace  of  thirteen  years  j  and  then  re-  inVit.Eud. 
turned  to  Athens,  fraught  with  all  forts  of  knowledge,  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  the  mouths  of  the  priefts.     Here  Eu- 
doxus  opened   a  fchool ;  which  he   fupported  with  fo  much 
glory  and  renown,  that  even  Plato,  though  his  friend,  is  faid 
to  have  envied  him.     Perronius  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  the  lat-  In  Satyrk. 
ter  part  of  his  life  upon  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  for 
the  lake  of  contemplating  the  ftars  and  the  heavens  with  more 
-convenience  and  lefs  interruption  :  and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  Geograph. 
that  there  were  fome  remains  of  his  obfervatory  at  Cnidus,  to  lib<  "•„ 
be  feen  even  in  his  time.     He  died  in  the  53d  year  of  ius 
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EVELYN  (JoHN,  efq;)  one  of  the  greateft  natural  4 
lofophers  that  England  has  produced,  was  born  at  Wotton  in 
Surry,  the  feat  of  his  father  Richard  Evelyn,  efq;  upon  the 
The  Life  of  31  ft' of  Oclober  1 620.     He  was  defcended  from  a  very  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  which  flourimed  originally  in  Shrop- 
refixeJ'to    fhire  ;  and  was  nrft  fettled  at  Wotton,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
his  "  Hif-    Elizabeth.     He  was  inftrucled  in  grammar  and  claffical  learn- 
ing at  the  free-fchool  at  Lewes  in  Suflex;  from  whence,  in 
rhy,"  p.  3.  the  year  1637,  he  was  removed  and  entered  as  a  gentleman 
1        i -;;   commoner,  at  Baliol  college  in  Oxford.     He  remained  there 
for  about  three  years,  profecuting  his  academical  ftudies  with 
great  diligence  ;  and  then  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  in 
London,  in  order  to  add  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws 
ot  his  country  to  his  philological  and  philofophical  acquifitions. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  repaired  to  Oxford  ; 
where  he  obtained  leave  from  king  Charles  I,  under  his  own 
hand,  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  for  the  completion  of  his 
education.     In  the  fpring  of  1644,  he  left  England,  in  order 
to  make  the  tour  of  Europe ;  which  he  performed  very  fuc- 
cefsfully,  making  it  his  bufincfs  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
ftate  of  the  fciences,  and  the  improvements  made  in  all  ufeful 
arts,  wherever  he  came.     He  fpent  fome  time  at  Rome,  and 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  time  of  Laud's  death  ;  which  gave 

i    *  ^^ 

him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating,  in  fome  meafure,  the  me- 
mory of  that  hpneft,  but  rafh  and  zealous  man.  v  I  was  at 
Rome,  fays  mr.  Evelyn,  in  the  company  of  divers  of  the 
Englifn  fathers,  when  the  news  of  the  archbifhop's  fuffer- 
ings,  and  a  copy  of  his  fermon  made  upon  the  fcaffold, 
came  thither.  They  read  the  fermon,  and  commented  upon 
it,  with  no  fmall  fatisfaclion  and  contempt ;  and  looked  on 
Tim  as  one,  that  was  a  great  enemy  to  them,  and  flood  in 
their  way,  while  one  of  the  blackeft  crimes,  imputed  to  him, 
was  his  being  popifhly  t>fTe6ted." 

/Ir.  Evelyn  vifited  alfo  other  parts  of  Italy,  for  the  fake  of 

•inghimfelfinarchitedhire,  painting,  the  knowledge  of 

iquit.es,  medals,  and  the  like.     His  early  affection  to,  and 

nne  arts,  appeared  during  his  travels;  for  we  find, 

™  ated  on  the  fpot  the  profpeds  of  feveral  remarka- 

•eL,   a ^lie  betwix<:  Rome  and  Naples  :  more  particu- 

Three  Taverns,  or  the  Forum  of  Appius,"  men- 

m    the  Afts   of  the  apoftles ;    «  the   promontory  of 

ur;  A  profpeclof  Naples  from  mount  Vefuvius  ;  A 

tot  Veiuvms,  as   it   appears  towards  Naples ;  The 

mouth  of  mount  Vefuvius:  all  which  were  engraved  from 

"  our 
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**  our  author's  fketches  by  Hoare,  an  eminent  artift  at  that 
time.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  year  1647  ;  where,  being 
recommended  to  fir  Richard  Browne,  bart.  the  king's  mini- 
Iter  there,  he  made  his  addrefles  to  his  only  daughter  Mary, 
whom  he  foon  after  married,  and  by  whom  he  became  poilef- 
fed  of  Sayes-Court  near  Deptford  in  Kent,  where  he  refided 
after  his  return  to  England,  which  was  about  the  year  1651. 
Some  time  before  this,  he  had  commenced  author  ;  and  the 
following  pieces  feem  to  be  the  firft  productions  of  his  pen  : 
I.  "  Of  liberty  and  fervitude."  1649,  I2mo.  Tranilated 
from  the  French.  2.  "  A  character  of  England,  as  it  was 
•"  lately  prefented  in  a  letter  to  a  nobleman  of  France,  with 
*c  reflections  on  Gallus  Caftratas. s  1651,  i6mo.  The  third 
edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1659  :  at  prefent  it  is  very 
fcarce.  3.  "  The  ftate  of  France."  1652,  8vo.  4.  "  An 
*'  effay  on  the  firft  book  of  Lucretius,  interpreted  and  made 
"  into  Englifh  verfe."  1 656,  8vo.  This  tranflation  was  de- 
corated with  a  frontifpiece,  defigned  by  his  ingenious  lady  ; 
and  with  a  panegyrical  copy  of  verfes  by  mr.  Waller,  prefixed 
to  it.  5.  "  The  French  gardener ;  inftructing  how  to  culti- 
f*  vate  all  forts  of  fruit-trees  and  herbs  for  the  garden."  1658, 
and  feyeral  times  after.  In  moft  of  the  editions  is  added, 
The  Engliih  gardener  vindicated  by  John  Rofe,  gardener 
to  king  Charles  II  j  with  a  tract  of  the  making  and  order- 
ing  of  wines  in  France."  The  third  edition  of  this 
French  gardener,"  which  came  out  in  1676,  was  il- 
luftrated  with  fculptures.  6.  "  The  golden  book  of  St.  Chry- 
*<  foftom,  concerning  the  education  of  children."  1659,  Life,  &c, 
I2mo.  P.  6— 8. 

The  iituation  of  public  affairs  induced  mr.  Evelyn  to  live 
very  retired  at  Sayes-Court ;  and  fo  fond  was  he  of  this  rural 
retreat,  that  he  was  very  defirous  of  making  it  his  fettled 
courfe  of  life.  This  ftudious  difpofition,  together  with  his 
difguft  of  the  world,  occafioned  by  the  violence  and  confufion 
of  the  times,  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  actually  propofed  to  rnr. 
Boyle  the  raifmg  a  kind  of  college  for  the  reception  of  perfons 
of  the  fame  turn  of  mind ;  where  they  might  enjoy  the  plea- 
fure  of  fociety,  and  at  the  fame  time  pafs  their  days  without 
care  or  interruption.  His  letter  to  mr.  Boyle,  in  which  this 
plan  of  a  college  is  contained,  is  dated  the  3d  of  September 
1659,  and  exhibits  an  agreeable  portrait  of  his  philofophic  and 
contemplative  mind  :  it  is  printed  in  mr.  Boyle's  works.  Ne-  Vol.  H. 
yerthelefs,  upon  a  profpect  of  the  king's  reftoration,  like  a  P-  398- 
good  patriot,  he  made  fome  change  in  his  fentiinents,  quitting 
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phiiofophy  for  politics ;  and,  upon  an  attempt  being  made  to 
dump  the  defires  of  the  people  for  the  king's  return,  he  drew 
his  r-n  in  that  critical  and  important  feafon,  in  defence  of  the 
royal  pzrfon  and  caufe.  The  tide  of  his  piece  was,  7.  "An 
<«•  apology  for  the  royal  party,  written  in  a  letter  to  a  perfon 
"  of  the  late  council  of  irate:  with  a  touch  at  the  pretended 
"  pica  of  the  army."  1659,  4*0.  This  pamphlet  had  a  good 
rlrect,  and  was  generally  fo  well  received,  that  it  ran  through 
three  impreffions  that  year.  Soon  after  came  out  a  piece,  in- 
titled,  "  News  from  Bruffels,  in  a  letter  from  a  near  attcn- 
"  dant  on  his  majefty's  perfon,  to  a  perfon  of  honour  here, 
"  dated  March  the  loth  1659."  The  defign  of  this  pretended 
letter  was  to  reprefent  the  character  of  king  Charles  II.  in  as 
bad  a  light  as  pofTible ;  and  intended  to  deftroy  the  impreffion 
which  had  been  propagated  to  his  advantage.  All  the  king's 
friends  were  extremely  alarmed  at  this  attempt,  and  mr.  Eve- 
lyn as  much  as  any  of  them  :  who,  to  furnifh  an  antidote  to 
this  noifon  with  all  pofTible  fpeed,  fent  abroad,  in  a  week's  time, 
a  complete  anfvver,  which  bore  the  following  title  :  8.  "  The 
f^t  "  late  news  or  meflage  from  Bruflels  unmafked."  1659, 
—16.  4to. 

Immediately  after  the  king's  return,  mr.  Evelyn  was  intro- 
duced to,  and  gracioufly  received  by  him  ;  nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore he  received  a  very  fmgular  mark  of  the  king's  efteem  for 
and  confidence  in  him :  for  he  was  chofen   by  his  majefty  to 
draw  up  "  A  narrative  of  a  difpute  and  quarrel  for  precedence, 
which  happened  between  the  Spanifh  and  French  ambafla- 
"  dors,''  and  which  would   have  occafioned   a  war  between 
thofe  nations,  if  the  king  of  Spain,  though  he  gained  the  bet- 
ter in  the  prefent  fcufflc,  bad  not  agreed  to  yield  precedence  to 
the   French  upon  all    future  occafions  without  any  difpute. 
Mr.  Evelyn  began  now  to  enter  into  the  a&ive  fcenes  of  life, 
but  yet  without  bidding  adieu  to  his  ftudies  ;  on  the  contrary, 
2e  publifhed,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  no  lefs  than  four 
>  :    as,  9.  '«  A  panegyric  at   his  majefty  king  Charles 
the    [Id's  coronation.   1661,  folio.      10.    Inftruaions  con- 
cerning the  eredingof  a  library,  tianflated  from  the  French 
off  Gabriel  Naude,  with  fome   improvements   by  himfelf. 
1661.  8vo.     ii.  Fumifugium:  or,  the  inconveniencies  of 
the  air  and    the  fmoke  of  London  diffipated.     Together 
ih  fome  remedies  humbly  propofed."  1661.  4to.    'This 
addrefled  to  the  king  and  parliament,  and  publimed  by  his 
Itys    exprefs    command.      12.    «  Tyrannus  ;    or,    the 
de  :  in  a  difcourfe  of  fumptuary  laws.   1661,  8vo.     In 

the 
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the  year  1662,  when  the  royal  fociety  was  eftablifhed,  mr. 
Evelyn  was  appointed  one  of  the  firft  fellows  and  council.  He 
had  given  a  proof  the  fame  year,  how  well  he  deferved  that 
diftin&ion,  bv  a  fmall  but  excellent  work,  intitled,  13.  ci  Sculp- 
"  tura  :  or,  the  liiftory  and  art  of  chalcography  and  engra- 
"  ving  in  copper,  with  an  ample  enumeration  of  the  moil  re- 
"  nowned  matters  and  their  works.  To  which  is  annexed  a 
"  new  manner  of  engraving  or  mezzotinto,  communicated 
"  by  his  highnefs  prince  Rupert  to  the  author  of  this  treatife  ". 
1662,  I2mo.  A  fecond  edition  of  this  work,  which  was  be- 
come exceedingly  fcarce  and  dear,  was  printed  in  1755,  I2mo; 
"  containing  fome  corrections  and  additions  taken  from  the 

o 

*'  margin  of  the  author's  printed  copy,  an  etching  of  his  head, 
ct  an  exafr.  copy  of  the  mezzotinto  done  by  prince  Rupert,  a 
"  translation  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  paflages,  and  me- 
"  moirs  of  the  author's  life  ". 

Upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  nation's  being  obliged  to 
ingage  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  king  thought  proper  to 
appoint  commiiiioners  to  take  care  of  the  fick  and  wounded, 
and  mr.  Evelyn  was  one  of  the  number,  having  all  the  ports 
between  Dover  and  Portfmouth  for  his  dill-rich  This  was  in 
1664;  within  the  cornpafs  of  which  vear  his  literary  labours 
were  not  only  as  great,  but  even  greater,  than  in  any  cf  thofe 
preceding.  This  arofe  from  his  earned  defire  to  fupport  the 
credit  of  the  royal  fociety ;  and  to  convince  the  world,  that 
philofophy  was  not  barely  an  amufernent,  fit  only  to  employ 
the  time  of  melancholy  and  fpeculative  people,  but  an  high 
and  ufeful  fcience,  worthy  the  attention  of  men  of  the  greateil 
parts,  and  capable  of  contributing  in  a  fupreme  degree  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  With  this  view  he  published,  14.  Seethepre- 
"  Sylva  :  or,  a  difcourfe  of  foreft  trees,  and  the  propagation  face  to  his 
"  of  timber  in  his  majefty's  dominions.  To  which  is  annexed,  s>'lva- 
"  Pomona  :  or,  an  appendix  concerning  fruit-trees,  in  re- 
"  lation  to  cyder;  the  making  and  feveral  ways  of  ordering 
"  it".  1664,  folio.  This  moft  valuable  work  was  written 
at  the  requeft  of  the  royal  fociety,  tc  upon  occafion  ",  as  the 
title  tells  us,  "  of  certain  queries  propounded  to  that  illu- 
"  ftripus  aflembly  by  the  honourable  the  principal  officers  and 
"  commiiTioners  of  the  navy  "  ;  and  publifned  by  their  order. 
It  has  undergone  feveral  editions  :  a  fecond  i  i  i  ^69  ;  a  third 
in  1679,  with  great  additions  and  improvements  ;  a  fou-th  in 
1705,  ftill  eonfidera'bJy  augmented;  and  a  fifth  in  1729, 
with  all  the  Idler  pieces  of  our  author  relating-  to  agriculture 
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and  gardening  annexed,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth, 
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As  a  diligent  pcrufal  of  this  laft  ufeful  treatifc  would  animate 
our  nobility  and  gentry  to  improve  their  eitates  by  the  never- 
hilino-  methods  there'  recommended,  ib  an  attentive  ftudy  of 
cur  author's  next  work  might  perhaps  contribute  to  put  a  itcp 
to  the  difproportioned  and  deformed  edifices,  fo  prevailing  at 
prefent,  under  the  name  of  Gothic  and  Chinefe.  It  is  in- 
titled,  15.  "A  parallel  of  the  ancient  architecture  with  the 
*<  modern,  in  a  collection  of  ten  principal  authors,  who  have 
u  written  upon  the  five  orders,  viz.  Palladio  and  Scarnozzi, 
*'  Gerlio  and  Vignola,  D.  Barbaro  and  Cataneo,  L.  B.  Al- 
"  berti  and  Viola,  Bullart  and  De  Lorme,  compared  with 
"  one  another.  The  three  orders,  Doric,  Joni-c,  and  Co- 
"  rinthian,  comprife  the  firft  part  of  this  treatife:  and  the  two 
"  Latin,  Tufcan  and  Compofite,  the  latter.  Written  in 
"  French  by  Rowland  Freart,  fieur  de  Chambray:  made 
"  Enolifh  for  the  benefit  of  builders.  To  which  is  added,  an 
"  account  of  architects  and  architecture,  in  an  hiftorical  and 
*'  etymological  explanation  of  certain  tenns,  particularly  af- 
*c  fected  by  architects.  With  Leo  Baptifta  Alberti's  trea- 
*c  tife  of  Statues  ".  1664,  folio.  This  work,  as  well  as  the 
former,  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  II.  A  fecond  edition  of 
~it  was  published  in  1669  ;  a  third  in  1697  ;  and  a  fourth  in 
1733,  to  which  is  annexed  "  The  elements  of  architecture, 
"  collected  by  fir  Henry  Wctton,  and  rJfo  other  large  ad- 
44  ditions  ".  16.  Mvr^j&y  ir,c  Avopas :  "  that  is,  another  pait 
"  of  the  myftery  of  Jefuitifm,  or  the  new  herefy  of  the  J\- 
"  fuits,  publicly  maintained  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  Cler- 
<c  mont,  the  I2th  of  December  1661,  declared  to  all  the 
"  bifhops  of  France,  according  to  the  copy  printed  at  Paris. 
*'  Together  with  the  imaginary  herefy,  in  three  letters  :  with 
*'  divers  other  particulars  relatincr  to  this  abominable  myftery, 
"  never  before  publifhed  in  Englifh".  1664,  8vo.  This  is 
the  only  piece  of  a  controversial  turn  among  mr.  Evelyn's 
v/oiks.  It  has  not  indeed  his  name  to  it  :  but  that  it  is  really 
his,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his  to  mr.  Boyle.  17.  Kalen- 
ks,  vol.  lendarium  hortenfe  :  tc  or,  the  gardener's  almanac,  directing 
•  f-4c-=-  "  what  he  is  to  do  monthly  throughout  the  year,  and  what 
41  fruits  and  flowers  are  in  prime".  1664,  8vo.  The  fecond 
edition  of  this  book  was  dedicated  to  mr.  Cowley,  with  whom 
our  author  maintained  a  long  and  inviolable  friendship  ;  and 
it  occafioned  mr.  Cowley  to  addrefs  to  him  his  mixt  efTay  in 
profc  and  verfe,  intitled,  "  The  garden  ".  The  Kalenda- 
num  hortenfe  went  through  a  vaft  number  of  editions.  The 
author  made  additions  to  it  as  long  as  he  lived  j  fo  that  the 
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beft  was  that  which  was  printed  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
fourth  and  laft  edition  of  the  Sylva  in  his  life-time,  which  is 
alfo  in  the  fifth  edition  of  that  work  printed  after  his  de- 
ceafe. 

About  this  time  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  received  a  noble 
and  lading  teftimony  of  mr.  Evelyn's  gratitude  to  the  place  of 
his  education  :  for  it  was  he  who  prevailed  with  the  lord 
Henry  Howard  to  beftow  the  Arundelian  marbles,  then  re- 
maining in  the  garden  of  Arundel-houfe  in  London,  on  that 
univerfity.  Lord  Howard  was  alfo  ftrongly  importuned  by  mr. 
Evelyn  to  fend  to  Oxford  an  exquifite  ftatue  of  Minerva : 
but  the  fudden  death  of  that  lord  prevented  its  removal  from 
Arundel-houfe  in  the  Strand.  Mr.  Evelyn  fpent  his  time  at 
this  juncture  in  a  manner  as  pleafing  as  he  could  wifh :  he 
had  great  credit  at  court,  and  great  reputation  in  the  world  ; 
was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  royal  fociety  with  great  regularity, 
and  was  punctual  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office  as  a  commif- 
iioner  of  the  fick  and  wounded.  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  his 
employments,  he  found  leifure  to  add  frefh  labours  to  thofe  he 
had  already  publifhed  :  as,  18.  "  The  hiftory  of  the  three 
late  famous  importers,  viz.  Padre  Ottomr.no,  pretended 
fon  and  heir  to  the  late  grand  feignior  ;  Mahomet  Bei,  a 
pretended  prince  of  the  Ottoman  family,  but  in  truth  a 
Wallachian  counterfeit ;  and  Sabbata  Levi,  the  fuppofed 
Meiliah  of  thejews,  in  the  year  1666 ;  with  a  brief  account 
"  of  the  ground  and  occaiion  of  the  prefent  war  between  the 
<s  Turk  and  Venetian  :  together  with  the  caufe  and  final  ex- 
"  tirpation,  deftruction,  and  exile,  of  the  Jews  out  of  the 
"  empire  of  Perfia".  1668,  8vo.  Thefe  little  hiftories 
abound  with  curious  facts :  many  of  which,  mr.  Evelyn  fays, 
he  received  from  the  mouth  of  a  Perfian  ftranger  of  quality, 
who  had  lately  refilled  in  London.  This  work  was  highly 
commended  in  the  Acta  eruditorum  Lipfienfium  for  the  year 
1690,  with  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  pretended 
Mahomet  Rei  was  at  that  very  time  in  the  city  of  Leipfic. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  an  admired  efTay-writer  of  that  age* 
having  written  "  A  panegyric  on  folitude",  our  author,  by 
way  of  antidote,  published  a  piece,  intitled,  19.  "  Public 
employment  and  $n  active  life,  with  all  its  appanages,  pre- 
ferred to  folitude".  1667,  J2mo.  20.  "An  idea  of  the 
perfection  of  painting  :  demonftrated  from  the  principles  of 
art,  and  by  examples  conformable  to  the  obfervations, 
which  Pliny  and  Quintilian  have  made  upon  the  moftcele- 
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"  brated  pieces  of  the  ancient  painters,  parallelled  with  fom£ 

"  works  of  the   moil  famous  modern  painters,  Leonardo  da 

"  Vinci,  Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  and  N.  Pouflin.     Written 

life,  sec.     "  in  French  by  Rowland  Frearr,  and  now  tranflated  ".   1668, 

r-  -3-          I2ino. 

In  the  year  1669,  mr.   Evelyn   made  a  journey  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  honoured   with  a  doctor  of  laws   degree,  as   a 
mark  of  gratitude  for  the  credit  and  iervices  he  had  done  them. 
To  fay  the  truth,  he   obtained   all   his  honours  without   any 
follicitation  of  his  own.     Thus  when  king  Charles  II,  in   or- 
der to  promote  trade,  thought  proper  to  erect  a  board  for  that 
purpofe,  and  named  feveral  perfons  of  great  rank  to  be  mem- 
bers of  that  council,  he  likewife  appointed  mr.   Evelyn  to  be 
amongft  them :  who,  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  for  the  favour, 
d   ;ci;ed,  in  a  fhortand  plain  difcourfe,  the  chief  heads  of  the 
hiitory  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  dedicated   it  to  the  king. 
The  title  of  it  runs  thus:   21.  "  Navigation  and  commerce, 
"  their  original  and  progrefs  :  containing  a  fuccinct  account 
"  of  traffic  in  general,  its  benefits  and  improvements;  of  dif- 
coveries,  wars,  and  conflicts   at   fea,  from    the  original    of 
navigation  to  this  day  ;  with  fpecial  regard  to  the  Englifh 
nation,  their   feveral   voyages  and    expeditions,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  late  differences  with  Holland  :  in  which  his 
majefty's  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea  is  afTerted  aeainir, 
"  the  novel  and  later  pretenders".   i6;4,   i2mo.     The.royal 
:iety  having  ordered,    that  every  member  of  the  council 
mould  in  his  turn  pronounce  at  their   feveral  meetings  a  dif- 
courfe on  fome  fubject  of  experimental  philofcphy,  mr.  Evelyn 
prefented  them   with   a   treatife,    imitled,    22.  "  TERRA  : 
a  philofophical  difcourfe  of  earth,  relating  to  the  culture 
and  improvement  of  it  for  vegetation  and  the  propagation 
o-  plants";  which  was  printed  in  1675   in  folio  and  8vo. 
'inter  of  1683  being  memorably  fevere,  the  fine  plan- 
our  author  at  Sayes-Court  fuffered   irreparable  da- 
-  i  of  which  he  gave  a   philofophical  and  pathetical  ac- 
mt  to  the  royal  fociety  the  fucceeding  fpring.      But  the 
czarofMufcovy,  who  afterwards  refided  in  this  houfe  of  mr. 
£  &yn,  for  the  fake  of  being  near  Deptford-yard,  is  faid  to 
Kid.  P  a-  committed  almoft  as  great  deviations  on  his  delicious 

1  garoen,  as  this  lamentable  froft. 

After  the  acceffion  of  king  James  II,  we  find  mr.  Evelyn, 
1?'^ '6l*?PPo;«ed  with  lord  vifcount  Tiviot  and 
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earl  of  Clarendon  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland :  which  place  he 
held  till  the  nth  of  March  1686,  when  the  king  was  pleafed 
to  make  Henry  baron  Arundel  of  V\rardour    lord   privy-fl-:1.!. 
He  wrote  nothing   during  this  reign.     After  the  revolution., 
he  was  made  trcafurer  of  Greenwich  Hofpital ;  and,  though 
he  was  then  much  in  years,  yet  he  continued  to  publifh  trea- 
tifes  upon  feveral  iubje£ts :  as,  23.  c;  Mundus  muliebris  :  or, 
46  the   lady's   dreffing-room  unlocked,  and   her  toilet  fpread. 
44  In  burleique.     Together  with  the  Fop-dictionary,  compiled 
44  for  the  ufe  of  the  fair  fex".   1690,  410.   24.  "  Monfieur  de 
46  la  Quintinye's  treatife  of  orange-trees,  with  the  railing  of 
4;  melons,  omitted   in  the   French    editions,    tranilated  into 
"  Englifh".   1693.     25.  u  Numifmata  :  a  clifcourfe  of  ine- 
4C  dais    ancient   and  modern,  together  with  fome  account   of 
46  heads  and  efngies  of  illuftrious  and  famous  perfons,  in  fculps 
"  and  taille-douce,  of  whom  we  have  no  medals  extant,  and 
cc  of  the  ufes  to  be  derived  from  them.     To  which   is  added, 
"  a  digreflion  concerning  phyfiognomy  ".   1697.    folio.     The 
connoiifeurs  look  on  this  treatife  as  one  of  the  perfected  on  the 
iubjecl:  in  any  language  ;  and  it  is  laid  to  be  greatly  admired  by 
foreigners  of  tafte.     We  are   now  arrived  at  the  laft  publica- 
tion, with  which  our  author  inriched  the  republick  of  letters ; 
and  it  is  intitled,  26.  "  Acetaria  :  or,  a  difcourfe  of  fallets  ". 
1699,  I2mo.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  lord  chancellor  Somers, 
at  that  time  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety  :  and,    though  mr. 
Evelyn  was  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  it  bears  no  marks   of 
extreme  age  or  impaired  abilities. 

Nor  had  mr.  Evelyn  been  lefs   generous  in  imparting  his 
knowledge  to  others,  out  of  his  own  private  collections,  than 
by  what  he  had  publiftied  for  the  ufe  of  all.     He  communi- 
cated to  mr.  Boyle  a  curious  and  exact  account  of  the  method 
by  which  the  magazines  of  fnow  are  preferved  in  Italy,  for  the 
ufe   of  the  tables  of  the  great.     The  late  learned  bifnop  of  Boyle's 
London,  dr.  Gibfon,  was  furnifhed  by  him  with  thole  addi-  works,  vo: 
tional  remarks  on  the  county  of  Surry,  which  are  publifhed  in  "'  p<  2°6* 
his  Englifh  edition   of  Camden's  Britannia.     He   contributed 
largely  to  mr.  Houghton's  "  Hufbandry  and  trade  improved  ":  Vol.  iv, 
and  mr.   Aubrey  has  teftified,  how  often  he  was  indebted  to  P-  132- 
him  for  his  friendly  affiftance  in  many  of  his  undertakings.     In 
regard  to  the  royal  fociety,  he  was  very  afHJuous  in   tranf- 
mitting  to  them  whatever  fell  within  the  compafs   of  his    in- 
quiries; and  ufed  to  ftyle  himfelf,  humbly,  "  A  pioneer  in  the 
"  fervice  of  the  royal  fociety  ".     He  certainly  removed  many 
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obftruaions,  and  fmoothed  the  roads,  that  led  directly  to  the 
temple  of  wifdom  and  truth.  When  we  confider  the  number 
of  books  he  published,  and  the  variety  of  the  fubjects  on  which 
he  employed  his  time,  it  is  impoflible  to  forbear  wondering  at 
his  induftry  and  application  ;  and  our  wonder  muft  be  greatly 
heightened,  when  we  reflect  how  careful  he  was  in  reviewing, 
correcting,  and  augmenting  all  his  original  works.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  for  he  left  behind  him  unfinifhed,  or  at  leaft  un- 
publifhed,  works  of  a  more  extenfive  nature  than  thofe  that 
are  printed,  which  had  coft  him  incredible  pains,  and  for 
which  he  had  made  prodigious  collections.  His  great  work  of 
all  was  intended  to  be  called  "  A  general  hiftory  of  all  trades  " : 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  one  of  his  own  letters  to  mr. 
Boyle,  where  he  afiigns  the  reafons  for  laying  it  afide.  But 
"'  v!h  though  he  defifted  from  the  original  plan,  yet  it  was  not  till  he 
had  finifhed  feveral  parts  of  it ;  particularly  his  Chalcography, 
which  mr.  Boyle  prevailed  on  him  to  publifh,  and  the  follow- 
ing pieces,  which  he  never  publifhed  :  "  Five  treatifes,  con- 
"  taining  a  full  view  of  the  feveral  arts  of  painting  in  oyl, 
"  painting  in  miniature,  annealing  in  glafs,  enamelling,  and 
"  making  marble  paper  "  ;  and  "  The  plan  of  a  royal  gar- 
"  den,  defcribing  and  {hewing  the  amplitude  of  that  part  of 
"Georgics  which  belongs  to  horticulture  ".  To  thefe  his  un- 
publifhed  works,  we  muft  add  another,  mentioned  only  by 
Athen.  O.r.mr.  Wood,  who  gives  us  nothing  concerning  it  but  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  "  A  treatife  of  the  dignity  of  man  ". 

Full  of  age  and  honours,  this  amiable  author  died  upon  the 
2yth  of  February  1705-6,  in  the  86th  year  of  age;  and  was 
interred  at  Wotton,  under  a  tomb  of  about  three  feet  high 
of  free-ftone,  fhaped  like  a  coffin,  with  an  infcription  upon 
a  white  marble,  with  which  it  is  covered,  exprefling,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  intention,  that,  "  Living  in  an  age  of  extra- 
"  ordinary  events  and  revolutions,  he  had  learned  from  thence 
"  this  truth,  which  he  defired  might  be  thus  communicated  to 
"  poflerity :  THAT  ALL  is  VANITY,  WHICH  is  NOT 

HONEST  J     AND     THAT    THERE     IS    NO    SOLID    WISDOM 

"  BUT  IN   REAL   PIETY  ".      As    to  the    elogiums,    which 

ingenious  and  learned  men  have  beftowed  upon  mr.  Evelyn, 

they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  great.     Mr.  Cowley,  as  we 

have    already  obferved,   infcribed  his   poem,    called,   "  The 

•  garden",  to  him;  and  has  faid  the  higheft  things  of  him, 

in  the   preface  to  it.     Mr.  Glanville  has  given   a  great  cha- 

rader  of  our  author  :  «  Mr.  John  Evelyn,  fays  he,  hath  very 

confiderably  advanced  the  hiftory  of 'fruit  'and  foreft  trees, 
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r<t'  by  his  Sylva  and  Pomona  ;  and  greater  things  are  expeeled 

cc  from  his  preparations  for  the  Elyfium  Britannicum,   a  noble 

"  dehgn  now  under  his  hands.     And  certainly  the  inquifitive 

"  world  is  much  indebted  to  this  generous  gentleman,    for  his 

"  very  ingenious  performances  in  this  kind  ;   as  alfo  for  thofe 

*c  others   of  fculpture,    picture,    architecture,    and   the    like 

*c  ufeful    things,    with    which    he   hath   inriched  it".     The  P]US  ultra : 

learned  and  judicious   mr.  Wotton,   in   his  "  Reflections   on  °a'ncter^eandt" 

"  ancient  and  modern  learning",   fpeaks  of  mr.    Evelyn  iflofJknow- 

ftill  higher  terms ;   and  fays,  that  "  it  may  be  efteemed  a  fmall  lfjdge  fmcc 

"  character  of  mr.  Evelyn's  Sylva,  or  difcourfe  of  foreft  trees,  An!  ot  e> 

c<  to  fay,  that  it  outdoes  all  that  Theophraftus  and  Pliny  have 

<l  left  us  on  that  fubjecl: :  for  it  not  only  does  that  and  a  great 

"  deal  more,  but   contains  more  ufeful  precepts,  hints,  and 

cc  difcoveries,  upon  that  now  fo   necefTary  a  part  of  our  Res 

cc  ruftica,  than  the  world  had  till  then  known  from  all  the 

c<  obfervations   of  former  ages  ".     Bifhop  Burnet,    acknow-  Reflections, 

ledging   fome   communications    from   him,    fciles   him    ts    a  &c*  P-  Z74» 

mod   ingenius   and   virtuous   gentleman,    who    is    not   fatis- 

O  O  •* 

"  fied  to   have  advanced  the  knowledge   of  this  age,  by  his 

"  own  moft  ufeful  and  fuccefsful  labours  about   planting  and  nift.  of  the 

"  divers  other  wavs,  but  is  ready  to  contribute  every  thing  in  reformat,  p. 

J  j  J  ^3 

<*  his  power  to  perfect  other  men's  endeavours  ".  Another  J 
eminent  author,  fpeaking  of  his  Numifmata,  beftows  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  that  book  and  its  author  :  "  We  might 
juftly  have  expelled,  whatever  could  have  been  defired  on 
this  lubje&,  from  the  excellently  learned  pen  of  mr.  Evelyn, 
<;  had  he  bent  his  thoughts,  as  was  believed,  towards  the 
"  confideration  of  our  Britifli  coins  as  well  as  medals.  It  now 
"  appears,  that  his  Numifmata  carried  him  no  farther,  than 
"  thofe  larger  and  more  choice  pieces,  that  are  ufually  called 
"  by  this  latter  name  ;  whereon  he  has  indeed  treated  with 
"  that  accuracy  and  finenefs,  which  became  a  gentleman  and  x;cholfon*s 
"  a  fcholar  ".  Enghih  hift. 

By  his  excellent  wife,  who  furvived  him   about  three  years,  ; 
he  had  five  fons  and  three  daughters.     Of  the  latter,  one  only  ' 
furvived  him,  Sufanna,  married  to  William  Draper,  of  Adf- 
comb   in  Surry,  efq;  of  the  former,  all   died  young,  except 
mr.  John  Evelyn,  of  whom  it  will  be  necefTary  to  fpeak  in  a 
feparate  article. 

EVELYN  (JoHN)  efq;  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  his  father's  houfe  at  Saycs-Court  near  Deptford  upon  the 
I4th  of  January  1654,  and  was  there  educated  with  great 
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care.  Ke  was  fent  to  Oxford  in  the  year  1666,  where  he  re- 
mained in  the  houfe  of  dr.  Bathurft,  then  prefident  of  Trinity- 
college,  before  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner, 
"s  A-  which  was  in  Eafter-term  1668.  It  is  not  clear  at  what  time 
then.  Oxon.  j^  ]e).-t  Qxfor(j .  \^ut  mr.  Wood  feems  to  be  pofitive,  that  he 
took  no  decree  there,  but  returned  to  his  father's  houfe,  and 
profecuted  hTs  ftudics  under  his  directions.  It  is  fuppofed  how- 
ever, that,  during  his  refidence  in  Trinity-college,  he  wrote 
that  elegant  Greek  poem,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  fecond 
edition  of  the  Sylva ;  and  is  a  noble  proof  of  the  Strength  of  his 
genius  and  wonderful  progrefs  in  learning  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life.  He  difcovered  his  proficiency  foon  afterwards,  both 
in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  by  his  elegant  tranSla- 
tions  ;  as  well  as  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mufes,  in 
Come  original  poems,  which  were  much  admired.  We  will 
fpeak  of  his  works  prefently.  He  married  Martha,  daughter 
and  co-heirefs  of  Richard  Spencer,  efq;  and,  having  a  head  as 
well  turned  for  buiinefs  as  Study,  became  one  of  the  commif- 

j   / 

fioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland.  He  would  probably  have 
been  advanced  to  higher  employments,  if  he  had  lived  ;  but 
he  died  at  his  houfe  in  London,  upon  the  24th  of  March  1698, 
in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  father  of  the  prefent 
fir  John  Evelyn,  bom  at  Sayes-Court  upon  the  ad  of  March 
1 68 1,  and  created  a  baronet  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date 
July  the  30th  1713. 

This  gentleman's  productions  in  the  literary  way  were,    i. 
"  Of  gardens,  four  books,  SirSr.  written  in  Latin  verfe  by  Rena- 
*c  tus  Rapinus,  and  now  madeEnglifh  by  John  Evelyn,  efq;  " 
1673,  8vo.     Confidering  how  much  he'  mud:  have  been  obli- 
ged to  hear  of  gardens  and  plantations,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  he  Should   employ  himfelf  upon  this  fubjcft.     His  father 
annexed  the  fecond  book  of  this  translation  to  his  Sylva.     2. 
The  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  tranfiated  from  the  Greek 
•of   Autarch".     This  was  printed  in  the   fourth   volume  of 
lutarch's  Lives  by  feveral  hands.     3.    «  The   hiftory   of  the 
grand  vifiers,  Mahomet   and   Achmet   Coprogli ;    of    the 
:hree  laft  grand  feigniors,  their  fultanas,  and  chief  favourites; 
"with  the  moft  fecret  intrigues  of  the  feraglio  ".   1677,  8vo. 
his  was  a  translation  from  the  French,  and  has  been  efteemed 
an  entertaining  and   inftrudive  hiftory.     Our  author  wrote 
everal  poems   occafionally,  of  which  two  are  printed  in 
icond  volume  of  Dryden's  Mifcellanies  :  the  one  intitled, 
Jn  virtue  "3  the  other  called,  «  The  remedy  of  love  ". 
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E  U  G  E  N  E  (FRANCIS)  prince  of  Savoy,  was  born  in 
the  year  1663,  and  was  defcended  from  Carignan,  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy.  His  father  was  Eugene  Life  of  Eu- 
Maurice,  general  of  the  Swifs  and  Grifons,  governor  of s 
Champaigne  in  France,  and  earl  of  SoiiTons:  his  mother  Don- 
na Oiympia  Mancini,  niece  to  cardinal  Mazarin.  In  1670, 
he  was  committed  to  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne ;  but  his  father  dying,  before  he  was  ten  years  of 
age,  after  the  French  king  had  given  him  the  grant  of  an  ab- 
bey, as  a  ftep  to  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  government  of 
Champaigne  being  given  out  of  his  family,  occafioned  an  al- 
teration in  his  intended  profeffion ;  which  was  indeed  by  no 
means  fuitable  to  his  genius,  although  he  gave  great  and  early 
hopes  of  proficiency  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  is  laid  to  have 
been  particularly  fond  of  Curtius  and  Caefar.  He  was  a  youth  Ibid: 
of  a  vaft  fpirit,  and  fo  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  family, 
that  when  his  mother  was  banimed  by  the  king's  order  from 
the  French  court  to  the  Low-countries,  foon  after  her  hufband's 
deceafe,  he  protefted  againft  the  injuftice  of  her  banifhment, 
and  vowed  eternal  enmity  to  the  authors  and  contrivers 
of  it. 

He  was  yet  for  a  time  trained  up  to  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
but  having  no  relim  nor  vocation  that  way,  he  defired  the 
king,  who  maintained  him  according  to  his  quality,  to  give 
him  fome  military  employment.  This  was  denied  him,  fome- 
times  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  conftitution,  fome- 
times  for  want  of  a  vacancy,  or  a  war  to  employ  the  troops  inr 
Apprehending  from  hence,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  con- 
fidered  fo  much  as  he  thought  he  deferved  in  France,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  involved  in  the  difgrace  of  his  mother, 
and  elder  brother  Thomas  count  de  Soiflons,  'who  was  di- 
vefted  of  a  penfion  of  looool.  per  annum,  under  pretence  of 
marrying  againft  the  king's  confent,  he  refolved  to  retire  to 
Vienna,  with  another  of  his  brothers,  prince  Philip,  to  whom 
the  emperor's  ambafiador  had,  in  his  matter's  name,  promifed 
a  regiment  of  horfe.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  em- 
peror ;  and  prince  Eugene  prefently  became  a  very  great  fa- 
vourite with  his  imperial  majefty.  He  had  in  the  mean  time 
many  flattering  promifes  and  invitations  made  him  to  return  to 
France,  that  court  foon  perceiving,  what  a  lofs  he  would  be 
to  them  :  but  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  was  unfliaken,  and 
he  refolved  to  think  no  more  of  France,  but  to  look  on  him- 
felf  as  a  German,  and  to  fpend  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

E  e  2  When 
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When  thefe  two  brothers  firft  arrived  in  Germany,  the 
Turks  were  coming  dc\vn  upon  the  Imperialifts,  in  order  to 
make  an  irruption  mto  the  hereditary  country.  There  prince 
Philip  received  his  death's  wound,  by  the  fall  of  his  horfe, 
after  he  had  gallantly  behaved  himfelf  in  a  fkirmifh  with  the 
Turks,  and  left  his  command  to  his  brother  Eugene.  This 
prince,  in  the  year  1683,  hgnalized  himfelf  at  the  railing  of 
the  fiege  of  Vienna,  where  he  made  a  great  fiaughter  of  the 
Turks,  in  the  prefence  of  John  III.  king  of  Poland,  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  John-George  III.  elector  of  Saxony,  Charles 
V.  duke  of  Lorrain,  Frederic  prince  of  Waldeck,  Lewis 
William  margrave  of  Baden,  and  many  other  great  men,  of 
Life,  &c.  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  war.  After  the  railing  the  fiege  of 
Vienna,  it  was  refclved  not  to  give  the  Turks  time  to  recol- 
lect themfelves.  The  project  v/as  laid  to  reduce  the  moft  im- 
portant fortrefles  in  Hungary:  and  the  next  year,  1684, 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  again  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the 
fieges  of  Newhaufel  and  Buda.  He  behaved  fo  gallantly  at 
the  fiege  of  Buda,  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  wrote  a  letter  in 
his  commendation  to  the  emperor.  He  was  conftantly  in  the 
trenches,  and  one  of  the  firft  who  entered  the  town  with 
fvvord  in  hand  :  and  at  the  return  to  Vienna,  when  New- 
haufel was  taken,  the  duke  prefented  him  to  the  emperor  with 
this  faying,  "  May  it  pleaie  your  majefty,  this  young  Sa- 
"  voyard  will  fome  time  or  other  be  the  greateft  captain  of  the 
"  age":  which  prophefy,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was  after- 
wards fulfilled.  His  imperial  majefty  carefled  him  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  and  had  that  firm  and  well-grounded  confidence  in 
his  merit,  that  when  Buda  was  taken,  and  the  army  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  he  inverted  him  with  the  chief  command  of 
his  troops,  during  the  abfence  of  the  fupreme  officers.  Thus 
he  rofe  daily  in  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  and  every 
campaign  was  only  a  new  ftep  in  his  advancement  to  the  firft 
military  offices. 

In  1688,  Belgrade  was  befieged  and  taken  ;  where  prince 
Eugene,  who  was  always  among  the  foremoft  in  any  onfet, 
received  a  cut  through  his  helmet  by  a  fabre,  but  he  repaid 
the  blow,  by  laying  the  Turk,  who  gave  it  him,  dead  at  his 
feet.  Lewis  XIV.  had  now  invaded  the  empire  with  a  power- 
ful army,  and  declared  war  againft  the  emperor;  which 
cauied  a  great  alteration  in  the  "affairs  of  Vienna,  and  forced 
that  court  to  form  a  new  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1689.  As 
the  emperor  was  more  concerned  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the 
-trench  than  the  Turks,  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Bavaria 
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were  appointed  to  command  upon  the  Rhine,  and  prince  Lewis 
of  Baden  in  Hungary.  The  duke  of  Savoy  having  informed 
the  court  of  Vienna  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  by  the  approach 
of  French  troops,  the  imperial  minifters  promifed  themfelves 
great  advantages  from  the  war  in  Italy,  on  the  account  of  the 
powerful  diverfion,  that  his  royal  highnefs  might  be  able  to 
make  there  in  favour  of  the  empire.  Prince  Eugene  was 
pitched  upon  by  the  court  of  Vienna  to  manage  this  expedi- 
tion ;  and  was  thought  the  moft  proper  perfon,  not  only  be- 
caufe  he  was  related  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  but  becaufe  of  the 
vaft  reputation  he  had  lately  acquired  in  Hungary  ;  which  ren- 
dered him  yet  more  acceptable  to  his  royal  hignefs,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  marks  of  a  true  and  fmcere  friendship.  L'^e>  &c« 
Accordingly  his  highnefs  prince  Eugene  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  emperor's  forces  in  Italy,  and  blocked  up 
Mantua,  which  had  received  a  French  garrifon,  of  whom  he 
killed  above  500  in  feveral  fallies  ;  fo  that,  during  the 
years  1691  and  1692,  they  never  durft  attempt  the  leaft  excur- 
fion.  In  1692,  at  his  return  from  Vienna,  whither  he  had 
been  to  give  the  emperor  an  account  of  the  laft  campaign,  he 
entered  Dauphiny.  The  inhabitants  of  Gap  brought  him  the 
keys  of  the  town,  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  fubmitted 
to  contribution  :  but  the  great  deiigns  he  had  formed  foon  va- 
nifhed  ;  for  the  Spaniards  would  flay  no  longer  in  the  army, 
nor  keep  the  poft  of  Guilleftre,  though  prince  Eugene,  whom 
they  very  much  efteemed,  endeavoured  to  make  them  change 
their  refolution.  This  miicarriage  is  alfo  partly  attributed  to 
the  ficknefs  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  perluaded  to  make 
a  will  at  this  time,  wherein  he  declared  prince  Eugene  admi- 
niftrator,  or  regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  fucceflbr.  Life,  &c. 

In  the  year  1696,  after  the  feparate  peace  between  France 
and  Savoy,  at  which  prince  Eugene  was  extremely  difTatisfied, 
the  French  king  made  very  large  offers  to  draw  him  over  to 
his  intereft.  He  offered  him  particularly  his  father's  govern- 
ment of  Champaigne,  befides  a  marmal  of  France's  battoon, 
and  an  annual  pennon  of  2000  piiloles  :  but  nothing  was  ca- 
pable of  fhaking  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  who  afterwards 
made  him  commander  of  his  army  in  Hungary,  preferably  to 
many  older  generals.  In  1697,  prince  Eugene,  having  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary,  gave  the 
Turks  the  greateft  blow  they  had  ever  received  in  the  whole 
war,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them  at  Zenta,  not 
far  from  Peterwaradin.  The  grand  feignior  came  to  command 

o  o 

feis  armies  in  perfon,   and  lay  incamped  on  both  fides  the 
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Thiefle,  having  laid  a  bridge  over  the  river.  Prince  Eugene 
marched  up  to  him,  and  attacked  his  camp,  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  river;  and,  after  a  fhort  difpute,  broke  in,  made  him-r 
felfmafter  of  it,  and  forced  all,  who  lay  on  that  fide,  over  the 
river,  v;hither  he  followed  them,  and  gave  them  a  total  defeat. 
In  this  aclion  the  Germans  had  no  more  than  430  men  killed, 
nnd  1583  wounded  :  but  of  the  Turks  22000  were  killed  in 
the  field,  among  whom  was  the  grand  vifier,  and  the  aga  of 
the  janifiries;  10  or  12000  were  drowned  in  the  ThiefTe, 
and  ocoo  wounded  and  taken  prifoners,  among  whom  were  27 
bafla's,  and  feveral  aga's.  The  imperialifts  took  9000  laden 
wasgons,  after  3000  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  ;  the 
grand  feignior's  tent,  valued  at  40000  livres,  with  all  the  reft 
belonging  to  his  army ;  17000  oxen,  6000  camels,  all  heavy 
laden ;  7000  horfes,  100  heavy  cannon  and  70  field-pieces,  be- 
iid 68500  drums,  and  as  many  colours,  707  horfes  tails,  83  other 
itandards,  a  fcymitar  of  ineftimable  value,  the  fultan's  great 
feal,  his  coach  drawn  by  eight  horfes,  wherein  were  ten  of 
the  women  of  his  feraglio  j  74  pair  of  filvcr  kettle-drums,  all 
the  grand  feignior's  papers,  and  all  the  money  that  was  to  pay 
the  army,  which  came  to  above  3,000,000  livres ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  the  whole  booty  amounted  to  feveral  millions  of 
Englifh  fterling. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1699,  the  peace  of  Carlo witz 
was  concluded,  and  an  end  put  at  length  to  the  war,  which 
had  lafted  fifteen  years  :  and  it  was  a  great  fatisfaclion  to  prince 
Eugene  to  have  contributed  fo  much  to  the  finiming  of  it,  as 
he  had  done  by  this  famous  victory  at  Zenta.  He  had  pa/Ted 
the  firft  years  of  his  youth  in  the  wars  of  Hungary  ;  was  in 
almoft  all  the  battles,  where  he  had  eminently  diftinguifhed 
himfelf.  And  it  feemed  now,  that  this  fortunate  general  had 
nothing  tq  do,  but  to  enjoy  at  Vienna  that  tranquillity  which  is 
ometimes,  but  not  always,  relimed  by  men  who  have  fpent 
their  lives  amidfl  the  noife  of  arms  and  dangers.  But  this  re- 
pofe  was  not  to  laft  long.  The  king  of  Spain's  death,  and 
the  dreaded  union  of  that  monarchy  with  France  confequent 
thereupon,  kindled  a  new  war,  which  called  him  to  Italy,  to 
command  the  emperor's  army  there.  His  imperial  majefty 
publ  lined  a  mamfeiro,  fetting  forth  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
bpam,  when  prince  Eugene  was  upon  the  point  of  entering 
Italy.  ^J  he  progrefs  of  his  arms,  under  this  general,  made  the 
b  rencn  king  refolve  to  fend  marfhal  Villeroy  into  Italy,  in  the 

)m  of  marmal  Catenat,  who  had  not  given  fatisfadion. 
but  hugene  foon  let  him  fee,  that  numbers  alone,  in  which 
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the  French  were  greatly  fuperior,  could  not  gain  a  victory ; 
for  he  foiled  him  in  every  fkirmifh  and  engagement,  and  at 
length  took  him  prifoner.  This  action  of  prince  Eugene,  here 
alluded  to,  almoft  proved  decifive,  and  was  one  of  the  boldeft 
that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  was  to  furprize  Cremona,  and 
carry  off  marfhal  Villeroy,  and  the  garriibn  of  that  place. 
This  defign  was  conducted  with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that  the 
French  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  it.  Prince  Eugene  went 
to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  that  he  brought  from  the 
Oglio,  and  ordered  another  to  come  from  the  Parmezan  at 
the  fame  time,  to  force  the  bridge.  He  marched  with  all  fe- 
crecy to  Cremona ;  and  fent  in,  through  the  ruins  of  an  old 
aqueduct,  or  water-courfe,  fome  men,  who  got  through,  and 
forced  one  of  the  gates  ;  fo  that  he  was  within  the  town,  be- 
fore marfhal  Vilieroy  had  any  apprehenfion  of  an  army  being 
near  him.  Villeroy,  awakened  on  a  fudden  with  the  noife, 
got  out  to  the  flreet,  and  there  was  taken  prifoner.  At  the 
inftant  that  one  of  the  German  officers  laid  hold  on  him,  he 
whifpered  him,  and  faid,  '  I  am  marfhal  de  Villeroy  :  I  will 
*  give  you  ten  thoufand  piftoles,  and  promife  you  a  regiment, 
c  if  you  will  carry  me  to  the  caftle.'  But  the  officer  ani'wered 
him  :  c  1  have  a  long  time  faithfully  ferved  the  emperor  my 
4  matter,  and  will  not  now  betray  him.'  So  he  was  fent  to 
the  place  where  prince  Eugene  was ;  who  fent  him  to  one 
that  was  more  fecure,  under  a  ftrong  guard.  But,  notwith- 
ilanding  this,  the  other  body  neglecting  to  come  up  at  the 
time  appointed,  an  Irifh  regiment  fecured  the  bridge ;  and  fo 
the  defign  failed,  although  it  was  fo  well  contrived,  and  fo 
happily  executed  on  one  part.  Prince  Eugene  had  but  four 
thoufand  men  with  him,  and  the  other  body  not  being  able  to 
join  him,  he  was  forced  to  march  back,  which  he  did  without 
any  considerable  lofs,  carrying  marfhal  Villeroy  and  fome 
other  prifoners  with  him.  "  In  this  attempt,"  fays  an  emi- 
nent writer,  "  though  he  had  not  an  jntire  fuccefs,  yet  he 
"  gained  all  the  glory  to  which  the  ambition  of  a  military 
"  man  could  afpire,  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatefl 
"  and  happieft  general  of  the  age."  Life,  &c. 

The  queen  of  England  now  concerted  meafures  with  the 
emperor  for  declaring  and  carrying  on  a  war  with  France. 
Her  Britannic  majefty  highly  refented  the  indignity  offered  to 
herfelf,  and  the  wrong  done  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  the  duke 
of  Anjou's  ufurping  the  crown  of  Spain.  She  acted  therefore 
to  preferve  the  liberty  and  balance  of  Europe,  to  pull  down 
the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  re- 
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venge  the  affront  offered  her,  by  the  king  of  France's  owning 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  for  king  of  her  dominions. 
Eugene  was  made  prefident  of  the  council  of  war  by  the  em- 
peror, and  all  the  world  approved  his  choice  ;  as  indeed  they 
well  might,  fmce  this  prince  no  fooner  entered  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  than  affairs  took  quite  a  new  turn.  The 
nature  and  limits  of  our  plan  will  not  nifTer  us  to  enlarge  upon 
the  many  memorable  things  which  were  performed  by  this 
great  iiatefman  and  foldier,  during  the  courfe  of  this  war, 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  glory  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  bat- 
tles of  Schellenburg,  Blenheim,  Turin,  &c.  &c.  are  fo  par- 
ticularly related  in  almorr.  every  hiftory,  that  we  need  not  in- 
fift  upon  them  here.  In  the  year  17 10,  the  enemies  of  prince 
Eugene,  who  had  vowed  his  deftruclion,  lent  him  a  letter, 
with  a  paper  inclofed  ;  which  was  poifoned  to  that  degree,  that 
it  made  his  highnefs,  with  two  or  three  more,  who  did  but 
handle  it,  ready  to  fwoon ;  and  killed  a  dog  immediately, 

Life,  &;,  upon  his  fwallowing  it,  after  it  was  greafed.  The  next  year, 
1711,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  emperor  Jofeph  died  of 
the  fmall-pox ,  when  prince  Eugene  marched  up  into  Ger- 
many, to  fecure  the  election  of  his  brother  to  the  throne.  The 
fame  year  the  grand  vifier  fent  one  of  his  aga's  in  embafiy  to 
his  highnefs,  who  gave  him  a  very  fplendid  audience  at  Vienna, 
and  received  from  him  a  letter,  written  with  the  grand  vifier's 
own  hand,  wherein  he  ftiles  his  highnefs  '  the  great  pattern  of 
"hriftian  princes,  prefident  of  theAulic  council  of  war  to  the 
mperor  of  the  Remans,  the  moft  renowned  and  moft  excel- 
ent  among  the  Chriflian  princes,  firft  peer  among  all  the 
lations  that  believe  in  Chrift,  and  beft  beloved  vifier  of  the 

Life,  &c.     «  emperor  of  the  Romans.' 

In  the  year  1712,  prince  Eugene,  after  having  treated  with 

J-general  upon  the  prcpofals  of  peace,  then  made   by 

France,  came  over  into  England,  to  try  if  it  were 

to  engage  our  court  to  -o  on  with  the  war,  for  it  met 

ruftions  here  :  but  was  furpiized  to  find,  the 

his  arrival,  which  was  on  the  fifth  of  January,  that 

1  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  turned  out  of  all 

iowever,  he  concealed  his  uneafmefs  and  difcon- 

de  a  vifit  to  the  lord  prefident  of  the  council,  and 

treafurer;  and,  having  had   an   audience  of  the 

ay  arter  his  arrival,  he  paid  his  compliments  to 

minifters,  and  the   new  miniftry,  efpeciallv  'the 

duke  o,  Ormond,  whofe  friendship  he  courted  for  the  good  of 

the 
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the  common  caufe.  But,  above  all,  he  did  not  neglect  his 
fail  friend  and  companion  in  military  labours,  the  difcarded 
general ;  hut  paiTed  moft  of  his  time  with  him.  He  was  enter- 
tained by  moft  of  the  nobility,  and  magnificently  feafted  in  the 
city  of  London  by  thofe  merchants  who  had  formerly  contri- 

J  *  J 

buted  to  the  Sileiian  loan.  But  the  courtiers,  though  they 
carefTed  him  for  his  own  worth,  were  not  forward  to  bring 
his  negotiations  to  an  happy  iffue  :  nor  did  the  queen,  though 
(he  uied  him  civilly,  treat  him  with  that  diftinction  which  was 
due  to  his  hi^h  merit.  She  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fword  fet 
with  diamonds,  worth  about  5000!.  which  he  v/ore  on  her 
birth-day;  and  had  the  honour,  atrno;ht,  to  lead  her  to  and  from 
the  opera,  performed  on  this  occafion  at  court.  After  he  had 
been  told,  that  his  matter's  affairs  (hould  be  treated  of  at 
Utrecht,  he  had  his  audience  of  leave  on  the  I3th  of  March, 
and  on  the  ijth  fet  out  to  open  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
v/here  he  experienced  both  good  and  ill  fortune  at  Quefnoy 
and  Landrecy.  Life,  &c« 

In  the  year  1713,  his  highnefs,  though  forced  to  act  only 
defenfively  on  the  Rhine  againfr  the  French,  who  now  threa- 
tened to  over-run  the  empire,  did  neverthelefs  fo  fignalize  him- 
feU  bv  his  vigilance  and  conduct,  that  he  obliged  the  French 

j  O  O 

to  fpend  one  whole  Cummer  in  the  taking  Landau  and  Friburg. 
On  the  6th  of  March  1/14,  he  concluded  with  marfhal  Vil- 
lars,  atRaitadt,  preliminary  articles  of  a  general  peace  between 
the  empire  and  France;  which  were  figned  by  him,  as  his  im- 
perial majefty's  plenipotentiary,  on  the  2jth  of  September  fol- 
lowing, at  a  folemn  treaty  of  peace,  at  Baden  in  Ergaw :  in 
which  treaty  he  is  intitled,  '  The  moft  high  prince  and  lord 
c  Eugene,  prince  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  knight  of  the  Gol- 
<•  den  Fleece,  counfellor  offtate  to  his  facred  imperial  majefty, 
c  prefident  of  the  council  of  war,  lieutenant-general  and  mar- 
c  (hal  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.'  Upon  his  return  to  Vienna, 
he  was  received  with  the  loudefl  acclamations   of  joy  by  the 
people,  and  with  the  moft  cordial  affection  by  the  emperor, 
who  prefented  him  with  a  fine  fword,  richly  adorned  with  dia- 
monds.    He  now  feemed  to  have  iome  refpite  from  the  fatigues 
of  war  ;  but  neither  was  this   to  laft  long :   for,  though  peace 
v/as  concluded  with  France,  yet  war  was  breaking  out  on  the 
fide  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  the  year  1716,  began  to  make  ex- 
traordinary preparations.     Prince  Eugene  was   fent  with  the 
command   of  the  imperial  army  into  Hungary,    attacked  the 
Turks  in  their  camp,  and   obtained   a  complete  victory  over 
them,     He  took  the  important  fortrefs  of  Temafwaer,  after 

the 
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the  Turks  had  been  in  polFeilion  of  ft  164  years  -}  and  next  In- 
vefted  Belgrade,  which  he  alfo  took. 

After  the  making  of  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  prince  Euo-ene 
had  a  long  fufpenfion  from  thofe  glories,  which  constantly  at- 
tended his  victorious  fword  :  for,  in  the  war  which  enfued  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  count  Merci  had  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  Eugene  had  no  (hare  in 
it,  any  farther  than  in  council  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  it, 
when  he  was  appointed  the  emperor's  firft  plenipotentiary  in 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  the  year  1725.  Next  we  find  him  en- 
gaged in  a  new  fcene  of  action,  in  the  war  between  the  em- 
peror, his  matter,  and  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Sardi- 
nia, in  which,  from  1733  to  1735,  he  experienced  various 
fuccefs.  This  illuftrious  hero  died  at  Vienna,  ontheiothof 
k>  icc>  April  1736,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  found  dead 
in^his  bed,  though  he  had  been  very  gay  but  the  night  before 
with  company,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  flipper,  without 
making  the  leaft  complaint  ;  and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  he  was 
choakedbyan  immoderate  defluxion  of  rheum,  with  which, 
it  feems,  he  was  fcmetimes  troubled. 

Among  the  valuable  effed-s  left  by  prince  Eugene,  were 

found  a  rich  crucifix,  embellimed   with  diamonds,"  which  the 

emperor  prefented   him  with,    upon   his   laft  campaign  into 

Hungary  ;  fix  gold-hilted  fwords  fet  with  diamonds  :  one  pre- 

fented him   by  his   late   imperial  majefty,  another  by   queen 

Anne,  as  before-mentioned  ;  a  third  by  the  late  king  of  Pruf- 

.a,  a  fourth  by  his  late  Majefty  kine  'George,  before  his  ac- 

lon  to  the  crown;  a  fifth  by  the  republic  of  Holland,  and  a 

th  by  theftate  of  Venice;  an  exceeding  rich  ftrino-  of  dia- 
monds for  a  hat,  with  a   buckle   of  the  fame  5  twenty  gold 
:hes  let  with  diamonds  j  befides  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
^vcr  plate,  jewels,  &c.  to  an  immenfe  value.     He  likewife 
arge  and  curious  library  of  books,  among  which  are 

and 


charate  of  Prince  Eugene,  it  may  eafijy 
from   what  has  already  been'faid  of  him!     For 


aerhr 

bbera  hty  ;  one   infrance  of  which  he  ftcwed, 

WaS  henSIa^,  to  Mrs  Centlivre  the  poetefs 

hima^  ^  hisPyiflting 

from  his  royal  highnefs  a  prefent  of  a  gold 

g 


and  unaffeaed  modetfy,*"  fo  that  hecc^ld  L°rcel7bear, 

with 
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with  any  tolerable  grace,  the  juft  acknowledgements  which 
all  the  world  paid  him.  Bifhop  Burnet,  who  had  the  honour 
to  be  admitted  feveral  times  to  much  difcourfe  with  him,  fays, 
that  he  «  defcended  to  an  eafy  equality  with  thofe  who  con- 
c  verfed  witli  him,  and  fcemed  to  afTume  nothing  to  himfelf, 
'  while  he  rcafoned  with  others.' 

EUGENIUS  IV,  pope  of  Rome,  was  born  of  a  plebeian 
family  at  Venice  in  the  year  1383,  and  was  fon  of  Angelo 
Condelmerio  ;  but  his  name  was  Gabriel.  He  was  brought  piatina,  m 
up  to  the  church,  became  a  Celeftine  friar,  and  was  afterwards  Vita 
carried  to  Rome  by  a  nephew  of  Gregory  XII.  He  ingra-  nil;  1V* 
tiated  himfelf  fo  with  this  pope,  that  he  was  preferred  to  be  his 
treafurer,  then  made  bilhop  of  Sienna,  and  at  laft  a  cardinal. 
Martin  V.  gave  him  the  legatefhip  of  the  Picentine,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Bologna;  which  office  he  difcharged  fo  well, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Martin,  he  was  chofen  pope  in  the 
year  1431.  He  opened  his  pontificate  with  feizing  the  trea- 
fiires  which  Martin  V.  had  amafTed;  and  this  feizurewas  con- 
dueled  fo  indifcreetly,  that  it  raifed  a  civil  tumult,  threw  all 
things  into  confufion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  wars 
and  miferies  which  attended  his  reign.  In  the  year  1434,  a 
misfortune  happened  to  him,  which  brought  about  nothing 
lefs  than  a  complete  revolution.  Philip,  duke  of  Milan,  be- 
ing exafperated  at  the  pope,  made  an  incurfion  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Rome.  The  cavalry  he  fent  thither  was  commanded 
by  Nicholas  Fortebrachio,  a  renowned  captain,  who  had  quit- 
ted the  pope's  fervice  in  great  difguft :  for,  having  demanded 
his  pay,  Eugenius  anfwered,  that  c  he  ought  to  think  himfelf 
c  well  paid  by  the  ipoils  he  had  taken.'  Enraged  at  this  an- 
fwer,  Fortebrachio  fought  another  matter ;  and,  being  em- 
ployed by  duke  Philip  againft  this  pope,  made  fuch  dreadful 
havock  about  Rome,  that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  confirma- 
tion ;  and  the  pope  himfelf  for  fome  time  was  in  doubt,  whi- 
ther to  retire.  The  people  ufed  to  go  to  him  in  crowds  to 
complain  of  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained';  but  Eugenius  being 
then  in  an  ill  {rate  of  health,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to 
turn  himfelf,  ufed  to  refer  them  to  the  cardinal,  his  nephew  and 
chamberlain.  He  continued  thundering  indeed  all  the  while 
with  his  bulls ;  but  the  thunder  of  bulls,  whatever  effects  it 
may  have  wrought,  while  things  have  been  ftill  and  peaceable, 
has  feldom  been  much  attended  to  amidrl  the  clafhing  of  arms. 
This  cardinal  was  an  idle  and  voluptuous  man,  did  not  Men, 
as  he  ihould  have  done,  to  the  complaints  that  were  made ; 

but 
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but  to  thofe,  who  told  him  of  their  lofing  ail  their  cattle,  ufed 
to  return  no  other  anfwer,  but  this,  4  You  value  your  cattle 

too  highly;  the  Venetians  lead  a  much  more  agreeable  life 
'  without  them.'  This  behaviour  enraged  the  people  of  Rome, 
who  cried  out,  <  To  arms  !  Liberty!'  They  removed  from 
their  employments  all  the  magiftrates  who  had  been  appointed 
bv  Eugenius,  filled  them  with  others,  and  feized  the  cardinal. 
The  pope,  reduced  to  thefe  extremities,  afiumed  a  monk's  dif- 
guife,  and  went  on  board  a  veflel,  in  order  to  fly  to  Oftia. 
He  arrived  happily  thither,  notwithftanding  the  volleys  of 
ftones  and  arrows  that  were  difcharged  at  him;  and,  after 
this,  went  to  Florence.  A  revolution,  as  we  fay,  was  now 
compleated,  and  Rome  free;  but  the  Romans  did  not  Ion? 
enjoy  this  liberty  ;  for  the  pope's  authority  was  reftored  there 
in  his  abfence,  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  employed 
the  utrnoft  feverity  againit  the  mutineers. 

Eugehius  died  upon  the  22d  of  February  1447,  at  64  years 
of  age.     His  pontificate  continued   16  years   wantino-  a  few 
days,  and  was  a  continual  feries  of  war  and  tumult      The  re 
flexion  he  is  faid  to  have  made  on  his  death-bed,  is  remarka- 


,  - 

furrounded  by  a  company  of  monks,  with  a  voice 
jnterrupted  by  fighs,  and  his  face  turned   towards   them,  he 

,1    c    P  I    fu'  uTn  mUCh  better  would  k  have  been  ^r 
thy  foul  s  health,  hadft  thou  never  been  raifed  to  the  purple 

or  pontmcate,  but  continued  a  religious  life  in  thy  monaf- 
_  He  was  not  io  military  a  pope,  but  that   he  loved 


of 


theuce'  "  HatT  °f    ardiS  in  L''d;a'  flouri(}led  '« 
and  Gradan      H^'  '  th,euemPero'«  Valcntinian,  Valens, 

no  StebU  1Z4  elHeat;d  fKPhlft'.  *  P^'f>™>  ^ 


queft  he  wrote  his  famous  book  "  bfthe 

*'  Lives 
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c<  Lives  of  the  philofophers  and  fophifts ",  in  which  he  fre- 
quently fhews  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  Christianity. 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Caefars,  which  he  deduced  from  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  where  Herodian  left  off,  down  to  that  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  Photius  fpeaks  with  approbation  of 
this  hiftory  ;  only  complains,  that  he  all  along  treats  the 
Chriftian  emperors  very  injurioufly,  while  he  is  fo  partial  to 
the  Heathen,  as  even  to  prefer  Julian  to  Conftantine  the 
Great.  He  inveighed  alfo  feverelv  aeainft  the  monks,  whom 

O  J          O  * 

he  charged  with  pride  and  infolence,  under  the  mafk  of  aufte- 
rity ;  and  ridiculed,  very  profanely  no  doubt,  the  relics  of 
holy  martyrs.  This  Hiftory  is  loft  ;  but  the  lofs  is  the  better 
to  be  borne,  becaufe  we  have  the  fubftance  of  it  in  Zoflmus, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  little  more  than  copy  it.  We 
have  no  remains  of  Eunapius,  but  his  "  Lives  of  the  fophifts", 
except  a  fmall  fragment  of  his  Hiftory,  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  fome  editions  of  it :  though  Fabricius  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  fragment  belongs  to  another  Eunapius,  who  lived  Biblioth; 

fome  what  earlier.  GrZc,  vol. 

vi.  p.  233. 

EUNOMIUS,  a  famous  herefiarch  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Dacora,  a  tov/n  of  Cappadocia  ;  and  was 
the  fon  of  a  peafant.  But  not  relifhihg  a  country  life,  he  went 
to  Conftantinople,  .and  afterwards  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
became  the  difciple  and  fecretary  of  Etius.  He  was  abundant- 
ly more  fubtle  than  his  mafter,  as  well  as  more  bold  in  propa- 
gating the  doctrines  of  his  feel:,  who  have  fmce  been  called 
after  him  Eunomians.  He  then  returned  to  Antioch,  where 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Eudoxus,  bifhop  of  that  place  ; 
but  being  lent  to  defend  Ludoxus  <il  of  Ancyra, 

before  the  emperor  Conftantius,  he  wa  upon  the  road 

by  the  partifans  of  Bail!,  and  e,  a  town  of 

Phrygia.  He  returned  to  Conftantinople,  and  in  the  year. 
360  was  made  bifhop  of  Cyzicum  by  his  protector  Eudoxus, 
who  advifed  him  to  conceal  his  doctrine :  but  Eunomius  was 
incapable  of  following  this  advice,  and  gave  fo  much  diftur- 
bance  to  the  church  by  the  intemperance  of  his  zeal,  that 
Eudoxus  himfelf,  by  the  order  of  Conftantius,  was  obliged  to 
depofe  him  from  his  bifhopric,  and  he  was  that  very  year  ba- 
nimed  again.  He  retired  to  a  houfe  which  he  had  in  ChrJ- 
cedonia,  where  he  concealed  the  tyrant  Prccopius  in  the  ^ 
365  ;  and,  being  accufed  by  the  emperor  Valens  of  having 
afforded  fhelter  to  his  enemy,  he  was  by  him  baniihed  a  third 
time  to  Mauritania.  Valens,  bimop  of  Murfa,  got  him  re- 

cal 
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called  ;  and  he  was  next  banifhed  to  the  i/le  of  Naxos*  for 
difturbing  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  again  returned  to 
Chalcedonia  ;  but  Theodofius  the  Elder  obliged  him  to  quit 
that  place  of  refidence,  and  fent  him  rirft  to  Halmyris,  a  de- 
fert  of  Maefia  near  the  Danube;  and  afterwards  to  'C^efarea  of 
Cappadocia  :  where  however  the  inhabitants  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  continue,  becaufe  he  had  formerly  written  againil  Ba- 
lil,  their  bifhop.  Tired  at  length  with  being  toffed  about, 
as  indeed  he  well  might,  he  petitioned  to  retreat  to  the  place 
of  his  birth  ;  at  which  he  died  very  old  about  the  year  394, 
alter  having  experienced  a  great  variety  of  fufferings. 

Eunomius  wrote  a  great  many  things  :  and  his  writings 
were  fo  highly  efteemed  by  his  followers,  that  they  thought 
their  authority  preferable  to  that  of  the  Gofpels.  The  grCateft 

lal?        "  Part  of  his  works  are  loft  :  there  is  however,  befides  two  or 
three  fmall  pieces,  "  a  confeiTion  of  his  faith  "  ftill  remaining, 
which  Cave  took  from  a  manufcript  in  archbifhop  Tenifon's 
ibrary,  and  inferted  into  his  Hifloria  Literaria  ;  and  which  we 
will  here  give  the  fubftance  of,  that  the  Englifti  reader  may 
know  what  thofe  doctrines  were,  which  created  fo  much  trou- 
!e,  and  drew  fuch  perfecutions  upon  this  their  zealous  advo- 
There  is  one  God  uncreate  and  without  be^innino-  - 
who  has  nothing  exifting   before    him  ;    for  nothing  can 
before  what  is  uncreate  ;  nor  with  him,  for  what  is 
uncreate  muft  be  one  ;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a  fimple  and 
;  Compounded    being.      This    one,    fimple,    and   eternal 
ing  is  God  the  creator  and  ordainer  of  all    things  :  firft 
indeed  and  principally  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  then 
through  him  of  all  other  things.     For  God  begot,  created, 
made  the  Son  only,  by  his  own    dired  operation   and 
>wer,  berore  all  things  and  every  other  creature  ;  not  pro- 
lucmg  however  any  other  being  like  himfelf,  nor  impart- 
my  of  his  own  proper  fubftance  to  the  Son  :  for  God  is 
nmprtal,  uniform,  indivifible,  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
>  any  part  of  his  own  proper  fubftance  to  another. 
is  unoegotten  5    and   it  is  impoffible,    that  any 
ojner  being  fhould  be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  fubftance7 
«  hi  wUn1         hls,0ru^ftance  in  begetting  the  Son,  but 
««  /™        '  ^  ^^   him  iS  theT^enefs  of  his 

J'S^-.S  hiS  own   g°od  Pleafure'     He 

bv  h-  °Iy  Spim'  the  M   and    Sreateft  of  ^1 

brLhlS.  ^".Power  indeed  and  operation  mediately, 

e  HrT"1.  atC  Prer   and  A»»  of  the  S™< 
the  Holy   Spirit,    he   created    all   other    things   in 

"  heaven 


" 
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€C  heaven  and  in  earth,  vifible  and  invifible,  corporeal  and 
"  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himfeif,  by  the  power  and  ope- 
"  ration  of  the  Son,  &c.  oJc  ". 

EUPHRANO  R,  an  excellent  fculptor  and  painter 
of  antiquity,  flourifhed  about  362  years  before  Chrift.  He 
•wrote  feveral  volumes  of  the  art  of  colouring,  and  of  fym- 
nietry :  yet  is  faid  to  have  fallen  into  the  fame  error  with 
Zeuxis,  of  making  his  heads  too  big,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts.  His  conceptions  were  noble  and  elevated,  his 
ftyle  mafculine  and  bold  :  and  he  was  the  firft  v/ho  figna- 
lized  himfeif  by  reprefenting  the  majefty  of  heroes. 

E  U  P  O  L  I  S.     See  CRATINUS. 

EVREMOND  (CHARLES  de  St.  Denis,  lord  of  St.) 
a  celebrated  French   wit,    was  defcended  of  one  ofthebeft 
families  in  Normandy,  and  born  at  St.  Denis  le  Guaft  on  the 
i ft  of  April  1613.     Being  a  younger  fon,  he  was  defigned  Lifeofmon- 
for  the  gown  ;  and,  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  Paris  fieur  de  St- 
to  be  bred  a   fcholar.     He  was  entered  in   the  fecond  form  in  By^tTijes 
the  college  of  Clermont ;    and   continued   there   four   years,  Maizeaux. 
during  which  he  went  through  grammar  learning  and  rhetoric.  Prefixed  t-> 
He  went  next  to  the  univeruty  of  Caen,  in  order  to  ftudy  phi-  SgSc^r  e^ 
lofophy;  and,  having  continued  there  one  year,    returned   to.tioa. 
Paris,  where  he  purfued  the  fame  ftudy  one  year  longer  in  the 
college  of  Harcourt.     He  diftinguifhed   hirnfelf  no  lefs  in  the 
academical  exercifes,  than  by  his  ftudies  ;  and  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  fencing,  infomuch  that    "  St.   Evremond's  pafs  * 
became  famous  among  thofe  (killed  in  that   fcience.     As  foon 
as  he  had  gone  through  philofophy,  and  learned   his  exercifes, 
he  began  to  ftudy  the  law  :    but,    whether  his  relations  had 
then  other  views,   or  his  inclination  bent  him  to  arms,    he 
quitted  that  ftudy,  after  he  had   followed   it  fomewhat  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  was  made  an  enfign,  before  he  was 
full  fixteen  years  of  age.     After   he  had  ferved  two  or   three 
campaigns,  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commiflion ;   and  had  a 
company  of  foot  given  him,  after  the  fiege  of  Landrecy.  Ljfi.   &c, 

A  military  life  did  not  hinder  St.  Evremond  from  cultivating  p.  4. 
philofophy  and  the  belles  lettres.  He  had  alfo  no  mean 
opinion  of  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  which  he  thought  not  only 
ufeful,  but  even  neceflary  to  a  gentleman  ;  and  ever  delighted 
much  in  cultivating  it.  He  fignalized  himfeif  in  the  army  by 
his  politenefs  and  by  his  wit,  as  much  as  by  his  bravery.  He 

was 
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was  at  the  fiege  of  Arras  in  1640;  and  the  year  following 
<rot  a  poft  in  the  horfe,  which  gave  him  frefh  opportunities  of 
diftin^'.  himfelf.  Thefe  accomplifnments  recommended 

him  to  ail  the  great  men  of  his  time ;  and  the  duke  of  En- 
o-uien  was  fo  charmed  with  his  converfation,  that  he  made 
him  lieutenant  of  his  guards,  for  the  fake  of  having  him  con- 
ftantl :  near  his  perfon.  In  1643,  after  the  campaign  of  Roc- 
roy,  St.  Evremond  made  a  kind  of  fatyr  againft  the  French 
Academy,  which  was  publifhed  in  1650  with  this  title,  "  The 
"  comedy  of  the  academicians  for  reforming  the  French 
"  tongue  ".  He  made  the  campaign  of  Friburg  in  1644  ; 
and  the  next  year  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  knee  at 
the  battle  of  Ncrtlingen.  After  the  taking  of  Furnes  in  1646, 
the  duke  of  Enguien  pitched  upon  him  to  carry  the  news  to 
court ;  and,  having  at  the  fame  time  opened  to  him  his  de- 
fign  of  befieging  Dunkirk,  charged  him  to  propofe  it  to  car- 
dinal Mazarin,  and  to  fettle  with  him  all  that  was  neceffary 
for  the  execution  of  fo  great  an  undertaking.  St.  Evremond 
was  fo  dexterous  in  the  management  of  this  affair,  that  he 

Life,  Sec.     made  the  minifter  confent  to  all  that  the  duke  defined. 

P.  4— 12.  In  the  year  1648,  he  loft  the  poft  which  he  had  near  the 
prince  of  Conde  ',  for  this  was  the  duke's  title  after  his  father's 
death.  The  occafion  of  it  was  an  offence  he  had  given  the 
prince,  in  making  too  free  with  his  hi^hnefs  ;  for  wits  are  too 
apt  to  have  no  refpeft  of  perfons.  The  year  after  he  went  to 
Normandy  to  fee  his  family.  The  duke  of  Longueville,  who 
had  declared  againft  cardinal  Mazarin,  ufed  all  endeavours  to 
engage  St.  Evremond  of  his  party ;  offering  him  the  command 
of  his  artillery.  This  he  refufed  to  accept^  as  he  tells  us  him- 
felf, in  a  fatyrical  piece,  intitled,  "  The  duke  of  Lono-ue- 
"  ville's  retreat  to  his  government  of  Normandy  "  :  a  piece 
with  which  cardinal  Mazarin  was  fo  extremely  ple'afed,  that  in 
his  laft  ficknefs  he  feveral  times  engaged  St.  Evremond  to  read 
it  to  him.  In  1650,  he  followed  the  court  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
in  company  with  the  duke  of  Candale  ;  in  which  journey  he 
had  a  long  converfation  with  that  noble  perfonage,  which  he 
afterwards  committed  to  paper,  and  in  which  he  joined,  to  the 
judicious  couniels  he  gave  his  friend,  the  characters  of  the 
courtiers  with  whom  he  was  moft  intimate.  The  civil  war 
broke  out  in  the  year  1652  ;  and  the  king,  being  acquainted 
with  his  merit  and  bravery,  and  knowing  befides  that  he  had 
ftantly  refufed  to  fide  with  thofe  againft  the  court,  made 
him  a  marefchai  de  camp,  or  major-general ;  and  the  next 
day  gave  him  a  warrant  for  a  penfion  of  3000  livres  a  year. 

He 
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He  ferved  afterwards  under  the  duke  of  Candale  in  the  war  of 
Guienne ;  but,  upon  the  reduction  of  that  province,  was 
committed  prifoner  to  the  BaftiJe,  by  means  of  cardinal  Ma- 
zarin,  where  he  continued  two  or  three  months.  Some  jefts, 
which  were  pafTed  on  the  cardinal  in  a  company  where  St. 
Evremond  was,  and  in  which  he  had  no  greater  mare  than  the 
reft,  v/ere  the  pretence  for  his  confinement.  But  the  true 
reafon  was,  that  he  was  fufpecStcd  to  have  given  the  duke  of 
Candale  fome  advice  which  the  cardinal  did  not  like,  and  by 
that  means  drew  upon  himfelf  the  cardinal's  refentment. 
However,  when  St.  Evremond  went  to  return  him  thanks 
after  his  enlargement,  the  cardinal  told  him  very  obligingly, 
that  "  he  was  perfuaded  of  his  innocence,  but  that  a  man  in 
"  his  fituation  was  obliged  to  hearken  to  fo  many  reports, 
"  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  diftinguifh  truth  from 
"  falmood,  and  not  to  do  injuftice  fometimes  to  an  honeft  Lif>e»  &c- 
«  man  ".  P-  ia" 

In  the  year  1654,  St.  Evremond  ferved  in  Flanders;  during 
which   campaign,  being  one  day  at  dinner  with  the  marmal 
d'Hoquincourt,  he  was  witnefs  to  the  converfation  that  general 
had  with  father  Canaye,  a  Jefuit,  then  director  of  the  hofpital 
of  the  king's  army :  which  he  found  fo  entertaining,  that  he 
committed  it  to  writing  fome  time  after,  and  it   is  now  to  be 
feen  in  his  works.     In  1657,  he  fought  a  duel  with  the  mar-  Vol.  i.  p. 
quis   de    Fore ;    and,    notwithstanding    all   poflible  care  was 
taken  to   keep  it  fecret,  the  court  had  notice  of  it,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  country,  till  his  friends  had  ob- 
tained his  pardon.     In  1659,  he  ferved  in  Flanders,  till  the 
fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  on  between  P  ranee  and  Spain ; 
and  afterwards  accompanied  cardinal  Mazarin,  when  he  went 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  don  Luis  de  Haro,  the  king  of  Spain's 
firft  minifter.     He  had  promifed  the  marquis  of  Crequi,  af- 
terwards marmal  of  France,  to  give  him  a  particular  account 
of  the  whole  negotiation ;  and  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  peace 
wasfigned,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  marquis,  in  which 
he  (hewed,  that  the  cardinal  had   facrificed   the   honour   and 
welfare  of  France  to  his  own  private  intereft  j  and  treated  him 
in  a  very  fatyrical  manner.     This  letter  falling  afterwards  into 
the   hands  of  Fellier  and   Colbert,  who  v/ere  the  cardinal's 
creatures,  fome  time  after  his  death,  it  was  represented  as  a 
flate-crime;  and  he  was   obliged  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  he 
arrived  in  1661.     He  had  taken  a  tour  into  England  the  year 
before  with  the  count  of  Soiflbns,  who  had  been  fent  over  by 
the  king  of  France,  to   compliment  Charles  II,  upon  his  re- 
VOL,  IV.  F  f  rtoration  ; 
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ftoration  ;  and  there  had  made  many  friends.  He  did  not 
therefore  fray  any  long  time  in  Holland,  but  pafTed  over  into 
England :  where  he  was  received  with  great  refpect,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  friendfnip  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 

Life  &c.     feveral  other  perfons  of  d  i  ft  i  notion. 

1>.  18—39.  In  England,  he  wrote  a  great  many  pieces,  which  with  the 
reft  of  his  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed.  In  the  year 
1665,  he  was  feized  with  a  diibrder,  which  call  him  into  a 
fort  of  melancholy,  and  weakened  him  much  ;  upon  which  he 
was  advifed  to  go  to  Holland,  where  he  vifited  fome  learned 
men  and  celebrated  philofophers,  who  were  then  at  the  Hague, 
particularly  Heinfius,  Voffius,  and  Spinoza.  He  afterwards 
refolved  to  fee  Flanders,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Breda,  where 
the  peace  was  negotiating  between  England  and  Holland ; 
went  from  thence  to  Spaw  and  Bruilels  ;  and,  in  his  return  to 
the  Hague,  palled  through  Liege,  where  he  became  acquain- 
ted with  mr.  Slufius,  a  canon  of  St.  Lambert,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  mathematics.  He  had  no 

O 

other  thoughts,  than  quietly  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days 
days  in  Holland  ;  when  Sir  William  Temple  delivered  letters 
to  him  from  the  earl  of  Arlington,  informing  him,  that  kino- 

^5  *  ^r  j  ^y 

Charles  defired  his  return  to  England.  Upon  this,  he  croiTed 
the  fea  once  more;  and  the  king  gave  him  a  penfion  of  300  1. 
a  year.  However,  he  could  not  forget  his  own  country  ;  and 
he  made  feveral  attempts  to  procure  leave  to  return,  but  in 
vain.  After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1679,  he  wrote  an 
epiftle  in  verfe  to  the  king  of  France,  in  which  he  indirectly 
afked  leave  to  return  to  his  native  country  ;  but  it  proved  inef- 
..  feclual. 

p.Vxxix—        Upon  the  death  of  king  Charles  in  1685,  he   loft  his    pen- 
czii.  fion;  and,    as   he  could  not  rely  on   the   affection   of  king 

James  II,  though  that  prince  had  fhewn  himfelf  extremely 
kind  to  him,  he  defired  his  friends  to  renew  their  endeavours 
to  procure  his  return.  The  marfhal  de  Crequi  advifed  him 
to  write  to  the  king,  and  promifed  to  deliver  his  letter;  but  it 
had  no  more  efre<3  than  the  former.  In  1686,  the  earl  of 
Sunderiand  propofed  to  king  James  to  create  for  St.  Evremond 
a  place  of  fecretary  of  the  cabinet,  whofe  province  mould  be  to 
write  the  king's  private  letters  to  the  foreign  princes.  The 
king  approved  the  motion  ;  but  St.  Evremond  thought  it  did 
not  become  him  to  accept  fuch  an  office.  The  revolution, 
which  railed  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  Great- 
Britain,  was  advantageous  to  him.  That  prince  had  been 
very  kind  to  him  in  Holland  3  and,  when  he  came  to  be  king 

of 
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bf  England,  gave  him  very  fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour. 
He  often  took  him  into  his  parties  of  pleafure,  and  loved  to 
converfe  with  him  ;  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  great  captains  he 
had  feen  in  France,  and  of  the  military  tranfaclions  to  which 
he  had  been  witnefs.  St.  Evremond  thought  of  nothing,  but 
ending  his  days  peaceably  in  England,  when  he  received  let- 
ters from  the  count  of  Grainmont,  acquainting  him  how  the 
king  of  France  had  declared,  that  he  might  return  and  fhould 
be  well  received.  But  he  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  in- 
firmities almoft  infeparable  from  old-age  would  not  permit  him 
to  undertake  fuch  a  journey,  and  to  leave  a  country  where  he 
lived  very  agreeably.  In  1697,  he  wrote  a  little  piece  againft 
the  abbot  Renaudot,  on  the  iubjeci  of  mr.  Bayle's  dictionary. 
In  September  1703,^  he  was  feized  with  a  ftrangury,  of 
which  he  died  the  gth  of  that  month,  aged  ninety  years,  five 
months,  and  twenty  days.  He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
friends,  who  caufed  to  be  infcribed  thereon  a  handfome  Latin  Life,  &c. 
elogium.  He  was  never  married.  p.H2-i53« 

St.  Evremond  had  blue,  lively,  and  fparkling  eyes,  a  large 
forehead,  thick  eye-brows,  a  handfome  mouth  and  a  fneering 
fmile,  in  (hort,  an  agreeable  and  ingenious  countenance. 
Twenty  years  before  his  death,  a  wen  grew  between  his  eye- 
brows, which  afterwards  increafed  to  a  confiderable  biffnefs  ; 

•— i 

but  was  no  ways  troublefome  to  him.  His  behaviour  was 
civil  and  engaging,  his  humour  ever  gay  and  merry ;  but  he 
had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  fatyre.  His  friend,  the  duchefs  of 
Mazarin,  was  well  apprized  of  it ;  and  ufed  to  call  him,  by 
way  of  banter,  "  the  old  fatyr  ".  He  always  fpoke  of  his 
difgrace  with  the  firmnefs  and  refolution  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
whatever  ftrong  defire  he  might  have  to  fee  his  country  again, 
he  never  afked  it  in  a  mean  and  cringing  manner.  Though 
he  did  not  pretend  to  rigid  morals,  yet  he  had  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  man  of  honour ;  was  juft,  generous,  grateful, 
full  of  goodnefs  and  humanity.  As  for  religion,  he  always 
profefTed  the  Romifh,  in  which  he  was  born ;  though  at  the 
bottom  he  was  certainly  a  libertine  or  free-thinker.  Mr. 
Bayle  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  it  was  publicly  known, 
he  ufed  no  affiftance  either  of  minifrer  or  prieft,  to  prepare 
him  for  death ;  and  that  it  was  faid,  the  envoy  from  the  court 
of  Florence  actually  fent  to  him- an  ecclefiaftic,  who  afldng 
him  whether  he  would  be  reconciled,  received  for  anfwer, 
"  With  all  my  heart :  I  would  fain  be  reconciled  to  my  fto- 
"  mach,  which  no  longer  performs  its  ufual  functions". 

have 
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have  feen  verfes,  continues  mr.  Bayle,  which  he  wrote  fifteen 
days  before  his  death  ;  and  his  only  regret  was,  that  he  was 
reduced  to  boiled  meats,  and  could  no  longer  digeft  partridges 
and  pheafants.     Another   author   informs   us,  that  St.   Evre- 
mond  was  more  affected  with  the  death  of  the  duchefs  of  Ma- 
zarin,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  mofl  unreferved   friend- 
fnip,  than  with  his  own  ;    for  he   (hewed  no    regret   of  life, 
though  he  had  made  the  purfuit  of  pleafures  his  principal  fludy 
for  above  fifty  years.  He  leaped  blindfold  into  eternity,  without 
".viewing  or  reflecting  on  it.     But  whatever  might  be  St.  Evre- 
0°rg!.          '  mond's  fentiments  of  religion,  he  never  let  fall   any  loofe  or 
tions  on  the  ^centious  expreffions  about  it :  he  could  not  bear  that  any  one 
fhould  droll  upon  it ;  for,  faid  he,  "  bare  decency,  and   the 
lKjL  "  regard  due  to  one's  fellow-creatures,  will  never  fuffer  it. 
monf.  Def-       In  order  to  compleat  St.  Evremond's  character,  we  will  here 
landes.         ac[d   Vjat  whicii  he  made  for  himfelf  in  the  year   1696;  and 
Life,  &c       fent  to  the  count  of  Grammont,  together  with  that  lord's  epi- 
p*  *55'        taph,  who  h-d  been  dangeroufly  ill,  but  was  then  perfectly  re- 
covered.    "  If,  fnvs  he,  after  having  read  the  epitaph,  you 
"  have  the  curioiity  to  know  him   that  made  it,  I  will  o;ive 

j 

<e  you  bis  character:  He  is  a  philofopher  equally  remote  from 
"  fuperitition  and  impiety :  a  voluptuary,  who  has  no  lefs 
"  averfion  for  debauchery,  than  inclination  for  pleafure  :  one 
cc  who  never  felt  the  preffure  of  indigence,  and  who  was 
never  acquainted  with  plenty.  He  lives  in  a  condition 
defpifed  by  thofe  who  have  every  thing,  envied  by  thofe 
who  have  nothing,  relifhed  by  thofe  who  makes  reafon  the 
foundation  of  their  happinefs.  When  he  was  young,  he 
"  hated  profufenefs ;  being  perfuaded,  tnat  wealth  is  neceflary 
"  for  the  conveniences  of  a  long  life.  Now  he  is  old,  he  can 
"  hardly  endure  thriftinefs;  being  of  opinion,  that  want  is 
"  little  to  be  dreaded,  when  a  man  has  but  little  time  left  to 
"  be  miferable.  He  is  well  pleafed  with  nature,  and  does 
"  not  complain  of  fortune.  He  hates  vice,  is  indulgent  to 
<c  frailties,  and  laments  misfortunes.  He  fearches  not  after 
<c  the  failings  of  men,  with  defign  to  expofe  them  ;  he  only 
finds  out  the  ridiculous  in  them  for  his  own  diverfion.  He 
has  a  fecret  pleafure  in  perceiving  this  himfelf:  he  would 
have  yet  a  greater  in  difcovering  it  to  others,  were  he  not 
checked  by  di(cret?on.  Life,  in  his  opinion,  is  too  fhort  to 
read  all  forts  of  books,  and  to  burden  one's  memory  with 
a  multitude  of  things  at  the  expence  of  one's  judgment.  He 
:  does  not  apply  himfelf  to  the  moft  learned  writers,  in  order 
to  acquire  knowledge  ;  but  to  the  moft  rational,  to  fortify 

"  his 
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**  his  reafon.  Sometimes  he  chufes  the  moft  delicate,  to  rcn- 
"  der  his  own  tafte  fo;  fometimes  the  moft  agreeable,  to  give 
"  the  fame  turn  to  his  own  genius.  It  remains,  that  I  de- 
'*  fcribe  him  fuch,  as  he  is  in  friendmip  and  in  religion.  In 
"  friendmip,  he  is  more  conftant  than  a  philofopher,  and 
u  more  fmcere  than  a  young  man  of  good-nature  without 
46  experience  :  as  to  religion, 
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Juftice  and  charity  fupply  the  place 

Of  rigid  penance  and  a  formal  face. 

His  piety,  without  inflicted  pains, 

Flows  eafy,  and  aufterity  difdains. 

God  only  is  the  object  of  his  care, 
"  Whofe  goodnefs  leaves  no  room  for  black  defpair : 
"  "W  ithin  the  bofom  of  kind  providence 
"  He  places  his  repofe,  his  bliis,  and  fure  defence". 

There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Evre- 
inond  ;  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Amfterdam  1726,  in  five  vo- 
lumes i2ino,  together  with  two  volumes  more  in  the  fame 
fize,  intitled,  "  A  curious  collection  of  thebeft  bieces  attributed 
<c  to  St.  Evremond,  and  of  feverul  pieces  by  other  hands  '? :  to 
all  which  is  prefixed  his  Life,  exactly  as  well  as  copioufly 
written  by  mr.  Des  Maizeaux.  Several  of  his  pieces  had  been 
tranflated  into  Englifli,  though  very  incorrectly  :  but  we  have 
an  accurate  translation  of  the  whole  publifhed  by  Des  Mai- 
zeaux ;  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  London 
in  1728,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 

EURIPIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  excelled 
in  tragedy,  was  born  of  a  creditable  Athenian  family  ;  efpe- 
cially  on  his  mother  Clito's  fide,  whom  Suidas  reports  to  have 
been  nobly  defcended,  though  Ariftophanes  in  jeft  calls  her  a 
cabbage-feller,  and  Valerius  Maximus  has  recorded  it  in 

.An  IT      in 

earneft.     He  was  born  in  the  ifland  Salamis,    whither  his  fa-  Tkefmo- 
ther  and  mother  had  fled,  with  a  great  many  other  eminent  phor.— V. 
families  of  Athens,    upon  the  formidable  defign   of  Xerxes  ^x-  Liil1 
againft  Greece  :  and  his  birth  is  fuppcfed  to  have  happened  4' 
in  the  i ft  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad.     It  is  faid,  that    .vhile 
his  mother  was  with  child,  her  hufband  Mnefarchus  co    t-hul 
the  oracle  cf  Apollo,  to  know  what  he  might  hope  fir;  Lad 
that  he  received  thefe  verfes  in  anfwer : 
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"  Kappy  Mnefarchus  !  heaven  defigr.s  a  fon  : 
"  The  lifVning  world  fhall  witnefs  his  renown, 
*'  And  with  glad  fhouts  beftow  the  facred  crown  ". 

Eufeb.  Praep.  Evan.  v.  3J 

Mnefarchus,  interpreting  this  promifeof  the  oracle  no  higher, 

than  that  his  Ton  fhould  win  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games, 

took  care  to  educate  him  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe,  whom 

the  Greeks  defigned  for  athlete  or  wreftjers  :  but  Euripides, 

though  he  made  fo  good  a  progrefs  in  thefe  feats  of  the  body, 

as  to  gain  the  crown  at  the  Athenian  fports  in  honour  of  Ceres 

Aul.  Gel-    and  Thefeus,  yet   had   always  much  greater  thoughts  in  his 

li«s,  xv.  20.  kea(j .  an(j  therefore,  while  his  father  was  labouring  to  have 

him  perfect  in  the  palaeftra,  made  a  nobler  choice  for  himfelf, 
being  a  conftant  auditor  to  Anaxagoras  in  philofophy,  and  to 
Prodicus  in  rhetoric;  and  diverting  himfelf  in  the  mean  time 
with  painting,  which  fome  will  have  to  have  been  at  firft  his 
profeffion.  It  is  not  probable,  that  Euripides  learnt  morality  of 
Socrates,  as  Gellius  reports  :  Socrates  was  twelve  years  younger 
than  Euripides,  and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  have  profited 
by  him. 

The  occafion  of  Euripides's    applying   himfelf  to  dramatic 
poetry  was  the  extreme  danger  his  mafter  Anaxagoras  had  in- 
curred by  his  philofophy  :  who,  under  the  notion  of  defpifmg 
the  public  gods,  was  banifhed  Athens  by  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
and  had  good  fortune  to  come  off  with  his  life.     Euripides  was 
then  eighteen  :  however,  his  works  will  evidently  fhew,  that 
he  did  not  afterwards  lay  afide  the  ftudy  of  morality  and  phy- 
fics.     He  wrote   a   great  number  of  Tragedies,  which  were 
highly  efteemed  both  in  his  life-time  and  after  his  death  :  and 
Qu in tilian,  among  many  others,  thought  him  the  beft  among 
all    the   tragic   poets.     "  Sophocles    and  Euripides,  fays  he, 
"  have  far  excelled  ^Ecyhlus  in  tragedy.     Many  people  que- 
"  ftion,  which  of  thefe  two  poets  in  their  different  manner 
"  deferves  the  preference  ;  but   as  this  bears   no   relation  to 
"  what  i  am  now  writing  upon,  I  fhall  leave  it  undetermined. 
However,  there  is  no  one  but   muft  own,  that  Euripides 
will  be  of  much  more  ufe  to   thofe  who  are  intended  to 
"  plead :  for  his  diction,  which  is  cenfured   by   fuch  as  think 
there  is  more  fublimity  in  the  grave,  majefu'c,  and  fonorous 
ftyle  of  Sophocles,  comes   nearer  to  that  of  an  orator.     He 
likewife   abounds   with   moral  reflections  ;    and  is    almoft 
equal  to  the  fages,  when  he  treats  on  the  fame  fubjecl  with 
them.     In  his  manner  of  reafoning  and  replying,  he  may  be 

f6  com- 
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cc  compared  to  the  moft  renowned  orators  at  the  bar.  He 
44  charms  all,  when  he  attempts  to  raife  the  paiTions ;  and, 
*<  when  he  would  raife  pity,  he  is  inimitable."  Inftitut.ora- 

It  has  been  wondered,  that  the  Roman  poets  fnould  cele-  *orj    l  '  x* 
brate  Sophocles,  /Efchylus,  and  Thefpis,  as  Virgil,  Proper- 
tius,  and  Horace  have  done,  yet  ihould   make  no  mention  of 
Euripides  :  but  the  reafon  ailigned   for  this  omiliion   is,  that 
the  fyllables  which  compofe  his  name  were  not  fuitedto  hexa- 
meter verfe,  and  not  that  they  thought  Euripides  inferior,  at 
leaft   not  to  Efchylus   and  Thefpis.     Varro  relates,  that  out 
of  the  feventy-five  tragedies  written  by  him,  five  only  gained 
the  victory ;  yet  obferves,  that  moft  of  thofe  who  conquered  Aul.Gellius 
him,  were  wretched  poetafters.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  *'  XV1K  c<  *•• 
at  ;  for  at  that  time  cabal,  perhaps  more  than  in  the  prefent 
age,  pronounced  the  fate  of  compofitions  ;  and  the  bafeft  arts 
were  employed,  in  order  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  judges. 
In  the  "mean  time,  his   compofitions   were   prodigioully  ap- 
plauded ;  and  nothing  can  better  demonirrate  the  high  efteem 
they  were  held  in,  than  the  fervice  they  did  to  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily.     The  Athenian  army,  under  the  command  of  Ni- 
cias,  fuffered  all  the  calamities  that    ill    fortune  can    poflibly 
reduce  men  to.     The  victors  made  a  moft  cruel  advantage  of 

«j 

their  victories :  but  although  they  treated  the  Athenian  fol- 
diers  with  fo  much  inhumanity,  yet  they  were  extremely  kind 
to  fuch,  as  could  repeat  any  of  Euripides's  verfes.  "  We 
*c  are  told,  fays  Plutarch,  that  many  who  returned  fafe  to 
"  their  country,  kindly  faluted  Euripides,  declaring  that  they 
<c  had  been  reftored  to  their  liberty,  for  teaching  their  victors 
"  fuch  verfes  of  Euripides  as  they  remembered  ;  and  that 
"  others,  who  roamed  up  and  down,  had  meat  and  drink 
"  given  them,  in  return  for  finging  his  verfes".  JnVit.  N-* 

It  was  almoft  impoflible  for  two  great  poets,  fuch  as  So-  ciae. 
phocles  and  Euripides,  who  were  contemporary,  and  afpired 
to  the  fame  glory,  to  love  one  another,  or  to  continue  long  in 
friendfhip.  Accordingly  they  fell  out ;  and  Athenasus  relates 
feveral  particulars  of  their  quarrel,  which  are  no  ways  ho- 
nourable to  them.  Neverthelefs,  Sophocles  difcovered  a 
o-reat  efteem  for  Euripides,  when  he  heard  of  his  death :  he 
caufed  a  tragedy  to  be  reprefented,  in  which  he  himfelf  ap- 
peared in  a  mourning  habit,  and  made  his  actors  takeoff  their 
crowns.  Ariftophanes  alfo  took  great  pleafure  in  abufmg  Eu- 
ripides in  his  comedies,  which  perhaps  might  give  him  more 
uneafinefs  than  his  quarrel  with  Sophocles.  There  are  feveral 
pa{lh°;es  in  Euripides's  tragedies  againft  women  ',  and  it  can- 
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not  be  denied,  that  he  took  a  pleafure  in  railing  at  the  fair  fex, 
on  which  account  he  acquired  the  name  of  a  woman-hater. 
He  married  a  wife  when  he  was  three  and  twenty  years  old, 
by  whom  he  had  three  fons  ;  and,  after  the  difiblute  life  of 
this  firft  wife  had  forced  him  to  divorce  her,  he  married  a  fe- 
cond,  who  proved  at  leaft  as  diforderly.  Though  Suidas  has 
diftinguifhed  Euripides  by  the  title  of  woman-hater,  yet  Athe- 
naeus  calls  him  a  woman-lover.  He  allures  us,  that  this  poet 
was  very  fond  of  the  fair  fex,  and  that  Sophocles  hearing  !bme- 
body  fay,  that  Euripides  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  them  ;  "  I 
"  own  he  does,  fays  Sophocles,  in  his  tragedies,  but  he  is 
"  paflionately  fond  of  them  in  bed."  Agreeably  to  this 

xiii/  notion  of  his  chattily,  fome  authors  fav,  that  Euripides,  defi- 

rous  to  make  ufe  of  the  privilege  allowed  at  Athens  of  marry- 
ing two  wives,  took  two  together,  but  made  fo  ill  a  choice, 
that  they  quite  wore  out  his  patience,  and  raifed  in  him  an 

Aul.  Cell,    averfion  to  the  whole  fex. 

lib.  xv.  c.  It  was  about  a  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  when  Euri- 
pides left  Athens,  and  went  to  the  Macedonian  court.  Some 
fay,  the  reafon  of  his  going  thither  was,  becaufe,  having 
catched  his  \vife  in  bed  with  an  actor,  he  was  ail  air:e  '  of  (hew- 
ing his  face  at  Athens.  But  this  is  a  foolifh  fti  ry,  MV!  -re 
is  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  any  fuch  fuppofition.  Ar- 
chelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  fond  of  lea  •  ued  rien,  'in- 
vited them  to  his  court  by  acts  of  munificence,  gave  d  cm  a 
mod  gracious  reception,  and  often  raiied  then  to  v,  -7  high 
honours.  He  did  fo  by  Euripides,  when  ,  if  Solinus  may  be 

Cap.  ix.  credited,  he  made  his  prime  minifter.  Nothing  can  be  a 
more  exprefs  proof  of  the  high  efleem  which  Archelaus  nad  for 
Euripides,  than  his  behaviour  to  Decamnichus,  who  one  day 
reproached  Euripides  with  having  a  ftinking  breath  :  to  whom 
the  poet  replied,  "  My  mouth  has  reafon  to  {rink,  fmce  fo 


many  fccrets  have  rotted  in  it".  But  Archelaus,  not  think- 
ing Euripides  fufficiently  revenged  by  this  anfwer,  delivered  up 
Decamnichus  to  him,  'in  order  that  he  might  expiate  the  af- 
front by  being  foundly  lafned.  The  advanced  age  of  Euripides, 
and  the  chaftity  which  many  writers  afcribe  to  him,  fhould 
reftrain  us  from  believing  too  haftily  the  amorous  adventures 
which  are  faid  to  have  befallen  him  at  Macedon.  He  was  fe- 
vcnty-two  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  that  court;  and  it 
has  always  been  acknowledged,  that  he  never  was  inclined  to 
unnatural  amours.  He  had  palled  but  few  years  there,  when 
an  unhappy  accident  concluded  his  life.  He  was  walking  in  a 
wood,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  manner,  in  deep  medjta- 
i  tion  , 
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tion  ;  when,  unfortunately  happening  upon  Archelaus's 
hounds,  he  was  by  them  torn  to  pieces.  Every  account  gives 
him  the  fame  end,  though  it  differs  from  the  reft  in  fome  mi- 

7  O 

nute  circumftances :  only  fome  indeed  will  have  him  to  have 
been  pulled  to  pieces  by  women,  to  revenge  the  honour  of 
their  fex,  againft  whom  he  had  always  declaimed.  But  this  is 
certainly  a  fable,  copied  from  that  of  Orpheus,  who  is  faid  to 
have  undergone  the  lame  fate.  It  is  not  certain,  whether  his 
death  happened  by  chance,  or  through  envy  of  fome  of  the 
courtiers.  However,  Archelaus  buried  him  with  great  magni- 
^ficence ;  and,  not  contented  with  folemnizing  his  funeral  obfe- 
quies,  he  alfo  cut  his  hair,  and  aflumed  all  the  marks  of  grief. 
The  Athenians  were  fo  moved  with  his  death,  that  the  whole 
city  went  into  mourning;  and  one  of  his  friends,  named  Phi- 
lemon, declared  that,  could  he  be  perfuaded  that  the  dead  en- 
joy a  fenle  of  things,  he  would  hang  himfelf,  in  order  to  be 
with  Euripides.  This  excellent  poet  was  near  feventy-five 
years  old  when  he  died :  he  was  a  man  of  great  gravity  and 
Severity  in  his  conduct,  and  regardlefs  of  pleafures. 

Euripides  is  remarkable  for  having  interfperfed  moral  re- 
flections and  philofophical  aphorifms  in  his  dramatic  pieces ; 
and,  it  is  generally  thought,  he  has  done  it  too  frequently. 
Though  he  had  the  fate  of  his  mailer  Anaxagoras  before  his 
eyes,  yet  he  was  not  always  fo  well  guarded  about  his  maxims 
as  he  fhould  have  been.  He  gave  one,  relating  to  the  fandtity 
of  an  oath,  for  which  he  was  called  to  account.  It  is  this  in 
his  Hippolytus  :  "  My  tongue  has  fworn,  but  ftill  my  mind  is 
<c  free."  For  this  verfe  he  was  impeached  of  impiety,  as 
teaching  and  defending  perjury  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  fufFered  for  it.  The  anfwer  he  made  to  the  accufer  is  left 
on  record  by  Ariftotle  :  "  that  it  was  a  very  unreafonable  Rl  etor' 
"  thing  to  bring  a  caufe  into  a  court  of  judicature,  which  be-  'M*  c'  J$ 
"  longed  only  to  the  cognizance  of  a  theatre,  and  the  liberty 
46  of  a  public  feftival ;  that,  when  thefe  words  were  fpoken  on 
c<  the  ftage,  there  went  along  with  them  fome  reafon  to  juftify 
"  them,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  juftify  them,  whenever  the 
• '  bill  fhould  be  preferred  in  the  right  place."  Another  time 
he  incenfed  the  audience  highly,  by  making  Bellerophon  dog- 
matize too  gravely  in  favour  of  avarice  ;  fo  highly,  that  they 
would  have  driven  the  a61or  from  the  ftage,  if  Euripides  him- 
felf had  not  come  upon  it,  and  befought  them  to  have  a  little 
patience,  by  afTuring  them,  that  they  would  foon  lee  the  un- 
happy end  of  the  mifer,  whofe  maxims  had  ib  rirongly  dif- 
gufted  the  audience.  This  we  learn  from  Seneca.  Plutarch  Epift,  115; 

relates. 
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relates,  that  another  time  fuch  offence  was  taken  at  the  two 
rirft  verfes  of  his  Menalippus,  which  feemed  to  doubt  the  ex- 
Jn  Amato-  iftence  of  Jupiter  himfelf,  that  he  was  forced  to  change  them  : 
*»>•  and  others  have  concluded  him  to  be  an  atheifr,  from  impious 

Speeches  uttered  in  his  plays.  But,  in  anfwer  to  alLthefe,  v/e 
may  afk,  whether  any  thing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  af- 
cribe  to  the  author  of  a  tragedy  the  fentiments  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters  ?  His  laft  editor  Barnes  obferves,  that, 
to  fupport  the  character  of  Sifyphus,  Euripides  was  obliged  to 
make  him  reafon  as  an  atheift  ;  and  that  therefore  Plutarch 
had  no  juft  caufe  to  fufpect  there  the  artinces  of  an  author,  of 
giving  vent  to  his  own  thoughts  under  another  man's  name. 
tc  I  wonder  very  much,  fays  Barnes,  what  it  was  could  make 
"  fo  great  a  man  believe,  that  Euripides  had  delivered  his  fen- 
c<  timents  craftily  in  the  perfon  of  Sifyphus;  and  that  this 
<c  mould  be  our  tragic  poet's  opinion,  fmce  no  man  ever  had 
"  a  deeper  fenfe  of  religion  than  Euripides,  as  is  manifeft 
tc  from  numberlefs  paffaees  in  his  works  ;  and  it  very  iuftly 

Not.  inSi-     ,,    r  •     j  ,1         ,         a         r  CT     \,  i  n  T     i. 

fvph.  Fra<r,       luited  the  character  or  biiypnus  to  Ipeak  impioully,  as  1  ob- 
t.  492.       "  ferved  on  Bellerophon." 

Euripides  ufed  to  mut  himfelf  up   in   a   gloomy  cave,  and 
there  compofe  his  works.     This  cave  was  in  the  ifle  of  Sala- 
20.  mis,  and  Aulus  Gellius  had  the  curiofity  to  go  into  it.     He 
compofed  his  verfes  with  great  difficulty.     He  one  day  com- 
plained to  the  poet  Alceftis,  that  in  the  three  laft  days  he  had 
been  able  to  write  but  three  verfes,  though  he  had  laboured 
with  all  his  might.     Alceftis  obferved,  with    an   air    of  high 
vanity,  that  he  had  written  an  hundred  with  the  utmoft  eafe. 
"  Ay,  but,  fays  Euripides,  you  don't  coniider  the  difference  : 
ft  ycur  verfes  are  made  to  live  no  longer  than    thefe  three 
"  day?,  whereas  mine  are  to  continue  for  ever."     The  works 
of  Euripides,  as  well  as  Sophocles,  were  tranfmitted  to  king 
Ptolemy,  when   he  was   founding  the  Alexandrian   library": 
and  the  thing  was  on  this  wife,  as  Galen  relates  it  :    "  King 
"  Ptolemy,  fays  he,  fent  to  the  Athenians  to  borrow  the  ori- 
"  ginal  manufcripts   of  Sophocles,  YEfchylus,  and  Euripides, 
"  in  order  to  tranfcribe  them  for  his  library  ;  laying  down  in 
"  their  hands  fifteen  talents  of  illver,  by  way  of  fecuiity.  Upon 
"  receipt  of  the  books,  he  took  care  'to  have  them  wrote  out 
«  on  the  faireft  parchment,  and  fet  off  with  the  richeft  orna- 
ments :  and  then,   keeping  the  originals,  he  lent  the  copies? 
to  Athens,  with  this  meffage,  viz,  that  the  king  had  defired 
the  city  to  accept  of  thofe  books,  and  of  the  fifteen  talents 
which  he  had  left  in  their  hands :  that  they  had  no  reafoi> 
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«'  to  be  angry,  fince,  if  he  had  neither  fent  them  the  originals 

"  nor  the  copies,  he  had  done  them  no  injury,  inafmuch  as 

"  they  themfelves,  by  taking  a  fecurity,  fuppofed  it  a  fuffi- 

*<  cient  reparation  for  the  lofs."     Lylius  Gyraldus  and  Barnes  Galen.  OP, 

have  told  this   ftory  with  different   circumstances  :    but  we  p  ^£ 

know  not  what  authority  they  went  upon. 

There  are  now  extant  but  nineteen  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
and  part  of  a  twentieth  ;  though  Suidas  fays,  that  he  compofed 
ninety-two.  Suidas  fays  allb,  that,  according  to  others,  he 
wrote  feventy-five  only ;  but  mr.  Barnes  found  the  titles  of 
eighty-four.  They  have  been  often  printed  ;  but  the  beft  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Jofhua  Barnes,  Greek  profeflbr  at  Cambridge, 
printed  in  the  year  1694,  in  folio.  This  editor  added  the 
fcholia  to  it,  and  all  the  fragments  he  could  meet  with.  He 
has  illuftrated  many  things  by  very  learned  notes,  and  prefixed 
a  life  of  Euripides,  abounding  with  erudition. 

EUSDEN  (LAWRENCE)  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge ;  after  which  he  went 
into  holy  orders.  His  firft  patron  was  the  eminent  lord  Hali- 
fax, whofe  poem  '  On  the  battle  of  the  Boyne'  mr.  Eufden 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  his  lordmip.  He  was 
alfo  efteemed  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  on 
whofe  marriage  with  the  honourable  lady  Henrietta  Godolphin 
he  wrote  an  Epithalamium,  for  which,  upon  the  death  of 
mr.  Rowe,  he  was  by  his  grace  preferred  to  the  Jaureat. 
had  feveral  enemies,  of  which  mr.  Pope  was  one,  who  put 
him  into  his  Dunciad  ;  though  we  do  not  know  what  provoca- 
tion he  gave  to  any  of  them,  unlefs  by  being  raifed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  laurel.  He  was  the  author  of  many  poetical  pieces, 
though  but  an  obfcure  perfon,  at  leaft  before  his  preferment  ; 
which  occafioned  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his 
fion  of  poets,  to  mention  him  in  the  following  manner  : 

— "  In  rufned  Eufden,  and  cried,  who  fhall  have  it, 
"  But  I  the  true  laureat,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it  ? 
«  Apollo  begg'd  pardon,  and  granted  his  claim, 
«  But  vow'd  that  till  then  he  ne'er  heard  of  his  name." 

He  died  at  his  reaory  at  Concfby  in  Lincolnfhire  the  2yth  of 
September  1730. 
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EUSEBIUS,    furnamed  Pamphilus,    from  his   intimate 
friendfhip  with  Pamphilus  the  Martyr,  and  an  eminent  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftorian,  was  born  in  Paleftine,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Galliceus;  that  is,  about  the  year  267.     Dr. 
Cave  thinks  it  probable,  that  he  was  born  at  Caefarea ;  but  we 
are  not  certain  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth.     We  have  no  ac- 
count who  were  his  parents,  nor  who  were  his  mafters  :  but 
he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  was  educated  in  Paleftine,  and  faw 
Conftantine  there,  while  he  travelled  through  that  country  in 
the  retinue  of  Diocleiianus  Auguftus.     He  was  ordained  prieft 
by  Agapius,  bifhop  of  Caefarea,  where  he  contracted  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip  with  Pamphilus,  an  emiment  prefbyter  of  that 
church.     During  the  perfecution  under  the   emperor  Diocle- 
iian,    he   exhorted  the  Chriftians  to  fufFcr  rcfolutely  for  the 
faith  of  Chrift;  and  particularly  aflifted   his  friend  Pamphilus, 
who  fullered  martyrdom  after  two  years  imprifonment.    In  the 
time  of  the  fame  perfecution,  he  v/ent  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
an  eye-witnefs  of  the  glorious  combats  of  the  five  Egyptian 
martyrs.     He  was  likewife  in  Egypt  and  atThebais,  where 
he  law  the  admirable  conftancy  of  many  martyrs  of  both  fexes. 
He  has  been  reproached  with  having  offered  incenfe  to  idols  in 
this  perfecution,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from   prifon.     This 
imputation/was  fixed  upon  him  by  Potomon,bi{hop  of  Heraclea 
at  the  council  of  Tyre  :  for,  if  we  believe  Epiphanius,-  that  bi- 
Ihop,  feeing  Eufebius  fitting  in  the  council,  cried  out,  "Is  it  fit, 
Eufebius,  that  you  fhould  fit,  and  that  the  innocent  Atha- 
nafius  (hould  ftandto  be  judgedby  you?  Who  can  bear  fuch 
things  as  thefe?  Tell  me,  were  not  you   in  prifon  with  me 
"  during  the  time  of  the  perfecution  ?  1  loft  an  eye  in  defence 
of  the  truth ;  but  you  are  maimed  in  no  part  of  your  body, 
"  nor  did  youfuffer  martyrdom,  but  are  whole  and' alive.    By 
what  means  did  you  efcape  out  of  prifon,  unlefs  you  pro- 
mifed  our  perfecutors,  that   you  would   do  the  deteftable 
thing,  and  perhaps  have  done"  it"  ?     Epiphanius  adds,  that 
Eufebius,  hearing  this,  rofe  and  broke  up  the  ailembly,  fay- 
If,  when  you  are  out  of  your  own  country,  you  fay 
fuch  things  againft  us,  it  is  certain  that  your  accufers  muft 
be  in  the  right:  for,  if  you  exercife   your  tyranny  here, 
you^will  do  it  with  much  more  afTurance  in  your  own  coun- 
'  **!•!'      Vale^lus  obferves,     from  the    above-cited    pafTage 
hpiphanius,    that   thofe   perfons   are   miftaken,    who    re- 
that  Eufebius  had  facrificed  to  idols,  and  that  it  was  openly 
>bjea:edto  him  in  the  council  of  Tyre;  fmce  Potomon   did 
not  charge  him  with  it,  but  only  grounded  a  fufpicion,  on  his 
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being  difmifTed  fafe  and  whole.  Befides,  as  Cave  remarks  very 
well,  had  he  really  facrificed,  the  difcipline  of  the  church  was 
then  fo  rigid,  that  he  would  have  been  degraded  from  his  or- 
ders ;  at  leaft,  would  never  have  been  advanced  to  the  epifcopal 
dignity. 

When  tht  profecution  was  over,  and  peace  reftored  to  the 
church,  Eufebius  was  elected  bifhop  of  Caefarea,  in  the  room 
of  Agapius,  who  was  dead  ;  and  this  was  about  the  year  313 
or  314.  He  had  afterwards  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  con- 
teft  relating  to  Arius,  prieft  of  Alexandria  ;  whole  caufe  he, 
as  well  as  feveral  other  bifhops  of  Paleftine,  defended  at  iirft, 
upon  a  perfuafion  that  Arius  had  been  unjuftly  perfecuted  by 
Alexander,  bifhop  of  Alexandria.  He  not  only  wrote  to  that 
bifhop  in  favour  of  Arius,  but  likewise,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure his  reiteration,  he  permitted  him  and  his  followers  to 
preferve  their  rank,  and  to  hold  in  their  churches  the  ordinary 
afTemblies  of  the  faithful,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  fub- 
mit  to  their  bifhop,  and  intreat  him  to  reftore  them  to  com- 
munion. He  affifted  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  Bithvnia,  held 

j 

in  the  year  325  ;  and  made  a  fpeech  to  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine, at  whofe  right-hand  he  was  placed,  when  he  came  to 
the  council.  He  at  firft  refufed  to  admit  of  the  term  CON- 
SUBSTANTIAL  ;  and  the  long  and  formal  oppofition  which  he 
made  to  it,  occafioned  a  fufpicion,  that  he  was  not  altogether 
fincere,  when  he  fubfcribed,  as  he  did  at  length,  to  the  Ni- 
cene  creed.  About  the  year  330,  he  was  prefentat  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  in  which  Euftathius,  bifhop  of  that  city,  was 
depofed  :  but  though  he  confented  to  his  depofition,  and  was 
ele&ed  to  the  fee  of  Antioch  in  his  room,  he  abfolutely  refufed 
it ;  and  when  the  bifhops  wrote  to  Conftantine  to  defire  him 
to  oblige  Eufebius  to  confent  to  the  election,  he  wrote  alfo  to 
the  emperor,  to  requeft  him,  that  he  would  not  urge  him  to 
accept  of  it :  which  Conftantine  readily  granted,  and  at  the 
fame  time  commended  his  moderation.  Eufebius  ailifted  at 
the  council  of  Tyre  held  in  335  againft  Athanafms ;  and  at 
the  afTembly  of  bifhops  at  Jerufalem,  when  the  church  was 
dedicated  there.  He  was  fent  by  thofe  bifhops  to  Conftantine, 
to  defend  what  they  had  done  againft  Athanafius  :  and  it  was 
then,  that  he  pronounced  his  panegyric  upon  that  emperor, 
during  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  beginning  of  the  30th  year 
of  his  reign,  which  was  the  Jaft  of  his  life.  He  was  honoured 
with  very  particular  marks  of  Conftantine's  efteem  :  he  fre- 
quently received  letters  from  him,  feveral  of  which  are  in- 
ferted  in  his  books,  and  he  was  often  invited  to  the  emperor's 

table. 
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table,  and  admitted  into  private  difcourfe  with  him.  When 
Conftantine  wanted  copies  of  the  fcriptures,  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  churches  which  he  had  built  at  Conftantinople,  he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  tranfcribing  them  to  Eufebius,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  well  fkilled  in  thofe  affairs  :  and  when  Eufebius 
dedicated  to  him  his  book  "  concerning  Eafter  ",  he  ordered 
it  immediately  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  defired  our 
author  to  communicate  as  foon  as  poffible  the  other  works  of 
Eufeb.  in  ^  tjjat  nature,  which  he  had  then  in  hand. 

Jf'jJ  Eufebius  did  not  long  furvive  Conftantine,  for  he  died  about 

35j  36.     '  the  year  338,  according  to  Dupin  ;  or  340,  according  to  Va- 
lefius.     He  wrote  feveral  great  and  important  works,  of  which 
among  thofe  that  are  extant  we  have,   I.  Chronicon:  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  carried  down  to  the  year  325  ;  in  which? 
not  long  before  the  council   of  Nice,  dr.  Cave  fuppofes  this 
work  to  have  been  finimed.     The  firft  part,  which  is  at  pre- 
fent  extremely  mutilated,  contains  an  hiftory  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Aflyrians,    Medes,    Perfians,  Lydians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  &c. 
from  the  creation  of  the  world.     In  the  fecond  part,  which  is 
called  Canon  Chronicus,  he  digefts  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral 
nations  according  to  the  order  of  time.     St.  Jerom  tranflated 
both  parts  into  Latin  :  but  we  have  remaining  of  the  verfion 
of  the  firft  part  only  fome  extracts,  containing   the   names  of 
the  kings,  printed  with  the  tranflation  of  the  fecond  part.     It 
was  printed  at  Bafil,  and  afterwards  publifhed  more  accurately 
by  Arnauld  de  Pontac,  bimop  of  Baras,  at  Bourdeaux  in  1604. 
But  no  perfon  ever  undertook  to  coiled:  the  Greek  fragments 
of  the  original,  till  Jofeph  Scaliger  publiflied  them  at  Leyden 
in  1 606  in  folio,  under  the  following  title,  Thefaurus  tempo- 
rum,    compledens    Eufebii   Pamphili  chronicon   Latine,    S. 
Hieronymo  interprete,  cum  ipfius  chronici  fragmentis  Graecis 
antehac  non  editis,    et  auctores  omnes   dereficfo  ab  Eufebio 
continuantes.     Edente  Jofeph   Jufto  Scaligero,  qui   notas   et 
caftigationes  in  Eufebium,  nee  non  Ifagogicorum  Chronologize 
canonum  libros  tres   adjecit.      There    was    another   edition, 
much  enlarged,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1658,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  under  the  care  of  Alexander  Morus.     Dupin  fays,  that 
<c  this  work  of  Eufebius  difplays  a  prodigious  extent  ofread- 
"  ing  and  confummate  erudition.      It  is  neeeflary   to   have 
read  an  infinite  number  of  books  and  ancient  monuments, 
"  in  order  to  compile  an  univerfal  hiftory ;  and  to  have  been 
"  mafter  of  a  very  clear  underftandins;  at  the  fame  time,  in 
;  order  to  colleft  fuch  a  multitude  of  Ifadts,  and  difpofe  them 
"  in  their  proper  order.     This  is  an  immenfe  labour,  which 

"  is 
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6i  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  vaft  reading  and  prodigious  memory 
"  of  Eufebius.  It  mutt  be  owned  indeed,  that  Africanus's 
"  Chronicle  was  of  great  fervice  to  him,  and  that  he  has 
"  copied  that  author  throughout  his  whole  work.  However 
46  he  has  corrected  feveral  of  Africanus's  miftakes,  though  he 
"  has  fallen  into  others  himfelf.  But  it  is  almoft  impoflible 
4<  not  to  err  in  a  work  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  difficulty  as  an> 
"  univerfal  chronicle.  Miftakes  are  excufable  in  a  perfor- 
"  mance  of  this  kind  ;  nor  can  they  hinder  it  from  being  de- 
"  fervedly  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  works  of  an- 
*c  tiquity  ". 

Eufebius's  next  work  is,  2.  Praeparationis  Evangelioe,  libri 
XV.  Valefius  tells  us,  that  this  book,  as  well  as  his  treatife 
De  demonftratione  evangelica,  was  written  before  the  Nicene 
council,  fince  they  are  exprefly  cited  in  his  "  Ecclefiaftical 
"  hiftory  ",  which  Valefius  affirms  to  have  been  written  alfo 
before  it :  but  Cave  is  of  opinion,  that  the  book  de  Pnepara- 
tione  Evangelica  was  written  after  that  council,  undoubtedly 
after  his  Chronicon,  fince  his  Canones  Chronici  are  exprefly 
cited  in  it.  3.  De  dernonftratione  evangelica.  We  have  of 
this  book  only  ten  books  extant,  though  Eufebius  wrote 
twenty.  A  beautiful  edition  of  this  and  the  former  work  was 
printed  in  Greek  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1544,  and  1545,  in 
two  volumes  folio.  They  were  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1628,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  with  a  new  verfion  ©f  the  book  De  praepa- 
ratione,  by  the  jefuit  Francis  Vigerus,  and  with  Donatus's 
tranflation  of  the  book  De  demonftratione.  4.  Hiftoriae  ec- 
cleiiafticae,  libri  V.  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  church  from 
the  beo-'mnino:  to  the  death  of  Licinius  the  elder,  which  in- 

O  O 

eludes  a  period  of  324  years.  Valefius  obferves,  that  he  wrote 
this  after  almoft  all  his  other  works  ;  and  Cave  fays,  that  it 
was  written  after  the  Nicene  council,  fince  he  mentions  in  it 
not  only  his  Chronicon,  but  likewife  his  treatife  De  demon- 
ftratione. At  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  we  find  a  fmall 
treatife  "  Of  the  martyrs  of  Paleftine  "  ;  in  which  he  defcribes 
the  martyrdom  of  thofe  who  fuffered  for  the  faith  of  Chriit 
in  that  province.  This  has  been  erroneoufly  confounded 
with  the  8th  book  of  the  hiftory  ;  whereas  it  is  a  feparate  tradl, 
which  ferves  for  a  fupplement  to  that  book.  The  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  has  been  often  tranflated  and  printed  :  but  the  beft 
edition  is  that  of  the  very  learned  Henry  Valefius,  who,  hav- 
ing remarked  the  defects  of  all  the  former  tranflations,  under- 
took a  new  one,  which  he  has  joined  to  the  Greek  text  re- 

vifed 
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vifcd  by  four  manufcripts,  and  added  notes  full  of  erudition. 
Valefius's  edition  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1659  and  1671,  and 
at  Francfort  in  1672,  with  the  reft  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rians.  It  v/as  printed  again  at  Cambridge  in  1720,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  by  William  Reading  :  who  has  joined  to  the 
notes  of  Valefius  fuch  obfervations  of  modern  authors  as  he 
had  picked  up  here  and  there.  But,  as  Le  Clerc  fays,  "  they 
*<  might  as  well  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
"  fince  they  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Valefius,  both  for 
"  ftyle  and  matter  ;  and  appear  with  the  fame  difadvantage, 
"  as  an  ordinary  painting  placed  by  the  work  of  an  eminent 
«  mafter". 

Eufebius  wrote,  5.  Contra  Hieroclem  liber.  Hierocles 
had  written  a  book,  under  the  name  of  Philalethes,  againft 
the  Chriftian  religion  ;  in  which,  to  render  it  ridiculous,  he 
had  compared  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  with'  Chrift,  affirming, 
that  the  forme1-  had  worked  miracles  as  well  as  the  latter,  and 
was  afcei;ded  to  heaven  as  well  as  he.  Againft  this  work  of 
Hierocles,  Eufebitis's  book  was  written  ;  and  it  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  De  demonftratione  evangelica,  and  at  the  end 
of  Philoftratus  de  vita  Apollonit.  6.  Contra  Marcellum, 
libri  II,  and  De  ecclefiaftica  theolo^ia,  libri  III.  This  work 

*  o      * 

was  defigned  to   confuce  Marcellus,  bifhop  of  Ancyra,  who 
was  condemned  for  Sabellianifm  in  the  fynod  at  Conftantinople 
in  336  ;  and  it  was  written  at  the  defire  of  that  fynod.     It   is 
fubjoined  alfo  to  the  book  De  demonftratione.     7.  Epiftola  ad 
Gaefarienfes  de  fide  Nicaena.     Socrates  and    Theodoret   have 
Socrat.  lib.  preferved  this  in  their  ecclefiaftical  hiftories.     8.  De  loci?  He- 
i.  8.  Theod.  braids.     It   contains  a   geographical   defcription    of   all   the 
lib.  1.  12.    countries,  cities,  and  places,    mentioned  in  the  Old   Tefta- 
ment.     It  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  at  the  fame  time  en- 
larged  and  corrected  by  St.  Jerom.     The  original  with  that 
tranflation,  and  a  new  verfion,  with  learned  notes,  was  pub- 
limed  by  James  Bonfrerius  at  Paris  in  1631  and  1659.     9. 
Oratio  de   laudibus  Gonftantini.     We   have  mentioned  this 
above  :  it  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.   10. 
De  vita  Conftantini,  libri  IV.     This  is  rather  a  panegyric  than 
a  life,  being  written  in  a  florid  and  oratorical  ftyle.     Some 
have  denied  this  to  be  Euiebius's  ;  but  Cave  thinks   their  ar- 
guments fo  inconfiderable,  as  not  to  deferve  a   particular  an- 
fwer.     It  is  fubjoined  to  the   ecclefiaftical  hiftory.      u.  Ex- 
pofitio  in  Canticum  Canticorum.     This   was    not  written  in- 
tirely  by  Eufebius,  but  compiled   partly  out  of  his  writings, 

and 
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find  partly  out  of  thofe  of   St.   Athanafius,  Didymus,  Nyffen, 

and  others.     It  was  publifhed  in  Greek  with  Polychronius  and 

Pfellus  by  Meurfius   at  Leyden  1617  in  410,      12.   Vit;e  pro- 

phetarum.     This  is  afcribed  to  Eufebius  in  an  ancient  Ma- 

nufcript,  and  publifhed  with  the  commentaries  cf  Procopius 

on  Ifaiah,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Curterius  at  Paris  1580  irt 

folio.     13.  Canones  facrorum  evangeliorum  X.     The  tranfla  • 

tion  of  thefe  by  St.   Jerom   is  publifhed  among  that  father's 

works,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  patrum.     14.    Apologise  pro 

Origene  liber  primus,  tranflated  by  Ruffinus,  is  publilhed  in 

St.  Jerome's  works.     St.  Jerom  tells  us,    that  Eufebius  was 

the  fole  author  of  the  "  fix  books  of  the  apology  for  Origen  ", 

afcribed   to  his  friend  Pamphilus  :  but  it  is  evident  from  the 

teftimony  of  Eufebius  himfelf,  and  from  that  of  Photius,  that  H'ift.tcc!-f. 

he  wrote  the  five   firft  books  in  conjunction  with  Pamphilus,  j,';'J3;,  . 

and  added  the  fixth  after  the  death  of  that  martyr.     The  La-  ,jg§' 

tin  tranflation  of  the  firft  book  of  this  work  is  all  that  we  have 

remaining  of  it.      15.  Sermo   in  illud,  "  Sero  iabbatorum  ". 

Item,  de  Angelis  ad  monumentum  vifis.     Thefe  two  fermons 

were   publifhed  in  Greek  and  Latirt  by  Combefifius,     Befides  ^d. .NOV. 

thefe  works  of  Eufebius,  there  are  feveral  extant  in  manufcript,  Tom. ».  p. 

which  have  not  yet  been  publifhed  ;  and  the  titles  of  feveral,  779- 

which  are  not  extant.     Of  the  latter  kind,  the  thirty  books 

"  againft  Porphery ",    though  Cave  makes  but   twenty-five, 

"  are,  fays    Le  Clerc,  in   all   probability  the   greater!:  lofs, 

"  which  we  have   fuftained  with   refpeci  to  the  writings   of 

<c  Eufebius  :  for  we   might  have  learned   from  them  the  ob- 

"  jeclions  of  the  moft  learned  philofopher  of  his  time,  and  the 

"  anfwers  of  the  moft  learned  bifhop  alfo  of  his  time  ".•  Bibl.  Un\. 

Photius  has  faid  of  Eufebius,  that  he  was  a  man  of  exten-  verf.Tc.-n.*, 
five  learning,  but  that  his  ftyle  is  neither  agreeable  nor  polite.  Bib,e«d.i3, 
Dupin  obferves,  that  he  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men   of 
antiquity,  as  his  friends   and  enemies  have  equally   acknow- 
ledged; and  that  there  was  none  among  the  Greek  writers, 
who  had  read  fo  much  ;  but  remarks,  that  he  never  applied 
himfelf  to  the  polifhing  his  works,  and  is  very  negligent  in  his 
ftyle.  An  eminent  critic  of  our  own  times  ftyles  Eufebius  "  the 
*<  moft  learned  bifhop  of  his  age,  and  the  father  of  eccleflafti- 
<c  cal  hiftory.     Like  the  illuftrious  Origen,  fays  he,  of  whom 
<e  he  was  very  fond,  he  hath  had  warm  friends  and  inveterate 
<c  enemies  ;  and  the  world  hath  ever  been  divided  in  judging 
<c  of  his  theological  fentiments.     The  Arians  and   Unitarians 

*,_) 

*c  have  always  laid  claim  to  him  —  and  in   truth  any  party 
*6  might  be  glad  to  have  him.  —  He  fcrupled  at  rirft  to  admit 

G  g  **  the 
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"  the  word  Confubftantial,  becaufe  it  was  unjcriptural  ;    but 

"  afterwards,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  quiet,    he  complied 

"  with  it  in  a  fenfe  which  he  gave  to  it. — He  feems  to  have 

"  been  neither  an  Arian  nor   an   Athanafian,  but   one  who 

"  endeavoured  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe,  yet  inclining  more  to 

jortin'sRe-  «  the  Arians  than  the  Athanafians  ".     Le  Clerc  charges  Eu- 

SJkfiaffical  febius  with  ftufli»g  in  this  controverfy,    and  ^fcreening  his 

hiftw^.  vol.  Arianifm  under  ambiguities  :    but,  fays  the  critic  juft  quoted, 

in.  p/i6o.    «  why  had  notEufebius  as  ^ocd  a  right  to  interpret  the  opoww 

"  forhimfelf,  as  Athanafms,  or  Alexander,  or  other  perfons 

"  had   to   put  their  fenfe  upon  it  ?     The  difputants  were  en- 

"  gaged  in  a  jrw*70f*«x»«,  a  night-ikirmifli,    as  Socrates  juftly 

"  calls  it ;  and  Eufebius  feems  to  have  been  willing  to  com- 

"  ply  with  the  Confubftantialifts  as  far  as  he  could,  and  to  in- 

"  terpret  the  Nicene  creed    in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it 

"  acceptable  to  the  Arians :  and   the  difference  at   that  time 

"  between  the  two  parties  was  of  fuch  a  kind,   that  it  was 

P.  187.       "  nor  eafv  to  be  exactly  determined  ".     It   may    be  proper  to 

obferve  here,  that  Le  Clerc  had  a  difpute  with  Cave  about  the 

orthodoxy  of  Eufebius  :    who,  as  Cave  faid,  was  a  Confub- 

ftantialift,  but,  according  to  Le  Clerc,  an  Arian.     See  more 

of  this  in  the  articles  of  CAVE  and  LE  CLERC. 

EUSTATHIUS,  a  very  learned  man  and  celebrated 

writer,  was  born  at  Conftantinopie,  and  flourifhed  about  the 

Faonc.B:bl.  year  1170.     He  was  educated  for  the   church;  was    firft  a 

Cr*c.  tom.  monk,  then  deacon  of  the  great  church   at  Conftantinople, 

Com  iX-  then  bifliop  of  Myra  elec~t,  and  laftly,  before   he  was  confe- 

crated  for  Myra,  tranflated  to  the  archbimopric  of  TheiTalonica. 

Manv  thino-s  are  recorded,  of  which  he  Is  faid  to  have  been 

j  O 

the  author  ;  but  the  works,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable, are  his  "  Commentaries  upon  Homer  and  Dionyfms's 
"  Periegcfis  ".  His  "  Commentaries  upon  Homer  "  were 
firft  publifhed  with  that  poet  at  Rome  in  the  year  1550,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  III,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ; 
and  were  reprinted  by  Frobenius  at  Bafil  ten  years  after. 
Thefe  commentaries  are  very  voluminous,  and  frequently  il- 
luftrate  the  text,  but  they  are  principally  valued  by  gramma- 
rians, for  the  great  afiiftance  they  afford,  in  underftanding 
the  Greek  language.  The  learned  Duport,  in  his  Gnomolo- 
giae  Homericas,  makes  a  matter  of  wonder  of  it,  that  Euiia- 
thius,  who  was  a  Chriftian  and  an  archbifhop,  fbould  never 
mention  Holy  Scripture,  and  very  feldom  the  ecclefiaftical 
.-  writers,  throughout  his  whole  commentaries,  though  he  had 

fo 
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fo  many  Opportunities  of  mentioning  both.  Fabricius  imputes 
this  filence  to  his  having  colle&ed  the  materials  of  them  from 
the  more  ancient  commentators  upon  Homer,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  facred  books ;  but,  whatever  was  the  reafon, 
we  may  as  well  wonder,  why  a  man  of  Euftathius's  character, 
who  fpent  fo  much  of  his  life  in  reading  and  writing  books, 
fhould  never  compofe  any  thing  relating  to  his  profelfion  ; 
for  we  do  not  know  that  he  ever  did.  His  "  Commentaries 
"  upon  the  Periegefis  of  Dionyfius",  were  rlrft  publifhed  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1577,  ^llt  vei7  imperfectly ;  they  were 
greatly  augmented  by  Fabricius,  who  fupplied  a  vaft  hiatus 
between  v.  889,  and  v.  917  ;  and  this  addition  was  inferted 
in  its  proper  place  by  Hudfon,  in  his  edition  printed  at  Oxford 
1697  *n  ^vo.  When  Euftathius  died,  and  at  what  age,  we 
know  not ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  the  year 
1194. 

EUTROPIUS  (FLAVJUS)  an  Italian  fophift,  as 
Suidas  calls  him,  wrote  a  compendious  hiftory  of  Roman  af- 
fairs, divided  into  ten  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
to  the.  reign  of  Valens,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  :  that  is,  to 
the  year  of  Rome  1116,  and  of  Chrift  364,  or  thereabouts.  Voflmsd? 
He  was  fecretary  to  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  afterwards  Hiit-  Lat. 
ferved  as  a  foldier  under  Julian  the  Apoftate,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  expedition  againft  the  Perfians.  There  have 
been  two  opinions  about  his  religion,  fome  fuppofing  him  to 
have  been  a  Chriftian,  others  a  Heathen.  The  former  ground 
their  opinion  chiefly  upon  a  paiTage,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Julian, 
as  a  perfecutor  of  Chriftians  :  "  Religionis  Chriftianae  infec- 
"  tator,  perinde  tamen  ut  cruore  abftineret  :  A  perfecutor  of 
"  the  Chriftian  religion,  yet  abftaining  from  fanguinary  me- 
rt  thods  ".  But  they  feem  to  have  more  reafon  on  their  fide, 
who  conclude  him  to  have  been  an  Heathen,  not  only  from 
his  fituation  and  character  under  Julian,  but  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  declares  him  to  have  been 
46  of  the  fame  age  and  feel'  with  that  emperor.  Voflius  in  Fe&.Bib;, 
the  mean  time  thinks,  that  he  might  be  neither  Chriftian  nor  Latm' 
Heathen  ;  and  feems  inclined  to  rank  him  with  many  others  of 
his  times,  who  hung  as  it  were  between  the  two  religions, 
without  embracing  either.  The  bed  edition  of  Eutropius's 
hiftory  is  that  of  mrs.  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  madam  Dacier, 
which  was  publifhed  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1683,  in  4to.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  Eu- 
tropius  promifes  another  hiftorical  w^rk,  or  rather  a  continua- 
tion 
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tion  of  this ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  he  "  muft  rajfe  his  ftyle, 
"  and  double  his  diligence,  when  he  enters  upon  the  reign 
"  of  fuch  refpe&able  and  illuftrious  princes,  as  Valens  and 
«'  Valentian  "  :  but  death,  we  fuppofe,  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purpofe. 

EUTYCHIUS,  a  Chriftian  auther  of  the  fe&  of  the 
Melchites,.  was   born   at   Cairo  in  Egypt,  876,  and  became 
very  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  phyfick  ;  which  he  pra&ifed 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  and   reputation,  that  even  the  Manor 
Cave  Hift.    metans  reckoned  him  one  of  the  beit  phyficians  in  his  time, 
Liter,  top.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,    he  applied   himfelf  to 
p*M,9|74o.  tlie  ^U(ty  °f  Divinity ;  and  was  chofen,  in  the  year  933,  pa- 
'  triarch  of  Alexandria.     He  then  took  the  name  of  Eutychius  v 
for  his  Arabic  name  was  Said  Ebn  Batrik.     He  had  the  mis- 
fortune not  to  be  very  acceptable  to  his  people ;   for  there 
were   continual  jars  between  them,  from  his   firft  acceflion 
to  the  fee,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in   the 
vcar  950.     He  wrote   Annals  from    the  beginning   of  the 
world  to  the  year  900  ;  in  which  may  be  found  many  things 
which  occur  no  where  elfe,  but  certainly  many  more,  which 
were  collected  from  lying  legends,  and  are  intirely  fabulous. 
An  extract  from  thefe  Annals,  under  the   title  of  "  Annals 
"  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,"  was  published  by  Mr,  Sel- 
den.,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  London,  in   1642,  4to  ;  and 
the  Annals  intire  were  publifhed  by  the  learned  Pocock,  in 
Arabic   and  Latin,  at  Oxford,  in  1659,  410,  with  a  preface 
and  notes  by  Mr.  Selden.     Befides  thefe,  Eutychius  wrote  a 
book  I)e  rebus  Siciliae,  that  is,  "  concerning    the   affairs  of 
ct  Sicily,"  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  ;  the  manufcript 
of  which  is  now  in  the  publick  library  at  Cambridge,  fub- 
joined  to  the  Annals  ;    alfo  "  A  difputation  between  the  he- 
<y  terodox  and  the  Chriftians :"  together  with  fome  fmall  me- 
performances. 
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